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Introduction 


The present book is a compilation of writings in the British Press, dailies and weeklies, 
on Rabindranath Tagore which appeared in 1912-41. The Press also published some 
works of Tagore, and these are included in this volume. Phe purpose of this Introduc- 
tion is to provide the context of the British print media’s presentation of an Indian poet 
and activist to readers in Britain, and to ofTer a critical reading of the material produced 
and propagated by it. 


ic ic * 

In May 1912 Rabindranath Tagore completed his fifty-first birthday. Until then, his 
literary work was virtually unknown outside his native Bengal. He wrote in his own 
Bengali language, and only a handful of his poems and short stories were translated into 
English. As far as his travel to the West was concerned, this was limited to two earlier 
visits to England in 1878 and 1890 when he went there at the instigation of his family 
to study for some professional qualifications this being a common aspiration of upper 
middle class male Indians of the time. However, he showed little interest in formal 
studies and returned home without any formal qualification. The third visit to England 
in 1912 was different, a momentous event, which proved to be a great turning point in 
Tagore’s life. 

The 1912 journey to England and beyond was inspired by a variety of motives and 
interests, ‘...the eternal humanity had its fullest expression in its heart [of Europe]. ...to 
see that great and awakened humanity I went to Europe in 1912’ — he wrote later in one 
of his travelogues.^'^ More specifically, according to one of his travel companions, a stu- 
dent from his Bolpur school: ‘Most of the time throughout the voyage he discussed what 
methods and ideas he could observe lad bring back with him from E^urope for the 
development of his educational ideas. More immediately, perhaps, he felt he needed a 
break. In the preceding ten years he had lost his wife (1902), one daughter (1903), his 
father (1905) and his youngest and most gifted son (1907). It seemed death had become 
his cruel and constant companion. These were also the early years of his school, and the 
work, although exhilarating, proved to be hard and streneoiis. The series of meetings, 
long hours of teaching and frequent travels drained him out both physically and men- 
tally. ‘I want to restore my health and for that I need a long voyage,’ he wrote to a friend 
on 2 September 1912.^^^ 

Tagore was to leave India on 19 March, but had to postpone the departure because 
of a sudden illness. In order to rest he went to Selaidaha on the river Padma (now in 
Bangladesh), an area of peaceful green villages by the water. While convalescing, he 
began to translate some of his Bengali .songs into English. ‘I began to make the trans- 
lations just when I was recovering from illness, and had no strength to do any original 
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work. I'lu-v began as a kind of experiment, but 1 found that 1 had the same experiences 

in translating the songs as 1 had when writing them first,’ he ttnee explained to an 

Knglisli intervu wer. ' In a similar vein he wrote to his niece, Indira, ‘I did not undertake 
this task in a spirit of reckless bravado. I simply felt an urge to recapture through the 
nicdnmi of another language the feelings and sentiments which had created sucli a feast 
of jov within me in the days gone by.’''' 

A difierent conneetton has also been made. In 1910 the Russo-German philosopher 
Herman Kcsscrling came to India and met Tagore in his Calcutta residence. In 1911 
Print c William of Sweden, while visiting India, met Tagore and his illustrious Tamily. 

Ihe distinguished visitors were impressed with Tagore’s personality and freshness of 

mind but had no means of appreciating his literary work so far not translated into any 
Kuropean language. It is possible this absence gave Tagore the idea to translate his works 
into English. 

When translating his own work, Rabindranath Tagore was not consciously motivated 
by an\ |)i ai lit al consideration, suggests Marian Maddern. According to Maddern, the 
English C, Uinjiili was iar f rom being si net translations of their Bengali originals. Often 
i1r\ raiher to be paraphrases, or restatements, or condensations, or even combi- 

nations of Bengali poems/ ‘Tagore,' opines Maddern, ‘was not in fact ac ting primarily 
as a translator, in tlu‘ sense of one who approaches a fixed body of material with the idea 
of getting it into another language. Instead, he seems to have been playing with his 
material trying, for a whim, to sec if bits of it could be recast or reexpressed in a 
language [ Knglisli j ... it seems unlikely that I'agorc was moved by any desire to cotnmu- 
nu at(‘ the nature and qualities of his Bengali pc^etry to a non-Bengali speaking audience. 
Or railier, he seems not to have considered it feasibly to do so."^'*' 

Nirad (lhaudhuri, writing on the subject, expressed the view: ‘It is impossible to 
tlimk that this psychological situatii^n with its sense of isolation a^ well as injury did not 
prompt till' translations, with w^hich 'Kagore only toyed at first. Khe idea of obtaining 
from tlie Knglisli literary world what he had not secured in Bengal must have been 
vaguely present in his mind.'*^' 

M caiiwliilc, in 1910, the India Society was founded in London with the objective of 
promoting ilu' study and appreciation of Indian art, music and literature in Britain. 
William Rothen.'.tein, the principal promoter of the organization, was aware of Tagore’s 
writings. Lngli.sh translations of a number of his poems were published in Echoes from East 
(ind Hn/, and a lew others in the Calcutta periodical. Modem Review.}'*' Rothenstcin’s own 
interest in lagore, and the propagation of the poet’s work by the India Society to further 
Its activities coincided. It is possible some of these events in London might have added 
to Rabindranath’s own interest in rendering his works in English. I'hus a cortstellation 
ol factors, complex and apparently contradictory, and not merely ‘a recapturing of sen- 
timents in another medium’ prompted Tagore to express himself in English. Indeed this 
journey can be described as intellectual, educational and restorational. 

lagore finally set sail for England on 27 May 1912, and arrived in London on 16 
June. On the previous day The Nation had published one of his poems. Frc^m then on 
events im ved fast. lagore, at one stage, handed over the notebook of self-translations to 
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Rothenstein who promptly passed the manuscript to W.B. Yeats for his comments. Poet 
Yeats found these free verses ‘exquisite in style as in thoughts.’ An ecstatic Yeats read 
some of these poems at a dinner-reception held on 10 July by the India Society to honour 
Tagore. The invited guests included a number of well-known poets, artists and intellec- 
tuals. On 12 July a brief account of the reception was published in the The limes the 
first report about Tagore to appear in a British newspaper. Soon after, the India Society 
published a collection of one hundred and three of these poems under the title Gitanjali — 
The Song Offerings, in a limited edition of seven hundred and fifty copies of which two 
hundred and fifty copies were for sale. The slim volume caused a sensation in Britain: 
merely a handful of intellectuals and artists in the metropolis were rapturous in praise, 
soon a select but significant reading public became familiar with Gitanjali. More interest- 
ingly, the British Press, the dailies and weeklies throughout the country, began to show 
an unprecedented curiosity about Rabindranath the poet and Rabindranath the man. 
The media interest in Tagore continued in the early years — the amount of writing was 
vast and varied; but by the time of his death in 1941 it had trailed off to virtual silence. 
It is with the print media’s interest in Rabindranath that we are engaged in this Intro- 
duction. 


* * * 

The facts about Gitanjali are well known. The India Society’s edition lasted only three 
months. Subsequently, the publication was taken ovef by Macmillan and the fame of 
Tagore and the fortune of Macmillan both rose rapidly. Within one year Gitanjali had 
gone through thirteen impressions. A year after the publication of Gitanjali, the poet was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for literature, the first Asian to be thus acclaimed. In his report 
submitted to the Nobel Committee for consideration of the award in favour of Tagore, 
Per Hallstrom wrote: 

‘the small collection of poems ... creates such a surprisingly rich and genuinely poetic impres- 
sion that there is nothing odd and absurd in the proposal to reward it even with such a 
distinction as it is a question heie . It is certain, however, that no poet in Europe since the 
death of Goethe in 1882 can riv.;l Tagore in noble humanity, in unalTected greatness, in 
classical tranquility.’*' 

Immediately after the award, the book, through translation into many European lan- 
guages, became accessible to thousands in Emrope. In Britain a knighthood was con- 
ferred on him in 1915. 'lagore’s tour of 1912-13 thus turned out to be an event of great 
consequence in his life, and for that of his country. 

How did the British Press view the man Rabindranath and his book Gitanjali? The 
Times wrote on Tagore’s poems even before their publication. The paper’s comments 
were based on Yeats’ reading from manuscripts at the Trocadero Restaurant on 10 July. 
In its issue of 16 July it commented that true art was universal, and Tagore by the 
moving power of his poems had confirmed ‘the truth of that saying of his, that in spite 
of all difference of language and habits, at the bottom the hearts of men are one.’ The 
Times' writer emphasized that it was not the exotic or strangeness of Tagore’s art but its 
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ability to convey icelings which were common to all men that had won admiration of 
English poets and readers. It is to be noted, however that The Times, as a newspaper of 
records, which published the account of the Tagore reception of 10 July, his recitation of 
poems and the performance of his play at the Royal Albert Hall on 30 July, did not review 
Gttanjali as such. In a lengthy essay The Times Lilerary Supplement (7 November 1912), using 
Gitanjah as a mirror for reflecting the self, lamented the contemporary decadence in British 
poetry, its inability to express emotions stirred by ideas, its often mechanical and jargon- 
ridden language, and its coldness to God, values and nature. By contrast Tagore’s poems 
in simple prose, often half-rhythmical, achieved a balance of harmony of emotion and 
ideas, lb the writer in the TLS the ideas expressed in Tagore’s poems, although universal 
in thought and sentiments, contained ‘more of Eastern subtlety in his song of illusion and 
that separation which the creator imposes upon himself when he creates.’ The TLS found 
that Tagore’s poems were a timely reminder to the English poets: ‘... in reading them one 
feels, not that they are the curiosities of an alien mind, but they are prophetic of the 
poetry that might be written in England if our poets could attain to the same harmony 
of emotion and idea.’ When reviewing or assessing Tagore’s work it became a practice and 
convention to compare him with old European religious writers. The objective, it seems, 
is to evaluate him on a European scale to show aflinity and similarity, as well as to 
foreground the fact that the new Tagore writing was really an old European genre, now 
lamentably forgotten. Yeats had already compared the poems of Gitanjah with the writings 
of Thomas a Kempis. Tagore’s style was familiar in Europe several hundred years ago, the 
Irish poet had suggested. The Times, when reporting William Rothenstein’s introduction o 
Tagore did not agree w'ith the former’s comment — that Tagore’s mysticism, in contrast 
with Western mystics, did not exclude the material world and its delights — and reminded 
the paper s readers of Western mystics like Traherne and Crashaw who belonged to a 
similar tradition. Tagore and the East as the ‘Other’ or opposite of Europe, became a 
tenet, almost a doctrine of faith from the early days of Tagore’s entry in the European 
consciousness. It was to be used to discover and 'restore the lost self, the European self. The 
best artistic endeavour of the East is best, not because of its uniqueness or strangeness, but 
for its familiarity and similarity with its Western counterpart. A poem in Gitanjah reminded 
the critique of the TLS of painters such as Chardin, and inspired him to comment : ‘...all 
true art is for ever discovering such connections and likenesses, llnding the same signifi- 
cance in all things and making them all seem friendly to the spirit.’ 

In the year of its publication Gitanjah was reviewed by three other papers: The Ath- 
enaeum, The Nation and The Westminster Gazette. The Athenaeum (16 November, 1912) thought 
that Yeats’ introduction to Gitanjah was ‘impetuous’ and his comparison of Tagore with 
Blake or St. Francis was off the mark. The Indian poet reminded the reviewer of the 
Psalms or Solomon’s song. Yet, The Athenaeum found that ‘his [Tagore’s] normal tone is 
not the tone of warmth and passivity; and in spite of sustained beauty and spiritual 
accomplishment, his work exercises, upon a Western mind at any rate, a somewhat 
numbing effect, and one must doubt whether it is really consonant with the deepest 
meanings of the life of which it offers a key.’ 

In a long and erudite essay The Nation reviewed Gitanjah in its issue of 16 November, 
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1912. The crown of literature is the poetry of mysticism. Poets of mysticism are not easily 
encountered because it is rare to find one who has the genius to be ‘an artist, a lover, and 
a seer’ all at the same time and” ‘in a supreme degree.’ Both the East and the West have 
produced a few of such ‘highest class’ of writers like Sufi Jelalud’Din Rurni, Franciscan 
Jaopone da Todi, Carmelite St.John of the Cross. Rabindranath Tagore, the Bengali poet, 
is the latest addition to these luminaries. Tagore’s mystical poems stood in total ‘inde- 
pendence of time,’ ‘almost complete independence of place’ and in an ‘exalted passion 
for reality.’ 

The Westmimter Gazette showed a strong disapproval of Yeats’ assessment ol Tagore in 
the review of Gitanjali published on 7 Deeember 1912. The reading of Tagore’s poems 
‘as an antidote against Western folly and vanity’ w'as incorrect because such writing was 
neither unknown in the West in the distant or near past. In Tagore can be heard the 
voice not only of Thomas a Kempis, St.John of the Cross and Blake, but coming nearer 
our time that of Wordsworth and Walt Whitman. Indeed, ‘over and over again this book 
echoes with Traherne, with Herbert, and with Vaughan. Tagore belonged to the com- 
pany of writers whose writing is ‘pure’, ‘full of ‘spiritual vision,’ and beautiful being 
simple and direct.’ ‘We need no esoteric knowledge to understand him. Peace is for the 
asking, is the burden of his message, if only heart and mind will give it welccune,’ the 
reviewer noted with confidence. 

In 1912 the British press read Gitanjali and commended it to its readers for its essential 
traditl^"^) Christian message then unfortunately lost to Europe. What was highlighted w'as 
that this message was universal, and obliterated the superficial separation of East from the 
West. In Tagore Europe found its lost soul, its own ancient and j)ure voice and for this 
reawakening of Europe the poet was thanked. In such reading one detects a certain po- 
litical, moral and literary pre-co iceptions where Europe and Christianity take the centre 
stage. This interpretation of Gitanjali denies the existence of a separate history and culture 
different from their own, something new, something they do not have. 

In 1913 Gitanjali was reviewed in The Manchester Guardian, The Daily News and Leuuer, 
The Spectator, The Globe and The New Statesman. These pajjers confirmed and elabcjrated 
the particular reading of Tagore as alre.> y established, and expected him to play a 
certain role and part. The Manchester Guardian (14 January 1913) neatly divided the man- 
kind into two distinct categories, orientals and occidentals, each endowed with certain 
essences. The orientals are simple, full of joyous abundance. They can express profound 
things with inevitable case. Theirs is the mingling of delightful sensuous integrity with 
keenest spiritual experience. In sharp contrast the occidental is triumphi.ntly superior in 
industry and commerce. 'The paper hoped that Rabindranath 'Tagore would epitomize 
the ‘present Oriental epoch’ and ‘may win himself a spiritual empire comparable with 
the classic Persians.’ 'The inconized Tagore would not merely represent ‘his race but of 
the East..’ Following the dev. 'oping convention of writing on 'Tagore, I he Manchester 
Guardian observed that ‘to read these lyrics today must surely give something like the 
sensation an Englishman of the time of Richard II would have had on reading transla- 
tions of Dante and Petrarch.’ 

Tagore’s thoughts are deeply rooted in classical European C’hristian tradition. ‘In 
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(ad, tlie rc no raHical clifTt^rence bcturcn his lyrical art and that of Europe.’ With this 
\i( \v all I ruio^ ( onc urred. But how does one explain this Europeanization of the oriental 
person .^ I he Mam he.ster Guardian knowledgeably suggested: 

hi a work, Rahiiulra Natli seems to be an Oriental profoundly influenced by European 
dioLight, but not in the least disorientated by the influence; we would rather say that the 
Ruiopean mnuence has been completely oiienialised in him. The old and distinguished fam- 
ily has a long tradition of English scholarship, and of interest not only in Indian but Anglo- 
Indian aflairs . And it seems unavoidable to see in this some fusion of Western thought with 
Easiciii The East maintains its alert sense of what is behind life, but the West brings its vivid 
sense of immediate value of life itself. 

Rabiiiclraiiaih is thus carefully categorized, put in the Eurof)ean tradition of great art 
and robbed tif liis Indianness. ' Tlie European influence has been completely orientalised 
in him.' flic best of East, it is emphazised, was derived from the West, though the best 
of East is smnewluit inferior when compared with that of the West. This inferiority of the 
East is s\s(emi( . 

In a similar vein 'I he Daily J^^ews and Leader (21 January 1913) connected Tagore to 
Western thought and found in him the voice of Marcus Aurelius and St. Augustine, 
Amici and W hitman. In Tagore the blending of The reverie of the Oriental mystic’ with 
‘the (Ixnamii spirit cd the West’ has come to fruition. In Tagore, Kipling, ‘the twain 
do meet, hn* they tout h that ultimate chord of humanity which is the same by the 
riiames as it is by the Ciaiiges and they touch it with a mingling of the thought of the 
West witli the rapture and reverie of the East that is unique.’ 

'I he Speitat()r\ (13 February 1913) brief eleven line note on the book, under a long 
review of books of poems published in the previous year [1912], finds the writing ‘won- 
derful in .Heir v\a\...’ Even in a prose translation it is possible to realise something of the 
spacious wisdom and joy of the original.’ For The Globe (1 April, 1913), Gitanjali was not 
‘easy’ and bet ause of the inielleciual division between East and the WVst readers needed 
\eats’ 'admirable Inlroductiun.’ ‘ Fhese are not poems to be read hastily or carelessly; 
tliey dt'mand a certain surrender if their values are to be understood.’ 

‘Ihe yeid' Statesman ( 19 April 1913), in a flowing lyrical language, praised Gitanjali^ and 
like otlier reviewers found in ihc poet reminiscences of St. Francis, Wordsworth, Whitman 
and the Song f)f Songs. Imerestingly, the paper found that Tagore was a refreshing 
departure firim many ‘static Indian poet-philosophers’ and was radiant with incessant 
caricUy,' thanks to the mlluence of European vyriters on liirn. 

Apart from Tagore's English prose-poems then in view^ of the British public and 
reviewed by the press, of all other papers it was only 1 he Tunes whicli reported the news 
of the performance of a play, Maharam of Arakan (based on a short story of Rabindranath) 
in London on 30 July 1912. The paper’s theatre critic found the play ‘attractive’ and 
well-staged’ However, revealingly, the reviewer was highly critical of a statement made 
in the programme brochure, and uttered a cautionary note: ‘We cannot tell who was 
responsible lor the statcmient on the programme that “below the surface” of the comedy 
lay a politic al lesson on the relations of England and India. Whether Mr. Tagore’s story 
were a political allegory or not, such references arc better omitted from the programmes 
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of artistic entertainment.’ I’he long-entrenched conventional view of the time was, of 
course, that art and politics fell into separate categories and their mixture was unwar- 
ranted. In The Ttmes’ reiteration of the canon there was perhaps a subtle message. 
Rabindranath Tagore as a mystic poet, as a seer from the East was welcome in Britain, 
but not a political Rabindranath. Next year, in a general article on staging of Indian 
dramas in Britain, an Indian, Harendra N. Maitra, referred to Tagore’s Afaharani of 
Arakan and quoting the same passage of the programme commented that ‘it has been 
justly said,’ and hoped such plays would help ‘to bring the East and the West into closer 
touch of amity and mutual understanding’ [The Westminster Gazette, 21 May 1913]. I'hus, 
for dealing with and for benefiting from, a particular Tagore was imagined and con- 
structed. The press expected him to follow an authorized path and programme. That 
Tagore turned out to be a transgressor as we shall see later. 

From the beginning the British press also showed a keen interest in Tagore as a person. His 
physical features, manner and bearing, his past achievements and present fame ail became 
highly newsworthy and material for publication. For its story about the man the press 
relied on information supplied to it by Indians, mostly students then in Britain. Under- 
standably the students’ statements were often highly coloured and were couched in pictur- 
esque language, lagore was described as a ‘poet and saint of Bengal.’ 1 he Nation depicted 
him as ‘an Indian mystic.’ Yeats quoted with approval a distinguished Bengali doctor as 
saving, ‘we call this the epoch of Rabindranath. No poet seems to me as famous in Europe 
as he is among us... his songs are sung from the West of India to Burmah, wherever Bengali 
is spoken...’ His exceptional physical appearance was de.scribcd again and again in most 
poetical language. ‘Mr. Tagore leant over his reading-desk — a tall, slim, figure dressed in 
tight-fitting garments of black; a face with finely chiselled features and with the deep-set 
eyes and a flowing beard in which grey is taking the place of black...,’ reported The 
Westminster Gazette on 10 May 1913. The peace and tranquility that was present in physical 
Tagore came to be contrasted against the restless European man; ‘His lithe, gentle figure 
and luminous eyes, and the visible peace that rests upon his finely moulded fat e, have a 
quality of gentleness and cliarm that sh . mes our noisy, clumsy Western ways and manners. 
One feels too heavily shod, too loud of speech, not fine enough in texture beside this 
gliding figure subdued to perfect balance, mentally, emotionally, and physically, by years of 
mystical contemplation and development of interior resources,’ wrote The Christian Common- 
wealth on 21 May, 1913. 

To sum up. In 1912-13 the Bengali poet Rabindranath Tagore was enthusiastically 
received by the British Press, leading artists, poets and intellectuals of the country. 
Soon a large readership of his works was established among the educated public and 
Gitanjah, his first book in English, became one of the bestsellers of the time. The 
reviewers read him in the'*' own Eurocentric way, and he was given a place of honour 
with the past and recent Christian mystic writers of Europe. About his literary skill the 
largely unanimous opinion was very positive and enthusiastic. Tagore’s style was ‘ex- 
quisite’ and ‘simple’, and ‘it is difficult to think of those poems as translations, render- 
ings of the original into English by the poet himself — so perfect is the mastery of the 
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verbal and rhvthniiial resourc es o< our language.’ Later, as we shall sec, Tagore’s self- 
tran-slation of hi.s other vsorks and those translated by others came under much critical 
comments. Fhe English (htanjali when first published was praised for its highest liter- 
ary workmanship and Tagore 's translation was described by one reviewer as possessing 
a ‘trance-hke beauty.' 


* * * 

In Xosember 1913 Rabnulranath Tagore was awarded the Nobel prize for literature. It 
is to be noted, however, that long before the award, throughout 1913, he was much 
noticed, reviewed and commented on by the press. His lyric drama Chitra, which Tagore 
read to an audience on 9 May was reported by the media. The Times (10 May 1913) 
w rote, 'the reading oci upied nearly an hour, and was listened to with rapt attention by 
an audience.’ Later in the same month Rabindranath’s play. The Post Office, was per- 
formed at the Abbe\ theatre, in Dublin. Reviewing the drama T he Irish Times of 17 May 
1913 observed that the play and its perfoimance was appreciated by a large number of 
theatre-goers, and the author’s entry into another art form confirmed the 'high opinion’ 
held of him by Yeats and others. The Manchester Guardian of 21 May 1913 compared The 
Post offue with Hannele and T he Death of Tintagiles, but found that in Tagore’s play ‘there 
is nothing <.>f dread, nothing of harshness’ that the other two conveyed. 'The whole play 
leaves the impression of something gracious and adventurous.’ 

We have seen that Iroin the early days of his introduction to European readers 
Tagore was described as an Indian mystic who was eminently suitable for mediating 
between the East and the West, helping the latter to recover its lost soul, a pristine 
Christian humanistic soul. In 1913 the print media published a number of lengthy and 
learned articles on this 'Seer from the East.’ 

On 21 May 1913 The (Jhristuin Gommowealth published the report of an interview 
with Rabindranath under the headline 'The Living Voice of India.’ In the carefully 
written article detailed inlorrnation about him, his family, his education, both formal 
and informal, his literary achievements, were given for the first time to the Western 
readers. Tagore’s early introduction to Brahmo Samaj, his father’s spiritual journey, his 
own religious development were discussed in detail. The paper also wrote about his 
school in Bolpur where learning and training take place in 'freedom’ and 'on spiritual 
lines.’ The interviewer found in the 'message’ of Gitanjali ‘a wonderfully sweet and 
melodious voice from the ancient East.’ The voice, although ‘strangely unfamiliar, yet 
intimate and human and kindly’ was for Europe ‘entrance to the great fair of common 
human life.' 

Starting from 19 May 1913, I'agore gave a series of lectures in Caxton Hall, 
London on the general subject of Cod and spirituality. Commenting on these talks, 
The Inquirer, (24 May 1913) referred to an ascetic Tagore who was refreshingly dif- 
ferent from the stereotypical Eastern mystics. Indian philosophy could often ‘perplex’ 
and was somewhat indifferent to worldly things. In Tagore one finds an appreciation 
of West’s ‘vital energy and constructive power which has made us a mighty nation.’ 
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Yet his warning that the West should not ‘forget the things that are of real value for 
the soul in the pursuit of wealth and racial supremacy.’ Thanks to Tagore the West 
has the opportunity to learri from India, “for her civilisation was cradled in the 
ancient forests where she learnt to identify her life with the whole universe and the 
spirit which breathes through it.’ In the material West India was needed as a healer, 
and Tagore was most suited for this role. 

In a second article published in the same month (28 May 1913), The Chnsltan Com- 
monwealth congratulated itself for the Tagore interview article published only a week ago. 
This aroused excellent response, and inspired a large and enthusiastic audience who 
came to Oxford when the poet visited the place that month. The talk which Tagore gave 
there was most warmly commended: 'One felt that the whole problem of modern social 
life had been lifted on to a plane higher than is usual, and had been dealt with in a most 
moving spirit of mystical insight.’ The Christian paper found much in common with 
Tagore who denounced the crassness of modern material civilization, which had height- 
ened selflshness and separateness. What was needed was ‘a spirit in harmony with the 
laws of the whole.’ ‘Through love, and love alone, can this harmony be won.’ Tagore a 
large section of British Christians made the abyss that the West edged toward, and how 
the imminent disaster could be averted. Similar sentiments were expressed in another 
Christian periodical, The Inquirer, which quoted at length extracts from the Caxton Hall 
lectures. The Westminster Gazette (3 June 1913) also published parts of these lectures with 
approval and commendation. 

Meanwhile The Times (16 June 1913) recorded Tagore’s reception by students at the 
Criterion Restaurant. Some 300 people came to the party where the Indian poetess 
Sarojini Naidu made a striking speech. In July 1913 The Post-Office was staged again, this 
time in London, and the reviews of the performance were published in Ihe Times and 
five other papers. The Times (1 1 July 1913) critic found the play “dreamy, symbolical and 
spiritual,’ but ‘it is a curious play, leaving to a certain extent a sense of incompleteness, 
since it ends before its climax, rich in poetical thought and imagery...’ The Post Office was 
described as ‘an Indian allegory’ by 7/.. Evening Standard and St. James’s Gazette (11 July 
1913) who saw in it a ‘deepest significance that passes unnoticed under the attention of 
the casual observer’ For The Globe (1 1 July 1913) it was a product of a ‘Hindu author’ 
and the work was not really ‘play’ but something of a “poetic and c.onversational frag- 
ment.’ The theme of the play reminded the critic of ‘something of the philosophy and 
illusive symbolic atmosphere of Maeterlinck’, [as well as] ‘the simple pathos of Sudermann 
in the final scene of Hannele.' The review in The Westminster Gazette (11 July 1913) was 
least complimentary: ‘To the eye of faith the little piece may have its beauties, and no 
doubt it is a creditable attempt by an Indian gentleman to write a play. But it was all 
one note and never moved ? -> inch; and looking back on it, I cannot remember anything 
said by anybody to cause it to go on even for the short time that it lasted.’ An Indian 
play performed by Irish players on a London stage raised some satirical comments. 
Reviewers were amused to see Irish players ‘in the white garments of the East’ speaking 
in Trish accent with the darkened faces.’ 
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* * * 

riie popuIaritN of Gilanjalt inspired Tagore to translate and his publisher Macmillan to 
bring out his other works. In 191 two books of poems were published. 'The first, The 
Gardeneu contained a selection of poems written before Gitanjah. The book received a 
mixed review, [he Ohierver (12 October, 1913) praised its ‘simplicity and directness.’ ‘He 
lakes the little intimate things which comprise life and fashions them into pearls which 
rellect the colour of the sky, the mightiness of love and life.’ The Pall Mall Gazette (14 
October 1913) agreed bui regarded ‘The present book of love lyrics is less mature and 
less profound than the spiritual poems in Gitanjali.' Tagore’s composition ‘was marred by 
too frequent use of the refrain, and the honeyed flavour of the diction grows monoto- 
nous.’ This ‘monotonv’ was put down to ‘the languors of the East,’ and the poet, under 
‘the narcotics of passion’ failed to summon back ‘his manhood.’ Tagore’s English also 
came iiiuler certain criticism: his use of arcane words, his application of such words as 
'cowshed' and ‘fists.’ It appears that Tagore as a spiritual poet was preferred to a poet 
of love lyrics. He was advised to forsake the touches of semi-realism and express senti- 
ment or irony alone. The poet received an accolade from the reviewer for ‘a playful bit 
of verse describing the peep of passing damsel through her veil —it almost reminds one 
of the window poem in Locker- Lampson’s Ijondon Lyrics.' 

In a robust but somewhat curious article R. Ellis Roberts reviewed The Gardener for The 
Daily Mws and the Leader (27 October 1913). Ellis Roberts deprecated the habit of the 
English who regarded the people of the East as essentially different beings from themselves. 
The cssentializing of ‘everv' son of India. ..fas naturally] endowed him with a mysticism and 
a sense of the unseen denied to the Western,’ cante under severe crticism: ‘Petjple forget 
the fact that aii the greatest mystics from Erigena to St. Theresa have been Westerners; 
that there is nothing in any Eastern nation to correspond with the depth and intensity of 
the body ol Ohristian mysticism.’ In Ellis Roberts’ judgement Indian art and letters did not 
‘difl'er essentially from Europe.’ I'he significant fact was that ‘neither in art nor letters, has 
it [India] ever reached the perfection which Europe attained.’ I'agore touched a cord with 
the British readers because Gitarijali derived ‘its essential inspiration and message from the 
depth of Western spiritualism.’ ‘Those of us who felt from ‘Gitanjali’ that Mr. Tagore’s 
genius was strictly individual, and his inspiration derived from Western rather than Eastern 
sources - as would only be natural in one born into the Brahmo-Somaj are fully justified 
by this new volume.’ In The Gardener the influence of Keats, Swinburne, Shelley, Rossetti, 
Austin, Verlaine and Buchanan is clear, opined Ellis Roberts. He warned readers nt)t to 
expect any deep insight about love or God. Tagore’s gift lay essentially in the ‘pictorial’, 
and his thought did not go beyond the ‘ordinary young men’s ideas about love.’ The 
remark was equally true for Gitanjali and The Gardener. One should not expect Tagore to be 
philosophit al (jr mystical. 

The other fact about Rabindranath was his country’s imperial connection with the 
British. Reviewing The Gardener in The Daily Mail of ‘29 October 1913 F. Ashworth Briggs 
was almost ecstatic about the poet — ‘a great man in Bengal,’ ‘a star in the firmament of 
the poets,' [his works] a source of ‘delight, refreshment and surprise.’ Such skill in literature 
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was possible due to British rule ol India, English educaiion and Christian missionary 
influence. ‘It is something new in our imperial hislory Uj get literature in our own longue 
from the East.’ Thanks to Tagore the unfortunate* (‘xpericnc (* ol S(‘j)oy Mutiny can now' 
be j)ut aside, as well as that of Kipling’s [rortrayal of the country in unfavourable light. 
‘These left in the Englisli mind a strange impression of India an effect of harsh, Irright 
colours, vast spac es, hardnc'ss and treachery, suttee, bomlrs, and plague. The* fhiglishman 
travelling in India leels a vast gulf between white and brown. The* poet bridges it. No 
one who reads liirn will be able to think ol India as before.’ 

N-ot only was Tagore a timely correc tion to the old bad image of India, his simple, 
‘human and unadorned' vers(*s devoid of any ‘scholarly' pretension were a breath of fresh 
air in ‘our artificial world.’ Thus Rabindranath’s root and his role in the Western literary 
field was flagged and signposted. 

rhe Daily Telegraph (14 November 1913) found the* verses of The Gardenei, ‘not distantly 
resembling that of the English versum of the Psalms,’ essentially of inferior r|ualily: ‘they 
have a charm of surfac e whicli sc arcely compensat('s for essential alightness.’ Tagore’s too 
frecjuent use of metaphors reflected his oriental (|uahty of being extravagant with language 
in which the absence of ‘an inspired thought was noticeable.’ Only in parts was Ihe 
Gardener enj(3yable w4iere ‘Ins employment of apt EnghsIT was striking. 

The Daily Chionicle (15 November 1913) was unstinted in its praise for Ihe Gardener. 
Under the title ‘A splendid gift to English poetry,’ Edward Thomas, its reviewer, found 
‘variety’ in the book — more variety in it than, for example, in Mr. MackaiTs Selections 
Jiorn the Greek Anthology Apart from ‘some of the repeated lines which are rathc'r tiresome 
in prose,’ and some technical sli{)})age in using liexameters, ‘the volume as a whole is a 
splendid gift to English. Tor they are English poems which have Bengali prototypes 
rather than translations.’ 

A provincial paper, Ihe Yorkshire Observer (21 November 1913) was relieved to inform 
its readers that in the Ic3ve poems c^f The Gardener ‘there is not a hint throughout the 
volume of the existence of sex problems or a woman’s question.’ Tagore was on the side 
of the ‘feminists’ of the day! 

The second book of the year was 1 ht "descent Moon, a collection of poems where 
there was ‘a new re\ elation oi the poet-mind' (Pall Mall Gazette, 26 November 1913) 
with its writing about childhood memories and the innocent world of early life. The 
book was much better received tfian Ihe Gardener, The reviewer in Pall Mall Gazette 
wrote: ‘In these translations of some forty lyrics he touches once more the national and 
authentic spirit of Indian speech with an alertness that is not far short jf genius.’ For 
Ihe Globe (27 November 1913): ‘In The Crescent Moon Rabindranath Tagore ofTers a 
revelation more profound and more subtle than that in Gitanjali. He opens to us the 
child-mind — that mind which all of us have jiossessed, and all save an inspired few 
have long ago forgotten... this ^velation of clmd-mind is richer, more complete, more 
convincing than any of which we have had previous knowledge.’ For The Evening Stand- 
ard and St Jayneses Gazette (4 December 1913) ‘the work does strictly belong among fairy- 
tales, but it is of a magical world that it tells.’ 

We have seen that Rabindranath has been compared with an array of European 
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poets and writers, his essential genius has been located in Western Christian tradition 
and his debt to English education and influence highlighted often enough. In the canon 
of literary criticism comparative study has an important place and useful pedagogic role. 
But our reading of British press review's of Rabindranath shows that in the overeagerness 
to compare him with a large number of disparate writers from different historical times 
and territories is not innocent. The incessant urge to compare his genius with famous as 
well as little known European writers, to find him a place beneath them, reveals a mind 
that is arrogant and Eurocentric. In a fruitful comparative study not only the sameness 
of features has to be clearly recognized but also their distinctness distilled and crystal- 
lised. The press writers’ attempt at comparison is often marked by a facile caricature and 
cultural stereotypes. In Ihe (hescent Moon traces of George MacDonald’s diction and 
thought was found {'I he .Vorthern Echo, 12 December 1913). ‘It is often as solemn and lofty 
as Shelley, at the same time that it is as plain as Blake, and as familiar as Jane Taylor...’ 
thus wrote The Daily Chronicle of 12 December 1913. For The Glasgow Herald (25 Decem- 
ber 1913) the poems in Ihe Crescent Moon are ‘like some of best Stevenson.’ 

In October 1912 Tagore left England for the United States. While there he gave a series 
of lectures at Harvard University. In 1913 these lectures were published as Sadhana by 
Macmillan. Sadhana contained Tagore’s thcjughts on Indian philosophical outlook upon 
life and the Universe, the teachings of the Upanishads and of Buddha, and his interpre- 
tation of the oriental spirit. The writing was praised for its great style, lucidity and 
.simplicity. His poetic prose was strikingly beautiful and moving. 

The reviewers of Sadhana found much in the book to engage in learned discourse on 
mysticism, eastern religion, Christian influence on reformed Hinduism and the common 
thread that bound t )gether such thinkers as Bergson, Maeterlinck and Tagore. The Nation 
(13 December 1913) in a long review (which included The Crescent Moon) found in the 
pre.sent time a so-called ‘revival’ of mysticism, and Tagore’s writing on the subject be- 
longed to the same trend. The Saturday Review (27 December 1913) agreed that the poet- 
philosopher Tagore was ‘in tune with [his] generation,’ and like M. Bergson was able to 
catch ‘the mind of Europe on its recoil from materialism.’ The important role of Tagore 
as an East- West mediator was hailed: ‘Perhaps the most popular philosophic thing in 
Europe to-day is a vague restoration of God and the soul in terms of biology or of 
mysticism. Mr. Tagore, interpreting Upanishads of the East, has hit a happy hour for 
filling the aching void of Europe, and he has met a correspondingly high reward. He is 
the most successful medium of our time between East and West.’ Tagore was popular, 
Tagore was successful, but he was not profound, the reviewer warned his readers. Mr 
Tagore ‘plays poet better than he plays philosopher.’ His words are vagfue and soothing. 
‘It is not thought... like Maeterlinck, Mr Tagore, in his poetry as in his philosophy, 
appeals to lazy folk. His words are comfortable so long as we do not trouble to ask what 
they mean... no stress of imagination, no wrestle with God, has stirred its contented 
murmur, or sounded a challenge to the brain and soul of the reader.’ 

The Manchester Guardian (6 January 1914) also did not find in Sadhana any original 
thought or idea: ‘he appears wonderfully close in feeling and outlook to such thinkers as 
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Emerson or, more recently, Edward Caird... it could truly be said that there is not a 
thought he utters but could be found in these pages.’ However, for the reviewer, it was 
satisfying that apparent difference in outlook on life will prove ephemeral. 

IheNeiv Statesman (17 January 1914) was more biting in its c riticism. It agreeci that 
the West’s hostility to Nature, its futile craving for ever more material possession, its 
failure to realize that perfect goodness is to attain the infinite in one’s life, are matters 
of grave concern. ‘All this is very true, but can the most el(*mentary student of ethics 
forbear the thought that he has heard it all before.^ Has it nc^t the vagueness, the inap- 
plicability, of the platitude?’ 

A diflerent gloss was put on the issue by The Speitalof i 14 Eebruary 1911). Here the 
reviewer found the cioctrine [iropoundcd b) Fagore much innuenced by (Ihristian teach- 
ing. ...Such a mental attitude is possible perhaps shows icj what extent Christian ethics 
have been absorbed and utilized by modern Hindu. However, ' Fagore does not explicitly 
or implicitly acknowledge the debt which Bengal enved the Cdiristian teaching...’ Unfor- 
tunately they do not acknowledge their debt to Christianity even Tagore implicitly 
asserts that India has nothing to learn from liurope on the sj)iritual side.’ 

Only a suburban paper, The Birkenhead Aews ('21 January 1911), w as able to find in 
the book 'much foc^d for canTul thought and reflection. It sounds a high note, and the 
many w^orld problems u[)on which it touches and lenderc'd all the more interesting by 
seeing as they appear to the Eastern mind of a great proj)het.’ 

* * * 

4 he aw'ard of the Nobel Literature prize to Rabindranath Fagore w as w idely published 
in the newspapers of Britain. Flie context provided another oc c asion for assessing Citanjali, 
the man who wrote the b(Jok, and, interestingly, some spec uLitive journalism about the 
politics c.)f Nobel prize. 4 here followed many learned disc ussic^ns of 4 agore’s skill in 
English language, his relative merit vis a vis a large number of European writers, his 
indebtedness to British connec tion and influence. 

In a rather condescending note The Evening Standard and the St. JameTs Gazette (11 
November 1913) announced the award of the prize to Tagore under the headline ‘Enter 
the Orient,' and assured its readers that 'not foi a moment do we grudge the award.’ As 
has by now become the practice in revic'wing Fagore, that the name of Walt Whitman 
should be mentioned, and astonishingly, '44iere is nuic h in common between him and 
George Eliot.’ 

The New Statesman (1.3 December 1912) noticed that after the Nobel jirizc his sales 
were up enormously. Fhe prize was a matter of faith lather than sure kncnvledge — the 
judges knew' no Bengali. The prize' w^as based on a single* volume in English. 'TTiosc 
myriads of Anglo-Saxon sheep who, because of the Nobel award, are rushing to buy 
Tagore’s volumes arc buying some thing whic h, wliatever it may be in the* original, is in 
English rather thin and monotonous.’ 

Why was Fagore selected by the Nobel Uomniittee for the award in 1913? Why did 
they disregard the ‘just claim’ of Fhomas Hardy or Anatole France? T he Daily News and 
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Lea(ler\ cDrrcspoiidcnt i W Nc3vrinbrr 1913) in Stockholm expressed his puzzle that such 
writers of utterly diHerent cliaracter, Kipliiijaf (‘this rough rider of imperialism’) and Tagore 
(‘the delicate artist of the most intimate nationalisin’) were selected for the award. The 
Nobel Clommittee was a conservative body, its orthodox and traditional outlook changes 
but only slowl\. It has someliow thought fit to honour both Kipling and later Tagore, but 
‘the scepticism of Anatole Trance and pessimism of Idiomas Hardy* were too ‘iinortho- 
dexx to find favour/ 'Tagore posed no threat to the members of the Committee because 
‘the great themes are same for Orient as for the Occident, because they are humanity 
which in many essentials is the same everywhere.* 

The Daily Telegraph, of the same day, in giving its readers the news of 'Tagore being 
awarded the Nobel prize, wrote briefly about this Indian poet, his fame in his own 
country, his family background, his earlier visit to England as a student when he made 
ac(juaintance with great English poets, and his work Gitanjali. For the popularity of these 
English verses the paper gave the following reason: ‘No comparison can be made be- 
tween his verse and that of Western poets, and it is doubtful if, even in his wonderfully 
apt translation, Mr. Tagore’s jioems would have found a ready appreciation in England 
were it not for the fact that in style they resemble, although they can not be said to equal, 
the familiar models of Oriental literature contained in the Bible.’ 

For 1 he Evening of the same date the aw'ard c^f the Nobel prize to Rabindranath 
‘is a wonderful reminder of the progress of our English tongue, and perhaps in its way also 
something of a refutation of Kipling’s familiar dictum that ‘East is East and the West is 
West, and never the twain shall meet.’ Tagore belonged to a ‘commonwealth in which 
Newman's motto cor ad torloquitor is the sole password.’ In rather tasteless piece of writing 
'Tagore’s father Debendra Nath Tagore was made ‘a great friend of Queen Victoria.' It was 
Debendra Nath’s father Dwarkanath to whom this friendship is generally attributed. 

Lik^ other Briti h press reviews of Tagore the writer in The Evening News placed him 
in the tradition of lost Western mystic and passionate writing: 

Written first in his native tongue of Bengal, they have been turned by their author into a 
ineasme that rather recalls Walt Whitman at his bcsi^ though his passionate lyrics are a far 
ci^v from Whitman It lb, of com sc, an old style to Europe— to make nobler comparison it has 
in it a touch ol the melody which belonged to the cowherd minstrel who left us the Psalms. 
Musician as well as poet the comparison with the Psalmist again Mr. Tagore set his heart- 
moving words to the aiis that caught the imagination of his people, who sang them as our 
Northern ibielathers sang the old ballads centuries ago. 

Ernes* Rhys, the first English biographer of Tagore wrote a thoughtful article 
‘Rabindranath Tagore’ in the 14 November 1913 issue of Everyman. Like many others 
Rhys found lagorc’s command of the language astonishing and in the English verses the 
real spirit of the original is extraordinarily well maintained. ‘T'hey are not translated, but 
ti ansiuuted,’ Rhys wrote in great admiration. 

lagore as a poet of infinite beauty, vision and w'onder was also a great philosophical 
thinker. Rhys discussed this as))ert of him and referred to the series of discourses that he 
gave in England in the late 1912. Tagore brought the spiritual riches of the East and 
spoke in language intelligible to the West. Rhys came to know Tagore personally when 
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he was in England and found in him ‘a most suitable envoy for the resolution of the long 
misunderstanding of East by the West.’ Tagore was appalled by the gross materialism of 
the West, its fierce struggle for the immediate things - money and position and brought 
the Eastern message which was contemplative, imaginative and looking for Nirvana. In 
Tagore’s philosophy enshrined what the full realization of life means. 

How did the press deal with the ‘political’ Tagore? He was a nationalist, a prophet 
of Indian nationalism, a patriot of great sensitivity. But he was not a ‘political agitator’ 
according to the Aberdeen Free Press of 17 November 1913. He aims ‘at awakening the 
spiritual consciousness of his nation, and his belief is not that Britain and India are 
antagonistic but they are bound together and have a high destiny to fulfil in common.’ 

The New Age (20 November 1913) made a scathing attack on the Nobel (lonimitlee 
for its nomination of Tagore for the prize. The decision was ‘ridiculous, and possibly the 
British Academy [which] has {)erfectly comprehensible spite against any living English,' 
had a hand in influencing the Committee’s choice. Tagore’s writing is not ‘good English’ 
nor ‘good poetry’, ‘good sense’ or ‘good ethics*. 

Ihe Daily Mail (14 November 1913) was emphatic that the Nobel Prize for the East- 
ern poet was a vindication of the imperial connection: ‘It is something new in our 
imperial history to get great literature in our own tongue from the East.’ 

The Telegraph (14 November 1913) sounded a note of caution. 7'he positive response 
of English readers to Tagore’s poems was due to the fact that ‘in style they resemble, 
although they cannot be said to equal the familiar words of Oriental literature contained 
in the Bible*. The Indian poet should be appreciated tor his wonderful prose- verse, but 
he should be measured carefully to find him the rightful |)lace in the hierarchy of world 
literature.’ Agreeing with The Daily Mail, I he limes observed that the Prize was ‘a won- 
derful reminder of the progress of our English tongue in India.’ 

* * * 

By December 1913 the British reading public had become familiar with the mystic poet 
from the East, with his writings as published so far in Gitanjali, I he Gardener, 1 he (Wesceril 
Moon and Sadhana. The news of the award of the Nobel prize had liec n j^ublished, 
analysed and dissected. Now' interest focused on his other ac tivities, on the man in his 
own Indian setting, on other members of his family, his educational work and so on. 

On 14 December 1913 The Observer published an ac count cjf th(‘ felic itation by his 
countrymen on his award of the Nobel prize. Perha|)s this was the first time that a 
reporter in India sent a despatch on Tagore for publication in England. The report 
described the beautiful scene of Santiniketan, the delightfully decorated road from the 
station (Bolpur) to the school. ‘The scene was typically Hindoo, and the blowing of 
conch shells, the smell of burning incense, the mango groves, the picturesque robes, and 
the distant temple all added to the poetry of it.’ Quoting the (lalcutta Statesman the 
correspondent wrote, ‘As he stoc:)d, we saw a truly Aryan sage. 4 he neatly brushed 
flowing hair, the chiselled features, the erect handsome figure and the beautifully medi- 
tative eyes all combined to present a perfect picture of Aryan philosopher.’ 
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In its issue of 21 December 1913 Truth discussed a book published in Swedish 
and (ierman on the tour of Asia by Prince William of Sweden. He visited Calcutta 
and this visit, the Swedes have said, brought about the award of the Nobel prize to 
Rabindranath Tagore French and other orientalist scholars opined that Tagore was 
hardly a typic al oriental, but rather an Anglo-Indian hybrid at any rate as a poet. 
In fanciful language was described the Prince’s meeting with the members of the 
Fagorc family: 

An appointment was made in the evening. In answer to their knock at the door the grand 
portal was opened wide. Three men, robed in white, as Romans of old might have been, came 
lorward in the feeble light of a lanthorn held by the central figure. They might have arisen 
from the cai«^combs, the Prince thought, after a sleep of seventeen hundred or more years. 
Then tut bans, however, spoiled the effect. As soon as they had crossed the threshold the 
portal swung back. The three men led them up a palatial staircase to a well-ventilated, 
lighted, and spacious room where the conducting Hindoos and another, also in white, wel- 
comed them in Oiienial fashion. Cushions, encased in blue silk, lay piled on a matted floor. 
The shelves loiind the room held 20,000 books... 

Rabindranath Tagore works in this room. Time out of mind the Tagore family have held a 
great place in India, and particularly Calcutta. A long series of eminent men rooted and 
widened then inlluenee. Four brothers arc now living Two are leading jurists, one is a 
niusirian. The youngest is the poet. Their graciousness charmed the Royal tourist... Then 
entered a musician .. (his music] were the lament of a whole people, formerly the masters of 
half Asia, and now slaves. 

Fhe Prince noted his host’s loatliing of British rule. Tn all my life, I never spent moments 
so poignant as at "he house of the Hindoo poet Rabindranath Tagore.’ 

Reporting the above the British journalist criticised such writing: this account would 
not please the Tagores who [under British rule] ‘enjoy a good time in Calcutta. L 

Fagore’s popularity with the reading public surprised the media. There was a tinge 
of jealousy when 1 he Daily Citizen (3 January 1914) warned him: 'I hope Nobel prizes and 
much petting will not spoil him, and that he will drop a certain tendency to affection and 
reiiirn to the simplicity of his Gitan-jaiifsieJ.’ 

The Dundee Advertiser (5 January 1914) published a long article under the title ‘The 
Poet from Bengal Rabindranath Tagore and His Appeal to East and West.’ In the paper’s 
survey of authors who published in 1913 Tagore’s name stood first, and he was hailed 
‘as the silver lining to our cloud in the sky of English poetical production.’ The article 
wrote of his distinguished family, the award of Nobel prize, and his recent lectures at 
London, Oxford and Harvard. His Sadhana ‘will give most pleasure to the ordinary 
intelligent reader of books.’ 

The British labour MP J. Ramsay Macdonald visited Tagore’s school in Bolpur in 
1913. He wrote an account of this visit in the 12 January issue of The Daily Chronicle 
which also appeared in Public Opinion (30 January 1914). lagore’s effort was praised. He 
pointed out that his institution had nothing to do with Government, ‘their staff is not 
official, their sysicm is not an enforced mechanical routine... there is no attempt made 
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to impose something foreign to uproot or to force: no necessity to guard alien methods 
by alien instructors.’ 

Macdonald thought it important to let the British public know that Tagore's school 
‘has been frowned upon, it has been put on the police blacklist; attempts have been 
made to suppress it; it has been the subject of threatening ollicial circ ulars issued to 
parents, the persecution has only endeared it to its founder. It has been kept going at the 
cost of much sacrifice. Into its exchequer, Mr. Tagore has put not only the Nobel prize, 
but the royalties of his books.’ The Labour MP concludes: 

Everything [in SantinikeianJ was peaceful, natural, happy And I went away to another world 
where worthy and well-meaning graduates from Oxford and Cambridge are toiling and per- 
spiring like blacksmiths with heavy hammers to beat and bend the Indian mind into siiangc 
forms on strange anvils, and where there is unhappiness and sadness ol heart - timorous 
whispers instead of laughter, doubt instead of hope. 

In a general article, its first, The Baptist Times and Freeman (13 February 1914), reviewed 
Tagore’s writings and the thought that the reflected. Tagore was ‘a new mystic al writer,’ 
‘a second St. Francis whose insight into the child’s heart (in 1 he Crescent Moon) surpassed 
that of Blake and Stevenson. Tagore’s poems permeated with (diristian ideas (which is 
to be expected from a man from the Brahma Somaj) and truths, as these are of ‘more 
arresting beauty because they have passed through a mind and civilisation so different 
from our own.’ The paper was greatly pleased: ‘We have been waiting anxiously for some 
indication of the effect of Christian ideas on a truly representative Hindu mind. Here 
surely, is the person we have been longing for one sent before the chariot of Lord to 
make his path straight. And when we remember that this poet’s every word is ecjually 
caught up by waiting millions, may we not venture to assert that the new, the Christian 
India, is already at the door?’ 

In a similar vein the respectable The Spectator (14 February 1914) reported that the 
modern Hindu Bengalis had absorbed and utilized the fruits of the (Uiristian message - 
however much they declared (including Tagore) that ‘India has nothing to learn from 
Furope on the spiritual side.’ ‘Tagore, undoubtedly, is a great and talented writer,’ the 
reviewer continued, ‘but to claim that the product was an unaided produc t of vedic inspi- 
ration was wrong. It veils a hostility and inexcusable ingratitude to Western teaching.’ It 
was sad that ‘Tagore’s Western admirers ignored the fact of his debt to Western teaching.’ 

Rabindranath Tagore’s school in Santiniketaii, its teaching principles, its democratic 
arrangements received ungrudging praise from the British press quite a few publishing 
firsts hand impressions of the project. The Daily Telegraph (26 February 1911) highlighted 
one aspect of the School which, it thought, suitable for introduction here, ‘...all the 
housework, and even the washing, is done by pupils and masters — let us introduce that 
pleasing practice at Eton and the Council schools forthwith!’ 

By April 1914 the sales figures of the four translations of Tagore were: Gitanjali 
twenty-four thousand; (and selling steadily); The Gardener^ nine thousand; The Crescent 
Moon seven thousand and Sadhana six thousand. Reporting these statistics Western Daily 
Press (11 April 1914) commented ‘these would be notable sales for any books of pure 
literature. In all the circumstances they are probably without parallel.’ 
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On I I May 1911 Thf Timn Lxlerary Supplement reviewed four books of lagore in one 
article. 'I'he books were I he Gardener, The Crescent Moon, Sadhana and Chitra. The anonymous 
reviewer remarked that 'Although the popularity that caught him up in a flame (a popu- 
larity unfailingly registered by the Nobel Committee) is likely to fade as readily as it was 
aroused, yet it is , in spite of all its depressing accompaniments, a significant response to 
a new' attitude towards life.’ For the TIS, Tagore’s popularity was due to the heartless 
science and philosophy which had made Western man soulless and dry — in this desert 
Tagore brought the mysticism of the East and demolished the separation of life into 
departments. Fhere was a second aspect of this popularity. The poet was adept jn con- 
veying the Christian message ‘in the spirit of Upanishads.’ 

In Rabindranath, the T LS writer continued, there were two sources of inspiration, 
(dirist and Buddha, ‘(’hrist more truly than Buddha.’ His essays in Sadhana were 
unsatisfying, for his assertion of an attitude of certitude was uncalled for: ‘We feel in 
Sadhana that if the writer were less content to be the teacher, and more eager to canvass 
experience, the better.’ Even as a poet Tagore was unable to maintain the skill he 
displayed in (litanjali. The Crescent Moon's child-poems are more childish than child-like. 

The King of the Dark Chamber was published in May 1914. Reviewing the play in its issue 
of 15 June 1914, The Globe found in it ‘the real poetical imagination.’ In a rather moving 
passage the paper v/rote: 

... the allegory subtle and profound and yet simple, is cast into the form of a dramatic 
narrative, which moves with unconvendonal freedom to a finely impressive climax; and the 
readers who began in idle curiosity, finds his intelligence more and more engaged, until when 
he turns the last page, he has the feeling of one who has been moving in worlds not realised 
and cuminuiiing with great if mysterious presences. 

Etjually moved was the TLS (18 June 1914) which remarked; Tthe consolation, the 
refreshment of coming into contact with a mind like Tagore’s is a privilege for wthich this 
age in the West should be grateful.’ Reading the play the reviewer in The Daily Chronicle 
(22 June 1914) was reminded of ‘the story of “Cupid and Psyche” as Apuleius told it, and 
as it has survived in the ever popular “Beauty and the Beast.” ‘But the story is told by 
Tagore with a grace of fancy that makes it his very own.’ [Tagore] ‘can throw in a 
moment a gleam upon human beings that all the labours and analyses and definitions 
of the mystical philosophers are powerless to reveal.’ Similarly The Scotsman (22 June 
1914) was moved by the Play for its flowing English style, an effective use of beautiful 
and .suggestive imagery and allusion, and an underlying depth of spiritual significance. 
'In the story of the King of the Dark Chamber was reflected a spirit similar to the Christian 
attitude of trust and belief in the power of Unseen, without demanding that all things 
shall be made visible to the eye of man.’ For The Daily Express (2 July 1914), however, in 
the play there was displayed ‘all the rich East flowing in magnificent splendour.’ 

The Yorkshire Observer (8 July 1914) sounded a different note; 

Mr. Tagore’s English admirers will probably find this mystical play a little disappointing. Not 
only is the theme of it alien to our ideas, and the meaning rather baffling in places, but the 
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language has little of the compelling beauty to which Mr. Tagore has accustomed us... The 
familiar moral of the superiority of the hidden and spiritual over the obvious and material is 
powerfully brought out, and there are deeper meanings which the reader finds somewhat 
elusive and uncertain. 

The Irish Times (10 July 1914) found the English in I he King of the Dark Chamber ‘very 
commonplace and even vulgar.’ Like The Yorkshire Observer, 7 he lush Times found the world 
of the King of the Dark (Chamber ‘wholly strange to Europeans, which it would be 
impossible for us fully to appreciate.’ 

Drama the play is not; poem it is not: true allegory it is not. It lives only by the lyric flames 
which destroy it. It lives, then, as a memory and not as a work of art to which the mind can 
return again and again, and always find refreshment and new vigour, and finer memories are 
one to be gained from Mr. Tagore's own works, those in which he is more truly because more 
actively himself, 

Thus opined The Manchester Guardian in its issue of 16 October 1914. 

The language and the thought process that came to be applied were fast becoming 
standardized and uniform. Thus his The King of the Dark Chamber is beyond comprehen- 
sion: ‘the unfathomly depth of this oriental mystery. .much of the dialogue out of our 
world altogether.’ For many reviewers the play was yet another example of the combi- 
nation of Westernized thought process with Eastern mysticism and phraseology. I he 
West loved Tagore for he reminded them of their own ancient tradition. Tagore is 
admired for his assimilation of Christian teaching with the best of Eastern wisdom and 
philosophy, for his simple and beautiful language. Hoyv'ever, he must not stray too far 
from the path laid down for him. Obscure language, esoteric thought and a posture of 
teaching and preaching should be avoided. The West wanted to see in him the fruits of 
the wonderful work of Christian and missionary effort in India where British rule and 
civilization achieved so much. Tagore should tell the West of the mystic bond between 
Orient and Occident. Tagore’s simplicity is praised; when he indulges in obs( urantism 
he comes under severe criticism. 

The West’s imagined and constructed Rabindranath is nicely summed up by The 
Athenaeum 8 May 1915: 

We admire Mr. Tagore greatly, as an artist to whose voice the world listens, and as one who 
is already bringing to his fellow-countrymen, .is none but a great poet can do, the need of 
certain ideas on which Western life is founded, and which Eastern life has on the whole 
overlooked. It is because he is nearer to ourselves than any other Indian poets are that he has 
so deeply touched us, and we have the right to say that, if he is nearer to us, it is becau.se 
he has, by conscious and unconscious processes, assimilated something of our standards and 
of the spirit of our literature. 

Tagore's next publication 7 he Post Office, translated by Devabrata Mukherjea, came out 
in September 1914. The play, as we noted earlier, had already been performed in 
London and Dublin. The TIJi (15 October 1914) found in the play ‘an impression of 
actuality, complete within the limits of human life as seen and heard in a real world.’ 
7 he Athenaeum (7 .November 1914) read the three plays of Tagore, Chitra, The King of the 
Dark Chamber and The Post Office together and found the last one most appealing. In 
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the two other plays ‘the burden of message was disproportionate to the machinery 
devised to deliver it; characters and situations alike groaned under the weight of the 
ill-concealed transcendentalism.’ In Post Office, however, ‘the whole episode is one of 
child life; we have scenes, simply, from the illness and death of an imaginative child, and 
see them as he sees them; and w-hile the symbolic idea is not obtruded, and does not, 
as we apprehend it, assume appropriate definiteness, the purely human interest is exqui- 
sitely sustained, and the management of such dramatic opportunities as simple situation 
affords is always happy’ 

In 1915 Macmillan published Kabir’s Poems translated by Rabindranath 'I'agore 
with an introduction by Miss Evelyn Underhill. Kabir was an Indian poet who lived in 
the fifteenth century. The Observer (7 March 1915) in its review of the book did not make 
any comment on the quality of translation; instead it introduced Kabir to the English 
readers as a great reconciler [who] ‘wished to end the conflict between Hindus and 
Moslems by showing that each were seeking by their own means the same end.’ The 
reviewer was pleasantly surprised finding Kabir’s message was so similar to that of Samuel 
Butler and quoted a passage from the latter to prove his point. 

For The Birmingham Daily Post (19 March, 1915) ‘it [Kabir’s poems] is a kind of 
mystical optimism that inspires his beautiful poems translated by Rabindranath Tagore 
in prose verse that remind us of the poetical works of the Bible.’ The Scotsman (22 March 
1915), recommending the book mentions that ‘Kabir is fortunate in having a poet as his 
translator, and it is interesting to note the characteristic Tagore touches in many of the 
passages.’ 

The Sheffield Daily lelegraph (3 April 1915) found the Kabir poems of ‘an extremely 
mystical character, and may not suit the taste of all readers.’ Yet their essential Christian 
sentiments were clear. ‘But, though in form it may ocea.sionally be unfamiliar and a little 
difficult, no reader of the English Bible, or even of George Herbert, can complain that 
in .spirit the present work is too esoteric. In fact, neglecting the mere letter of it— symbols 
such as Brahma, the Guru, etc. the Christian may find here an expression of hts own 
faith and aspirations.’ The paper had no difficulty in finding a place for the fifteenth 
century Indian poet, ‘one with our own poets, e.g. Blake and Tennyson.’ The conviction 
with which Kabir expresses himself reminded the reviewer of Herbert’s ‘quaintness and 
sincerity.' 

The first biography of Rabindranath Tagore in English was published in 1915. It was 
written by Ernest Rhys, himself a poet. The book was widely reviewed by most of the 
w'ell-circulated dailies and weeklies. The Observer (2 May 1915) thought that the book was 
written in a spirit of reverent enthusiasm and is full of information that it is good to 
know. In the book Rhys referred to Tagore’s short stories, then not known to the English 
speaking world. A curious The Observer wrote: ‘Let us hope that we shall all be given a 
chan^'e soon of making their acquaintance.’ 

In a close reading of the book The Birmingham Daily Post (7 May 1915) found a 
number of flaws in the work. Rhys’ ‘style is occasionally rather obscure [for his ] employ- 
ment of Indian words and of allusions to things and persons strange to the general 
reading public.’ 1 he Athenaeum (8* May 1915) found that ‘Mr. Rhys raises hopes which he 
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does not satisfy.’ The biographer is criticized for his failure to explain the duties and 
responsibilities of in estate manager, a po.sition which the poet once held. The paper was 
greatly surprised that Rhys wrote about the marriage of Tagore, his wife, and his chil- 
dren who died very young without ever mentioning their names: ‘Mr. Rhys, in what he 
calls a “biographical study,” disposes of Rabindranath’s seventeen years of family life in 
two paragraphs and does not so much as acquaint us with the names of his wife and 
children.’ 

The Pall Mall Gazette (10 May 191.*)) concurs with this analysis in its review of Rhys. 
The biographer’s labour was an essay in ‘uncritical eulogy:’ ‘Some of us find it difficult 
to take Tagore seriously as an Eastern poet. His verse recalls Western models and mas- 
ters...’ In Tagore the writer finds evidence of a certain section of Indians ‘becoming 
Westernised.’ Ihe Daily Chronicle (19 May 1915) attempts to put Tagore on an elevated 
position, emphasizing his role ‘as a reformer with the mission to the world, and a healer 
too.’ The reviewer expresses his satisfaction that ‘it is under the strong shield of our 
Empire that the genius of this Bengali singer has found itself and flourished.’ 

A similar position was taken by other papers. For The Standard (1 June 1915), the 
Tagore poems were short in ideas, ‘whether compelling or constructive.’ Tagore has been 
unduly extolled by a group of Western critics, ‘captured probably by the note of austere 
aloofness which dominates the man quite as much as his writings.’ 

In generally commending Rhys’ ‘little book,’ the TIS (.5 June 1915) once again 
foregrounds the virtues of the West in the context of East-West philosophical worldviews. 
It says that the notion that the East knows the unchanging secret of peace is facile. The 
West has a more complex society and culture; its advances in rationalistic science with 
increased command over all material means and a more realistic intellectual grasp of 
human history and human nature have thrown upon us a mass of problems which lay 
outside the horizon of the East till modern times. It is by no means true to say that the 
East has reached a finally satisfactory .solution to the problems of life. Tagore is interest- 
ing because he shows how India is grappling with the spitirual struggle of modern India 
in its eflbrts to reconcile the various strains of religious thought. Eastern and Western. 

The Spectator (26 June 1915), doubts Rhys’ pi.rtrayal of Tagore as ‘a pacifist of the 
Western type.’ The man was possibly misunderstovid by Mr. Yeats and other C’eliic poets 
who failed to grasp ‘the inner significance of the garden-house at Bolpur, or realise 
whither the Neo-Hinduism of Bengal is drifting.’ However, the paper is relieved that 
Rhys steered clear of Indian politics in his biography! ‘Most of us know that there are 
serious problems ahead, serious but not insurmountable, in the administration of India. 
Men of letters are, consciously or unconsciously, moulding the minds of young India, 
giving them a bent to this or that view of difficulties that await us and them. Let us at 
least be glad that, if Mr. Rhys has ventured into the still unexplored field of Bengali 
literature, he has kept clear of Indian politics.’ 

In June 1915 Rabindranath received a knighthood from the British crown. This was 
published as a news-item in The Daily Mail, Ihe Times and The Athenaeum without com- 
ments. A provincial paper, The Birmingham Gazette (4 June 1915), however, gave some 
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prortiinrncc tlic (*vt*nt publishing £i full urliclc with the title. An Indian Ivnighthood* 
It wrote : No award in yesterday’s Honours List was worthier than the knighthood given 
to Rabindranath Tagore, the great and gracious Bengali writer described by one of the 
Viceroys as the Poet Laureate of Asia.’ Interestingly a Woman’s Journal The Ladies’ Field 
(12 June, 1915) used the occasion to write on the poet for the first time. Tagore’s ‘all too 
few but infinitely delightful and imaginative volumes of verse have become cherished 
possessions of the connoisseur.’ 

B\ the end of 1915 it became clear that the media were becoming increasingly 
interested in Tagore’s school in Bolcpur. A number of articles were published ^n the 
subject, all highly praiseful of the project. In its issue of 10 December 1915 The Public 
Opinion published letters, which originally came out in the Warrington Guardian, which 
passed between a school teacher in north of England and Rabindranath on the latter’s 
regard for teaching for ‘the mental and spiritual faculties of the pupils.’ 

* * * 

In 191(5, the amount and variety of press writings on Tagore fell drastically compared to 
the previous two years. The TIS (16 March 1916) noted the publication of a little book, 
Alaharam of Arakan founded on the story of Sir Rabindranath Tagore by George Calderon. 
We recall that it was Calderon who adapted the play for performance in Britain and 
Ireland. The book’s historical interest lies in the fact that in it we find articles by K. N. 
Dasgupta containing some extracts of past reviews of Rabindranath and his work. The 
7/A' reviewer quotes approvingly the extract from Ramananda Chatterjee, editor of 
Modern Review, a Calcutta journal in English, in which were published many translations 
of the poet’s work. For 'I'agore real bondage, Chatterjee seems to suggest, is not political 
but of ‘cowardice and ignorance, of superstition, of customs, of authority, of priestcraft 
and of the letter of the Shastras.’ 

In the 2 May 1916 issue (1916) of The Times Educational Supplement the news of "ihe 
imminent closure of Presidency College, a premier educational institution of Calcutta, was 
given. The T£.S' had received a pre-publication copy of an article by Tagore on the subject. 
Rabindranath was much distressed and discomfited by the deteriorating relation between 
the young Indians and their English college teachers. Tagore wrote that the Englishmen’s 
increasing dislike of Bengalis stood in the way ‘for the latter to feel our reality.’ The war 
provided for an opportunity for the Indian youth to serve as volunteers which was provided 
by the government. Such co-operation could have led to a claim of fairness from the rulers. 
He entreated for a relationship based on respect and reverence from the students and love 
and compassion from their English teachers. In its absence ‘a distrust of all Englishmen will 
be transformed into an instinct from one generation to another.’ 

In 191(5 Tagore visited the US and Japan. The news was recorded by The Times (18 
September 1916) together with a Tagore poem which it published. The Times Educational 
Supplement (21 September 1916) published yet another account of Tagore’s school in 
Santiniketan, this time by an Indian correspondent. 

I wo books. Fruit -Gathering and Hungry Stones and Other Stories, were published in 1916. 
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Reviewing Fruit-Gathering, The Times Literary Supplement (23 November 1916) lamented the 
absence of ‘subtlety of rhythm’ which the original Bengali is said to have contained. The 
reviewer wondered if instead of a prose translation, verse forms could not be achieved. ‘In 
verse we might learn these poems the more easily by heart.’ 'The Irish Times (9 December 
1916) judged the book as less successful than Gitanjali. ‘lagore’s allegiance to what seems 
to be his own verse-form has become a trifle monotonous.’ Many of the poems contained 
‘beautiful thoughts,’ but the negation of rhyme and metre, which at first gave his poems 
an effect of weird simplicity, has become a stumbling block.’ 

The Nation (23 December) thought that in spite of customary grace and spiritual 
insight, these poems ‘impress us less than his first volume, for his manner seems to 
become slighter and more indefinite, and the likeness of poem to poem is so great that 
when one has read a few one seems to have read all.’ 

The Manchester Guardian (19 February 1917) found that Tagore’s translation was less 
successful: ‘far oftener than not the English gives us nothing of that clear definition 
which is the very essence of poetry.’ It continued; ‘Enveloped in a heavy vigour that is 
sometimes somnolent, sometimes active, but always shapeless.’ There are no doubt ‘a few 
exquisite’ and profound parables in Fruit-Gathering — yet overall a failure. The paper made 
a general point about translation: 

... that his books in English arc great books it is idle to pretend. The English people have 
bought nearly a hundred thousand of them in four years. It is hoped that they have bought 
them for few clear-cut excellences that tell us surely of a great Indian poet who can speak to 
us only in a phrase here and there, and not for the mists of platitude into which his genius 
for the most part falls in translation .... 

The translation of the first batch of Tagore’s short stories were heartily welcomed. 
The TLS (23 November 1916) found in the selection pictures of ‘many sides of modern 
Indian life and thought... Some [stories] are allegorical, some delightfully comic;’ one 
unfortunately ‘is more than a little disturbing in its revelation of what Indian people 
think about British rulers.’ All in all, however, like his other works, Rabindranath’s short 
stories ‘light up the dark corners of the strangeness, which separates East from West, and 
brings the reader closer to the common humanity while exhibiting clearly the differences 
in spiritual and practical standard.’ 

The Daily Telegraph (29 November 1916) also found the stories in the Hungry Stones, 
‘moving and embellished with imagery of a delicate and distinctive character.’ As studies 
of Bengali life ‘most of the tales are weirdly engaging,’ although because of their un- 
known background might not appeal to all English people. 

The Inquirer (9 December 1916) reviewer found in the stories (as in Tolstoy’s short 
stories) ‘parables of spiritual things without losing their tender human appeal.’ In a 
lengthy article revie.wing Tagore’s Hungry Stones and Fruit-Gathering, The Nation (22 Decem- 
ber 1916) reflected on how India was portrayed for the generations of British people. It 
was writers like Macaulay, Thackeray, Max Muller and Kipling who moulded the public 
opinion on India. It was Max Muller who depicted India as a sacred land of the intel- 
lectual Hindu Brahman caste. The English people were taught that Indians were sages 
and metaphysicians. What they were not told was that ‘the singularity of the Indian mind 
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may lie not at all in any over-powering intellectual gift, but on the contrary, on its 
emotional side.' Thanks to Tagore’s short stories the readers can now understand the 
'Indian modes of feeling.’ ‘In all these talcs, some romantic, some decorously comic, 
some gently .satiric, and others tragic and moving, the arresting thing is less the art of 
the writer than his revelation of the delicacy and power and purity of Indian emotion.’ 
This emotion which is the characteristic of Indian life was unknown to the West, ‘the 
reason, we suppose, that the home life of India was closed to us, partly to our own 
prejudices and partly by the Zenana.’ Tagore has given the English reader an entry to 
the ‘Eastern home life behind the veil.’ The stories are of ordinary people: ‘These people 
are evidently not intellectual giants, but they have a quick natural gift of emotion which 
make our Western life of the feelings seem crude and poor, and a little vulgar by com- 
parison.’ The Sunday Times (31 December 1916) also expressed its delight at ‘admission 
to the domestic interior of Hindusthan’ which Tagore stories opened for them. 

So far there was hardly any reference to the political Rabindranath in the British press 
writing on him. His Westernisation was focused and valorized. His absorption of Christian 
thought was highly praised. That Tagore, from an early age, was involved in the nationalist 
movement was not conveyed to the British public by the press. There were many articles 
‘introducing’ him to the West routinely itemiszing his aristrocratic background, his ground- 
ing in English literature, his journeys to the West, his refined, almost Christian mystic 
spirituality. There was total silence on his leading role in the Swadeshi and anti-partition 
movement of 1905, his patriotic writings, his views against British imperialism. Indeed, 
Rhys, the first English biographer of Tagore, was praised for not discussing Tagore’s poli- 
tics in his book. The Times, as early as in 1912, advised Tagore and his followers not to mix 
art with politics. Events in 1916 and thereafter changed all that. 

On 8 December 1916 The Daily Chronicle published the following under the rather 
tasteless title, ‘The Hun and Tagore’: 

A literary item of news finds its way here from Germany, via America. It is that Rabindranath 
Tagore’s play, “Chitra,” has recently been produced in Berlin. As those who have read irwill 
know, it deals with the Feminist movement in India. Tagore must feel himself highly honoured 
by the unasked patronage of the Prussian. He will also recall the words of another poet “The 
Prussian eagle’s beak is red.” 

The Times, on 2 January 1917 published the news that Tagore had gone to Japan the 
previous year where in an address to students he had denounced the Western civilization. 
He had made an appeal to Japan to reject the ‘spirit of the civilisation which is sowing 
broadcast over all the world seeds of fear, greed, suspicion, unashamed fits of its diplo- 
macy, and unctuous lies of its profession of peace and goodwill and the universal broth- 
erhood of man.’ 

Suddenly, for the West an unknown Rabindranath was unmasked. A mystic, other- 
worldly Tagore proved to be a transgressor, a rebel, a critic of all that Western civiliza- 
tion stands for. This character of the man increasingly began to irritate the press media 
and other opinion formers. 

Meanwhile, Stray Birds, a book of verse described by one reviewer as a ‘collection of 
epigrams and apothegms’ was published. Only a few papers reviewed the book, but the 
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comments were all unreservedly positive. For The Scotsman (19 February 1917) [the writ- 
ings] ‘reveal strikingly the author’s ability to penetrate behind the veil of outward ap- 
pearance to inner meaning of material and spiritual things.’ The Daily Mail (7 February 
1917) found the work ‘characterised by some gentle detached philosophy and the same 
facility of expression as Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s former works.’ The Era (2 February 
1917) was rapturous in its eulogy; ‘Tagore [is] at his best, indeed, if he had not already 
created “sensation” some years back, this would deservedly be the most-talked-of book 
of the season.’ 

For analogy The Spectator (24 March 1917) went deep into Hebrew religious text: 
‘The book resembles nothing so much as Hebrew Wisdom literature. It consists of dis- 
jointed sayings pregnant with short flights of wise rhetoric. He has written this time for 
the many, for busy people with no appetite for the dreams which ravish the intellectual 
few. He has come into the everyday world to speak to ordinary people.’ 

The Cycle of Spring, the translation of a Tagore drama, was less well received. The 
Times Literary Supplement (1 March 1917) merely reported the publication of the book 
without any comments of its own. The Spectator'^ (24 March 1917) reviewer admitted his 
inability ‘to attach any definite meaning to the poem as a whole.’ 

The Manchester Guardian (16 April 1917) was pleased finding in the work ‘an inex- 
haustible wealth of song and lyric dialogue. But the theme is conveyed with delightful 
versatility of dramatic resource; wit and humour, sarcasm and irony, all good-natured ... 
The whole little drama is a spring-gift such as England has seldom received.’ 

Another provincial paper, Sheffield Daily Telegraph (30 April 1917), found in the style 
a drama torm that was prevalent in Europe in the 16-17 sixteenth-seventeenth century: 
‘It is a work to which the old term ‘Masque’ would apply more accurately than any 
other. It is a piece of joyous symbolism in dramatic form and the idea it expresses is that 
of the recurring eternal rejuvenation of nature and humanity. The great Indian poet has 
written nothing less distinctly Indian, but nothing more essentially poetic.’ 

Theodore Maynard, writing in the New Witness (31 May 1917), was nearly vicious in 
his attack on Rabindranath. The poet was addressed as ‘our industrious babu’ (presum- 
ably for his prodigious amount of writing) who wrote, ‘like [our] Martin Tupper, endless 
moralising free verses’. It [Stray Birds] was ‘nothini; less and nothing more than proverbial 
philosophy,’ his Cycle of Spring was ‘incoherent and confused,’ his ‘lyrics monotonous.’ 

Tagore’s second book of essays. Personality, a collection of six lectures he gave in the 
United States, was published in London in 1917. The lectures were on unfamiliar sub- 
jects; What is Art? The Personality, The Second Birth, Meditation, Woman and My School. Fagore 
was critical of modern technology and its philosophy of power and covetourness, and 
pleaded for an inner search for man’s personality which alone would unite him with 
God, the Supreme Personality. 

In a long article The Times Literary Supplement (31 May 1917) gives a fair summary of 
Tagore’s thoughts on these subjects <nd points out certain disalfinities with the Western 
thinking on these issues. 

What wc seem to miss in this book is the joy of going on; even the mere joy of going on. This 
is absent partly because tentative justice has already been done to it in a chapter on Sadhana. 
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But it 15. absent also because, at bottom, just as England does not quite understand a life of 
eontemplatiou. or eveti a eontemplative period of life, so India is not quite in sympathy with 
a mere life of at non... India places the Brahman above the Kshatriya, and we have only to 
translate these by priest and warrior to see how diflicult it would be for us to accept the 
estimate. ... Indians are still thinking in medieval categories, like sturdy yeomen who till their 
own lands; and in that lies the glamour of their scholarship, art and religion; whereas in 
England every rood of soil of thought has long undergone intensive cultivation, and there is 
little room now foi any but landlords and labourers, encyclopaedists and specialists... The one 
might remember that Heaven helps those who help themselves, and the other not forget for 
the sake of life the causes of living. 

For The limes Ediuationa! Supplement (7 June 1917) Tagore’s ideas were completely alien 
to Western life-philosophy: interesting though these are [Rabindranath’s thoughts], 

they are barely intelligible except to one who knows the Indian ways and manner and 
mind, who can sympathize with their outlook and admire wholeheartedly their great 
ideals.’ 

The Baptist Times ami Freeman (15 June 1917) read in Personality a different message: 
‘...the book is of great value as a product of Indian religion purified by Christian mo- 
rality.’ A beginning lias been made in India and it is time ‘to lead them on, from that 
point, to the fullness of our Christian faith.’ 

Laurence Binyon, writing for The Manchester Guardian (21 July 1917) thought that: 

This little book has the great merit of setting us to think for ourselves; it communicates faith; 
and It has things to sav lo us which at the present moment it behoves us well to ponder. .We 
may beat the Get mans materially, but that there will be the danger that in the world of ideas 
they may prevail through our adopting their aims... We hear much admiring talk of organi- 
sation and efl'iciencv, and it is well that we should listen to a warning voice like that of Tagore, 
which insists . u the hutnan values in life, and reminds us that “organisation,” the ideal of an 
age of science, may become a hoinblc idol, and that we must look beyond it, and hold fast 
to the truth that the real function of organisation is to liberate the human soul. 

In the earliest encounter Rabindranath Tagore was constructed as a seer from the 
F.,ast by the literary establishment in England — no doubt with some complicity from 
the Indian students then in the country. This seer was regarded as one who was able 
to absorb the spirit of CMiristian mysticism and transform his own Hindu self. The 
poet was expected to plav (his role and be a mediator of’what was best in the West 
and Easit. Increasingly, however, thus constructed, the man failed to live up to their 
expectation :tnd said things unduly critical of West and unacceptably eulogistic about 
the East. As his philosophy and life-mission unfolded for the West, he was found 
unwanting, unfriendly and unwelcome. Macmillan’s selection from the vast and var- 
ied work of Tagore foreground and secure for him a place as a Messenger from the 
East soon turned out to be counterproductive. When it let the other Tagore to speak 
in Sadhana and Personality, the critics were largely unsympathetic, in many cases hos- 
tile and offensive. 

The English translation [My Reminisc ernes) of Rabindranath Tagore’s Bengali auto- 
biography touched a difierent chord with the reviewers in the dailies and weeklies. 
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They found the intimate story of a man in his domestic setting a pleasure to read and 
enjoy. Not only did the hook bring the 'real’ Tagore to the view of the English, it 
served a bigger purpose in evidencing how English learning and English ways helped 
develop a personality, outwardly Hindu, but deep down a devout Christian mystic. 

The New Statesman (4 August 1917) read the book as an interesting story of the 
development of a young person under the aegis of English influence in the then 
Bengal: 

It fhis autobiography] shows 'FagoiT lo be, not a tyj^ical figuie, the Easter n or Indian poet, 
but a Bengali poet and a nienibci, moreover, of a generation which learni largely and eagerly 
from English literature When he appeared as a representative of the East he caused some 
disappointment by being insulTrcieiitly Oriental; or else his admirers made themselves look 
foolish by discovering in him Oriental traits that were not there or were long familiar in 
English poetry His reputation was to suffer either way. d'here never was much Eastern mys- 
ticism in Tagore; but so long as his readers looked for it and failed to find it, they were 
puzzled and more than half-inclined to suspect a deeper mystery than ever 
Refreshingly, the reviewer, argued that Tagore should be read on his own merit, and not 
by means of comparison with Western poets: 

It is not until we cease to look in Tagore for a poet difTereni in kind from our own poets that 
wc can expect to appreciate him justly, .[he is] not the general mterpieter of a whole people. 
Those who called him the Shelley of Bengal were not very exact epigrammatists . 

But some did compare My Reminiscences with other works of the same genre. For Ihe 
Sunday limes (23 July 1917) ‘these ‘memory pictures’ have an atmosphere of very domes- 
tic reality about them, in that respec t at least resembling the youthful recollections of 
William Butler Yeats.’ The Spectator (25 August 1917) was reminded of ‘Yoshio Markino’s 
When He was a Child.’ 

Reviewing My Reminiscences, The Nation (25 August 1917) raised an interesting ques- 
tion. Why did Tagore not write originally in English? I'he answer suggested was that to 
be able to write in English (not merely translate from another language) one must give 
up his nativeness, his origin. Joseph Conrad was successful wTiting such classics as Ty^ 
phoon and Heart of Darkness^ because he gave up liis Polish ‘had he not abandoned Polish 
altogether, he would hardly have been able to write.’ Tagore, however, ‘is a Bengali to 
the heart. His genius is not akin to the English in any important respect. The English 
language cannot be said to have provided him with a spiritual home. That is why he 
cannot express himself, but can only imitate himself, in English.' 

The reviewers were pleasantly surprised with two unknown qualities of his writ- 
ing. For The Outlook (8 July 1917) ‘it is quite unlike other biographies, in that it deals 
entirely with impressions and ideas, and not with facts and dates.’ The Morning Post 
(20 July 1917) wrote in praise: ‘... a selection of pictures in remembrance cunningly 
composed and passion-tinged, which the unseen, ever-busy painter is always making 
for us — for you and me at this very moment.’ The Nation (25 August 1917) was 
pleased to discover humour in Tagore: ‘Not many readers would have expected that 
the author of Gitanjali possessed so pretty a vein of humour as appears in some of 
these stories.’ 
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Nationali/im which was published soon after the highly acclaimed My Reminiscences 
proved to be not only a great irritant for many reviewers, the book effectively brought 
to an end the image of an emollient Tagore for the British. Like other books of essays 
jKahonahsm was the product of a series of lectures given by Rabindranath. In these 
talks Tagore criticizes the philosophy of nationalism as ingrained in modern Western 
civilization and its imitation in emerging Japan and colonial India. He warns India 
not to be diverted from its path of social and spiritual advance to that of political 
imitation. 

The Times Literary Supplement (13 September 1917) was highly critical about ‘the pro- 
test of a seer’. It wrote : 

Sir Rabindranath here passes judgement [on] nothing less than the mass of activities and 
tendencies and standard of values which constitute the modern world.. .[the English reader] will 
be aware of a general repugnance to western civilisation on its political and industrial side... 
The reviewer found in Nationalism a number of deficiencies — his confusion between 
nation and state, his stretched comparison between Britain and Germany, his glar- 
ing omission to prescribe an alternative to Western civilization (which Japan and 
India are moving into), and, for his lack of originality. Nation embraces a single 
tradition expressed in a common language, a common literature, a commom body 
of customs and memories of things done or suffered together. For nation men are 
willing to die, not the mere state which is an organised political system. Rabindranath’s 
criticism of the modern state, the TLS opined, was more applicable to Germany 
than Britain ‘the British State does not present the appearance of an organization 
crushing individual liberty.’ Tagore, the paper noted, had no guidance to offer to 
the immediate practical problems. ‘If we ask what Sir Rabindranath would like to 
substitute for the present regime in India or how the economic needs of mankind 
are now to be supplied without a complete industrial organization, we get no answer’ 
Lastly, Tagore’s criticism of Western materialism was derivative: ‘in his formulation 
of them and in his reading of the facts of the Western world he has been not a little 
influenced by Western seers and critics[like] Wordsworth and Ruskin.’ The TLS 
took up another subject discussed in Nationalism, viz. British rule of India. While he 
was ‘no admirer of British rule,’ Tagore’s critique of Indian nationalism — was wel- 
come. Given ‘the fatal divisions of Indian Society, the exclusiveness of castes, the 
oppression of Indian by Indian’ ‘the way Indian nationalists would go is not India’s 
true path. 

The New Witness (27 September 1917) found ‘the greater part of the book is padding’, 
‘a mere v/elter of words.’ On Tagore’s conception of Nationality it wrote: 

the nation to him is only a mechanical organization for conquest and gain, ‘all stomach and 
no heart.' Can he not see that exploitation has nothing to do with national life, but is the 
offspring of the union between capitalism and cosmopolitan finance... A nation is a conscious 
and united association of men who arc prepared to defend their liberties with their lives. 

The Spectator's (13 October 1917) reading of Nationalism was sceptical and jestful: 'Surely 
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his humorous enjoyment of paradox must have been keen when Ive delivered the three 
lectures.’ Tagore misleads, ‘takes his audience as ignorant about India, his glib assertion 
[is] that India is a non-nation being neither greedy nor oppressive. He forgets the aggres- 
sive Marathas and Sikhs.’ The paper finds Rabindranath ‘a shrewd Bengali.’ Fie is 
remarkably courageous and outspoken; he possesses the instinctive tact in sizing up the 
foreigners he meets. In Rabindranath’s arguments in this book are reflected all that is 
wrong with Bengal and Bengalis. ‘Bengal is still eva.sivc of control and education, by 
inertia, by odd assumptions of philosophic or spiritual superiorily, in short, by Just such 
whimsical and ingenious arguments wc find skillful and at times impressive statement in 
these characteristically clever lectures.’ The hook Mitwnalisrn is not be taken seriously, the 
paper concluded: 

We need not perhaps take too serious a view of a poet's whimsical and paitly humorous 
incursion into a field with which he is not familiar. Pci haps these lectures arc only the Eastern 
counterpart of a sentimental journey the half-smiling, half-pettish records of the likes and 
dislikes of a man of genius, whose lightest thoughts find ready and rathei ii responsible expres- 
sion through a pen which can write two languages with ecjual ease and felicity. 
fhe Yorkshire Post (7 November 1917) was saddened by the transformation of a man 
who was a sage and whose voice was calm : 

they [the essays) are not written in that calm, beautiful s|:)irit which his other writings have 
taught us to expect in any book from his j^en. T he passion of the lectuics does not move us 
as does the passion of his poems, it rather repels . there is a touch of querulousness about 
It. lliS solution to the problems of Western civilization and nationalism is a trifle vague 
By 1917 altogether thirteen books of Rabindranath were published in Britain. The 
selection however from his vast and varied writing remained narrow and careless, 
translations often poor and patchy the whole project driven by immediate monetary 
gains of the parties involved all these contributed to Tagore’s rapid decline in popu- 
larity with the reading public and the increasing coldness of the press. Two other 
publications of the year, Sacrifice and Other Plays and Mashi and Other Stories failed to 
attract much attention of the dailies and weeklies. Reviewing the first. The Manchester 
Guardian (27 November 1917) found Tagore’s E’^rlish was dead today; reviewing the 
other the same paper wrote: 'stories may someumes seem remote, and to Western 
sense, lacking in sharpness of edge... some of the pieces hardly more than formal or 
trivial.’ Only the stories, 'Mashi’ and 'Post Master,’ stood out being 'exquisite and 
humane.’ 

The momentous events of 1919, the massacre at Jalianwala Bag, and Tagore’s renuncia- 
tion of knighthood in protest were not focused by the press. Only The Times (19 June 
1919) recorded Tagore’s ‘request to be relieved of his knighthood.’ That the request was 
not conceded was announced in its is ue of 2 August 1919. No other paper wrote any- 
thing on the subject. 

Was Tagore’s audacity, afTront to royalty, the cause of his second novel in translation. 
The Home and the Worlds failing to attract the attention of the Press? Only one publication, 
a sectarian one, The Church Times (1 August 1919) reviewed the book. The Home and the 
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World is ‘a systematic picture of modern India; the central them^ is Bimala; she may 
stand as typit al of our native land, half emancipated from the bondage of ancestral 
traditions; easily infatuated by ideas, liable to be swept ofT her feet by blind enthusiasm 
for Swadeshi; Sandip embodies the philosophy of Bolshevism, Syndicalism and Sinn 
Fien -a most eloquent Babu, a most unpleasant villain.’ 

Inevitably the question of Fagore’s ‘rightful’ place in the hierarchy of Western writers 
was raised; 

[Diisioevsky] ... not that there is any similarity between the two artists; one might as well 
compare a cathedral organ to a flute — the great Russian, moreover, has the background of 
a deep Chiistianity. But all Orientals and their ideal of human excellence is in many ways the 
same. 

In 1920 Tagore visited England, France, Switzerland, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, 
Austria and Czechoslovakia. He also visited the United States, the compelling reason 
being, in his own words, ‘They must listen to ...the East.’ He returned to India in July 
next year, after an absence of nearly fourteen months. The British Press, particularly The 
Times, followed the poet’s journey with interest publishing his itineraries, commenting 
briefly on his lectures and other activities in Europe. 

In its issue of 13 November 1920 The Times informed its readers that The King of the 
Dark Chamber would be produced in Frankfurt-on-Main: ‘this is the first occasion on 
which a long play by 'Fagore has been attempted in a European Theatre.’ In later issues 
his visit to Germany, his meeting with Princess Bismarck, the proposed institution of a 
German library in Santinikeian were reported. In Copenhagen Tagore’s reception was 
crowned by ‘a torchlight procession by students to his [the poet’sj hotel,’ we read in The 
'limes of 24 May 1921. 

Apart from mere recording of Tagore’s tour of Europe and America a number 
of papers commented on his lectures and activities during this journey to the West. 
The Nation and the Athenaeum of 17 December 1921 writing (by Padraic Colum^ on 
the 1920 ‘.season of lectures’ in America, referred to the recent visit there by 
Rabindranath; 

Last year Rabindranath Tagore did not come anywhere near making the success that the 
memory of his previous visits should have helped to bring him. This was because he was 
supposed to advocate - not in public - -Indian independence. Let not the Britisher suppose that 
this amounts to evidence of American friendship for the British* Empire! If it had been suggested 
that Tagore advocated freedom for the Moors the suggestion would have had something of the 
same eflect Americans are instinctively against any sort of overturn. Their own state was 
founded on revolution and their own heroic memories go back to revolution, but they are the 
last people in the world to take kindly to the idea of political or social struggle. 

The Brnish Press in general was surprised to see that Tagore had become very popular 
in Europe and tried to account for his so hearty and warm reception. The Observer 
correspondent from Vienna (26 June 1921) reported: 

I cannot remember any living poet who has been received with such unanimous and profound 
reverence and praise by the Vienna public and press, or who has made such deep impression 
by his personal appearance as this great Bengali writer and thinker At the Grosser Konzerthaussaal 
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Tagore recited a number of his poems ... [these] were found very beautiful in sound ... their 
remarkable hymn-like rhythms being much admired. 

While some of the daily papers noticed the present vogue of Rabindranath Tagore in 
Germany, The Birmingham Mail (2 September 1 92 1 ) supplied one measure of his popular- 
ity: ‘When he [Tagore] was in Berlin his publishers had placed order for 1,000,000 
kilogram more than 2,000,000 pounds of paper for his books. That was enough for 
3,000,000 volumes. Accounting for his popularity in Europe ‘as a prophet, a philoso- 
pher, a poet-seer. The Daily Mail (13 March 1922) surmised that this was due to the fact 
the people on the continent ‘were tired of materialism and were in quest for a wider, 
fuller life and a more real human brotherhood’ which Rabindranath seemed to have 
offered them. 

In 1921 two plays of Tagore were staged in I^ondon. These were noticed by a 
handful of papers. The second play. Trial by Luck, was found by The Daily Chronicle (24 
October 1921) ‘simple’ and ‘delicate.’ The Daily Telegraph (24 October 1921), however, 
raised a general point on the performance of Indian plays in Britain: 

It is a matter of .serious doubt whether the performance of Indian plays ... arc really worth 
the pains and the money expended on them. Experience of these productions shows incrcas- 
ingly that we do not get in the English versions anything of the quality which make them to 
be acclaimed on all hands as the literary masterpieces m their original tongue. 

Of Tagore’s Trial by Luck, the paper thought it ‘a simple little tale on the Christopher 
Sly, model. ‘The little play has enjoyable moments, but it would be better still in story 
form’. 

In November 1921 was published the second English biography, a slim volume of 
one hundred pages, by Edward J. Thompson who was Principal of Wesleyan College, 
Bankura, Bengal. 'I’hontpson had two advantages over Rhys, Tagore’s first biographer. 
He knew Bengali, and had longer acquaintance with Tagore through his many visits to 
Santiniketan. 

The first review of the book appeared in The Christian World (3 November 1921). 
The writer, in discussing the book, asked: ‘How far is Rabindranath Tagore a Chris- 
tian?’ The reviewer, quoting Thompson, wrote 'hat Tagore himself has denied any 
influence of Bible on his Gitanjali, having never r ad the text. However, according to 
Thompson, this was not the whole truth. Rabindranath was indeed influenced by 
Christian thought : ‘What is best in Gitanjali is an anthology from the ages of Indian 
thought and brooding; but it was the sun of Christian influence that has brought these 
buds into flower.’ 

The New Statesman (14 January 1922), welcoming the book, endorsed Thompson’s 
view that Tagore had been portrayed in the West one-sidedly. Instead of the multiplex 
creativity of the man the West had come to know him only as a ‘dreamer of a single 
attitude and mood.’ Unknown still to the West were his energetic variety and vivid 
response to the life of the world. The paper also praised the author [Thompson] for 
bringing to light for the first time the political Tagore -his part in the national move- 
ment and his opposition to Curzon’s plan (1905) to divide Bengal. 
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Increasingly in the 1920s the political Tagore gained ascendancy over the poetical Tagore 
in the West. In 1921 'I he Times (6 January 1921) had reported his views on the League 
of Nations as both ‘League of Vagabonds’ and ‘League of Robbers.’ Again in the same 
year Tagore said in London that ‘Western civilization was of no benefit to native states,’ 
and was duly reported in The Morning Post of 9 April 1921. The Tagore-Gandhi debate 
on Indian independence was eagerly watched by the British press. Writing on ‘The Real 
Tagore,’ The J^ew Statesman (14 January 1922) assured its readers that ‘an erstwhile Sin 
Feiner has changed his views, and his recent protest against M. K. Gandhi over the 
latter’s Non-cooperation strategy showed a complete blending in him fFagore] of the 
Fast and West.’ 

T he Fugitive, ‘a series of prose-poems, dramatic sketches,’ was published in late 1921. 
The book, noticed only by a few periodicals, was generally ignored by the more widely 
read journals. laveipool Daily Post and Mercury (25 January 1922) found the book ‘very 
curiously arranged,’ ‘the prose poetry [is] never quite English,’ and while not denying 
that ‘he is a thinker of subtlest order,’ ‘his rhythm is too often prosaic.’ Sheffield Daily 
Telegraph (8 December 1921) let be known that it was [becoming] ‘tired of this sort of 
thing’ [which is] ‘becoming overdone.’ For yet other papers there was ‘rhythmic mo- 
notony,’ ‘uttering most trivial commonplaces and platitudes.’ Tagore often ‘loses himself 
in a haze of words when he has nothing much to say.’ For The Sunday Times (4 December 

1921) , however, for all its tunes being ‘in the same key’ the work in general ‘will not be 
unworthy to stand with Gttanjali.’ 

Rabindranath’s next publication in English, The Creative Unity, was rather more widely 
commented on by the Press throughout the country. It appears that the media was 
focusing its attention on Tagore the essayist where he was polemical. Indeed, fo^ The 
Saturday Review (1 April 1922) Tagore’s poetry was ‘untranslatable’ — ‘this work of essays 
[is] more valuable than the entire collection of poetical works.’ The Observer (16 April 

1922) , on the other hand, thought ‘lecturing [the basis of the present work] has dulled 
Tagore’s sense of poetry and sense of humour.’ 

The Creative Unity is a collection of ten essays centred around a common theme. Much 
misunderstanding and recrimination between the East and West have kept them apart. 
As a way out of this impasse Rabindranath Tagore suggests the foundation of a Univer- 
sity (whicli he will start in his Santiniketan) that will bring students and scholars from 
West and East who will study philosophy, literature, art and music in an atmosphere of 
mutual respect and interchange. 

The Creative Unity evoked diverse responses. To quote The Saturday Review again: ‘They 
are the interpretation of an alien and antique philosophy by one who deeply understands 
the process of our mind. The aloofness of the Oriental enables him to solve the problem 
ol the artist’s attitude to his art in a manner we, blinded by the mists of our energy, are 
not capable of.’ Tagore’s criticism of the West has made him overlook the many positive 
contributions the latter has made in modern time. He is also oblivious of the inequities 
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that exist in his own country and society. Similarly he is silent on the good work of 
Europe in Africa. Tagore erroneously denies the West its ‘essential spirituality.’ The Sun- 
day 'Times (23 July 1922) reminds him of the ‘deep fission between the Mohammedan and 
Hindu in his own society.’ ‘He should also be aware of the evil of caste and purdah that 
disfigures India,’ the paper concluded. 

The Christian World (27 April 1922) tries to gauge the psyche of the man who wrote 
this book and detects a sense of betrayal on his part: 

What really makes the book important (to students of Tagore and India, at all events) is its 
revelation, in passages constantly occurring, of Tagore’s present attitude towards the West. 
Briefly, that attitude is one of irritation and impatoeince. In the past this poet has drawn 
gladly from Western thought and cultuie, and has interpreted the West to the East as he has 
interpreted the East to the West. The political events of the last few years, however, seem to 
have been too much for him. The Western spirit, he fears, with its mechanical and material 
collectivism, is killing the free impulse of individualism and humanity. 

The Christian World (27 April 1922) finds Tagore’s views all ‘very general and exaggerated 
onslaught.’ The Observer (16 April 1922) agrees: ‘[Tagore] makes statements, [there is] not 
enough arguments.’ The Sunday limes (23 July 1922) finds what Rabindranath says [is] 
‘simple enough in theory but lacks practicality as to how unity, synthesis [is] to be 
achieved.’ 

The Irish limes (28 April 1922) takes Tagore to task for his attitude to women. It 
comments: ‘A great deal of wrong and loss can shelter behind his simple ruling that 
“woman has to be ready to sufler.” ’ To advise a sex to be content with it would be 
ludicrous if one did not know the dread reality in all countries and ages against which 
women have suffered.’ 

As we have seen during the ’twenties the popularity of Tagore rose in Europe. y\t the 
same time it declined in Britain. In its issue of 22 December 1922 JoAn O' London's Weekly 
suggested that ‘at one time there was an English “boom,” almost a cult, in the writings 
of Sir Rabindranath Tagore. The War interfered with it, however, and it may never 
gather the same force again.’ 

Tagore’s Gora, a novel published in 1924, was no’, videly reviewed. In a tw'o sentence 
notice The New Statesman (2 February 1924) finds that the novel depicts ‘an unattractive 
picture (probably unfair) of the Bengali and the r?ader’s belief in the subtlety and wis- 
dom of the orient suffers accordingly.’ 

Both 1 he New Leader (15 February, 1924) and The Times Literary Supplement (28 Febru- 
ary 1924) thought that the established canons of literary criticism were inapplicable to 
Indian novels and they should not be judged as such. In Tagore’s novel the emphasis is 
on dialogue, debate, discussion, inner life of thought and there is less on scenery, events, 
and drama. Rabindranath Tagore is a thinker before he is a novelist, and the book 
reflects that trait. 

The next publication. Red Oleanders (1925), described as ‘dramatic poetry,’ suffered a 
worse fate. Faced with severe and unkind criticism of the work Tagore felt compelled to 
send a rejoinder to The Manchester Guardian which was published on 28 August 1925. The 
burden of the adverse comments in the Press was that ‘its symbolism was unfathomable. 
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its prose was undistinguishablf', and the style sufTered from vagueness.’ The Times Literary 
Supplement (9 July 1925) wrote: 

...For the greater part of the lime, it is quite impossible to discover what is happening ... the 
characters of the play arc sufiicieiuly lifeless to compel one to wonder what intellectual or 
moral purpose they can possibly sei've. 

On ihr style TLS has this to say: 

I he most acute of Tagore’s literary failings is perhaps a rather unbridled passion for meta- 
phor. In Red Oleanders' the profusion of metaphor is particularly trying. Now and again 
there is a happy phrase or image, but the constant stream of picturesque likenesses incurs an 
obvious suspicion It is to be feared that Tagore has been far more occupied with mere words 
than it is the business either of the dramatist or the poet to be. 

The Dublin Evening jS'ews (22 July 1924) found the drama \ague’ where ‘shadowy figures, 
indecisively male or female, meander through pages, uttering, pseudo-Maeterlinckian 
platitude.’ Facii one merit of Maeterlinck — its crystal clearness (as, for example in Les 
Avengles] Fagore’s new drama tacks. 

Lhe Scotsman (23 July 1925) echoes in a similar view: '...its characters come and go 
off the stage without doing anything that forms a plot.’ A minor provincial paper, The 
Southport Guardian (20 January 1926) was nearer the mark when it described the play as 
Tagore’s political parable,’ but admitted its inability to foreground the allegorical mes- 
sage or defining its metaphysical or political meaning as ‘the drama never gets clear of 
the atmosphere.’ 

In reply Tagore agrees that the book’s quality is not for him to judge. But w'hat he 
cannot accept is the allegation of incomprehensibility or vagueness of the work. Red 
Oleandeis has a definite meaning : 

I am not r.,mpctem to say how Europe herself feels about this phenomenon (the power and 
tuthlessness of impersonal organisation) produced by her science ... But I can say on behalf 
of the inarticulate Asia what a terrible reality the West is for us whose relation to ourselves 
is so little human. The view that we can get of her in our mutual dealings is that of a titanic 
power with endless curiosity to analyse and know, but without sympathy to understand, with 
nunibeiless arms to coerce and acquire, but no serenity of soul to realise and enjoy (The. 
Manchester Guardian, 28 August 1925) 

Cjiven thi.s unequal and unfriendly relation that exist.s today between Europe and the rest 
of the world : 

It should cause no surprise to anybody if a poet belonging to a continent swallowed up by 
the menacing shadow of Europe gives a prominent place among the dramatis personae of this 
play to an apparition which so powerfully occupies the imagination of a vast world consisting 
of non-Wcstein races. It is not an individual, but a doom... 

In a deeply felt personal note the pc^et continued : 

I can assuie my reader that I never meant to use this book as propaganda. It is a vision that 
has come to me in the darkest hour of dismay. 

His faith m the essential goodness of human nature remained unshaken. The poet’s hope 

IS that some day woman’s uncorrupted heart would restore the human from the unholy 
spirit of rapacity. ^ 
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Is it the ingrained sense of self-righteousness of the Western critics that they failed 
to read the core meaning of Red Oleanders? It is revealing that The Manchester Guaidian (28 
August 1925) found it important to write editorially on the subject on the same day that 
it published Tagore’s letter. The paper accepts the poet’s criticism of the Tnassive ma- 
terialism of the West,’ but promptly reminds him that there arc many European thinkers 
who hold similar views. In truth, the Editorial continued, since the day of Antigone the 
struggle of the little man against the powerful big man had gone on and still continues. 
In this war both the East and West arc implicated: "We share a common burden, and we 
should equally be at pains to prevent the organisation of man from becoming the brutalisation 
of man.’ While admitting the special pain of the East under the bondage of imperialism 
of the W^est, the ever increasing plight of all humanity under the ‘Leviathan’s pressure’ 
is a fact which ‘affect[sj us all.’ The debate, for the time being, remained inc:onclusive. 

The next book, Broken Ties and Other Stones (1925), did not fare better either. It 
appears that when Tagore published his poems on universal themes like God, love or 
nature, these through narrowness of selection, indifferent translation and over familiarity 
through repetition, come under the critics’ harsh treatment. W’hen he is more specific 
and writes in intimate language of Bengali domestic and social life, the ever busy com- 
mentators, reluctant to expend some intellectual effort to engage with another culture, 
pass facile Judgement on this kind of literature. The Manchester Guardian (20 November 
1925) finds the stories difficult to follow: ‘It is difficult for the average Westerner to 
appreciate much of it, he dips into something which he cannot fathom.’ For The Insh 
Times (8 January 1925) these ‘peculiar’, ‘novel’ stories, if. typical, ‘we have to cone lude the 
chasm between the East and the West widens every day of what the world is pleased to 
call progress.’ 

W9ien any credit w^as given to the work the language was found discreet and ( ircum- 
spect and it was weighed in a familiar comparative mode. The stories (‘Giribala’ being 
‘masterly’) display ‘economy of words,’ ‘sense of spiritual values in the life of India,’ and 
occasionally ‘successful use of symbolism.’ On the last point The limes Literary Supplement 
(14 January 1926) gave its verdict: fTagore is] ‘half-way between (a)leridge and Mr. T. S. 
Eliot.’ 
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1926 turned out to be an eventful year for Tagore and the British Press. Rabindranath’s 
multifarious activities at that time came to be noticed by the media and he was written 
about extensively. In June Tagore arrived in Italy and was warmly welcomed by Musso- 
lini. Civic receptions were held in his honour and the Duce himself was present at 
Tagore’s lectures on ‘The Meaning of Art.’ His play, Chitra, rendered in Italian, was 
performed on the stage. For a time, it seemed that the fascist dictator’s stage manage- 
ment of Tagore which would hopefully boost the rapidly deteriorating international 
image of the regime wc^uld succeed. The Italian Press put about distorted versions of 
Tagore’s views which he had no way of putting to right. It was only when Tagore left 
Italy and came to Switzerland that he gathered from Romain Rolland how the Italian 
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propaganda inarliinc liad made use of him to suit their purpose. Later in Zurich he met 
Signora Salxadori wiio gave iiim a first-hand account of fascist atrocities witnessed by 
herself and corroborated by Modigliani in Vienna. 

All this time the British Press was keeping a close watch on Tagore. The Times (2 June 
1926) reported the poet’s arrival in Rome where he was received by Signor Mussolini. 
On 1 1 June 1926, The Daily News informed its readers that Tagore was in Italy: ‘He has 
changed his opinion regarding Fascism and its leader, though he argues that no good 
would result from the e.xiension to other countries of methods which have been suitable 
in Italv.’ An article by Aldo Sorani, based on his talk with Tagore while he was in 
Florence, was published in The Ohsener (27 June 1926). The article steered clear of the 
Mussolini-Tagore encounter. 

On 29 July 1926, 1 he Manchester Guardian published Tagore’s reply to his critics who 
had alleged that the poet was an admirer of the idea and method of Fascism. In truth, 
Tagore wrote, 'I was not competent to say anything about Fascism as, not having studied 
the subject.' [Indeed) 'I have realised that in Italy today it is impossible for a traveller 
lo gather the information necessary for an unbiased estimate of the movement.’ About 
Mussolini; ‘My admiration for the personality of Mussolini which I have had occasion to 
express was that of an artist.’ 

The matter did not end there. On 5 August 1926, the famous letter by Tagore to C. 
F. Andrews was published in the same paper. 'Fhe next day its London correspondent’s 
report of a meeting with the poet was printed. Among other things the to Andrews’ letter 
and the subject of his Italian experience formed part of the discussion. 

Fhe letter to Andrews was long, frank and honest. Tagore did have misgivings created 
b> reports reaching India about the character of the Fascist movement; ‘I wanted to keep my 
mind neutral when 1 came to Italy.’ In Italy the language barrier, and over-eagerness of 
reporters who had thetr own agenda created the impression with the public that Rabindranath 
was in sympathy with Fascism. Not only the biased Press, but also a section of the intellecUial 
society, tried to convince Tagore of the practical necessity of the creed given the volatile 
nature of the Italian society. Even if it is conceded that a sovefreign state is at liberty to choose 
its method of government, Fagore who had always been against nationalism, violence and 
aggression could not p(jssibly support a system that ‘ruthlessly suppresses freedom of expres- 
sion, enforc es observances that arc against individual conscience.’ 

Fhe letter touched on other subjects like Italy’s and the West’s deviation from the 
true path of Christianity, the role of the Slate and the place of the individual in it. The 
letter concluded with the hope that he was able to clear up the misunderstanding that 
his visit to Italy had created. The readers were urged that they must understand that his 
ideals could not be in harmony with the philosophy of Fascism. 

The debate continued for a while. Responding to Tagore’s letter The Manchester Guardian 
(7 August 1926) pointed out that he [Tagore] was for a long time opposed to nationalism 
and its handmaiden, a strong illiberal state. Tagore, while rightfully accepting the rich 
cultural heritage of Europe, and especially Italy’s contribution to it, firmly opposed 
Fascism, and [thus] ‘he does not foresee a long life for this experiment.’ The Inquirer (14 
August 1926) discussed The Manchester Guardian article and the interview of Tagore by 
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Prof. Salvadori, and was pleased to report the poet’s fundamental opposition to Fascism. 
The Tago re-Mussolini meeting also formed the topic for the columnists writing h^r I he 
Daily Express (21 August 1926) and a few other papers. 

On 25 August 1926 The Manchester Guardian published a long letter by Carlo Formichi, 
who had arranged both visits of Tagore to Italy, and accompanied and guided him 
during his stay in the country. He thought that Tagore’s own a( < ount published in the 
Press was not correctly given. ‘There are perhaps some points on which my memory of 
the facts may help Dr. Rabindranath Tagore to reconstruct the story of his relation with 
Italy; that he needs my assistance for this purpose may be gathered from a letter which 
he wrote to Mr. Andrews ...’ Prof. Formichi opined that from the beginning Tagore was 
determined that he would not make any statement on Italian politics (‘politics always 
lead to controversy’). He was interested only in the cultural exchanges between the two 
countries. His two meetings with Signor Mussolini was most cordial, and they talked 
mostly ‘on the cultural relations to be established between Italy and India and the 
lectures which the poet was to deliver in Rome.’ Tagore was greatly impressed by the 
personality of Mussolini, and expressed his doubt that he could be ‘the cruel tyrant 
whom so many are pleased to depict.’ Italy was safe in his hands and would progress to 
great future under his leadership. It was only when Tagore had left the country that he 
wrote to Prof. Formichi saying that ‘numerous facts had been brought to his notice about 
the method of Fascism which challenged the judgement of humanity and jjrevented him 
from remaining silently neutral.’ 

Writing editoiially on the subject on the same day The Manchester Guardian was plea.scd 
that the misunderstanding had now been resolved, and was generous in its praise that only 
men of such tolerance and mutual respect could undertake such a ‘clearing-up to process’ 
so easily and perfectly. According to the paper there were two issues to face up: Mussolini 
the man and the nature of Fascism as applied in Italy. The leader writer agreed with 
Tagore that ‘none of us can pretend today to pass judgement on that powerf ul and singular 
personality,’ However, about Fascism there cannot be any disagreement that its general 
character is completely in discord with all that European civilization stands for. 

The Manchester Guardian (15 September 1926) returned to the issue once again and 
published a report by its Rome correspondent. In Italy, the correspondent wrote, Fagore’s 
famous letter to C.F. Andrews was not published, neither was there publication of Tagore’s 
own words about Mussolini or Fascism. Indeed, the reading public w'as fed with the most 
virulous criticism of anyone who dared to question the leader or the goxernment. I'agore, 
the Italian Press declared, was ‘dishonest who through his idiocy reneged on Italy’s 
traditional and lordly hospitality’ and ‘began to ‘spit poison’ against the country as soon 
as he crossed the borders. 

After Italy Rabindranath visited Switzerland and Austria and arrived in Britain in July 
1926. This time, unlike his tours of 1920-21, Tagore was more warmly received, and the 
press coverage of him was extensive. This time, interestingly, there appeared much lighter, 
often affectionate writing, on the man Rabindranath. Glasgow Daily Record (7 August 1926) 
reported his (Tagore’s) dislike of London- ‘a stifling cave,’ his proposed visit to Ca)rnwall, 
his sitting for an Epstein statue, and the possibility of staging a play of his by Miss Thorndike. 
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’jj t^onclcniiiiitioii ol tlit* ovcr-sciisstioiifllism of modern film w3S reported by T'ht 
Obierver (8 August 1926). I he Ddily Courier (9 August 1926) published a picture of him with 
lipstcin describing him as the great Hindu poet mystic.’ A number of other papers also 
published his picture. I he Inquirer (14 August 1926) wrote in jest: ‘We wonder, by the way, 
what Epstein, to whom I'agore is sitting will make of that calm, beautiful countenance?’ 
The physical appearance and personality of Rabindranath have been an enduring interest 
for the jiress. The admiring gaze continued this time, when he was sixty-five years old. The 
Westminster Gazette (21 .August 1926) saw in him ‘a flowing fine hair, moustache and beard, 
and flowing creamy draperies, a beautiful figure — serenity and poise incarnate,’, H. A. 
Brailsford (The New Leader, 27 August 1926) spoke of ‘this astonishingly beautiful figure.’ 
[he Daily Graphic (5 August 1926) wrote of ‘An Indian who conquered Europe.’ Comment- 
ing on this ‘amazing vogue of Rabindranath Tagore,’ the paper declared: 

The reappearance of lagore in London is always an event. How should it not be? He is an 
extraordinary person, and as a phenomenon (there is no other word), he stands entirely alone 
in our modern world. 

The Evening Standard (5 August 1926) alone sounded a different note . Referring to Tagore’s 
visit to L<5ndon the Paper suggested that this would hardly cause so much excitement as 
his visit before the War. Then there w'as too much hype about this man who was even 
compared with the great poet Shelley. Tagore really is a Bengali poet who has been 
almost entirely moulded by European experience. 

Why did Tagore suddenly become popular in Britain? It is possible that the country 
had become used to his criticism of the West and had grown up to ignore the unpleasant 
remarks of this innocent man. While in London Tagore gave a number of interviews to the 
Press. His handling of the Italian episode with courage and honesty was appreciated as was 
his kind words about tlie West. ‘He can still look hopefully upon Europe,’ - The Westminster 
Gazette’b (21 August 1926) reporter who interviewed him wrote enthusiastically. 

1926 was also the year when Edward Thompson’s revised biography — Rabindranath 
Tagore: Poet and Dramatist - was published. Thompson argued and a sympathetic Press 
concurred that through indifl'erent and inadequate translation of a narrow range of his 
work I'agore had lost his popularity in the English-speaking world. The biographer made 
an attempt to change the world image and understanding of Tagore. The West had 
known only one aspect, a tiny one, of this man’s work. The work that had been translated 
projected a man ‘soft’ and ‘wistful’, and ‘full of charms.’ But the real Tagore was ‘brave’, 
his ‘.spirit was brave and independent.’ 'I’hompson, in cITcct, wanted to erase the image 
of a poet-seer that the Orientalists had created and to present a writer of a wide range 
of subjects, of genre and style. He wanted to project a ‘fully rounded, robust and incom- 
parably greater and moving Tagore.’'"'* 

But in reality interest in Tagore had touched a low web, in spite of the sudden 
wanning up of the Press in 1 926. Thompson had difficulty in finding a publisher for his 
book. The Clarendon Press declined, saying ‘ lag is entirely past his tag over here, that 
he would sell 100 copies.’ In modern days supermarket speak I'agore has passed his shelf 
life and therefore his sale by date.'"' 

From now on Rabindranath was' not much reported by the British press. The Manchester 
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Guardian (14 September 1927) published a letter from Tagore protesting against a favour- 
able review in The New Statesman of Mother India by Katherine Mayo, an American travel 
writer. The book’s reference to Tagore’s conviction that ‘marriage should be consum- 
mated before puberty’ was a hideous lie, deliberately untruthful and irresponsible, Tagore 
wrote in his letter. 

In The Times of 29 November 1928 was published an item commenting favourably 
on Tagore’s critique of the nationalist cult in India. The paper reported that according 
to Tagore the real problem in India was not political but social: ‘Political freedom will 
not give us freedom when our mind is not free.’ 

In 1929 Tagore went to Canada to represent British India at the National Confer- 
ence on Education, The Times reported in its issue of 23 March. On his way to the USA 
he was stopped at San Francisco where oflicials asked him if he could read or write 
English. An offended Tagore refused to land. Reporting the incident. The Evening News 
(24 April 1929) dismissed the matter suggesting that Tagore was ‘destitute of humour’ 

In 1930 a busy and restless Rabindranath went on a lecture tour of Europe, USA 
and Canada. His paintings were exhibited in Paris, Birmingham, London and Berlin. His 
speeches were increasingly critical of British rule of India, the evil of nationalism and the 
material civilization of the West. He met eminent persons like Einstein and Bernard 
Shaw, yet the big metropolitan newspapers, and other powerful opinion makers did not 
pay much attention, and wrote hardly on Tagore. In The Times (being a paper of record) 
his movements and activities were reported but not much discussed. 'Phe paper routinely 
chronicled his travels and speeches. For example, on lb May 1932, it reproduced (at the 
request of the Society of Friends) Tagore’s appeal for a fresh start in Indo-British rela- 
tions based on ‘harmony and understanding, intimate fellowship and truth.’ The appeal 
made by sixty prominent Indians, headed by Rabindranath Tagore, for the release of 
political prisoners was published in its issue of 10 June 1933. On 7 February 1934, The 
Times' Correspondent in Calcutta informed its readers of Tagore’s displeasure (‘Mr. Gan- 
dhi Rebuked’) of Gandhi’s theory of Divine Vengeance on the people of Bihar that 
manifested itself in the terrible earthquake in that part of India. Reporting the corre- 
spondence between Professor Gilbert Murray and Dr. Rabindranath Tagore in its issue 
of 16 February 1934, the paper almost casually scripted that in his reply ‘Dr. Tagore was 
uninspiring in repetition of his well-known condemnation of Western exploitation of the 
East.’ 

It appears that the national Press had lost interest in Tagore. The provincial papers 
like The Manchester Guardian, literary journals like The Spectator and liberal Christian or- 
gans like The Friend continued to write on his activities. His views on religion, philosophy, 
politics, education and Indo-British relations were sympathetically appraised by writers 
in these periodicals. 

The Times reported but did not discu.’S Tagore’s Hibbert lectures which he gave in May 
1930. In 1931, when commenting on Gertrude Emerson’s book. Voiceless India, its reviewers 
mentioned Tagore’s introduction to the book which was ‘enthusiastic’ and ‘angry.’ The 
book itself, according to one reviewer, contained much superfluous information and suf- 
fered from being one-sided and silent on the ‘degrading social customs of Indians.’ 
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A provincial daily, Glasgow Daily Record and Mail, which previously had shown no 
interest in Rabindranath Tagore, suddenly came out with an item in its ‘This Morning 
Gossip’ column (8 January 1931) inviting its readers to share its glee at the poet’s dress- 
ing down by the American press baron, W. R. Hearst, who was usually critical of the 
British Empire. Rebuking Tagore for his ‘colossal nerve,’ Hearst warned him not to 
forget that, ‘his own India is kept from going to complete smash only by power and 
justice of Britain.’ One wonders why a Glasgow paper, which so far had made no attempt 
to inform its readers about Rabindranath, his literary, social and educational work, 
should suddenly find immensely newsworthy a comment made by someone from the 
other side of the ocean about the man. Was there a great dearth of news on that day, 
or^ were it that only amusing and derogatory comment about the poet was regarded as 
worth printing, however casual and irrelevant they might be? 

As a matter of fact this man with ‘colossal nerve’ was then in Britain and was, in lectures, 
condemning nationalism both of the Eastern and the Western brands, and was making a 
passionate plea for international cooperation, mutual understanding and open relationship of 
people all over the world. Refreshingly, The Spectator in its issue of 7 June 1930 published an 
article by Tagore on ‘the fundamental issue of the Indian problem, and let its readers hear 
of the Indian case from Indians themselves.’ The paper did not agree with lagore’s argu- 
ments, yet opened its column inviting comments by writers qualified to speak for moderate 
Indian opinion. The readers’ response was published in its subsequent issues. 

Rabindranath visited the Soviet Union in late 1930. Only one aspect of the tour was 
taken up by The Times and The Manchester Guardian. Other papers did not find anything 
to report on the subject. It was Tagore’s alleged interview with the reporter of Izvestia. 
The Times’ (29 September 1930) headline to the story (running only fourteen lines) was 
cryptic; ‘The Soviet Ex'-cution. Disapproval within Russia.’ The Izvestia story [is] ‘alleged 
to have been written by Sir Rabindranath Tagore.’... ‘he [Tagore] dreams that some day 
his country may be admitted to the blessings and emancipation of spirit such as the 
people of USSR enjoy.’ 

In a fuller account The Manchester Guardian (14 OctoberT930) under the caption An 
Appreciation and a Warning, highlighted Tagore’s admiration of Russia ‘in spreading edu- 
cation among the peasant masses,’ and its realization that it was through universal edu- 
cation that all social evils can be eradicated and not by ‘police batons and military 
browbeating.’ In the same interview the poet also expressed his uneasiness about Soviet 
leaders’ ‘class hatred and revengefulness’ against their opponents. He pleaded for open- 
ness, tolerance and free circulation of intellectual exchange and moral persuasion. 

* * * 

Tagore’s paintings, a medium to which he came late in his life and excelled quickly, were 
not given much attention by the British press. A collection of his works was exhibited in 
Birmingham and London in 1930. The opening of the Exhibition was reported in The 
Times on 5 June 1930 without any review or comments by its arts correspondent. For The 
Friend (13 June 1930) his paintings were closely compatible to the drawings of William 
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Blake. Their expression of the mystical and the hymnal, their quality of peace and 
tranquility were remarkable ancj memorable: ‘They are the pinning down to paper not 
of feeling, or evolution, but of pure essential harmony’ It was The Birmingham Mail (4 
June 1930) which published a careful, detailed and expert review of lagorc’s achieve- 
ment in a new medium. The critic pointed out the nature of evolution which marked his 
venture in this field. The early paintings bore the mark of ‘automatic submission to a 
rhythmical impulse’ ‘devoid of material representation.’ Later works were marked by 
‘suggestion of human figures in movement.’ Yet the link between the two is organic: 
‘rhythm is the commanding feature.’ The paintings done in 1929 progressed with a 
‘deliberate aberration from natural forms, approaching in some instances the deliber- 
ately grotesque.’ The critic concluded enthusiastically: ‘This exhibition is a marvellous 
example of the sense of balance, even into the most fortuitous of its forms.’ 

The 1938 exhibition, however, was more closely scrutinized by the press. Report, but 
without any review, of the show in the C^almann Gallery, London was published in 'The 
Times (10 December 1938). A number of other papers were more interested. The Daily 
Mail (14 December 1938)) reviewer, Pierre Jcanneral, saw in these ‘doodles’ vast meaning 
because of ‘his [Tagore’s] inborn feeling of beauty and the expanse of mind.’ These 
works reminded The Manchester Guardian (15 December 1938) of the art work of a Mexi- 
can pot, of Celtic illumination and of a soft and atmospheric water colour by Turner. The 
Observer (18 December 1938) writer found in the work a ‘great zest for movement, [and] 
unusual use of lighting.’ The Sunday Times (18 December 1938) wrote guardedly: ‘...whether 
any given drawing has “come off’’ or not from the point of design is debatable, yet there 
is a loveable, playful flavour in them all.’ Exceptionally, The Great Britain and East (15 
December 1938) saw in Tagore paintings oriental in.spiration coming from Hindu my- 
thology: ‘His portrait of an Indian girl is reticent in its mysticism. He interprets the soul 
of his people and is content to allow the physical aspects of their existence escape as if 
by accident from the cloud of colour splashed on the canvas. Only the East could have 
produced this art’ Here, refreshingly there is no sign of excess anxiety to find analogous 
texts, be that from distant Mexico or native Turner. Joseph Southall who wrote the 
Introduction to the Catalogue of the Birmingham Exhibition also wanted to situate 
Tagore paintings within an Indian tradition of ‘powerful imagination seeing things in 
line and colour as the best oriental sees them, with the sense of rhythm and pattern 
found in Persian and Indian textile.’ 

In a long, detailed and knowledgeable article, A land made for poetry/New India’s hope and 
fears, the anonymous author writing for I he Times Literary Supplement (1 February 1936) 
suggested that ‘there is fortunately, no need to assess his [Tagore’s] achievements yet.’ 
Rabindranath, the writer continued, who ‘span the generations between the beginning of 
modern Indian literature and what that literature is doing to-day, is to be praised for his 
genius for following the life of his own dme with more quick and various and catholic 
interest, than any other poet.’ His metrical ease and mastery are described as unique. It 
appears that the reviewer knew the Bengali language and its literature well. He refers to 
Tagore’s recent Bengali works like Lipika, Muktadhara and Bithika ('Fhe writer, how'ever, does 
not mention that these new writings remain untranslated into English. Neither does he 
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make any case for their translation). 'Fhe West’s inscription of him as a ‘mystic’ is readily 
rejected. ‘His senses are too alert, too troubled with every movement of the world outside 
India to be so dismissed.' Yet such variegated interests and ‘a curiosity which time could 
not deaden’ perhaps got the better of him when he went to Russia (‘too pervadingly 
enthusiastic’), the reviewer commented. 

The article, though long and erudite, reflecting the writer’s extensive knowledge of 
India and its literary products, is burdened with much essentialist and canonical thinking 
about the Orient. Thus the old Indian literature has been neither romantic nor classical, 
but in the main of one sort only, devotional and religious. The habit of comparing 
Tagore with European poets was not dispensed with. In this article he was found in the 
e.xcellent company of Dryden and Robert Bridges. 

In 1940 the Oxford University honoured Tagore by conferring on him an honorary 
degree of D.Litt. I he limes reported the news in its issue of 28 February 1940. Before 
that, on 23 February 1940 the paper printed an article, ‘The Poet of India Rabindranath 
I'agore’s genius’ by Edward Thompson. Following the well-worn convention Thompson 
highlighted the Tagore family’s Western connections to Dwarkanath (the poet’s grandfa- 
ther), to ‘a bn)ther (of Rabindranath) who w'as the first Indian to enter the ICS.’ Rabindranath 
himself read Shakespeare in London University, Thompson informed his readers. 

Rabindranath Tagore died on 7 August 1941. Next day The Daily Herald, The Daily 
lelegraph and Morning Post, The Mivs Cronicle and '1 he Times published the news of the ‘passing 
away of the famous poet.’ In brief obituary notices his sudden rise to fame in the West 
following W. B. Yeats’ introduction of him to the English literary world and the award of the 
Nobel Prize was highlighted, as w'as his role as a ‘religious leader of surprising eloquence.’ 
He was praised for his outstanding personality and remarkable presence. Peterborough of The 
Daily Telegraph and Morning Post (8 August 1941) reminded readers of Tagore’s renouncement 
of Knighthood after the ‘Amiitsar incident’ — an act which he was urged to reconsider. For 
The Neivs Chronicle (8 August 1941) this was an act of ‘tact’. The same columnist of The Daify 
Telegraph and Morning Post also referred to lagore’s experiment with paintings which he began 
late in his life. Such late start and uniquely experimental brush reminded Peterborough of 
Churchill who began to draw' late in his life. A similarity between Tagore and the Spanish 
painter Zuloaga pleasantly surprised Peterborough. Thus was Rabindranath safely coopted 
into the convention of Eun)pean modern art. 

That he was anti-imperialist, anti-nationalist and was against the British rule of India 
did not find any space in this w'riting. 

Conclusion 

How serii)us and important are these writings in the British Press? After all we know of 
the pressure under which the dailies and weeklies conduct their business. There is pres- 
sure ol time, the deadline, the pressure of fad and fashion, what will sell the paper, how 
will the competitors react, the constraints of space, style and policy'. The writings arc for 
today or this week, to be consigned to the bin the next day or week. 

Yet there is no d«'ubt that the Press is important and influential. It is the accumu- 
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lation of perceptions over time that tlieir day to day columns convey, establish and get 
etched in the public mind and remain embedded in historical c onsciousness. Media, to 
a great extent, reflect and mould public policy, public understanding and public attitude. 
The press cuttings are historical documents of a particular time and milieu. 

How do the writers for the Press ac(juire their knowledge of the subject of their 
report and comment? They go through schools and universities which embody and 
distribute knowledge. Such knowledge is derivative, authoritarian and based on a number 
of unquestioned assumptions. 'Phe student-tiirned-Journalist consciously or unconsciously 
reproduces such knowledge and perception. 

In the early years of the twentieth century knowledge about the East was derived 
from a discourse known as Orientalism. The British imperialism that ruled India drew 
its intellectual and moral strength from Orientalism. The all-powerful West held a world- 
view that was Eurocentric, hegemonic and nationalistic. The colonial political economy 
that was India at the time encouraged the growth of a cluster of connections which made 
India weak and inferior, and British a powerful and privileged modern rational state. 
'Phe relationship, clearly, was one of inecjuality. 

In the civilizational scale derived by the West India was assigned an inferior status. 
From this followed the Justification of colonial rule which was based on a theory of 
progress that hierarchized races, cultures and civilizations. In the binary division of ‘Self’ 
and the ‘Other’ the West (Self) was rational, enlightened with scientific and rational 
atrributes, whereas the non-West (Other) was irrational, passive, ahistorical. 

In 1912, when our story of Rabindranath and the British Press begins, India had 
completed one hundred and fifty-five years of colonial rule. Her weakness, political and 
economic, was attributed not to her colonial dependency, but to structural and endemic 
backwardness. This, and the need for a lung period of tutelage, help and guidance by 
Britain was accepted as an ordained fact by all shades of opinion in the metropolis. 

Phe East was an object for inspection, viewing and gazing by the West. Every aspect 
of the East had to be judged, assessed and examined against Western canons, and those 
regarded as not meeting this ‘objective’ test should be rejected, discarded and denied 
authenticity. In this process of scrutinization, claimed to he objective knowledge, ‘the 
observer was partitioned off from the observed, the subject from the object of knowledge, 
the enlightened agent from the passive ahistorical laity, the rational from non-rational.’'‘^^ 
Strict rules and procedures were laid down for reading and reviewing Eastern cultural 
and intellectual products. I'hc West’s encounter with Rabindranath Tagore faithfully 
followed the ‘Oriental’ rules of reading and appraisal. This reading denied India her 
cultural selfhood. The print media reading of Rabindranath that constructed an imagi- 
nary man from the East, was a sanitized voice purged of the presence of a recurring 
sense of colonial oppression, political dissent and moral defiance. Here was a controlled, 
selected, organized and redistributed i* ^ding of Tagore. Much Selection, prohibition 
and sanction constrained this encounter with a man who was more than a product of 
Macaulay’s formulic prescription, an acceptable and harmless blending of East and the 
West, a gift of British presence in India. Press reporting on Rabindranath carried this 
ideology. Their writing was burdened with their prejudices; it followed the accepted 
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East- West binary division valorising the latter. I lie East was an exotic land. Rabindranath 
came from this land, but for the grace of Western civilizational influence, could be 
coopted in the tradition of European literature and culture. What was needed was a 
prescribed reading of him following appropriate Western aesthetic convention and stand- 
ard. 

In this reading there was a complete negation of Eastern literary tradition. Hardly 
any attempt was made to situate and contextualize Rabindranath in his own history and 
tradition, d he comparative frame- how' does he compare with Western literary figures— 
became an obsession, thus elTecting a barrier which stifled communication and^-under- 
standing. One was expected to read him in a certain way which often led to distortion 
of meaning and utterance. In this comparative mode of reading one continuously searched 
for similarity, commonness and identity. In the process one missed something. Outside 
the so-called familiarity, the area that was different, that was unique and separate is 
either ignored or explained away as exotic, peculiar or inferior. 

Media in Britain was not interested in an ‘open’ reading of Tagore. Their reading 
was burdened inexorably by transference and counter-transference. The Press did not 
report some ‘reality’ out there. Their text was contextual. 

This Introduction, I hope, has articulated an extremely important set of issues and 
has provided a framework for addressing them. 
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The British Pras: a profile 


Table I 


A few words on the nature of business, political inclination and character of some of the 
British newspapers and journals during the period in discussion will be relevant in the 
present context. Table I shows the number of dailies and weeklies published in Britain in 
years 1912 and 1941.* 

From the table it is evident that there 
was a drop of only 5 per cent in the total 
number of papers and journals over the 
period of twenty-nine years, whicli may 
be due to loss of popularity of some pa- 
pers, but also due to evergrowing popu- 
larity of the new audio media of that lime 
wireless. 

The oldest newspaper in Britain (now 
ceased printing) 1 he Morning Post first came 
out in 1 772. The second oldest is The limes, 
published in 1788. This paper, overriding 
the stormy path of two centuries, is still 
surviving with its glory and tradition. The 
Times is* still the paper of respectability and 
opinion. Its weekly supplements include 



1912 

1941 

Morning dailies (National) 

22 

18 

Evening dailies (London) 

8 

4 

Dailies and weeklies (published from 

London including Sunday papers) 

299 

200 

Dailies and weeklies 

(from London suburb) 

130 

117 

Total 

459 

339 


The total number of weeklies and journals published 
from the countries were; 

England and Wales 1509 1187 

Scotland 247 204 

Ireland 1 9 1 

Northern Ireland 52 


Total 1947 1443 


The Times Literary Supplement, which deals with art and literature issues, and The Times Edu- 
cational Supplement which is mainly concerned with issues of educational importance. The 
Sunday supplement of the same paper is The Sunday Times, Other papers of quality and 
standard during that period, some of which are still appearing today, were 1 he Daily Tel- 
egraph, The Daily Chronicle , The Daily News and Leader and The Standard, 

Every newspaper more or less supports policies of its favourite political parties. Even a 
paper which claims independence in views, often shows some inclination towards a particu- 
lar political group. During 1912 the British Parliament was dominated by three major po- 
litical parties - -Conservative, Liberal and Unionist. The Conservative and the Unionist papers 
had limited interest in colonial arts. On colonial issues, the bulk of the reportage in these 
papers dealt with imperial administration and commerce. The policical opinions too, from 
a colonial point of view, were often unilateral and biased. On the other hand, the liberal 
papers, to a certain extent, were sympathetic towards colonial causes, and reports of colonial 
art and literature found their way into columns of these papers. Readers of this volume will 
be interested to see whether the political orientation has any influence in assessing Tagore's 
personality and literary merits in these newspapers. Some of the newspapers (which are 
frequently referred in this compilation) anu their political colours, officially recognized in 
1913, are given in Table II.** 


*Citcd from The Newspaper Press Directory and Advertisers' Guide, C Mitchell & Co Ltd., London 1913 and 1941. 

**Cited from The Newspaper Press Directory and Advertisers' Guide, C Mitchell 8l CiO., Ltd London, 1913 and 1941. 
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Table II 


The tabloid press, as it is now, was equally strong and powerful in the past. The Papers 
like Ihe Daily Mirror, I he Daily Mail and The Daily Express are still being printed with full 
authority. Yet the nature of the tabloids has changed a great deal. Saucy items of sex, society 

gossip and scandalmongering were always the 
preoccupation of these papers, as it is now, 
although serious discussions on various so- 
cial and political issues and matters of topi- 
cal interest also found their way into those 
papers. In one such tabloid we come across 
a review of The Crescent Moon by the poet 
Walter de la Mare. 

Among the weekly journals The Athenaeum^ 
The Nation, The Spectator, The Outlook, The In^ 
quirer. Public Opinion were and some of them 
still are considerd Journals of quality where 
Tagore had been reported on a number of 
occasions. Editors of some of these papers - 
John Massingham of The Nation, Evelyn 
Wrench of Ihe Spectator and C. P. Scott of The Manchester Guardian were close friends of 
Tagore. ‘T hose noble men of England who never judge their own country with others, their 
own race w'ilh others, in a false measure of selfishness; who never piotect an evil in any false 
pretension, The Nation is engaged in publicising their messages,’ —he once wrote in one of 
his travelogues. 


The* Daily C'hionicle 
The Daily Express 
The Daily Mail 
The Daily Minor 
The* Daily News 
I he Observer 
The Daily Telegiaph 
fhe Morning Post 
The Standard 
The runes 
The Evening News 
The Evening Standard and 
St James’s Gazette 
The Globe 

The Westiiiinstei Gazette 


Liberal 
I hiionist 
Lhnonist 
Lhiionisi 

Libel al/progi essive 

Unionist 

l.huonist 

Conservative 

Conservative 

Liberal 

Conservative 

(^mservative 
Consei vative 
Liberal 


Among the Sunday papers The Observer and The Sunday limes are worth mentioning. The 
popular Missionary papers of that time were Baptist Times and Freeman and The Christian 
Commonwealth. Ihe Fnend was the spokespaper of the Qiiakcrs. The Stage and The Era were two 
leading journals of th^’atre and arts at that time. 

The Manchester Guardian was one of the standard dailies published from outside London 
which is now publi.shed as The Guardian, Similar Scottish papers — Scotsman and Glasgow Herald 
were important. The Irish Times was the distinguished paper from the undivided Ireland. 

The leading satirical and comical journal of the country — Punch - wdis regarded as a 
national institution for its special tradition and character. Its pages contained the best prod- 
ucts of literary and pictorial humorists of the day. For its political and social cartoons the 
politicians and statesmen often kept a safe distance from this paper. An well circulated 
illustrated weekly was The Graphics. 

It is interesting to note that Tagore had been reported in papers and journals of diverse 
interests and businesses such as in the women’s fashion magazine — The Ladies' Field, in 
military and naval services The Broad Arrow, in the journal of small advertisements for 
goods for sale Ihe Bazaar, Exchange and Mart, in a metaphysical and spiritualist paper — 
Psychic News, even in The Municipal Journal of Public Works Engineer. All those papers, journals 
and magazines at one time or other reported news on Tagore. There is hardly any evidence 
in our recent time that a poet of one country has been reported so exhaustively and exu- 
berantly in the Press of another country as Rabindranath Tagore was reported in the British 
print media. 


•Translated from Father Sapchaya by Rabindranath Tagore, Rabindrarachanabali, vol.26, pp.515, Visva-Bharati, Calcutta 
1977. 
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I 


Fig. 1 


|Jodin. 

THE COUNTRY OF " FOUNl) EVERVTI 1 INO.” 
In tlio coutiliy nf " F«iuiid J^vcryilimg/' 
P<ilar«s Ms» not bi^'h 

Tlio iiro o|M»n wulo. 

No HoiitliulH lit .iinll ii;/ by. 

In hluiiUn aiu no hotHcB, 

No iM'.IUtlflil taliUW, 

No lilliip.'i of oil 

Hull! mIiiIo Hoft Wlllda bl\iW ' 

Tliti woliirii — all ! till woiiii n — 

'I'lioy wt*ir no jowola 'iii ban. 

Tin* ^.oibloii IuiiHa in UiiipU\j 
Aro tiowluno viaiblo tbcio. 

On aidf.s of lovriy wulks, 

Tbo svi'iiid ln*^ dcop and 
Tho limpid alicain bald by 
Diaplaya lU crystal bhiam 
A but, with a bcd^o round it; 

Them i^K'i'poib twiiiu and cud, 

And all day lon;^ tho lu i » 
in liowcrH bu7./. and toil 
In tbo mol III u^ tbo paiauib-by 
(io to tbfir iMnk and bin;^, 

In cvcnino tbi'y loiuo unpaid, 

In tbo land of “ Found-Kvi i) lliino ” 

In tbc lourty.ird of In t but 
Sll'i tbo ^’ 11 1 at bot noon lido 
Sbo biinis .1 tuiio u.'i .hIio pins, 

'ITic sb.nb'i fall at boi* sido 
In lioldi tbi) now patidy iboots 
Wave in tbo bioc/.o all day 
All unknown Htcnl oi hound 
llrin^'t on a .iudd* ii dininay * 

Tbo cltv p lii'viirt of tbo .hky 

To 1 liij woodlaiiilS boviiii dotb ( liii^i 
Aiul w|nK.*vir a i^oo-i tut^Mii^ 

In tbo land of “ Found I'.v* i ytbiii;^ " 

Tbo iiici I Il•llll3’ bottt^ p,o*jj by, 

Tin V .sail on fai .'iway, 

'rio-v tom b not. luro for bur^uin, 

'J'b«y lost not licio Olio diiy. 

'I'ln- biddiiis Mi.ircb uiLb vutoiy, 

'I'lioir b.miiora slii.iiii in I ln> bky, 

Tbi tl liioUai<b btops n<>t loll, 

Aa bn ilniiioL lolla lianl by, 

Ttavoib'ii tioiii distant binds, 

Whom biio ibamo din.s biin;;, 

Tbov fad t<» -i-o wbiit's tbvii', 

In tb*' land of " Foiiinl I'.viMy tbin,^ 

No ruhb and burry m htm-ts. 

No dm in niiirt'S, no no'so. 

Hero build (by [a'andul but, 

(), |K>(>1 1 luk«i tby ebon o I 
Lav dovin tins wcarv load, 

Wash tbv dirt olT 'n*ro, 

Sci tliy i^uil.ir in tuiio. 

And S4-1* wbat tir.iiurti is near I 
SpM'.id out tliy liiid fi-sjt. 

And rivit wlnm Innls dr»>p winp, 

*No.ill) tbo skv lit lip willi kl.irs 

111 tb«* land of “ Fouiid-Evorytliinfj.** 

1 7’/ nil //otn Ihs Itrnffuh of I^nbintlrn Nnth Tnijorr J 


The firat poem of Tagore lo appear in a British Periodical 
The Sation 15 Jnnr Ut 1 2 p406 





1912 

I':i July, 1912 

THE TIMES 

p5c 6(D) 

DINNER TO MR. RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE 

A BENGALI POET 

On Wednesday last at the Trocadero Restaurant 
there was a large gathering in honour of Mr. 
Rabindra Nath Tagore. Mr. W. B. YEATS presided, 
among those present were Messrs. J W. Mackail, 
Herbeii Trench, R. B. Cunningharnme Graham, 
H. W Nevinson, H. G. Wells, Cecil Sharp, J. D. 
Anderson, E. B. llavell, 'V. V\'. Arnold, R. Vaughan 
Williams and T. W Rolleston 

Mr Ye<its, in proposing the toast of "Our Guest’', 
said that the great event in the life of an artist 
was to find a work of genius which he did not 
know existed “To take part in honouring Mr. 
Rabindra Nath ragore is one of the great events 
of my artistic life. 1 have been carrying about with 
me a book of translation.s into English prose of 
100 of his Bengali lyrics, written within the last 
ten years 1 know of no man in my time who has 
done .tiiyihing in the F)nglish language to equal 
these lyrics. Even as 1 read tliern in this literal 
prose translation they aie ex(|uisitc in style as in 
thought The style was familiar in Europe several 
hundred years ago Mr Rabindia Nath Tagore is 
also a great musician; he sets his poems to music, 
then he teaches poem and music to someone, 
and so togethei they go from mouth to mouth, 
sung by his people, very much as poetiy was sung 
in Europe three or four centuries ago. In all his 
poems there is one single theme; the love of God 
When 1 tried to find anything Western which I 
might compare with the work of Mr Tagore I 
thought of ‘The Imitation of (Christ’ by Ehomas 
A Kempis. It is like, yet between the work of the 
two men there is a whole world of difTeience. 
Thomas A Kempis was obsessed by the thought 
of sin; he wrote of it in terrible imagery. Mr. 
Tagore has a little thought of sin as a child play- 
ing with a top. In Thomas A Kempis there is no 


place for the love ol visible natnie, inio his gicai 
austrie iiatuic sm h a love did not eniei Hut .\li 
Tagore love.s natuic, his poems are full ol the 
most beautiful touches showing his keen obsei- 
vaiion and deep love. 

Mr YEATS then read Mi. lagon* s own Ihig- 
lish piose translation of thiee lyiics, iwo of whnh 
were as follows 

“I was not .iware of the inoiiinii when I first 
crossed the threshold of this life What was the jiowri 
that openeil me om upon this vast invstriv like .i 
bird in the forest in midnight^ When in the niomiiig 
1 looked upon the light I felt in a inonieni ili.u I w.is 
no stranger in this world, that the inscrutable witfi- 
oui name and form has taken iiir in its aiins iii the 
form of my own mother Even so, m de.iih the s.ame 
unknown will appeal as ever known to me And 
because I love this life, 1 know I will love death as 
well The child cries ont when from the light breast 
the mother takes it aw'ay to hiid its consolation in 
the left one in the very next moment 

"In the deep shadows of the rains Jiilv, with 
secret steps, thou walkesi. Mleni as night eluding 
all watchers ’ 

“T*b"dav the morning has closed its eve, heedless 
of the insistent calls of the loud e.ist wind and ovri 
the ever wakeful blue skv a thick veil Ims been drawn 

"The woodlands lia\r liiished ilieii songs and 
doors are all shut at evri\ house I 1 k)U an the soli- 
tary wayfarer in this deserted streei Oh, iii> only 
friend, my best beloved, the gates are open in iny 
house do not p.iss bv like a dream ” 

Ml RABINDRA NATH TAGORE, on n.smg 
to leply, was received with ibc waimcst enrhusi- 
asm. "I have not tfic povser adcquatcK to express 
my giaiitude for the gieai lumoui you base, done 
me. d’his IS one of the pionclesi moments of my 
life. 1 have a speaking acquamlancc with vour glo- 
rious language; yet I can but feel in mv own My 
Bengali has been a jealous misiicss, claiming all 
my homage and resenting rivals Still, I have put 
up with her exactions with checiful submission; I 
could do no othci. I cannot do more than assure 
you that the unfailing kindness with which I have 
been greeted in England has moved me far moie 
than I can tell. I have learned that, though our 
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tilt (lilli'i ('ll! line! oui litibiis (.lissinular, <il 
tlu‘ boiiom oiii hraiib tii(‘ (iiir 1 li<* monsoon clouds, 
nil lilt' b.inks ot ilif Nile, leifilise the far 
(lisi.nii slinies nl flic ('.am>es, ideas ma> have to 
tl()^s horn Easi lo WVsiein shoie> to find a wel- 
( imie in men's heaits and fullil iheir promise East 
IS East and Wesi is WVsi (ind loibid that ii should 
be ntheiwise but the iw.im must meet in amity, 
peace, and undei st.iiuling, tlieii meeting will be all 
die mnie (imrhil bee.uise of then diirerenees; it must 
lewd both to holy wedlock befoie the common al- 
itu ol hiimamiN ' 

I he to.ist ol India ’ v\as proposed bv PRO- 
1 LSS( )R 1. W ARNOLD .nid seconded bv Mr. 
W K( n il EN STEIN. 

SIR KRISHNA GLPTA m the course of his 
lepK, said “It has been a great joy to me to be 
piesent heie honouiing ni\ fiiend Mr Rabindra 
N.ith l.igoie 1 have known him since he was a 
boy, I have folloued his career with deep inleiesl 
He IS flu* lecogmsed poet and essayist of Bengal, 
his books and jiapeis are lead everywhere. But his 
woik IS not limited only to iiiiellecimd ellort; he is 
doing much to intioduce ti betrei svstem of educa- 
tion His scliool at Bliawalpin [ sic] is most suc- 
cesslul, and in Bengtd he is widely appreciated as 
an educational reformer Ehe succcsslul vvc:>rk he 
has done will pioduce impuit.mt results " 


I(> July, I9rj 

THE TIMES 

pN'TI D 

THE TRIUMPH OF ART OVER 
CIRCUMSTANCES 

At chnnei v%hn h was given last week in Londc^ii to 
MR RABINDR.A NAPH lACiORPL the Bengali 
poet, he IS reported in r etui rung thanks, tej have 
used these worcis 'I cannot do more than as- 
sure you that the unlailing kindness with wliich I 
have been greeted in England has moved me more 
tl'aii I can tell I have learned that, though our 
tongues are diflereni and oui habits dissimilar, at 
the bottom oui liearis are one ’ We may be suit* 
that this was no: nieiely a foimal compliment, 


that the speaker meant what he said. Eoi the din- 
ner itself was not a formal compliment It was 
given by English pc:)ets and other wiiieis to an 
Indian poet, whose poems, translated bv himself 
into English, had confirmed by their moving power 
the truth of that saying of his, that, in spite of all 
diflerence of language and habits, at the bottom 
the hearts of men are one. This is a fact con- 
stantly insisted upon by those who have the great- 
est knowledge of alien races. It is a fact which 
they learn slowly and by long experience; but it is 
one which art can teach in a flash to those who 
know Its secrets and lay their minds open to its 
influence They are aware that an is a means c^f 
communication, the only means which can ovei- 
corne all obstacles of circumstance, rdl diflcrences 
of lime and place; because it deals with those feel- 
ings whi^'h are common to all men and has the 
power ol carrying them from one mind to an- 
other. This has been said for ages, but it lias only 
been realised in modern times. Whaievei our own 
artistic defects may be, we have at least freed our- 
selves from the aesthetic exclusiveness of the eight- 
eenth century. Wc no lungei believe that there is 
one civilised ail inherited from the (decks and 
alone worth the serious aiicnlion of civilized men 
WV arc aware that ails have flourished in iieaily 
all ages and among nearly all peoples, and that, 
whenever they aie rxpiessive, they have ilie same 
kind of excellence and the same value to the mind 
of man 

Phis change of view’ is not meielv a im^ie en- 
lightened oi tolerant kind of ( onnoisseur shij) Any 
one who collects Ghinoisenc s bee ause they aie quec-i 
OI pictiy might as w'ell be collecting postage stamps 
I'he value to us cjI the* ait of a i ace fai lernoved 
from us in lime oi siiace consists in the fac t that 
the an is a means ol expression, that bv means of 
It the ailisl speaks to us far nioie miimately that 
men usually talk to us m oui own language and 
face to face, and that, healing him speak thus in- 
limatrly, we become aware that he is a man like 
ourselves and divided from us only by supci final 
difreienccs. Circumstances, in leal life, are always 
playing their tricks and imposing their illusions upon 
us When they are most tyrannous they estrange us 
even from those who are most familial to us. To 
men in extremes of fear or hunger other men are 
nieiely hostile animals; and diirei dices of language, 
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custom, and appearance aro circumstances more 
permanent in their estranging cfTeci. Because of 
them it is difTicult for the European to realise that 
the innei human likeness is far more essential than 
any outward dissimilarity. But art frees the spirit 
which circumstance enslaves, for the artist creates 
a world of the spirit, which is always the same world 
because the spirit is always the same. No good art, 
of course, is empty of circumstance; but it has the 
power of making unfamiliar circumstance familiar. 
The C^hinese artist paints China and makes it seem 
like home to those Europeans who see in him the 
artist, not merely the Chinaman. In literature the 
obstacles of language are more troublesome; but 
tianslation, practised by one who has overcome them 
himself, may overcome most of them for others. A 
good translation must rob a great poem of many 
beauties, but it will keep the essence for those readers 
who know how to find it; and Mr. TAGORE has 
won the admiration of English poets by his own 
tianslation of his works. To them he is not a Bengali 
but a brother poet, and they enjoy his works, not 
because they aie difTerent from their own or amus- 
ing for their local colour, but because, being po- 
etry, they are of tin. same natuie as all other po- 
etry, Eastern oi Western. 

If we like exotic art merely for its strangeness, 
it is not art to us at all, and we may be sure that 
we do not understand it until it seem.s cjuiie famil- 
iar to us. Indeed, it is only in period.s ol deca- 
dciKc‘ Ol in the woik of inferior artists that local 
and temporal characteiislics become piedorninant. 
People believed that Greek art was peculiar, and 
beiause of its peculiarities superior to all other 
an, when they knew it mainly from Hellenistic 
and Graeco-Roman examples. In those examples 
it is peculiar because it has ceased to be com- 
pletely expressive and triumphant over circumstance. 
But the gi<*ater Cireek ait has not this peculiarity, 
and it has a more essential likeness to great Chi- 
nese art than to the works of its own decline. 'Phere 
is a provincial grotesqueness in degenerate Oiien- 
tal art, as in degenerate Gothic art; and there is 
a provincial pomposity and coldness in degener- 
ate (Jreek art. Each ol these arts is sharply dis- 
tinct from the others thiough its own peculiar weak- 
ness; foi in each case the weakness is the result of 
circumstance hindering the expression of the spirit 


But the greatest ait of East and West is iieithei 
grotesque nor pompous. It masteis all peiuli.ui- 
ties of time and place, and tells us ihai the spun 
of man, in its freedrjm, has always and cn’ci yu Iieie 
valued the same things and expiessed those val- 
ues in the same foi ms of beauty d'he .iitisi, like 
all men, may be enslaved by r irt umsT«in( e ami 
may produce in his an, not the free world of the 
spirit, but the hampered and fettered woild of 
ordinary life He may speak to us only of passing 
trivialities and unrealities, of the fashions and con- 
ventions ol his lime. When he does so, his an 
loses its meaning as soon as those fashions ami 
conventions are obsolete It becomes a meie < uii- 
osity, like the costumes of the past, foi it express(*s 
values that are not permanent. But great an may 
be known by the fact that it expresses \'alues wdiii h 
are permanent, and assures us that in all ages ami 
countries the hearts of men air indeed one 


26 July, 1912 

THE TIMES 

p9c2(D' 

THE POEMS OF MR. TAGORE 

A recitation of some of the poems of Mi Rabindra 
Nath Tagore, who is now in London, will be given 
m the Royal Albert Hall Theaiie on I'uesdav evening 
at 8 80. A romantic coniedv m one act bv Mi d'agoir 
and Mr George Calderon, eniiiled 1 he Maharani of 
Arakan, will l e produced. 


31 July, 1912 

THE TIMES 

p 500(13; 

THE INDIAN DRAMATIC SOCIETY 
A TAGORE EVENING 

Last night at the Albeit Hall Theatie the Indian 
Dramatic Society gave a little eni<M i.iinmcni wliu h 
deserved a larger audience than it had. It might be 
described as a Tagore evening, since to Mr. Rabindia 
Nath Tagoie, “lire poet and saint of Bengal", as 
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onr of Ills ;Klinirers roundly described him, wc owed 
most ol ilic piograninie 

III the absciue of the Mahaiajah ol Jhalawar, it 
fell to Mi William Roiheiistem to give a shoit address 
on ihe Jiaraeteristus of Mr. Tagore’s thought and 
woik, his inysiieisni, the delight in tlie world about 
hull vvhieh sepal ales him from many Western mys- 
in s ibm not, nv<‘ should like to say, from all - from 
riahei iie. for msianee, oi from Ciashaw'); his atti- 
tude to life and, to death, the great lord for whom 
we keep all the riches of our thought and spirit. 
Then Miss Florenc e Farr read a few of Mr Tagore’s 
Fmghsh iianslations of his poems, including one or 
(WO that we published in our icport of the recent 
dinner in Mi Fagoie’s honour and one of his poems 
about children. The hearing was a pleasure, and it 
certainly woke the desiie to have these p<3ems in 
the hand, icj dream over and savour slowly. 

File seccnid part of the entertainment consisted 
of a one-act play, the Maharuni of Arakan, founded 
bv Mr Geoige Calderon, on a story by Mr. Tagore. 
It tells how the King of Arakan, in the guise of a 
peasant, wooed Amina, the daughter of Shah Sujah, 
whom his fathei had put to death. Roshenara, the 
elder sistei, nurses plans of revenge, and .Arnina is 
ready to cairy them out until she finds that her 
peasant-lover and the King ate the same person. 
The little play gave an attractive picture of the 
lugitive Fiincess’s life in the cotf ige of an old fish- 
erman, and of her love for her supprised peasant, 
a wild wood man as he appeals to her, shy, gentle, 
and simple. Miss Muriel Reddall acted veiy pret- 
tily as Amina, and Mi Veiiion Steel very grace- 
fully as the King; while Miss Olga Ward as 
Roshenara, Mr Leon M. Laon as the old Fisher- 
rtian, and Mr. Ambiose Flower as a very splendid 
and pompous Mogul cjfficer filled out the picture. 
W'e cannot tell who was responsible foi the state- 
ment on the progi amine that “below the suiface” 
ol the comedy lay a political lesson on the relations 
of England and India. W'hether Mr. Tagore’s story 
were a political allegory or not, such leferences are 
better omitted from the programmes of artistic 
entei lamim nts. Among the atti actions not the least 
was the Indian music provided by live players and 
singeis, headed bs Professor Inayat Khan. The foui 
stringed mstruinenls, the two drums, and the voices 
became inore and’ more interesting as the eai grew 
accustomed to the sound; and Mr Inayat Khan, in 


his suppleness of voice and a powei of lapid speech 
that surpassed even that of the late (ieorge 
Grossmith. 


7 Movember, 1912 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
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MR. TAGORE’S POEMS 

GITANJALI (Song Offerings). By RABINDRA 
NATH TAGORE. 

A Collection of Prose Translations made by the 
Author from the original Bengali. With an Intro- 
duction by W. B. YEATS. 

(Printed at the Chiswick Press for the India So- 
ciety. 1 Os. 6d.net). 

The chief cause of decadence in any art !s impov- 
erishment of subject-matter; and poetry is always 
liable to this impoverishment when it has not enough 
intellectual power to pass from its primitive stage 
of dealing with the particular to the task of dealing 
with the general. It must accomplish this iiansi- 
tion, if it is to remain living art in a society that i.s 
largely concerned with ideas; loi olhei-wise the poets, 
for the sake of their art, fall into an obsolete state 
of mind and fail to interest anyone except the con- 
noisseui of tliat ait. Poeliy must conquer the piov- 
ince of ideas if it is not to be subdued by tliein into 
prose. It miisl leanno express the ernc)ii(jns sin red 
by ideas, as it has in the past expressed the emo- 
tions stirred by facts; and in doing so ii must re- 
main poetry with the old music, imageiy, ami un- 
hesitating sense of values That is the problem which 
troubles our poetry at present and seems to endan- 
gci its very existence; and it is no wondei that Mr 
Yeats should hail with delight the work of an In- 
dian poet who seems to solve it as easily as it was 
solved in Chinese painting of a thousand years ago. 

Mr. Tagore has translated his poems into Eng- 
lish prose, simple and often half-rhythmical, so 
that their sense is not obscured by an obvious 
inadequacy of language; and in reading them one 
feels, nor that they are the cunosiiies of an alien 
mind, but that they arc prophetic of the poeliy 
that might be written in England if oni poets could 
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attain to the same harmony pf emotion and idea. 
That divorce of religion and philosophy which 
prevails among us is a sign of our failure in both. 
We keep our emotions for particular things and 
cannot carry them into our contemplation of the 
universe. That chills us and turns our speech to 
cold scientific jargon; and the jargon affects our 
very thought, so that from speaking of life as if it 
were a mechanical process we come to think of it 
so. But this Indian poet, without any obsolete ti- 
midity of thought, makes religion and philosophy 
one. He contemplates the universe as a primitive 
poet might contemplate a pair of lovers, and makes 
poetry out of it as naturally and simply. As we 
read his pieces we seem to be reading the Psalms 
of a David of our time who addresses a God re- 
alised by his own act of faith and conceived ac- 
cording to his own experience of life. “Our Mas- 
ter himself” he says, “has joyfully taken upon him 
the bonds of creation; he is bound with us all for 
ever.” Yet this act of faith and this conception are 
not easy for him, any more than they were easy 
for George Herbert; and, like Herbert, he is aware 
of a usurping self in him which he hates: 

I came out alone on my way to my tryst. But 
who is this that follows me in the silent dark? I move 
aside to avoid his presence but I escape him not. 

He makes the dust rise from the earth with his 
swagger; he adds his loud voice to every wo’^d that 
1 utter. 

He is my own little self, my Lord, he knows no 
shame; but I am ashamed to come to thy door in his 
company. 

Like Herbert, too, he rebels and secs that this 
rebellion was a lover’s quarrel caused by excess of 
love, by the desire for a new reconcilement. 

As the storm still seeks its end in peace when it 
strikes against peace with all its might, even thus my 
rebellion strikes against thy love and still its cry is - 
I want thee, only thee. 

This is the language of religious poetry in ail 
ages and countries when it is freed form mere jar- 
gon. But there is more of Eastern subtlety in his 
songs of illusion and that separation which the creator 
imposes upon himself when he creates: 

Thou settest a barrierio thy own being and then 
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callest thy seveied self in myiiad notes This iliy self- 
separation has taken body in me. 

The poignant song is echoed through all the sky 
in many-Loloiiied tears and smiles, alarms and hopes, 
waves rise up and sink again, dreams break and form 
111 me IS thy own defeat of self 

And again: 

It is the pang of separation that spreads ihioiigh- 
oui the wuild and gives biiih to shapes innumerable 
in the infinite sky 

It IS this sorrow of separation that gazes in si- 
lence all night liorn star to star and becomes lyric 
among rustling leaves in rainy darkness of July 

It IS this overspreading pain that deepens into 
loves and desires into suffeiings and joys in human 
homes, and this it is that evei melts and Hows in 
songs through niy poet’s heart 

But this diversity, and the pain and strife that come 
of it, are justified by the belief, also common among 
poetic mystics, that God would be lonely and would 
not be able to exercise his highest ftinction without 
them. “O thou Lord ol all heavens, where would 
be thy love if I were not?” To a poet of this kind 
the nearest and smallest things are connected with 
the furthest and greatest: 

When 1 bring to you coloured toys, niy diild, I 
understand why there is such a play of coloius on 
clouds, on water, and why Oow^ris are panned in 
tints when I give colouird toys to you, my child 

When 1 sing to make you dance I iiuly know 
why there is niirsic in leaves, and why waves and 
their chorus of voices to the heart of the listening 
earth - when I sing to make you dame 

That reminds one of the still life of a painter such 
as Chardin, who by his manner of painting a loaf 
of bread and a flask of wine seems to invest them 
with the mystery and beauty of a far landscape. 
But all true art is for ever discovering such connec- 
tions and likene.sses, finding the same significance 
in all things and making them all seem friendly to 
the spirit. When art ceases from these discoveries 
the life dies out of it and it becomes a game of 
mere combinations and repetitions, like so much of 
our minor poetry. 
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Some perhaps will refuse to fall under the spell 
of this Indian poet because his philosophy is not 
theirs. If It seems to us fantastic and alien, before 
we despise it we should ask ourselves the question, 
what is our philosophy? We are very restless in 
thought, but we have none that poets can express. 
Foi it is either pure theory or of the nature of sci- 
entific experiment. At best it is applied coldly to 
life rather than drawn out of life with the warmth 
of experience still in it. If we cannot share the Indian 
poet's faith, we must at least acknowledge that he 
has not sacrificed his reason to it. He plays neither 
an artistic nor an intellectual game. As a poet should 
be, he is so simple that anyone can understand 
him; yet this does not mean that there is little to 
understand. “From the words of the poet,” he says, 
“men take what meanings please them, yet their 
last meaning points to thee.” 


16 Mov ember, 1912 

THE ATHENAEUM 

p583(W) 

Gitanjah (Song Offerings). A Collection of Prose Trans- 
lations made by Rabindra Nath Tagore from the 
Original Bengali. With an Introduction by W. B. 
Yeats. (Chiswick Press for the India Society.) 

MR. TAGORE's translations are of trance-like 
beauty; their negation of movement and colour, 
and the deliberate flavourlessncss of their sim- 
plicity are appropriate to the vein of essentially 
Oriental mysticism w'hich supplies throughout the 
poet’s inspiration. Mr. Yeats, in his eloquent, if 
somewhat impetuous Introduction to the volume, 
suggests that for a parallel in Western literatures 
to Mr. Tagore’s achievement we must go to Blake 
or St. Francis. But to compare Mr. Tagore with 
St. Francis is as if one compared a crystal or, 
might one say, a dew-pond with a fountain; and 
Blake’s accents seem like those of an ungoverned 
child beside the serenity, the achieved calm, of 
this century of Indian meditations. Their theme 


is the soul, the soul of the poet, its recognition 
of a spirit of love in the beauty of nature, and 
the process of self-discipline, dedication, and with- 
drawal by which it seeks and finds, whether in 
the course or the cessation of its human exist- 
ence, its longed-for union with the Divine Lover. 
The poet’s experience has its moments of rup- 
ture: 

“Ah' the light dances, my darling, at the centre 
of my life; the light strikes, my darling, the chords of 
my love; the sky opens, the wind runs wild, laughter 
passes over the earth.” 

It has its moments, too, of confidence in life and, 
as it were, of conscious conquest: 

“No, 1 will never shut the doors of my senses I’he 
delights of sight and hearing and touch will bear thy 
delight. Yes, all my illusions will burn into illumination 
of joy, and all my desires ripen into fniits of love.” 

The expanding sentiment wins here from the 
author, even through the alien medium of our English 
prose, a rhythm which in its strength and melody 
might recall familiar passages in the Psalms or 
Solomon’s Song. But his normal tone is not the 
tone of warmth and passivity; and in spite of sus- 
tained beauty and spiritual accomplishment, his work 
exercises, upon a Western mind at any rate, a some- 
what numbing effect, and one must doubt whether 
it is really consonant with the deepest meanings of 
the life of which it offers a key. Its quality is unde- 
niable:- 

“Yes, I know, this is nothing but thy love, O be- 
loved of my heart - this golden light that dances upon 
the leaves, these idle clouds sailing across the sky, this 
passing breeze leaving its coolness upon my forehead. 
The morning light has flooded my eyes - this is thy 
message to my heart. Thy face is bent from above, thy 
eyes look down on my eyes, and my heart has touched 
thy feet ” 

The perfection of this leaves us wondering what 
finer effects it can possess in the original. Clcraly 
it is not for nothing that Mr. Tagore’s name is known 
through the length and breadth of India. 
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THE NATION 
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AN INDIAN MYSTIC 

^Gitanjmli (Song-Oflerings),'* 

By RABINDRA NATH TAGORE. 

A Collection of Prose Translations made by the 
Author from the Original Bengali. With an In- 
troduction by W. B. YEATS (India Society. 10s. 
6d. net.) 

THE poetry of mysticism - the poetry which is 
inspired by, and seeks to express, the soul's direct 
vision of reality is, or should be, the crown of 
literature, since it claims to fulfil the secret puipose 
of all art. It is seldom met in its perfection; for it 
demands in its creaioi a rare balance of ciuahtics 
a disciplined ciaftsmanship, an untamed ardour, a 
fearless and vivid intuition of truth. The mystic 
poet, in fact, if he would fulfil his high office as 
levealer of reality, must be at once - and in a su- 
preme degree - an artist, a lover, and a seer 

Genius of this type will .dways be rare; but its 
importance foi the spiiitual progress of humanity 
cannot easily be exaggerated, fhe mystical poets, 
like the prophets of old, aie the “eyes of the race". 
The theme of their lyrics and odes is not, as some 
have imagined, a thing strange and remote fioin 
us; but, on the contrary, something so neai so 
closely iniei woven v*'iih the stuH of our spirits 
that we cannot stand away from it, and see it as it 
is, without their help. Because they sec all things lit 
up by the Uncreated Light, and perpetually dis- 
cover in the multiplicity of cieation the infinite 
simplicity of God, they give to ns our most sublime 
and disinterested vision of the world and of life. 
That vision is not the fluid and indefinite creation 
of metaphysical sentimentality; it is actual, practi- 
cal, and poignantly alive. The width of its .sweep is 
balanced by the direct intimacy of its appeal to the 
individual soul. It is transfused by the passionate 
love which is the expression of spirit’s instinct foi 
its source and home. 

This is the vision, these qualities, which we look 
for in mystical poetry of the highest class. We find 
them alike in the writings of the East and the West, 
in the Sufi Jelalii d’Din Rumi, in the Franciscan 
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Jaopone da Todi, in the austere, yet passionate 
Carmelite St John of the Cross. All these, whatever 
their formal creed, speak, as Saint Martin said, 
“the same language, for they come from the same 
country*’ - the country which Augustine called “no 
mere vision, but a home.” To their small company 
another name must now be added - that of the 
Bengali poet, Rabindra Nath Tagore. Only the 
classics of mystical literature provide a standard by 
which this handful of “Song Offerings” can be ap- 
praised or understood. These hundred-and-three 
lyrics, here translated by the author into rhythmi- 
cal prose of singular beauty, pre-suppose as their 
origin that same personal and first-hand experi- 
ence of the spiritual order - so changeless and so 
various, so ineffable and so homely which is re- 
ported to us by the great mystics of every period. 
Here we find again that total independence of time, 
that almost complete independence of place, which 
characterise those same mystics at the height of 
their development; that same crystalline vision of 
the “Beauty so old and so new”, that same exalted 
passion for reality. Many a phrase is here and might 
have been written by the Christian contemplaiives 
- by St Augustine or by Eckhart, by Mechthild of 
Magdeburg, oi Julian of Noiwich and nothing, 
perhaps, which these coiitemplatives would have 
failed to understand. Hence, for those intciested in 
the spiritual history of man the continuance m 
our own day of that living tradition of intercourse 
with reality which we owe to the mystical saints 
the appearance of these poems is an event of great 
impcjrtance From the point of view of pure litera- 
ture, their high quality can hardly be contested; yet 
it is not mere literary excellence which their au- 
thor has sought, nor is it here that then deepest 
interest lies. They are offerings, fiorii finite to infi- 
nite oblations, as their creator holds that all art 
should be, laid upon the altar of the world. 

“From the words of the poet men take what mean- 
ings please them, yet their last meaning points to 
thee ” 

Rabindra Nath Fagore has long been famous in 
India as a poet of the first rank; celebrated, not only 
for his mystical songs, but for the beauty of his dra- 
mas, love poems, and patriotic hymns. Mr Yeats 
quotes a distinguished Bengali doctor as saving: 
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“VVc have other poets, but none that are his 
equal; we call this the epoch of Rabindra Nath. No 
poet seems to inr as famous in Europe as he is 
among us He is as great in music as in poetry, and 
his songs are sung from the west of India to Burmah 
wherever Bengali is spoken He is the first among 
our saints who has not refused to live, but has spo- 
ken out of Life itself, and that is why we give him 
our love '* 

In these words, “he has spoken out of Life itself", 
we seem to have the clue to that which is most 
distinctive in Mr. Tagore’s poetry. Coming out of 
the midst of life, it accepts life in its wholeness as 
a revelation of the Divine mind. This is not the 
“Via Negativa" of the Neoplatonists, but a posi- 
tive mysticism, which presses forward to a “more 
abundant life.” The idea of God which informs it, 
is far fiom that concept of a static and transcend- 
ent Absolute which we have been taught to re- 
gard as the centre of Hindu mysticism. The Deny 
to whom these songs are offered is at once the 
striving spirit of Creation, and that Creation’s 
eternal source and end; both infinite and intimate, 
“dark with excess of light," and yet the friend and 
lover of each soul. 

“Thou art ihr sky, and thou irt the nest as well.” 

Since He is in one of His aspects the energetic 
Spirit of life, active in His own Creation, inhabit- 
ing the flux, this God may best be found and 
worshipped, not in the temple “with doors all shut,” 
but within the rich and various world of things: 

“He IS there where the tiller is tilling the hard 
ground and where the path-maker is breaking stones. 
He is with them in sun and in shower, and his 
garment is covered with dust. Put off thy holy mantle 
and even like him come down on the dusty soiP” 

“Deliverance-* Where is this deliverance to be 
found? Our master himself has joyfully taken upon 
him the bonds of creation; he is bound with us all 
forever “ 

The flux of life, the living, changeful, onward- 
pressing universe of modern vitaiistic thought, is the 
stuff from which this seer has woven his vision of 
truth. 


“All things rush on, they stop not, they look not 
behind, no power can hold them back, they rush on.” 

Yet he sees God in this storm of Becoming, con- 
trolling each manifestation of life from greatest to 
least, pressing all things on and up towards Pcrfcc- 
tion:- 

“Hiddcn in the heart of things thou art nourish- 
ing seeds into sprouts, buds into blossoms, and rip- 
ening flowers into fruitfulness.'' 

God, then, is conceived by this mystic as pre- 
eminently the Creator of life and of beauty; he is 
the Divine Minstrel, and all creation is His song. 
Like Richard Rollc, the English hermit, who called 
the last state of the transfigured soul the “state of 
heavenly song,” he is driven again and again to 
musical imagery in the attempt to express his vi- 
sion of the universe: 

“I know not how thou singest, my Master' I ever 
listen in silent amazement.” 

“The light of thy music illumines the world The 
life breath of thy music runs from sky to sky The 
holy stream of thy music breaks through all stony 
obstacles and rushes on.” 

Music has seemed to many of the great 
coniemplatives the least inadequate of all symbols 
of reality, eluding the snares which lurk in more 
concrete images. Because they discern in ci cation 
a harmony which is beyond the span of other minds, 
they have heard, as this last of their descendants, 
“the harp of the road break out in sweet music of 
pain,” and have felt a special obligation laid upon 
the poet to add his song to the melodies which fill 
the universe. St Francis of Assisi held that the per- 
fect friar should not only pray, but sing; and 
Catherine of Genoa prized gay music upspringing 
in the heart as evidence of its union with God. So 
here the creation of fresh beauty is presented as 
man’s best approach to Perfect Beauty: 

“I know thou takest pleasure in my singing. I know 
that only as a singer I come before thy presence” 

“1 touch by the edge of the far-spreading wing 
of my song thy feet, which I could never aspire to 
reach.” 
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As Abt Voglcr claimed for*<hc musician a spe- 
cial initiation into the secrets of the universe, so 
for this poet it is the singer who is admitted to the 
peculiar intimacy of God. His song-oflering is the 
sacrament of his ineffable communion with the 
Divine Nature; and it is from this personal and 
impassioned intercourse - so characteristic of the 
mystical consciousness “ that his loveliest melo- 
dics arc born. 

“You came down from your throne and stood at 
my cottage door 

“I was singing all alone in a corner, and the 
melody caught your ear. You came down and stood 
at my cottage door. 

“Masters are many in your hall, and songs are 
sung there at all hours. But the simple carol of this 
novice struck at your love One plaintive little strain 
mingled with the great music of the world, and with 
a flower for a prize you came down and stood at my 
cottage door.” 

Yet this personal and secret ecstasy is but one 
side of the mystic’s complete experience; it is bal- 
anced by the wide, impersonal consciousness of 
the eternal Divine immanence in creation, of the 
incessant and infinitely various self-revelation of 
God. 

“The steps that I heard in my play-room are the 
same that are echoing from star to star” 

This is the aspect of his vision which the poet 
offers to his fellow-men; the “llaming truth” which 
he is trying to make actual for the race. For him 
the footsteps of Reality arc plainly audible, the light 
of Reality is everywhere to be seen. It is the su- 
preme business of the artist to heal the eyes that 
see not, and the cars that cannot hear. 

“Have you not heard his silent steps.-* He comes, 
comes, ever comes. 

“Every moment and every age, every day and 
every night, he comes, comes, ever conics. 

“Many a song have I sung in many a mood of 
mind, but all their notes have always proclaimed, 
‘He comes, comes, ever comes.’” 


7 December, 1912 

THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 

p5cl(DE) 

EAST AND WEST 

“Gitanjali (Song OfTeiingsj by Rabindra Nath fagoie ” 
A Collection of Piosc Translations made by llir Author 
from the original Bengali, with an Introduction by \V 
B. Yeats. (Chiswick Press ) I Os 6d. net 

“We write long books where no page, perhaps, 
has any quality to make writing a pleasure, being 
confident in some general design, just as we fight 
and make money and fill our heads with politics 
all dull things in the doing while Mr Tagore, like 
the Indian civilisation itself, has been content to 
discover the soul and surrender himself to its spon- 
taneity.” All that is true enough, but it ma\ still be 
said that by so commending the poems in this 
volume, by prescribing them as an antidote against 
Westein folly and vanity, Mi'. Yeats seems to sug- 
gest that Mr. 'I’agoie’s poetry is essentially different 
in kind and intention from that of poets and mys- 
tics nearer home. That would be no real service. 
Mr. Yeats himself compares these wr itings with those 
of St Francis, Thomas A Kempis, St John of the 
Cross, with Blake’s. And it is in rheii resemblance 
to the poems of comparatively modern Westein 
poets, rather than iii their differences from them, 
that they are most significant 

“Have you uoi lirnrd his sileui sieps^ Hr comes, 

( omes, eve tomes 

Evri'y 1 1 omeiiT and every age, r\ei-\ da\ .uid every 
night lie LOines, tomes, c\'er comes 

Many a song have 1 sung in man) a mood of 
mind, but all then notes h.ave always piotlaimed, 
“Hr comes, comes, ever comes ” 

That is the rheme of “The Hound of Heaven.” 
“On the shores of endless worlds childrcti meet. 
The infinite .sky is motionless overhead, and the 
restless water is boisterous, (^n the seashore of endless 
worlds the children meet with shouts and dances” 
■ that inevitably recalls Wordsworth. “When I bring 
to you coloured toys, my child, I undei stand w'hv 
there is such a play of colours in clouds, on water, 
and why flowers are painted in tints when 1 give 
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culoured foys to you, niv child" : the germ of one 
of P.itniore’s best-known odes is there; as that of 
•‘Glossing the Bar" in the poem beginning, "The 
evening stai will come out when thy voyage is done, 
and the plaintive notes of the twilight melodies be 
siiuck up fiom the King's gateway." Even Wall 
Whitman is lecalled by the lines - "O Thou, the 
Iasi fiilfilmeiu of Life, Death, my death, come and 
whisper to me!'’ And over and over again this book 
echoes with Traherne, with Herbert, and with 
\ aughan. 

rins is not in the least to suggest that Mr. 
Yeats has lost his sense of proportion. As he him- 
self says, it is “not their strangeness" - it is the 
unitv and puiitv, the perfect simplicity and direct- 
ness of Mi Tagore's poems that set them apart. 
Ills work is all of one kind. He concentrates and 
clarifies what a less sure spiritual vision catches 
only in glimpses and recoids haltingly. And with 
It all, he keeps close to earth, to everyday life. 
There is a tender humour in his voice, his chil- 
dren arc children, his dowers the flowers of the 
wayside. The poorest, the lowliest, and the lost 
are his friends We need no esoteric knowledge, to 
und#*rsland him. Peace is for the asking, is the 
burden of his message, if only heart and mind will 
give It welcome. 

"No poet, ’ one of Mr. Tag' re’s own country- 
men told Mr. Yeats, “no poet seems to me as fa- 
mous in Europe as he is among us " His songs are 
sung from the west of India into Burma, wherever 
Bengali is spoken. He was a novelist at nineteen 
His plays, written when he was but little older, are 
still played in Calcmia. The tradition, alike of his 
race and of his own long-distinguished family of 
artists and philosophers, has been in hii inspira- 
tion For two hours every morning, from three till 
five, he sits "in immovable reverie upon the nature 
of God. ' His father the Maha Rishi, once, while 
being rowed upoii a river, ‘fell into contemplation 
because of the beauty of the landscape, and the 
lowers wailed foi eight hours before they could 
continue their journey’’ The philosopher, 
Dv ijendianadi, too, Mr, Tagoie’s brother, shares 
St Fraiuis’s strange secret of love; the squirrels 
scamper down to meet him, and birds perch on his 
fingers. 

In the East, indeed, there is an inherited no- 
bility of olfue as well as of blood. The present 


connoisseur of the Mikado a little, dark-skinned 
man whom Mr. Yeats met in a Museum - is the 
fourteenth of his family to hold the post. Bui 
though such a tradition and so wide and eager a 
public are both of inestimable service, they cer- 
tainly cannot in themselves make a poet. Nor 
has Mr. Tagore come to the fulness of his pow- 
ers, and the assurance of his wisdom and insight, 
without hard experience and struggle. "That train- 
ing is the most intricate which leads to the utter 
simplicity of a tune." “My song has put off her 
adornments," he writes in another poem; "no 
more doll's decoration for me." It is almost as 
difficult to attain to any real masteiy over an art 
as it is to mastery over self; “He whom 1 enclose 
with my name is weeping in this dungeon. My 
own little self ... he makes the dust rise from the 
cairh with swagger; he adds a loud voice to every 
word that I utter." Or, again. “Away fiom the 
sight of thy face my heart knows no rest not 
respite, and my work becomes an endless toil in 
a shoreless sea of toil." Oi, as Mi. Yeats expresses 
something of the same thought; "Four-fifths of 
our energy is spent in the quairel with had taste, 
whether in our own minds or in the minds of 
others." 

None the less, however far fiom the woild the 
true inward peace may be, the path to vision is 
through “the healthful dust of the eaiih. " "No, I 
will never shut the door of my senses. The de- 
lights of sight and hearing and touch will bear thy 
delight." From direct earthly experience the poet 
draws a symbol of the eternal journey: “Your 
worshipper of old wanders evei huiigiy for favoui 
-Still refused. In the eventide when fires and shad- 
ows mingle with nhe gloom of dust, he v^earily 
comes back to the ruined temple with hunger in 
his heart " “Because I love this life, I know I shall 
love death as well. The child cries out when from 
the right breast its mother lakes it away, in the 
very next moment to find in llie left one its con- 
solation." 

It is this’inpmacy of the poet’s mind with re- 
ality that gives these poems their strength and sub- 
stance. Mr. 'Fagore uses things as if they were 
tlioiights. Here and there his verse recalls the di- 
rect, wordless commerce of a dream. His poems 
are of the very stuff of imagination; and yet gay 
and vivid with a fresh and delicious fancy. “'Fhere 
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comes the morning with golden basket in her right 
hand bearing the wreath of beauty, silently of the 
colour of a flower. But yet, it must be remem- 
bered, we have only translations of his work 
translations of poetry into prose. What has been 
unavoidably lost in the process -- the atmosphere, 
the rhythmical significance - must be immeasur- 
able. One complete poem - after so many frag- 
ments - will reveal the beauty of this prose, as 
well perhaps as dimly suggest its original: 

In desperate hope I go and search for her in all 
the corners of my room; 1 found her not, 


My house is small and whai once has gone fioni 
it can never be regained 

But infinite is thy mansion, my Lord, and seek- 
ing her I have come to thy door 

1 stand under the golden canopy of thy evening 
sky and 1 lift my eager eyes on thy fate 

I have come to the brink of eternity from which 
nothing can vanish no hope, no h.ippiiiess, no 
vision of a fare seen through tears 

Oh, dip my emptied life into that ocean, plunge 
it into the deepest fulness. Let me for once feel that 
lost sweet touch in the allncss of the univeisr 
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NEW BOOKS 
THE INDIAN POET 

GitanjaiU. By Rabindra Nath Tagore. With an In- 
troduction by W. B. Yeats: The India Society. Pp 
xvi. 64. 10s. 6d. net. 

“VW call this the epoch of Rabindra Nath. ” The 
distitiguishecl Indian gentleman who made this 
-signifirant remark to Mi. Yeats probably meant 
\)\ “we” Bengal lathei than India ai large; pos- 
sibly he only meant the elect and culiuied fel- 
lowship that obeys the movement called Brahma 
Sama) - a lofty, eclectic creed singularly combin- 
ing rationalistic reloi m with mystical revival. But, 
at an\ late, the poems ol Rabindra Nath (and, it 
seems, tlie melodies the poet lias composed for 
thenO ate enormonslv populai and inlluential 
wherever Bengali is spoken, and it would be strange 
if some of those w^ho delight in them did not 
consciously recognise in them the qualities most 
noticeable to a European tjualities which un- 
mistakably have the aii of marking the climax of 
some great spiritual and mental rhythm, of mark- 
ing, in fact, an epoch. I'he age ol Shakespeare, 
however, did not call itself by the title, and it 
says something remarkable foi the alertness and 
vividness of Indian consciousness today that the 
sonoious name of Rabindra Nath Tagore should 
have been already acknowledged as tiie name of 
the present Indian epoch - perhaps one should 
even say of the present Oriental epoch. For it 
seems not unlikely that this poet may win him- 
self a spiritual empiie comparable with that of 
the classic Persians; the future may see in his 
work the expiession not merely of his race but of 
the East - at least, of the non-Turanian East. 
Oeriainly we Occidentals can scarcely fail to 
perceive in these exquisite and noble poems that 
peculiar artistic greatness which seems necessar- 
ily to imply a general great condition of life sur- 
rounding and inspiring the artist; we. from the 


midst of industrial triumph and commercial su- 
premacy we can scarcely fail to perceive this 
envious admiration. The abundance and simplicity 

- to borrow two of Mr. Yeal’s epithets - the in- 
evitable case with which profound things are ex- 
pressed, the mingling of delighted sensuous im- 
agery with keenest spiritual experience, the min- 
gling, too, of intense personality with the sense 
of a whole community’s impulse and activity, the 
formal shapeliness of the poems (extraordinarily 
noticeable in the beautiful English translation 
made by the poet himself, and sure sign of an 
elaborate and masterful technique in the origi- 
nal) these are qualities not to be missed; and 
they are qualities which, in co-existence, have 
perhaps never yet appeared as the result of indi- 
vidual genius alone. The poems of Rabindra Nath 
could noi credibly come except on the crest of 
some laige and vital impulse moving through a 
nation, die milieu for such work as this must ei- 
ther be the youthful vigour of a new civilisation 
achieving again some positive ideal mastery in 
life, realising in itself at large an active sense of 
mystical or metaphysical significance in life. Mr. 
Yeats excellently puts this, the most obvious and 
exciting quality to a European mind in Rabindra 
Nath’s poems, when he says that to read these 
lyrics today must surely give something like the 
sensation an Englishman of the time of Richard 
II would have had ofi reading translations of Dante 
and Petrarch. 

So the epoch qf Rabindra Nath is not simply 
a literary epoch. “He is the first among our saints'’ 

- this is another significant remark made by the 
Indian gentleman already quoted, “he is first 
among our saints who has not refused to live, but 
has spoken out of Life itself; and that is why we 
give him our love”. Ceitainly there is qo “refusal 
to live, “accompanying Rabindra Nath’s austere 
sense of some mystical, supersensuous reality in 
life; rather that seems to have made his sense of 
immediate familiar life more glowing and joyous. 
And as this is his obvious greatness to a Euro- 
pean, and admittedly his most notably character- 
istic to an Indian, it may be worth while to see if 
it is explicable. No oriental poet could be more 
aware of the sweetness and brightness of common 
everyday life. Moreover, the perfect continuity of 
thought in his lyrics is like nothing that can be 
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found in the lyrics, say, of whatcvci the 

form of Rabindra Nath’s poems may be in Bengali, 
it is evident from the translation that he does not 
rely on rigid continuity of form to get unity. In 
fact, there is no radical dilTerence between his lyrical 
art and that of Europe. The strangeness we find 
in him is entirely in his matter and his impulse; 
he does not give the sense of a itranj^e art which 
practically all other Oriental lyrics give. In a woik, 
Rabindra Nath seems to be an Oriental profoundly 
influenced by European thought, but not in the 
least disorientated by the influence; we should rather 
say that the European influence has been com- 
pletely orientalised in him. l"he old and distin- 
guished Tagore family has a long tradition of 
English scholarship, and of interest not only in 
Indian but Anglo-Indian affairs. And Ins father, 
Devendra Nath Tagore, was a great figure in the 
theistic movement of the Brahma Saniaj, which 
seems itself an expression of desire, local at first 
but soon widespread, to add the vigours of Euro- 
pean reason to Indian mysticism But when the 
former threatened to oust the latter Devendia Nath 
led the conservatives in the schism, and insisted 
on keeping the Brahma Saiua) an essential Orien- 
tal religion; and so his son, Rabindra Nath, what- 
evci Europe may have done toi him, is Indian 
first and last. It would, no doubt, be going too far 
to speak of Rabindra Nath as an outcome of the 
Biahma Samai, which is itself probably the out- 
come of a much larger impulse But the charac- 
teristic of the epoch of Rabindra Nath is plainly 
mysticism “speaking out of Life itself”, so speak- 
ing, in India at least, for the fiist time. And it 
seems unavoidable to see in this some fusion ol 
Western thought with Eastern. The East main- 
tains Its alert sense of what is behind life, but the 
West brings its vivid sense of the immediate value 
of life itself. A poet appeared just at the ciitical 
moment to voice this characteristic in noble and 
astonishing lovely songs - songs that leave one 
with a vision of life standing eniaptured amidst 
its marvellous world of sensuous experience, but 
always te.nse with expecting the awakening out ol 
this coloured, musical dream into the real ecsiacy 
of seeing its mystical Brother and Masici. 

Lascclles Abeicrombie. 
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Section : A BOOK OF THE DAY 
AN INDIAN POET 

^^Gitanjali” (Song Offerings). By Rabindra Nath 
Tagore. Introduction by W. B. Yeats. The India 
Society. 10s. 6d. 

Twenty years ago Mi. Rudyard Kipling tuiiied ins 
flashlight upon India. It w.as a revtdaiion ol rxtei- 
nals, vivid and illuminating, but h'aving the mys- 
tery of that inscrutable world untouched I’lie vi- 
sion was the vision ol a journalist, .swift and su- 
peificial of a mind essentially (Jockm’y, goserned 
by the crudest views of Emj)iie and charged with 
that pride of latial ascendancy that makes the 
iindei standing of a strange people impossible But 
the revelation nevertheless seived a useful put pose 
It did what, accoiding to Bagelioi, Eton succeeded 
in doing in regard to Greek Eton did not teach 
a boy Gicek, he said, but it ga\'e him .\ stiong 
suspicion that theie was such a language. Mi. 
Kipling did not reverd India; but he made the 
man in the street (who happens to govern India) 
r'^alise that there w.vs such a cuuniiy. He did not 
set him thinking about India, but he did make 
him talk about it - in a superior, pi ovine lal way 
It is true, but still talking. 

It is not to be hoped that the man m tin* slieei 
will go aboui hanting die lyrics ol Rabiiidia Nath 
Tagore as he u ‘d to chant the songs of Mi Kipling; 
yet these lyrics would take him nearei to the sriiei 
hcaii of India, perhaps, than anything that h.is yet 
appeared in books. The mere fact that they are the 
populai poetry of the people would alone gave him 
a revelation of die mind of India Mi. Yeats, in hi . 
introduction, quotes the opinions ol distinguished 
Indians as \o the populantv ol Rabiiuha Nadi's 
poetry. The it is, accoiding to these, no poet who 
is so famous in Em ope as .Mr Tagoie is ihiough- 
iit India. He is that lare thing, a piophei who is 
honoured in his own country and in his own day 
“He is as great in music as in poetry, niui his songs 
arc sung from the West of India into Burma, whei- 
ever Bengali is spoken”. He comes of a laruily 
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illustrious loi reniuncs for its iiiicllertual and spir- 
itual piodiKls, and hr is to-day only thr most fa- 
mous of sevcrai liirmbrrs of it distinguished in an 
and philosophy. 

The Soul of the Ages 

It IS difficult to think of these poems as trans- 
lations, renderings of the originals into English by 
the poet himself - so perfect is the mastery of the 
veibal and rhythmical resources of our language. 
But it is the content more than the form which 
make them one of the most significant books that 
have appeared in our time. “1 have carried the 
rnannscripl of these translations about with me 
for days”, says Mr. Yeats, “reading it in railway 
trains or on top of omnibuses and in restaurants 
and I have often had to close it lest some stranger 
should sec how much it moved me”. The confes- 
sion will be understood by anyone who is sensi- 
tive to beauty, either of the natural or the spir- 
itual world, fo begin chanting these lyrics aloud 
is to pass majestically into a realm of spiritual 
ecstasy, where the vision that comes to us so 
momentaiily and flcetingly seems the constant and 
habitual outlook of the soul, f he songs are touched 
with the reminiscence of many influences. Marcus 
Aurelius and St. Augustine, .Amiel and Whitman, 
and many othei saint or sage seem to flit across 
the mind and to touch the reverie of the Oriental 
mystic with the dynamic spirit of the west. For he 
is no mere introspective dreamer, brooding upon 
eternity and renouncing the ilesh; 

“Deliverance is iioi for me in renunciation 1 leel 
the embrace of freedom in a thousand bonds of delight. 

“Thou ever pouiest for me the fresh draught of 
ihy wine of vanous colours and fragrance, filling 
this earthen vessel to the bum 

“My world will light its hundred different lamps 
with thy flame and place them before the altar of 
thy temple. 

“Yes, all my illusions will burn into illumination 
of |oy, and all my desires ripen into fniils of love.” 

The senses are the medium through which his 
converse wdlh spiritual flows, and nature and all 
the activities of life become transfigured by the inner 
light. It is as though the material venture of life is 


instinct with the spirit of joy and of singing, and he 
is a part of the joy and the song: 

“When 1 go from hence let this be my parting 
word, that what I have seen is unsurpassable. 

“I have tasted of the hidden honey of this lotus 
that expands on the ocean of light and thus am I 
blessed - let this be my parting word. 

“In this playhouse of infinite forms I have had 
my play and here have I caught sight of him that is 
formless.” 

For in the beauty and the love that invests all 
things the floweis and the starry sky, the smile 
that nits on the infant’s face, the playing children 
by the seashore, the woman with the pitcher at the 
well - he sees God made manifest. 

Thames and Ganges 

The largesse of love and beauty is inexhaustible. 

“Thy gifts to us mortals fulfil all our needs and 
yet run back to the undiminished 

“The flower sweetens thr air with its perfume, 
yet its Iasi sei'vice is to oITei itself to thee 

“Thy worship does not impoveiish the world” 

And this song of universal worship is lourhed 
with no shadow of doubt oi despair. Even the passion 
of parting is charged with an exaltation that turns 
sorrow into song - 

“Death, thy sei-vant, is at my door He has crossed 
the unknown sea and brought thy call to my home 
“The night is dark and my heart is fearful - yet 
I will take up the lamp, open the gates and bow to 
him my welcome It is thy messenger who stands at 
rny dooi 

“I will worship him with folded hands, and with 
tears. 1 will worship him placing at his leet the treas- 
ure of my heart. 

“He will go back with his errand done, leaving 
a dark shadow on my morning, and in my desolate 
home only my forlorn sell will remain as my last 
oiTering to thee “ 

This is, indeed, a book of the soul not the 
soul of the ascetic, who rejects life, but the soul of 
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the seer and the lover who finds -life the visible 
expression of the eternal. “Oh East is East and 
West is West and never the twain shall meet”, said 
Mr. Kipling. In these poems the twain do meet, for 
they touch that ultimate chord of humanity which 
IS the same by the Thames as it is by the Ganges 
and they touch it with a mingling of the thought of 
the West with the rapture and reverie of the East 
that is unique. Mr. Yeats says that the original poems 
have beauties of stress and movement that cannot 
be rendered in English. It may, be so; but it is true 
nevertheless that in their English form they reveal 
a poet of undeniable authority and a spiritual in- 
fluence singulaily in touch with modern thought 
and modern needs. 


/5 FebTuaTyJ9I3 

THE SPECTATOR 

p278-279(W) 

RECENT VERSE 

('I he following report is the last paragraph of a long 
review of books of poems published in the previous year] 

* * ★ 

Oui two volumes of Indian poetry represent, the 
one an occidental culture working in an Oriental 
atmosphere, the other the pure inspiration of the 
East. Mrs. Naidu’s charming The Bird of Time, 
tor which Mr. Gosse has written an appreciative 
preface, gives in the classic measures of English 
verse the classic passions, but with an exotic col- 
ouring. “A Rajput Love Song” is not different, 
except in its metaphors, from Western love-songs, 
and the beautiful “The Call to Evening Prayer” 
shows a catholicity of religious feeling which is 
cosmopolitan rather than Indian. Sometimes, how- 
ever, as in the folk songs, in “Vasant Panchami” 
and “In Salutation to the Eternal Peace” we find 
a mood which is different in kind from our own. 
The Gitanjali or “Song Offerings” of Rabindra 
Nath Tagore arc wonderful in their way, though 
Mr. Ycat’s Introduction is perhaps written in too 
hyperbolical a strain. The author is a thinker of 
the Brama-Samaj school, and his poetry, Mr. Yeats 


tells us, is widely read and reverenced among his 
country men. Even in a prose translation it is 
possible to realise something of the spacious 
wisdom and joy of the original. 


1 Apnl, 1913 
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Section: TO-DAY*S BOOK 

“GITANJALI OF 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE”* 

POET AND SAINT 

This is the real thing. Of course, in the transla- 
tion, even though done by the author himself, we 
lost almost all the rhythm and the delicate allu- 
siveness which those who can read them in the 
original assure us mark out these “Song Offer- 
ings” as attaining the highest literary workman- 
ship yet known in India, but much remains. It is 
the thought rather than the vehicle in which it is 
conveyed chat stamps the work of Mi. fagore as 
something altogeihci out of the common, some- 
thing which has upon it the imprint of the gods 
Here is a Saint who is not afraid to live, a Saint 
who dares to mingle with common things of the 
world, fearing no defilement from their touch, and 
a Poet, the very closeness of whose contact with 
Earth lifts him cvet nearer to Heaven. Within this 
man’s grasp arc the Eternal Verities, the Everlast- 
ing Yea, and the grasp is nevei relaxed. He makes 
the most of what we strive for seem so small, and 
yet he makes life itself seem so large. He has the 
outlook of the great Saints of the Middle Ages, of 
Thomas a Kempis and of Francis of Assisi, and 
with all that tender love of Nature in herself which 
is the gift of the Renaissance. 

We do not pretend that he is easy. A new voice 
can never make all its cadences felt at fu;st, and in 
Mr. Tagore’s case there is the additional difficulty of 
the intellectual division between East and West. We 


•“Gitanjali,” by Rabindranath Tagore (Macmillan 
and Co., 4s. 6d. net) 
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advise those who read him lo give, before they do 
so, particular attention to the admirable Introduc- 
tion which Mr W. B. Yeats, himself a poet of a 
similar strain, has written to this volume. Mr. Yeats 
quotes the words of a Bengali Doctor of Medicine: 

“Wc have other poets, but none that arc his equal, 
we call this the epoch of Rabindranath No poet 
seems to me as famous in Europe as he is among us 
He is as great in music as in poetry, and his songs 
are sung fiom the west of India into Burmah wher- 
ever Bengali is spoken. He was already famous at 
nineteen when he wrote his first novel; and plays, 
written when he was but little older, are still played 
in Calcutta. "I do so much admire the completeness 
of his life, when he was very young he wrote much 
of natural objects, he would sit all day In his garden, 
from his twenty-fifth year or so to his thirty-fifth 
perhaps, when he had a great sorrow, he wrote the 
most beautiful love poetry in our language'*; and 
then he said, with deep emotion “words can never 
express what I owed at seventeen to his hove poetry 
After that his art grew deeper, it became religious 
and philosophical; all the aspirations of mankind arc 
in his hymns. He is the first among our saints who 
has not refused to live, but has spoken out of Life 
itself, and that is why we give him our love “ 

No doubt that expresses the attitude of the edu- 
cated Indian lowaids this new poet, but we shall 
venture to add to it. Mr. Yeats’ own words, since 
they are, perhaps, of even more value to the West- 
ern mind: 




I have carried the manusciipt of these transla- 
tions about with me for days, reading it in railway 
trains, or on the top of omnibuses and in restau- 
rants, and I have often had to close it lest some 
stranger would see how much it moved me. These 
lyrics - which arc in the original, my Indians tell me, 
full of subtlety of rhythm, of untranslatable delica- 
cies o< colour, of metrical invention - display in their 
thought a world I have dreamed of all my life long. 


The work of a supreme culture, they yet appear as 
mSch the growth of the common soil as the grass 
. - and thf rushes. 

■, "93 

y '^Mr. Tteorc’s philosophy is that of the perfect 

^ perfect love. Without apparently any 


idea of making a comparison at all, he forces us to 
compare our lives with his, and yet he asks no more 
than the acknowledgement that for him his way is 
best. Didactic criticism is impossible to this, yet the 
deepest criticism of all lies hidden in his poems. 
Take, for example, this little gem. 

The child who is decked with prince's robes and 
who has jewelled chains round his neck loses all pleiisure 
in his play, his dress hampers him at every step 

In fear that it may be frayed or stained with 
dust, hr keeps himself from the world, and is afraid 
even to move 

Mother, it is no gam, thy bondage of finery, if it 
keep one shut off from the healthful dust of the earth, 
if it rob of the right ol entrance to the great fair of 
common human life 

Or this, 

Leave tins chanting and singing and telling of 
beads’ Whom dost thou woiship m this lonely daik 
corner of a temple with d»^'ois all shui^ Open ihmc 
e\es and see thy God is not before thee' 

He is there where the tiller is tilling the haid 
giound, and where the paih-maket is bieaking stones 
He is with them in sun and m shower, and his gai- 
ment is covered with dust Put off thy holy mantle 
and even like him come down on the dusty soil' 

Deliverance^ Where is this dehveraiuc to be 
found^ Our Master himself has joyfully taken upon 
him (he bonds of creation, he is bound with us all 
for ever. 

Come out of thy meditations and leave aside thy 
flowers and incense’ What harm is there il thy clothes 
become tattered and stained? Meet him and stand 
by him in toil and in sweat ol thy brow 

There is the saint who is not aloof fiom life but 
one with it, knowing that it is also one with (iod. 

Is there anyone oT us who, in the pauses of this 
hurrying existence has not felt the deep truth ol 
such words as these? 

“Prisoner, tell me, who was it that bound yuii'’ ” 

“It was my master, ’’ said the prisoner, “I thought 
I could outdo everybody in the world in wealth and 
power, and I amassed in my own treasure-house the 
money due to my king. When sleep overcame me I 
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lay upon the bed that was for my lord and on wak- 
ing up 1 found I was a prisoner in my own treasurr- 
housc ” 

“Prisoner, tell me who was it that wrought this 
unbreakable chain?” 

“It was I,” said the prisoner, “who forged this 
chain very carefully. I thought my invincible powci 
would hold the world captive, leaving me in a free- 
dom undisturbed. Thus night and day 1 worked at 
the chain with huge fires and cruel hard strokes. 
When at last the work was done and the links were 
complete and unbreakable, I found that it held me 
m Its grip ” 

We should like to quote much more as showing 
whether Mi. Tagore’s thought leads in the eternal 
conflict, but we must forbear. We have referred, 
however to the Nature-spirit in him, and , there- 
fore, we must be permitted to give one example of 
what we mean. 

The sleep that flits on baby's eyes does any- 
body know from where it comes? Yes, there is a 
aunoui that it has its dwelhpy where, in the fairy 
village among shadows of the forest dimly lit with 
glow-worms, there hang two timid buds of enchant- 
ment. From there it conies to kiss baby’s eyes. 

The smile that llickeis on baby’s lips when he 
sleeps - does anybody know where it was born^ Yes, 
there is a lumour that a young pale beam of a cres- 
cent moon touched the edge of a vanishing autumn 
cloud, and there the smile was first born in the dream 
of a dew-washed morning - the smile that flickers 
on baby’s lips when he sleeps. 

The sweet, soft freshness that blooms on baby’s 
limbs - does anybody know where it was hidden so 
long? Yes, when the mother was a young girl it lay 
pervading her heart in tender and silent mystery of 
love - the sweet, soft freshness that has bloomed on 
baby’s limbs. 

These are not poems to be read hastily or care- 
lessly; they demand a certain surrender if their value 
is to be understood. Perhaps all really great work 
does. Mr. Ernest Rhys has described the “Gitanjali” 
its “a spiritual revelation”. The expression is no 
whii[sic] too strong and with it we entirely associ- 
ate ourselves. 


19 April, 1913 

THE NEW STATESMAN 
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A GREAT INDIAN POET 

GitanjaU. (Song Offerings.) By RABINDRA NATH 
TAGORE. A collection of prose translations made 
by the author from the original Bengali. With an 
introduction by W. B. Yeats. Macmillan. 4s^ 6d. 
net. 

Mr. Yeats, in his elo(]uent mtroduciiou ro iliesc “Song. 
Offerings, ” says of them- “I'he works of a supreme 
culture - they yet appear as much rhe growth of 
the common soil as the grass and the rushes ' The 
thought is a pregnant one, and suriimarrses the artistic 
expression, not only of Mi'. Tagore, but of all the 
gieat mystical poets and prophets. I'he self-realisa- 
tion of the great artist is, obviously, a complex thing. 
He dues not write solely out of his own inner c on- 
sciousness, but, if he be a poet, as the representa- 
tive of the collective aspirations of his race and the 
revealer of the transcendental forces immanent within 
him, his race, and all mankind. Within rhe prism 
of his imagination are fused these elements, indi- 
vidual, national, and cosmic, and woe to his re- 
nown if, out of this mysterious germination, there 
emerges not an artistic presence, which, be it the 
repository of a thousand worlds and a myriad vi- 
sions, is not immediate and actual in its appeal. In 
our own sad island we have many artists who com- 
pose their isolated ( hords and call them sympho- 
nies, not merely be< rUise of an intellectual ariivism 
which cuts the secret current affiliaiing them to rhe 
collective thought of the multitude, but also be- 
cause that thought is not collective, shattered into 
bewildered fragments. T hey are nc^ backwoodsmen; 
they weave theii car’s cradles in the public |)lace, 
not in the corner. It is perhaps because of this that 
we read Mr'. I’agoie as we might have le.icl ihe 
Pacific, had we stood witli (Cortez upon Daiien 
His lyrics arc tremulous with life; like waves, they 
splash up at us with greedy vitality, passionately 
themselves, yet interpenetrated with an inscrutable 
harmony that invests them w^ith the accumulated 
spiritual memories of mankind, and colours them 
with the hues of eternity. That is why they are “the 
work of a supreme cultures’' in that they are the 
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creation of personal impetus yoked with impersonal 
disrovery. I'hey are most elusive of analysis, be- 
cause their mvstical quality, unlike that ol the more 
static Indian poci-philosophers, is ladiaiit with in- 
cessant variety. Mr. Yeats must have meant this by 
his simile of the grass and the rushes. “Deliver- 
ance,” says Mr. Tagore, “is not for me in renuncia- 
tion,” and the spirit of joyful acceptance, restlessly 
pursuing die manifold incarnations of spiritual beauty, 
endows his prose-lyrics with the ninibleness of flame. 
They are genuine and familiar, like the earth, be- 
cause they have the simplicity, the prodigality, the 
sublime activity and confidence of the earth. The 
vast panorama of life and death and their tremen- 
dous melodies, only the paean can fit their theme. 
“Because I love this life, I know 1 shall love death 
as well. I'he child cries out, when from the right 
bieast the mother takes it away, in the very next 
moment to find in the left one its consolation.” 
The impatience, the rapture of the visionary quest 
of the spirit for communion with the universal, strike 
into these songs to such an extent that they burst 
into an iridescence of parable, metaphor, trope and 
allegory, echoing in their cadences the adoration of 
St. Francis and of Wordsworth, of Whitman and of 
the Song of Songs. The infection of “brave, 
translunary things” energises tliem into an extraor- 
dinary rapidity and gaiety of movement. It is the 
poet entering the gates of infiimy, another David, 
with tabor in hand, and flow'cis of diverse colours 
tangled in his hair. Many of them have the early 
morning sprightlincss and dewiness of some of our 
own singers enhanced by their May-day proces- 
sion of delicate images, and the Indian bard, in 
contrast to his ascetic brethren, unravelling their 
sombre imaginings, stands forth Aurora’s poet, the 
young Tithonus, before he was wizened and a “slug- 
a-bed.” Others again arc touched with the elegiac 
fragrance that surrounded Heine with the aura of 
the old Hellenic world that was lost - 

Thy sunbeam comes upon this earth of mine with 
arms outstretched, and stands at my door the live- 
long day to carry back to thy feet clouds made of my 
tears and sighs and songs With fond delight thou 
wrappest about thy stormy breast that mantle of misty 
cloud, turning it into numberless shapes and folds, 
and colouring it with hues ever-changing. It is so 
light and so fleeting, tender and tearful and dark, 


that is why thou lovest it, O thou spotless and se- 
rene And that is why it may cover thy awful white 
light with its pathetic, shadows. 

But the inspiration born of the identity of man 
with the creative impulse, the Psalmic “Dayspring 
from on high”, beyond the bourn of alien nation- 
ality, at the same time preserves them in their own 
originality. That authentic quality, even though it 
appears in the outlandisli garb of translation, i.s 
unquestionably Mr. Tagore’s. This slender volume 
of lyrics, which he has himself pul into the most 
precise and rhythmical English, is pie-eminemly 
remarkable for its craftsmanship. These poems in 
miniature are thronged with images drawn out of 
an inexhaustible reservoir of suggestion. They blaze 
out upon the pages in meteoric splendour Bui there 
is no waste, no surplusage, none of the inconse- 
quence of an ultra-generosity they are an intri- 
cate design in which the unity is realised by an 
aesthetic process as intricate, but whose total ap- 
peal is as single as it is immediate and actual. I here 
are no blurred outlines, and there is no loss of 
independence in the paiticuiar, through its rorrela- 
lion with the geneml impre.ssion. All the gi'eat mystics 
have this sharpness and transparency of elTect, be 
their expression bald oi copious. Lei your mystic 
be vague and nebulous, and he is usually second- 
rate and worthy yc^ur mistrust. 


10 May, 1913 

THE GLOBE 

p7c5(DE) 

A BENGALI POET 

MR. RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
IN LONDON 

At 21, Cromwell Road, yesterday evening, under 
the auspices of the Indian Art, Dramatic and Friendly 
Society, Mr. Rabindianath Tagore, the eminent 
Bengali poet, read the unpublished manuscript of 
his lyric drama “Chitra”. The reading occupied 
nearly an hour. 

Mr, Montague, M.P., in moving a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Tagore, said that on his Indian lour he heard 
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a story of a traveller who, entering a little village 
near Darjeeling, saw a group of men sitting round 
the evening fire reciting the ancient poems of their 
land, When they had finished a little boy of 12 - 
one of those lonely young travellers who wandered 
all over the country unable to read and write, 
recited what proved to be the most moving item of 
the evening - a poem he had learned from hearing 
it read. The author of the poem, thus ranked with 
the classical writings of ancient day, was Mr. Tagore. 

If he wished to know the feelings of the people 
towards a teacher of beauty, love, religion, and pa- 
triotism like Mr. Tagore, he would desire no better 
testimony than that of his village group; not could 
he wish for any better justification for his own 
admiration not only of Mr. Tagore’s poetry, but 
also of his great, almost incalculable service to the 
Indian people. 


10 May, 1913 

THE TIMES 

p8c4(D) 

MR, TAGORE’S POETRY 

'fhe eminent Bengali poet, Mr. Rabindranath 
Tagore, is again on a visit to this country, and at 
21, (Tornwcll Road, yesterday evening, under the 
auspices of the Indian Art, Dramatic, and Friendly 
Society, he read the unpublished manuscript of 
his lyric drama Chitra. It tells the story of a king’s 
daughter, powerful in statecraft but lacking female 
charm, granted by the gods the gift of incompa- 
rable beauty for a year, and hence successful in 
winning the love of a famous hermit, but retain- 
ing it after he knew the secret of her identity. The 
reading occupied nearly an hour, and was listened 
to with wrapt attention by an audience presided 
over by Sir Richard Siapcly. 

MR. MONTAGU, M. P. moved a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Tagore. He said that on his Indian tour he 
heard a story of a traveller who, entering a little 
village near Darjeeling, saw a group of men sitting 
round the evening fire reciting the ancient poems 
of their land. When they had finished a little boy 
of 12 - one of those lonely young travellers who 
wandered all over the country ^ unable to read or 


write, recited what proved to be the most moving 
item of the evening - a poem he had learned from 
hearing it icad. 'I'he author of the poem, thus ranked 
with the classical writings of ancient days, was Mr 
Tagore. If he wished to know the feelings of the 
people towards a teacher of beauty, love, religion 
and patriotism like Mr. Tagore, he would desire no 
better testimony than that of his village gioup; nor 
could he wish for any better justification for his 
own admiration not only of Mr. I'agoie s poeiiy, 
but also of his great, almost incalculable, seivice to 
the Indian people. 


10 May 1913 

THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 

p7c3(DE) 

AN INDIAN DRAMA 
A READING BY 

MR. RABINDRA NATH TAGORE 

{Special* to the ** Westminster Gazette”) 

The Indian Art, Dramatic, and Friendly Society 
is little more than twelve months old; but during 
its short career it has already made several seii- 
ous efforts to fulfil its professed intention of bring- 
ing the East and the West into closer touch and 
of giving each a better understanding of the other. 
The latest of these efforts took the form of a 
meeting yesterday afternoon, at which Mr. 
Rabindra Nath j agore, who is described as In- 
dia’s “world poet” a man of great accomplish- 
ments, whose claim to the title of poet is unde- 
niable, and who, by his works, has established an 
influence that is altogether remarkable over his 
fellow-countrymen of every class - read his own 
translation of his own play. 

Before a large and deeply interested gathering 
that included many Anglo-Indians and many well- 
known men of letters. Mr. Tagore leant over his 
reading-desk - a tall, slim, figure dressed in tight- 
fitting garments of black; a face with finely chis- 
elled features and with the deep-set eyes and a flowing 
beard in which grey is taking the place of black; 
and a strangely thin, but musical, voice. In the 
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dusk ol l\[e aflcinoon ihr shaded light that was 
directed upon hu manuscript was reflei ^ed in a 
copper glow upon his face; but he lead with hardly 
a gesture, without a break, and in the accents of a 
refined Englishman from the beginning of his short 
prose-poem to the end. 

There weie two gods in his caste - Madana, 
the god of Love, and Vasanta, the god of seasons, 
of spring, of youth. The hero, Aijuna, was a great 
wairior and the descendant of Kings The heroine, 
Cdntia who gave her name to the play by way of 
title wMs a princess. 'Ehat she was a girl was a 
mishap not easily accounted for, since Shiva, the 
god of Life, had promised hei grandsire none but 
male descendants. By way of repairing the mistake 
so far as possible, her father had bi ought her up as 
a boy, dicssed as a prince, skilled in the use of 
aims, and worshipped by her people, to whom she 
was a valiant protector 

When Chitra saw Arjuna she regretted, for the 
liist time, her manly costume and hei manly ways. 
She thiew herself at his head, but was received 
veiy coldly; foi Aijuna had taken a vow of celibacy 
that was to bind him for a dozen years. She turned 
to the two gods for their aid; and from Vasanta she 
obtained the gift of beauty that was to remain to 
hei for twelve months. Thus armed she renewed 
her attack upon the hero; and this time she proved 
irresistible. His vow was forgotten; and though she 
warned him that she was “an illusion ' they began 
together a life of idyllic happiness. 

Chitra ’s happiness was not complete, though. 
She feared that this borrowed beauty alone had 
made an impression on Arjuna, and that, as she 
put it, her body was her own rival. She begged 
that the gift might be taken from her, that she might 
reveal to him her “own true self, a nobler thing 
than this disguise ” There was no escape from the 
terms of the gift, though; and before the year was 
up Arjuna began to tire of the beauty that alone 
made an appeal to him. The villagers came to him 
for protection from marauding robbers - their prin- 
cess, Chitra, who had been their protector, had 
gone on a mysterious pilgrimage, apparently, for 
none knew where she was. Chitra's hopes of win- 
ning him in her real person and her fears of losing 
him altogether were described in language that was 
full of passion and of real feeling, and embellished 
with descriptive touches, many of which, even in 


their translated form, were delicious. Eventually, 
when the last hour of the year bad come, Chitra 
made her confession. She became again the war- 
rior princess, and wondered, almost hopelessly, if 
Arjuna could still love her as he did when her beauty 
was a thing to marvel at and she had little else to 
commend her. “My beloved," he replied, “my life 
is full." And that was all. 

The reading was received with enthusiasm by 
the audience; and the poet a quiet, almost a shy 
man - was overwhelmed with compliments by the 
many admirers who crowded round him before he 
could escape from the room. 


77 May, 1913 

THE HUSH TIMES 

p9cl(D) 

Secdon I PLATFORM AND STAGE 

The production of Rabindranath Tagore's play, “Post 
Office", at the Abbey Theatre to-night, should at- 
tract considerable attention in Dublin, not only be- 
cause of the charitable object for which the per- 
formance is being given (the Building Fund of St. 
Enda's College), but for the play itself Gordon 
Graig’s scenery will be u.sed in the play. Besides 
“The Post Office" the pupils of the St. Enda s College 
will perform “An Ri,” a play in one art, by P. H. 
Pearse. The performance will be the last given by 
the Abbey Company until the autumn. 


19 A/qy, 1913 

THE IRISH TIMES 

p9c5(D) 

ABBEY THEATRE 

PERFORMANCE IN AID OF 
ST. EDaA’S COLLEGE 

A’performance in aid of the building fund of St. 
Edna's College, Rathfarnham, took place in the 
Abbey Theatre on Saturday night. The appeal 
met with a generous response, there being a large 
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audience, and additional interest attached to the 
occasion on account of the inclusion in the pro- 
gramme of a play entitled “The Post Office’*. This 
was the first production in Dublin of the piece, 
which consists of two acts, and has been written by 
Rabindranath Tagore, an Indian writer, some of 
whose work has already attracted attention in por- 
tions of Western Europe. Mr. Lennox Robinson was 
responsible for the production. Mr. W. B. Yeats and 
others associated with the Abbey Theatre have 
already expressed a high opinion of Tagore, and 
their judgment was confirmed by the appreciation 
and applause extended to this specimen of the 
author*s art by Dublin play-goers, as it was pre- 
sented in its English dress on Saturday night. It is 
not a very imposing play, but it has many attrac- 
tive and, at the same time, pathetic features. What 
it conveys is the call of death - the invitation from 
this world to the Great Beyond; and the medium 
used is the life of an adopted child, who is wasting 
away under the influence of some disease in an 
Oriental district. The malady defies the science and 
skill of the physicians, and death is figuratively rep- 
resented by the receipt of a letter from the King - 
the Ruler of all i calms - delivered through “The 
Post Office*** which has recently been extended into 
the locality where the scene is laid. Though the 
play is designed to convey a solemn lesson it is not 
devoid of other aspects, and there is a certain ele- 
ment of humour blended with the pathos in which 
it abounds. For the Abbey players (the second com- 
pany were the exponents of Tagore’s an) there were 
some unusual circumstances associated with the 
production, the garb used for the pose being the 
principal one. The performance was realistic in a 
marked degree. The central character in the play - 
that of the child - was sustained in a sympathetic 
and impressive manner by Lilian Jagoc, hers being 
an outstanding triumph in the presentation, for she 
revealed a fine conception of the part, The death 
scene was especially good, and the audience ex- 
pressed strong approval of the ‘work. The other 
principal characters were presented with credit by 
Philip Guiry, Charles Power, Michael Counifle, 
Thomas Barrett, and Scan Connally. The sccncP; 
(composed of Gordon Craig screens) was arranged 
by Mr. J. F. Barlow, and provided a very fine set- 
ting for the presentation of the piece. 

The second portion of the entertainment also 


provided an interesting attraction. It consisted of 
the presentation of “An Ri’*, a morality, in one act, 
by Mr. P. H. Pcarse, the performance being in the 
capable hands of the students of St. Edna's Col- 
lege. It met with a very cordial reception, and both 
author and players were warmly applauded. At the 
close of the performance Mr. Peai sc was called before 
the curtain, and, in the course of a short speech, 
acknowledged his thanks to the audience for the 
support extended to the appeal. 

The Abbey orchestra, under the direction of Mr. 
John F. Larchet, played some enjoyable selections 
of music during the course of the enienauiment. 


21 May, 1913 

THE CHRISTIAN COMMONWEALTH 

p581.582(W) 

THE LIVING VOICE OF INDIA 

INTERVIEW WITH 
MR. RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 

(By Our Special Cortitnissioner) 

A curious double impression remains with me of 
my visit to Mr. Rabindranath Tagore. Halfway 
through our conversation we were interrupted. 
While Mr. Tagore talked with the interrupter be- 
fore one window of the room I stood before the 
other window and talked about the poet’s work 
with a young Indian gentleman who chanced to 
be present. With a gentle-voiced, reverent enthu- 
siasm m; interlocutor sketched in the national 
background and filled in the details of Mr Tagore’s 
life and work. Thus it came about that I carried 
away from the interview my own direct impres- 
sions of the wonderful personality of the poet and 
a second impression superimposed thereon of the 
same pcisonality as he appears to the new race of 
Indians - the young, cultured, travelled men whose 
nationalism is deepened and refined by contact 
with European civilisation. 

Mr. Tagore belongs to a famous Calcutta fam- 
ily. His father, known as Maharsht, or the Saint, 
was the founder of a religious society which later 
became incorporated in the Brahmo Samaj. He 
also founded the theological school for the train- 
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ing of young men to picavh the Brahmo religion. 

I learned that the poet’s grandfather was an ex- 
tremely wealthy man, but died involved in debt, 
leaving only a portion of his estate on trust for his 
children. The sons, however, made ovei the trust 
to the creditors of their father’s estate, and the 
poet’s father has Icll on record his intense reli- 
gious joy in making this renunciation. He wrote 
his autobiography a few years before his death, in 
1905, in the eighty-eighth year of his age. The 
book is a wonderful record of the spiritual strug- 
gles of a great soul, and helps in no small degree 
to explain the spiritual history of his famous son. 
An English translation, valuable for the light it 
throws upon the foundation and growth of the 
Brahmo Samaj, was published in Calcutta in 1908, 
and is still to be bought in this country (Lusac, 3s. 
6d.). When we talked together Mr. Tagore gave 
me many details of his father’s connection with 
Brahmo Samaj, of the rise of the three sections 
into which the significant religious movement is 
divided, and of the part his father played in shap- 
ing the Brahmo teaching and practice. 

The Fersoa^lity of The Poet 

is strangely fascinating, with a hint of remoteness 
and aloofness that invests him with an unconscious 
authority. His lithe, graceful figure and lumirioi’s 
eyes, and the visible peace that rests upon his finely 
moulded face, have a quality of gentleness and charm 
that shames our noisy, clumsy Western ways and 
manners. One feels too heavily shod, too loud of 
speech, not fine enough in texture beside this glid- 
ing figure subdued to perfect balance, mentally, emo- 
tionally, and physically, by years of mystical con- 
templation and development of interior resources. 
He talks in a soft, rapid treble slightly tremulous, 
but vibrant like a reed-pipe, and with the same 
stirring sweetness 

From my conversation with Mr. Tagore, and 
the supplementary information gleaned from my 
courteous Indian friend, 1 gathered that the po- 
et’s life has been singularly like his father’s in 
an interior spiritual development, reflectec* n 
the poetry which English readers have only just 
discovered. The little volume of prose transla- 
tions from the original Bengali published recently 
by Messers. Macmillan (“Gitanjali” or “Song- 


Offeiings”, 4s. 6d ) has been received with won- 
dering joy by lovers of beautiful wnting. Mi. W 
B. Yeats writes a glowing appiecialion of the 
poems, but, indeed, they need no commenda- 
tion even from a brothei poet, they are so frans- 
paienliy .startlingly the product of genius that 
one cannot withhold homage Few writeis in 
English have achieved such perfect mastery of 
the ihyihm and colour of woids, or have suc- 
ceeded so well in rendering the faint, fai-off fra- 
grance, the dream-like beauty and delicacy of 
what one feels to be the loftiest mysticism. 

The Poet’s Achievement 

is certainly all the more wondciful because Eng- 
lish is an alien tongue to Mr. Tagore. He told me 
he had never foimally studied it. ‘I did not have 
much college training’’, he said, with charming 
deprecation, “because, 1 had a violent distaste for 
school, and after a time my elders gave me up in 
despair I would not do any of my lessons and 
exercises, and my relatives thought I was hope- 
less So they let me go my own way and expected 
nothing from me 1 ran wild all ihiough my child- 
hood. But 1 formed the habit of reading when 1 
was very young. I used to read before i could 
understand what the books weie about* The words 
used to sing to me Time were a great many 
Sanscrit books in my father’s library, and from 
these 1 would read, though, of course, I could not 
understand them. Fhe ihythm of the Sanscrit verses 
enchanted me. When in my youth I fust came to 
Engl-, -.d I read your great poets in the same way 
Tenny. '.n and Shelley were the same to me as the 
old Sanscrit poetry. I read them with only the 
very vaguest idea of their meaning. I had a dic- 
tionary beside me when 1 read them, but it was 
not the meaning that charmed me so much as the 
swing and rhythm and the metre. 1 stayed with 
the English people who let me read aloud every 
evening to them, a difTercnt book foi each night, 
Dickens and Thackeray and the poets. In that way 
perhaps I learned your language better for my 
purpose than if I had studied its grammar”. 

“And when did you begin writing, Mr. Tagore?” 

“When I was very young. My eldest brother used 
to edit a magazine, and that gave me an opportu- 
nity. I wrote both prose and poetry, but the latter 
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always seemed ihe natural thing to do. After I learned 
Sanscrit and English I did much translating into 
Bengali, and wrote novels and plays also.” These 
facts, by the way, my Indian informant expanded 
into a record of 

Remarkable Literary Activity 

Mr Tagore’s first novel was written when he was 
nineteen; and he was already famous then. Some 
of his plays, one of which Mr. Tagore read the 
other day to a gathering of Indian students and 
their friends at the house in Cromwell Road, which 
the India Office has taken for a social centre of 
the Indian community in London, which he has 
himself set to music, are sung wherever Bengali is 
spoken. 

For some years the poet has devoted himself 
to his school, described to me as a sort of nature 
monastery. Mr. Tagore explained that he “started 
a boarding school”. But it appears to be a school- 
boy’s paiadise. “My father built a small house a 
few hours’ journey away from the city”, he said, 
“on a wide, bare heath, where there arc only two 
very old trees standing. Under these trees he built 
a stone seat, and spent his days in meditation. I 
started my school there. It is a new experiment, 
because we have no-such boarding schools in 
Bengal; parents do not like to jcnd away their 
children. Most of the boys who came to me at 
first were supposed to be unmanagable; my school 
was regarded as a son of penal settlement for 
them! But I found that somehow the old associa- 
tions of the place and the freedom they enjoyed 
changed the boys marvelously in a very short 
time. The training is on spiritual lines. I do not 
believe in violent methods, and the boys do pretty 
much as they like; they climb the trees and run 
about the garden, their classes arc held out in 
the open air, and the teachers live with them as 
friends. My system.*^ I have no system. I make 
the boys as happy as possible; that is my only 
method. They perform charades and plays, pro- 
duce a school magazine, and I provide them with 
paper', and magazines to read. The teaching in 
ordinary schools used to repel me, and I remem- 
ber it in dealing with my boys. 1 make them 
happy.” The repetition of the phrase seemed to 
supply the clue to 


Mr. Tagore’s Conception of Ednention 

He began, I learned, with five or six boys, and 
there arc now nearly 200. He will not allow more 
than ten boys in a class, believing that a teacher 
cannot give proper attention to more. The teach- 
ing staff numbers twenty-two. The cost to the par- 
ents is not more than eighteen rupees a month, or 
a little more than £\ for each boy, which covers 
everything - boarding, tuition, medical attendance 
and laundry. The present Government is quite sym- 
pathetic to the institution, and Mr. Tagore spoke 
warmly in praise of the present Viceroy: “Lord 
Hardinge is much liked by all, and is very popu- 
lar”. And that Mr Tagore is not an indiscriminat- 
ing enthusiast for British rule was proved when he 
went on to speak of a private circular which was 
issued to the minor Government officials during 
the unrest in Bengal in a previous Lieutenant- 
Governor’s period of government, warning them 
to withdraw their sons from his school. When Mr. 
Tagore realised what was happening, he told me, 
he made representations, with the help of an Eng- 
lish missionary, to Lord Hardinge, who had just 
then arrived in India, and the circular was with- 
drawn by Lord Carmichael, the present Governor 
of Bengal. The extent of the unrest was not at any 
time realised here at home, I gathered from Mr. 
Tagore’s references; one of the most trying experi- 
ences of the educs^ted Indians during that time was 
the unpleasant scrutiny which all their acts and 
words received from Government spies. But the 
irritation has now almost disappeared. 

I asked the poet what he thought of the recep- 
tion given to his translations by the English public. 
“My 

Pleasure aad Surprise 

are almost equal”, he replied. “I was not at all sure 
about the impression my book would make. I be- 
gan to make the translations just when I was re- 
covering from illness, and had no strength to do 
any original work. They began as a kind of experi- 
ment, but I found that I had the same experiences 
in translating the songs as I had when writing them 
first. Perhaps in that sense they may be regarded 
as original work; all the old inspiration came back 
to me as I experimented in this new tongue. And 
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my former reading of your great English poets 
probably helped me”. 

One can only faintly understand what the origi- 
nals are like from the surpassing beauty of the trans- 
lations. Mr. W. B. Yeats remarks that his Indian 
friends tell him that these lyrics are in the original 
full of subtlety of rhythm, of untranslatable deli- 
cacy of colour, of metrical invention: “The work of 
a supreme culture, they yet appear as much the 
growth of a common soil as the grass and the rushes”. 
A “supreme culture” is the fitting phrase to apply 
to Mr. Tagore's wonderful grace and subtlety of 
mind. An infinitely lovely vision of the life fiom 
which these songs spring rises as one reads. A deli- 
cately posed strength and a gracious meekness go 
to their making, and an immense background and 
hinterland of thought, a sense of remote origin.s 
and of depth beyond depth of mystic vision relate 
the poems to the spiritual history of mankind which 
is the same in East and West. 

What is the 

Secret of the Divine Companionship 

which these songs reveal? The last poem but one 
in this volume shows that the poet has been often 
asked, as 1 asked him, “Who is he?” 

‘I pm my talcs of >ou imo lasting songs 'flic 
.secret gushes out fioiii my lieait They come and ask 
me, ‘Tell me all your mcamngs’. 1 kiiow not how to 
answer them. I say, ‘Ah, wlio knows what they mean'' 
They smile and go away m utiei scoin. And you sit 
there smiling”. 

“It is very difficult to express one’s deepest ideas 
and experiences, others will understand what you 
have seen and felt. It’s especially diffictilt to those 
who have not gone through the same expeiiences. 
One can only just set them down I have no ciecd 
or doctrine or dogma or anything of that kind. I 
know nothing. I have made no study of philosophy. 
1 was brought up in the atmosphere of religious 
mysticism. My father was a great admirer of the 
Upanishads and the Sufi mystics But 1 have n 
system. My mind is iill free from dogma and doc- 
trine, and my poems are, I suppose, not very clear 
to those who have definite cieeds”. 


Even so, here is a wonderfully sweet and melo- 
dious voice from the ancient East, immeasurably 
tender and gentle, strangely unfamiliar yet intimate 
and human and kindly. By virtue of our under- 
standing of its message and in the measure of our 
sympathy with it we gain our right of entrance to 
the great fair of coirimoii human life. 


21 May, 19i:i 
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THE ABBEY THEATRE 

A PLAY BY RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

After mail) gray peiformanccs we have just had a 
pioduction at the Abbey T heatre that had some 
colour and adventure. T he pioduction iiK'luded “The 
Post Office”, by Rabindranath Tagore, and a play 
in Irish by Mi Padraic Pearse, “An Ri”. “An Ri” 
was played by the students of St. Edna's (College, 
and “The Post OfTire” by the Abbey TTieatic sec- 
ond company. The two plays weie parallel Like 
T'agoie, Mr. Pearse is an exponent of national cul- 
ture. He has louiided St. Edna’s, a bilingual col- 
lege that is the Irish equivalent of Tagoie's school 
in Bengal. Mr. Pearse's play was originally written 
for the open air, and it still bears a gieat deal of 
pageantry. It has the disadvantage that its leal action 
-- a battle - lakes place oR the stage. The scene is 
laid before a iiionasiciy; a battle has been fought 
and lilt King has been defeated. And always the 
people V- lom he leads will be defeated, for he Is 
sinful, having spoiled the chuiches and oppressed 
the poor. Only when one who is innocent leads the 
people to battle will invaders be defeaK ci. A monk 
iiidicaies that only a child can fulfil the King's task. 
He asks which one amongst them is the most inno- 
cent. T liey name a boy. When he hears that the 
people will be victorious and that he will be slam 
he aSKo to be let go into the battle The King’s 
robe and sw«'rd and shield aic given him and he 
goes with men. AliciAvards he is brought back dead. 
The boy who took the part had the eageiiiess and 
rremoi of a child undertaking an adventure, and 
an heroic spirit came through the play. 
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Like '‘Haniielr ’ .iiid "The Drath of Tintalgiles”, 
“ I'he Post IS about death and a child, but 

thcic IS nothing of dread, nothing of harshru:>s in it; 
instead of the gloom ol a castle oi the drabness of 
a nighi shelter we have the sunshine of India The 
whole play leaves the iinpiession of something gra- 
cious and ailventuious. Aiiial, a child, is sick, and is 
not let leave the house of Madhav, his adopted fa- 
ihei So he sits at the window and talks to all whom 
he can win over him He doesn't want to be a learned 
man He wants to go off and look (or work and pass 
the high hills He calls to the curd-seller and talks to 
him about his distant village I he watchman with 
his gong comes along, and Arnal talks to him about 
rime Where does Time go to. I'he child would 
like to go as far The watchniau talks to him about 
the new building with the golden flag that is being 
built It is the King’s Post Oirue, Amal thinks that 
he w'ould like to be a letiei -cai i ier for the King. 
Then Sudha, the flower-sellei, passes, and she promises 
to bring him a flowei Ehe childien play outside the 
window, and Amal tells them to biitig the lettei- 
uiiner to see him, so that if the King did send him 
a letter they should know wheie to bring it. 'Ehe 
pompous headman comes then, and in ridicule tells 
the child that the King is sending him a letter The 
second scene is w'irhin the house The fakii is telling 
him of his adveimiies on the Island of Panois, but 
Amal IS not so eager to go iheie, ^bi he is thinking 
of the letier-carriei going on ins j<.)urneys. 'The phy- 
sician who comes m has little hope lor Amal. Then 
the headman, to keep up the mockery, hand.s him a 
paper that he says the King h.is sent him The fakii 
takes up the sheet and declares that tlie King says 
he is coming to visit Amal. Surely enough, two great 
personages enter; they are the King s Herald and 
rile King's Physician, and they confound the head- 
man by saying that the King is actually coming to 
visit the child. 1 he lamp is extinguished, so that 
Amal may see the star^ The flowei -giil gives him a 
blo.ssom, and the scene closes 'Ehe King who visits 
the boy is Death 

We do not know if I'agore wrote “Post Office’' 
as a play in a single scene The whole action could 
take place m the house Bur it was a good piece of 
stage management to divide it into an outdoor and 
an indoor scene. Both were comjiosed of Gordon 
Craig screens, and the costumes and lightings were 
very etTeclive The part of Amal was taken by Miss 


Lilian Jago. Some time ago she gave a good per- 
formance of Hannele in Hauptmann's play. As Amal 
she was rather feminine and rather grown-up, but 
she had an eagerness and wistfuliiess that made 
the part live. “The Post Office’' is a beautiful and 
moving play. It seems to have technical flaws, the 
dialogue becomes garrulous in places, and a few 
decisive things do not get their due emphasis. It is 
not clear that the headman wishes to humble the 
boy for his presumption in speaking of the King, 
iioi is it clear that the play is ended before the 
curtain falls. But such failures may be due to an 
alien production. 

Padraic Column 


21 May, 1913 
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INDIAN DRAMA 

THE KEY TO THE SENTIMENTS 
OF THE NATION 

BY HARENDRA N. MAITRA 

Since the visit of King Gec^rge V to India theie 
has been quite a rapid growth of Indian dramas in 
England. It is, of course, needless to dwell upon 
the importance of the stage as an index to the 
intellectual and social life of a people, and in view 
of the naturally grow'ing inieiest of ev'ery cultured 
European in the India of the past and of tlie presem, 
Indian drama cannot but appeal to the apprecia- 
tive instincts of the Britisli public 

Remarkable is the fact that the anciciil Hindus 
who had built up a system of science and pliiloso- 
phy, of logic and language-building, of social and 
political organisation, had also developed a dra- 
matic literature, and organised a si age even at a 
time while the civilisation of other nations was in 
its infancy. (!entuiics before ihc artistic Greek had 
come to think of a stage the Hindu had a fairly 
well-known dramatic art, which culminated in the 
work of such masters as Kalidasa - very rightly 
styled the Shakespeare of India. 
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The relations of the two countries ace idenially 
linked together ought to be rightly understood, and 
this understanding could not be brought about more 
certainly than by the introduction to English audi- 
ences of Indian dramas portraying the life and culture 
of a nation which is historically so important and 
philosophically so sublime. Enthusiastically possessed 
by the significance of this sentiment, a group of 
workers, headed by Mr. K. N. Dasgupta, staged 
“Budha”, pf the dramatised version of “The Light 
of Asia”, in February 1912 at the Royal Court 
Theatre, London. Before that attempts had also 
been made to produce Indian plays in England. 
Mention could be made of “Sakuntala”, or “The 
Lost Ring” of Kalidasa so early as 1898 at the 
Botanical Gardens, as an outdoor representation, 
by Mr. William Poel. The same play was .again 
produced at the Albert Hall Theatre. The produc- 
tion of “Budha”, by Mr. William Poel, was a great 
success. Some enthusiastic Indian ladies, headed 
by Mrs. P. L. Roy, with the co-operation of the 
Countess of Minto, organised the tableaux vivanis 
of Kalidasa’s “Kumar Sambharn”, or the “Birth 
Romance of the War God”, but the wave of Indian 
drama did not stop there. Some representatives of 
Indian students produce, at the then Whitney fhea- 
tre, Strand, the heroic romance of “Ayesha”, a diama- 
tised version of “Durgeshnandini”, by Sir Bankim 
Chandra, fitly called the Sir Walter Scott of Ben- 
gal, and writer of the inspired all-India national 
song “Bandymataram”. Then, under the inspira- 
tion of Bengal's poet. Mi. Rabindranath Tagore, 
there was staged at the Albert Hall Theatre in July 
last a beautiful English adaption - “The Maharani 
of Arakan” ' with all the colour of Burmese life. In 
appreciation of this piece it has been justly said: 
Those who look below the surface may find an 
allegory bearing on the relations of English men 
and Indians in search for a permanent reconcilia- 
tion, the evil of hostile sentiments being healed only 
when the parties meet on the common ground of 
simple humanity. Mr. K N Dasgupta, the organ- 
iser of the Indian Art, Dramatic, and Friendly Society, 
the main object of which in “to bring the East and 
the West into closer touch of amity and mutual 
understanding,” is to be congratulated upon his 
production of “Ratnavali; or The Pearl Necklace”, 
at the Cosmopolis Theatre last night. This Indian 
drama was written about 1,200 years ago. “It is 


remarkable as being a link between the old and 
the new school of Indian drama, and one which 
will show that the stately Indian of the past was 
capable of the intenscst comedy in the most spar- 
kling wit.” 

'Ib bring India before the Biitish public is the 
desire of all light-thinking people. England is proud 
of India, the home of “Kohinoor'. She would be 
prouder still if she could understand the spirit of 
Indian drama; for this is the real key to the senti- 
ments of the nation. 


24 May, 1913 

THE INQUIRER 
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Section : MEETINGS AND GENERAL NEWS 

MR. TAGORE ON 
“THE SEARCH FOR GOD»» 

In the beautiful tianslation of his poems, “Giianjaii”, 
which Mr. Rabindranath i'agore has recently pre- 
pared for English leaders, another link has been 
forged in the chain that will one day draw East 
and West together, reconciling their diverse aims 
and justifying the hopes of those who believe in the 
ultimate unity of mankind The link is a strong one 

stronger than it would have been if he had only 
gpven us the mystical self-communings of an as- 
cetic utt(’ ' detached from the things of earth, for 
he combi»'(‘s the wisdom and serenity of a sage 
with the passionate love of living beauty which 
characterises the poet, and he is never so full of 
adoration of the divine as when he is most con- 
scious of the loveliness of earth. This makes his 
message acceptable to many whom the trari.>ccn- 
dental utterances of Indian philosophers often per- 
plex if they do not alienate, and renders the path- 
way that leads from practical affairs to the inti- 
mate things o» the spirit a little less perilous for 
those to tread who are not accustomed to it. And 
yet Mr. Tagore makes no concession to the spirit of 
the age as we of the VVest interpret it; he is not, he 
cannot be, in sympathy with the materialism of 
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modern civilisation; but he understands it as many 
of the prophets and seers of his own country do 
not, and he appraises as true worth ths vital en- 
cigy and constructive power which has made us a 
mighty nation, and which will lead us to greater 
heights still if we do not pour it into shallow chan- 
nels, and forget the things that are of real value for 
the soul in the pursuit of wealth and racial su- 
premacy. 

The civilisation of ancient Greece, he told us in 
his lecture on “The Relation of the Individual and 
the Ihiiveisc ’’ at Caxton Hall on Monday (the first 
of a series of lectures which he is giving under the 
auspices of the Quest Society during his stay in 
England), was centred within city walls, and in 
effect all modern civilisations have their cradles of 
bricks and mortar. These have left their mark deep 
in the minds of men, and set up a principle of 
division and separation which begets in us the habit 
of securing our conquests by fortifying them and 
shutting them off from one another We divide nation 
from nation, man from man, and man from na- 
ture, and this breeds in us a strong suspicion of all 
that is beyond the barriers we have built so that 
everything from without has to fight hard for rec- 
ognition and acceptance. 

Here it is that India can help us, for her civili- 
sation was cradled in the ancient forests where she 
learnt to identify her life with the whole universe 
and the spirit which breathes through it When the 
first invaders appeared in India it was a vast land 
of forests, and the new-comers rapidly took advan- 
tage of the covert these afforded from the raging 
storms and tropical sun. Here the different Aryan 
clans, settling in favoured spots where food and 
watei were plentiful, made their homes and lit their 
sacrificial fires, and it was this that gave the civili- 
sation of India its distinct character so different 
from that of Euiopean nations. She was surrounded 
by the vast life of nature, was fed and clothed by 
her, and was in constant inicrcouise with her in all 
her varying aspects. Such a life, generally speak- 
ing, has the effect of dulling the human intelligence 
and lowering the standards of life; we find, how- 
ever, that these circumstances did not enfeeble the 
energies of man's mind in India, but only gave them 
a particular direction. Having been in unceasing 
contact with the life of nature he was free from the 
desire to resist its domination and shut himself away 


from its influence by building boundary walls. His 
aim was not to acquire, but to realise his identity 
with the universe by growing with and into his 
surroundings. He felt that truth is all-comprehen- 
sive, that there is no such thing as absolute isola- 
tion, and that the only way of attaining truth is by 
the interpenetration of man's spirit with the spirit 
of the universe. Later there came a time when the 
primeval forests gave way to cultivated cities hav- 
ing communication with the world's great centres, 
but even in the hey-day of her prosperity the heart 
of India still looked back with adoration to the 
ideals of her early life, and drew her best inspira- 
tion from them. 

The West seems to take pride in thinking (Mr. 
Tagore continued) that it is subduing nature, as if 
vye were living in a hostile world where we have to 
wrest everything we want from an unwilling and 
opposing force. This sentiment is the product of 
the city-wall training of the mind, for the city dweller 
naturally concentrates his mental vision upon his 
own life and work, and this divides him from her 
in whose bosom he lies With ancient India the 
point of view was diflcreni. She felt that we can 
have no communication whatever with our surround- 
ings if they are foreign to us. Man's complaint against 
nature is that he has to acquire most of the neces- 
saries of life by his own force; yes, but his efforts 
are not in vain. He is reaping success every day, 
and this shows that there is a rational connection 
between himself and nature, we can look upon a 
road frdm two different points of view as some-"'' 
thing that divides us from the object of our desire, 
so that every step we take along it is achieved in 
the face of obstruction; or as something that leads 
us to our goal, so that as we tread we gain at every 
step, a benefit that is offered to us. This is the 
attitude of India in regard to the world which sur- 
rounds us. She believes that we are in harmony 
with it, and that man can only use its forces be- 
cause he is himself one with those forces. She has 
no hesitation in acknowledging her unbroken rela- 
tions and kinship with all that lives. 

This idea of fundamental union is not merely a 
philosophical speculation; it finds its realisation in 
feeling and action, the consciousness being culti- 
vated by meditation and service in such a manner 
that earth and light, flower and fruit become more 
than merely physical phenomena to be used or 
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thrown aside, and are as necessary to the ideal of 
perfection as each single note is necessary to the 
completeness of the symphony. The curious man 
of science can never understand what it is that the 
man with the spiritual vision finds in his commun- 
ion with nature: how that water docs not merely 
cleanse his limbs but purifies his soul; the earth 
docs not merely sustain his body, but gladdens his 
mind by contact with a living presence. Those who 
do not realise this live in a prison-house of matter, 
in a world full of forces that are alien to them. We, 
in India, try to realise the essential unity of the 
world with the conscious soul of man, and to per- 
ceive this unity held together by the one eternal 
spirit whose power creates the sun and the stars 
and enlightens the understanding. It is not true 
that wc ignore the difTcrcnccs of value between one 
thing and another. The sense of the superiority of 
man in the scale of being is not absent from the 
mind, but this superiority consists, not in the power 
of possession, but in the power of union. That is 
why a whole people who were once meat-eaters 
gave up meat-eating, an event unique in the his- 
tory of mankind, to show its sense of the unity 
between all living things. India knew that when we 
cut ourselves ofT from the life of the universe and 
are sufficient unto ourselves, we arc creating bewil- 
dering problems which we have lost the power to 
solve. Man seems to be trying to walk the single 
rope of humanity, which means cither a great strain 
to keep himself erect, or a fall. He is ceaselessly 
exerting every nerve and muscle in order to main- 
tain his balance at each step, and then, in his 
weariness, he fulminates against providence and 
thinks that he has been unfairly dealt witli in the 
scheme of things. Thu must not go on for ever. He must 
realise the wholeness of his existence, without which 
his poverty loses its simplicity and becomes squalid 
and shame-faced, his appetites do not minister to 
his life, keeping to the limit of their purposes, but 
become an end in themselves. Then he strives to 
startle, not to attract, and cultivates what is abnor- 
mal and sensational in art and literature. 

Mn Tagore drew an ihtcrcsting parallel between 
America and India, which received their civilisa- 
tion from the same source, the primeval forests where 
early settlers dwelt. In the case of America, how- 
ever, the struggle between man and n^lture had never 
ceased, and although the settler may have admired 


the beauty of the forests, these great cathedrals of 
nature had no deeper significance for him. He made 
them productive of wealth, but they did not min- 
ister to his spiritual needs. In India it was very 
different, for there the forests were the sanctuaries 
of sages. He did not wish for a moment to suggest 
that things should have been otherwise. It would 
be an utter waste of opportunities if history re- 
peated herself exactly in the same manner m every 
place, and it was best for the commerce of the 
spirit that people differently situated should bring 
their different products into the market of human- 
ity, each of which is necessary and complementary 
to the other. But from the first India has been 
surrounded by circumstances which gave her activ- 
ity a different direction from that of the West, with 
its ceaseless striving for domination, its rapid ad- 
vance in invention and organisation, its stupendous 
armaments and its passion for efTiciency and su- 
premacy. The aim of India has not been to gain 
power, and the spiritual ideal she endeavoured to 
realise had cost her dear in the way of worldly 
success, but it was a supreme manifestation of man’s 
highest powers which know no limits. Greater than 
kings and emperors and statesmen were the Rishis 
who had attained the freedom and peace of the 
soul, and were in perfect harmony with the inner 
self These men were described in the Upanishads 
as being at one with God and nature. They had 
ceased to desire the things of this world for them- 
selves, realising that a man’s possessions are his 
limitations, a truth which Jesus expressed when he 
said, “It is easier for a camel to enter through the 
eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter the 
kingdom of ' od.” They did not regard Brahma as 
a metaphysical abstraction, but as the world-con- 
scious spirit interpenetrating all, and their attitude 
towards the spirit of the universe was one of deep 
adoration and ecstasy of joy. “I bow to God over 
and over again, who is in fire and in water and 
permeates the whole world, who is in the annual 
crops as well as in the perennial trees.” He is the 
one living truth who makes all realities true. “Lis- 
ten to me, ye sons of the immortal spirit. I have 
known the supreme Presence whose light shines 
forth from beyond the darkrtess.” 

There is not the least trace of vagueness and 
passivity in this. Buddha, who developed the prac- 
tical side of the Upanishads, preached the same 
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message, ilie consriousiiess, every moment of 
exisienee, sleeping oi waking, of livuig and hav- 
ing (hejuv ol l)eiiig in the spirit of Brahma, who 
IS within our own soul But we have to pay a great 
pi ire foi this cosmic consciousness; we have to be 
prepared lo guy ounf/res. In the Bhagavad Gita we 
.ire uiged to woik disinterestedly, and not to strive 
foi results I'his is often said to lead to unreality, 
but the revel se is the truth. The man who works 
only foi himself under-rates evciything else; there- 
fore, in order to apprehend and enter into the 
beauty and reality of the whole we must be free 
fiom personal desires. Every expansion of the con- 
sciousness must be obtained at the cost of giving 
up all that limits and hinders it. To know God in 
this wav IS to have true life, not to know him is 
isolation and death, and he is only to be thus 
known when we realise him in each and all. This 
IS no anthiopomoi phic hallucination, nor (he mere 
play ol imagination, but the liberation of the soul 
which can only develop by denying itself of its 
unity with all humanity. This Rishis did not rec- 
ognise any essential dilTerence between life and 
death, but saluted both with the same serenity. 
They knew that mere appearance and disappear- 
ance aie like the waves of the sea, but life itself is 
peimanent and knows no dissolution. The ideal is 
the noble heiitagc of our foiefathers waning to be 
claimed by us It is not .nerely intellectual and 
emotional but n has an ethical basis, and it must 
be translated into action “The Supreme Being,'" 
said the Upamsliad, “is all-pervading, therefore 
he is the innate good in all.” lb be truly united 
in love and service with all beings and thus to 
realise oneself in all is the essence of goodness, 
and tins i.s the teaching of the Gpanishads 


26 May, 1913 
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MR TAGORE AT OXFORD 

‘‘REAUSATION IN LOVE” 

The widespread interest aroused by the knowledge 
of Mr. Tagore’s advertised visit to Manchester 


College, Oxford on Friday, May 23, was consider- 
ably heightened by the excellent interview and fine 
photograph in the last issue of the CHRISTIAN 
COMMONWEALTH. 

Nor were the expectations of the large audi- 
ence disappointed. At the close of Mr. Tagore’s 
address on '’Realisation in Love”, one felt that 
the whole problem of modern social life had been 
lifted on to a plane higher than is usual, and had 
been dealt with in a most moving spirit of mystic 
insight. One saw at last the thinness of the mod- 
ern money-mad, and money-making, civilisation 
in the piercing light of Tagore’s gospel of the radiant 
joy of life and the wonderful unity between man- 
kind and the universe. In words that reminded 
one forcibly of Prof. Roycc’s highest expressions 
of “Loyalty to the Community”, or, again, of 
Bosanquet’s plea for “greater self,” Tagore told 
his audience that sin was an attitude of life that 
regarded its goal as finite, and its own little self as 
its chief aim and object of affection. The utter 
failure of all civilisations that look on man as a 
machine and not as a spirit was certain. No civi- 
lisation could long sustain itself by “cannibalism” 
of any sort, physical, mental or spiiitual. If one 
suffered then all must suffer, if one part of (he 
community lived at the expense of the other pan, 
the whole community was in peril. All separate- 
ness, all selfish exclusiveness, is doomed to die; it 
can never be made external. But the spirit that 
becomes one with the whole, and in harmony with 
the laws of the whole, that spirit cannot die. Through 
love, and through love alone, can this harmony 
be won: love that must be one and yet two at the 
same time, the loved and the lover, but even so 
never separated into antagonism. Love, and love 
alone, can put its credit and its debit accounts in 
the same column. Because of the gleat love of 
God, did he limit himself in his creation, that he 
might the more show his love: God had bound 
himself to man in the unbreakable tic of creation, 
and that was the greatest glory of humanity. That 
was fault of our modern life and the cause of its 
problems was the lack of this spirit of love. Our 
prison systems, or treatment of subject races, our 
whole social evils of every type were due to this 
refusal to look upon man as a living spirit whose 
loyalty could never be gained by compulsion, but 
could only be won by love. 
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As in his poems, so in his iddress, Mr. Tagore’s 
illustrations were delightfully appropriate; and yet 
he was never afraid of using quite modern forms of 
life to illustrate his meaning. 

Herein lies his power: his wonderful ability to 
unite East and West, the mystic and the modern, 
without either the depth or the beauty of his teach- 
ing suffering one with thereby. One looks forward 
with much eagerness to the publication of this and 
other addresses in book in the near future. 

W HARRIS CROOK. 


30 May, 1913 
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Seetton t ^COURT CIRCULAR’* 

A reception to Srijut Rabindra Nath Tagore, the 
Indian poet, dramatist, musician, and educationist, 
by the Indian students in the United Kingdom will 
be held at the Critenon Restaurant on Saturday, 
June 14, at 4 o’clock. Tickets may be obtained from 
Dr. J. N, Mehta, London Hospital, E. 
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Section : MEETINGS AND GENERAL NEWS 

MR. TAGORE ON 
‘‘SOUL CONSCIOUSNESS” 

In his second lecture given under the auspices of 
the Quest Society, at Caxton Hall on Monday, 
Mr. Tagore spoke on the subject of “Soul-con- 
sciousness” to a deeply attentive and crowded 
audience. We have seen, he said, that it was the 
aspiration of ancient India to live and have its 
perfect joy in Brahma, the all-conscious and all- 
pervading spirit, by tending its field of conscious- 
ness over the whole world. It may be urged that 
this is an impossibility for finite man, and that by 


trying to realise all we may end in realising noth- 
ing; but it is not so absurd as it seems. Man has 
his problems to solve everyday; his burden.s are 
too numerous for him to carry unaided, but he 
knows that by adopting a system he can lighten 
their weight, and if things go wrong and he can 
find no way out of his difficulties, it is clear that 
he has not yet lighted upon the right method of 
harmonising all the heterogeneous elements of his 
life and thought so as to ensure unity of purpose 
and achievement. He knows that unity is strength 
because unity is truth. When wc say knowledge is 
power we mean truth is power, and truth is the 
unity which comprehends multiplicity, facts are 
many, but truth is one. The former arc like blind 
lanes which lead nowhere; the latter opens out 
the whole region of the infinite, and sheds its light 
like a lamp in places where we did not think its 
rays could reach. Truth, indeed, while occupied 
with facts, is not a mere aggregate of facts, but 
transcends them on every side, and poinrr. to the 
one reality comprehending all. 

In spiritual things, as in knowledge, man must 
clearly recognise some central truth that will give 
him access to the widest possible field of thought, 
and that is the object which the Upanishad has in 
view when it says “know thine own self,” or, in 
other words, realise one great principle ol unity 
hidden in every man. Soul-consciousness is the 
perception of the inner being that transcends our 
ego and has its deep affinity with God Children 
when they begin to learn each separate letter of 
the alphabet find no pleasure in it because they 
miss the pur 'ose for which it exists. These letters 
become a sc .rce of joy for us only when they are 
combined into words and sentences and convey an 
idea. So when the soul is imprisoned within the 
narrow limits of the separate self, it has no clue to 
the meaning of life, and it is only when it cooper- 
ates with others and loses itself in the larger life jf 
the whole that it learns the secret of its existence. 
Man was troubled and lived in a state of fear so 
long as he was ignorant of the uniformity of law in 
nature, and the world was alien to him. But when 
the individual finds himself in his surroundings and 
knows that neither they nor the law which shaped 
them is alien to him, he has discovered the bond of 
union which relates him to all things, and the knowl- 
edge brings him exceeding joy. This joy* however, 
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IN penial until n includes love, which obliterates 
ilie sense ol diflcrence, and leads the imnian soul 
to lulfil ifseil completely, and to reach out to the 
mlhiiie 

Love IS the highest bliss that man can attain to, 
loi through it he knows himself a part of the One, 
and It is this which is for ever establishing relations 
between human beings through the medium of art, 
literature, icligion, social activities and national 
mstitutions. To love in the highest sense is to die to 
the personal self and live in the larger self, and 
ihose who give themselves for the sake of mankind 
are living the life of the soul, and proving to us the 
ultimate tiurh of humanity. We call them the men 
of the Great Soul. It is said in the the IJpanishad, 
“It IS not that thou lovest thy son because thou 
desirest him, but thou lovest thv son because thou 
desirest thine own soul." 

Whomsoever we love in him we find our soul in 
the truest sense, and our happiness conies from the 
extension of out tonsciousness and capacity for self- 
lealisaiioii It is commonplac e fact that the joys 
and sonows of our loved ones are our own joys 
and soriow> 'Thiougli sharing them we have grown 
laiger, we have apprehended that great truth which 
iiausceiuis the universe In some lespects our love 
tor our children, tor oui tamily may limit othei 
relaiionsliips and pieveni the extension of conscious- 
ness m certain directions li may even beccjme a 
narrow, exclusne thing, and tail ultimately to fulfil 
Its purpose like a light placed in a sealed enclosure; 
bill it IS \\w Jir)t step, and all the w’oiider lies in that 
first .step From it we learn that our highest joy is 
m Icjsing our egotistic self by saciificmg it foi the 
welfare of others. 

lb realise the soul apart from the self is, then, 
the first step towards the supreme deliverance. Wb 
must know with absolute certainty that we are one 
wiiii the whole, :ind we shall attain this knowledge 
only by oveicoming oi:r pride and vanity, our insa- 
tiable greed and love ol possession, and learning the 
law of disinterested sei'vice and renunciation. The 
sell as we know it is an illusion, without perma- 
nence, and no more to be identified with the real 
sell than the shell which held the chick so long, but 
which was not leally a pan of its life. That slicll, 
however peifect it may be, has no growth or vitality, 
and it must be burst through in order that the free- 
dom of light and air natuial to the bird may be 


won. In Sanskrit the bird has been called the “twice- 
born” so also is called the man who has been trained 
by spiritual discipline and contemplation for not less 
than twelve years, and has come out, pure in heart, 
and with controlled and tranquil mind, to rake up 
the responsibilities of life in a spirit of detachment 
which permits him to give all his energies to his 
work without being troubled by fears as to personal 
results. He has entered into living relationship with 
all around him, he is free from the domination of 
self, he finds the ultimate truth of exisiciicc in his 
own soul, and comes into immediate contact with 
the Supreme Soul on all sides. This is wliat is meant 
by losing the world and gaining one's soul and when 
Jesus said “Blessed are the meek for they shall in- 
herit the earth” he proclaimed the truth that wlien 
everything is abandoned the whole is gained, that 
when a man gets rid of the pride of self he comes 
into his true inheritance and possesses all. Pride of 
self interferes with the proper function of the soul, 
wliich can only realise itself by its union with the 
universe and tlie universal law Buddha is said to 
have preached a negative gospel of inaction, and 
the ultimate extinction of personality. It was true 
that he denounced activities, but only the activities 
which pixiceecled from the love of pleasure, vanity, 
and the desire foi wealth and dominion, v\huh keep 
the soul imprisoned in material things. It was true 
tliat he pi cached extinction, but only the extinction 
of all that proceeded from pride, and ignoiance and 
eaithly ambition, not the extinction of truth, chai- 
iiy, and love Buddha preached deliverance from the 
errors that darken our consciousness and tend to 
limit it within the boundaries of the personal self, so 
that as when a man ->leeps he hve.s, but knows not 
the varied relations of his life to his surroundings, 
the soul living the life of illusion is spiritually asleep, 
and knows not the highest reality 

Once Mr. Tagore met two asietics belonging to 
a certain religious sect in a village of Bengal, and 
to them he put this question: “(^aii you tell me 
wherein lies the special truth of your leiigion?” One 
of them said “It is difficult to define that,” The 
other said, it is quite simple. We hold that we 

have first of all to know our own soul under the 
guidance of our own teacher, and when we have 
done that we can find Him who is the Supreme 
Teacher of our Souls.” “Why do you not teach 
everybody that^” “Whoever wishes to receive the 
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truth will come and hear was the reply. “But 
are they coming?** He smiled, and then said, “ They 
must come, one and all.’* Yes, the illiterate ascetic 
of rural Bengal was right. Man is out to find him- 
self; his history is the history of a long journey 
through the unknown in quest of his own soul. 
Through the rise and fall of empires and dynasties, 
through the creation of innumerable symbols giv- 
ing shape to his dreams and aspirations and the 
casting of them away like playthings belonging to 
infancy, through the forging of magic keys to un- 
lock the mysteries, and the casting away of these 
also when they became useless, man has marched 
from epoch to epoch, seeking the fullest realisation 
of his soul, whose inward course is never checked 
by death or dissolution. His mistakes have been by 
no means few, they have strewn his path with ru- 
ins. His miseries have been many his sufTerings 
like the pangs that precede birth. He has gone 
through, and is still going through, cruel martyrdoms, 
and the institutions he has built arc the altars whereto 
he brings his daily sacrifices. All this would be 
absolutely meaningless and unbearable if he had 
not felt through everything the deepest joy of the 
hidden soul, which uics its strength and achieves 
its growth by pain and renunciation. Yes, they are 
coming, the myriads of men, approaching nearer 
and nearer to the one great truth which is all-com- 
prehensive. Mari’s wants are endless till he becomes 
conscious of his soul, his world is in a state of 
continual flux. But when he has realised his soul, 
there is the determinative centre around which 
everything gathers; to him the day and night bring 
only joy; the air vibrates with music and the sky 
radiates beauty, and he has found the key to the 
heavenly life. 

The soul cannot attain this tranquility and joy 
by means of the understanding alone, but by im- 
mediate intuition. It could never have reached its 
goal by the devious path of knowledge if it had had 
no flashes of inner light to guide it. We can only 
know the One as heart of our hearts, and soul of 
Our souls - in the joy that we feel when we give up 
self, and stand face to face with Him. When we 
find our soul we find everything else. Therefore wi 
pray “O thou self-revealing One, reveal thyself in 
me.” “From unreality lead me to the real, from 
darkness to the light, from death to immortality.” 
Infinite is the distance ihat lies between truth and 


untruth, between death and deathlessness, yet this 
gulf is bridged in a moment when the Eternal Spirit 
shows himself Man, in his sin, takes part with the 
finite against the infinite, but it is a losing game. 
We lust after pleasures because our passions make 
them seem desirable; we long for things because 
our greed exaggerates them and makes them ap- 
pear good. This falsification of things breaks the 
harmony of life at each step, and we ate distracted 
and restless. But even in our pleasures we are find- 
ing ourselves, and we shall learn at last that right- 
eousness is the divine food of the soul. As it is said, 
“Blessed are they which hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, for they shall be filled.” I'lic longing 
for the deeper manifestation of himself is greater 
than a man’s desire for pleasure, but (iod has left 
his will free and within his soul he is lord. There 
our God must win his entrance. Fherc he comes 
as a guest and not as a king, and he cannot come 
until he is invited. God never forces doors if they 
arc shut against Him, for we have to realise His 
union of love, not His dominion of power. In India 
he who truly lives in communication with the di- 
vine receives such homage as would be consid- 
ered almost sacrilegious in the West. We see in 
him God’s will revealed, and God’s perfect jov 
fully manifested in humanity. His life, burning with 
God’s love, makes all our earthly love resplend- 
ent, all our earthly exper iences of joy and pleas- 
ure group themselves around the spiritual truth 
he reveals; the trees and the stars and the blue 
hills appear to us as symbols full of meanings that 
can never be uttered We seem to see God making 
a new '‘ orld when a man’s soul is face to face 
with the ernal Lover 


3 June, 1913 

THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 

pr2Cl-2n'0 

THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 

MR. RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S 
THIRD LECTURE 

Mr. Rabindranath Tagore delivered his third lecture 
on “The Search for God** at Caxton Hall last night. 
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The subject he dealt with was “The Problem of Evir\ 
and in the course of his remarks he said: 

“The question why is there evil in existence is 
the same as why is there imperfection, or, in other 
woids, why is there creation at all. We must take 
it foi granted that it could not be otherwise, that 
creation must be imperfect, must be gradual, and 
that It IS futile to ask the question why we are. But 
the real question is, is this imperfection the final 
truth, is evil absolute and ultimate? The current 
of the world has its boundaries, otherwise it could 
have no existence, but its meaning is not in its 
boundaries, which are fixed, but in its movement, 
which is towards perfection. The wonder is not 
that there should be obstacles and suffering in 
this world, but that there should be law and or- 
der, beauty and joy, goodness and love. The idea 
of God that man has in his being is the wonder of 
all wonders. He has felt in the depth of his life 
that what appears as imperfect is the manifesta- 
tion of the perfect; just as a man who has an ear 
for music realises the perfection of a song while in 
fact he IS only listening to a succession of notes. 
Man has found out the great paradox that what is 
limited is not imprisoned within its limits, it is 
ever moving, and therewith shedding its finitude 
evciy moment Pain, which is the feeling connected 
with our finiteness, is not a fixture in our life. It 
is not an end in itself as jov is. To meet it is to 
know that it cannot be the principle of perma- 
nence in the creation. It is like what error is in 
our intellectual life. To read the history of the 
development of science is to go through the maze 
of mistakes it made current at different times. Yet 
no one really believes that science is the most per- 
fect system of disseminating mistakes. The princi- 
ple of the ascertainment of truth is the important 
thing to dwell on in the history of science, not its 
innumerable mistakes. 

“As in intellectual error so in evil in any other 
form, its essence is impermanence, for it cannot fit 
in with the whole. Every moment it is being cor- 
rected by the totality of things, and is changing its 
aspects. We exaggerate its importance by imagin- 
ing it as at a standstill. But evil is ever moving, so 
will all its incalculable immensity it does not efTcc- 
tually clog the current of our life, and on the whole 
the earth, water, and air remain sweet and pure for 
living beings. All statistics consist of our deliberate 


attempts to represent statically what is in motion, 
so by this process things assume a weight in our 
mind which they have not in reality. 

“If we kept the flashlight of our observation 
turned upon the fact of death the world would appear 
to us like a huge charnel-house; but it is surpris- 
ingly to think that in the world of life the thought 
of death has the least hold upon our minds. Not 
because it is the least apparent, but because it is 
the negative aspect of life; life as a whole never 
takes death seriously. Only when we detach one 
individual fact of death do we sec merely the blank- 
ness, and are dismayed. We lose sight of the whole- 
ness of the life whose part is death." 

Like the accidents in a child’s attempts to walk, 
we meet with sufferings in various forms in our 
life every day, showing the imperfections in our 
knowledge, power, and application of will. But if 
these only revealed our weakness to us wc should 
die of utter depression, but our life instinctively 
takes a wider view, it has an ideal of perfection 
which ever carries it beyond its present limita- 
tions. Within us, we have a hope which always 
walks in front of oiii present narrow experience. 
It is the undying faith of the infinite in us which 
dares to assert that man has oneness with God. 
Consciously or unconsciously we have in our life 
this feeling of Truth which is ever more than its 
appearance, for our life is facing the infinite, ani 
is on the move. Therefore its aspiration is infi- 
nitely more than^ its achievements, 'fherefore evil 
cannot altogether stop the course of life on the 
highway and rob it of its possessions. For the evil 
has to pass on, it has to grow into good. If the 
least evil could stop anywhere indefinitely, it would 
sink deep and cat into the marrow of existence. 
As it is, man does not really believe in evil, but 
our life itself is optimistic, it wants to go on, and 
wc have a faith which no individual instances to 
the contrary can shake that the direction of hu- 
manity is from evil to good. 

“The question will be asked. What is goodness, 
what docs our moral nature mean? My answer to 
that is that when a man begins to have an ex- 
tended vision of his self, when he realises that he is 
much more than what he is at present, he begins to 
become conscious of his moral nature. Necessarily, 
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his perspective of life changes, and his will takes the 
place of his wishes. For will is the wish of the larger 
life, the life whose greater portion is out of our 
present reach and most of whose objects are not 
before our sight. Then comes the conflict of our 
lesser man with our greater man, our wish with 
our will, the desire for things that are belore our 
senses without purpose, which is within our heart. 
Then we begin with what we immediately desire 
and what is good. For good is that which is desir- 
able for our greater self, and our moral faculty is 
the faculty by which we know that life is not made 
up of fragments, purposeless and discontinuous. This 
moral sense of man not only gives him the power 
to see that his self has a continuity in time, but it 
also enables him to see that he is not true when he 
is only restricted to his own self As he has a feel- 
ing for his future self which is outside his present 
consciousness, so he has a feeling for his greater 
self which is outside the limits of his personality. 
To the man who lives for an idea, for his country, 
for the good of humanity, life has an extensive 
meaning, and to that extent pain becomes less 
important to him. Pleasure is for one’s own self, 
but goodness is the hapj^iness for all humanity and 
for all time. So, from the point of view of the good, 
pleasure and pain must appear in a different meaning; 
so much so that pleasure may be shunned and pain 
may be courted in its place, that death may be 
made welcome as giving a higher value to life. To 
live in perfect goodness is to realise one’s life in the 
infinite, and when we attain to that universal life 
which is the moral life we become freed from bonds 
of pleasure and pain, and the place vacated by our 
self becomes filled with an unspeakable Joy which 
springs from measureless love. 

“Thus we see that man’s individuality is not 
his highest truth; there is that in him which is 
universal, and man’s deepest joy is in growing 
greater and greater by union with the all. This 
would be an impossibility if there were no law 
common to all, and so only by discovering the 
law and following it do we become great, do we 
realise the universal, while as long as our indi- 
vidual desires are at conflict with the universal 
law we suffer pain and are beaten. It is the same 
with our spiritual life - when the individual man 
in us chafes against the lawful rule of the univer- 
sal man we become morally small and must suf- 


fer. In such a condition our successes arc our gieat 
failures, and the ver>' fulfilment of our desires leaves 
us poorer. Man’s freedom is never in being saved 
troubles, but it is in the freedom to take trouble 
for his own good, to make the trouble an element 
in his joy. It can be made so only when we tealise 
that in us we have the world-man who is immor- 
tal, who is not afraid of death and sufferings, and 
who looks upon pain as only the other side of joy 
He who has realised this knows that it is pam 
which is oui true wealth as imperfec t beings, and 
has made us great and worthy to take the seat 
with the perfect He knows that we are not beg- 
gars, that pain is the hard coin which must be 
paid for everything valuable in this life; foi our 
power, our wisdom, oui love, that in pain is sym- 
bolised the infinite possibility of perfection, the 
eternal unfolding of joy. ’ 


7 June. 1913 
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Section : MEETINGS AND GENERAL NEWS 

MR. TAGORE ON 
‘‘THE PROBLEM OF EVIL” 

MR. TAGORE gave his third lecture at the Caxton 
Hall on Monday night, when he took for hi.^ sub- 
ject ’’The Problem of Evil,” and showed how that 
problem i- be approached from the point of view 
of the larg ' consciousness of which he has spoken 
on previous occasions. The question why is there 
evil in existence is the same, he said, as why is 
there imperfection; or in other words, why is there 
creation at all? We must take it for granted that it 
could not be otherwise; creation must be imperfect 
and gradufil, and it is futile to ask the question why 
we are. The real que3tion is, is this imperfection 
the final truth? Is evil permanent? The river has its 
banks, but are they the final facts about the river? 
Do not these obstructions themselves give its wa- 
ters and onward motion? The boundaries of life 
arc fixed in like manner, but its movement is on- 
ward towards perfection. The wonder, is, not that 
there should be imperfection and strain and failure, 
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bill that ilieir should be law and order, goodness 
and love, and the peiecpiion of the eternal. The 
idea of God that man has evei felt in the depth of 
his soul is the wonder of wonders. 

Just as one who has an eai for music realises 
the harmonv of a song while he is only listening to 
a succession of notes, man is finding out that what 
IS limited is not impiisoned within its limits, hut is 
evei progressing. Imperfection is not the negation 
of goodness, but completeness manifested in parts, 
inliniiely revealed within bounds. Pain, which is 
the feeling connected with finiieiicss, is not a fix- 
ture in our life It is not an end in itself as joy is, 
and to meet it is to know that it cannot be a per- 
manent end of our creation. The development of 
science has been gained at the cost of innumerable 
mistakes, yet no one believes that science is the 
most perfect system of disseminating mistakes. Error 
bv its ver> nature cannot be constant or fit in with 
truth. It must quit its lodging as soon as it fails to 
pay its debt to the full. Its essence is imperma- 
nence, and every moment it is being corrected by 
the totality of things and is changing its existence. 
If we could realise at once all the deaths and fail- 
ures in the world, the revelation would appal us; 
but evil IS always moving, so that it docs not eflec- 
tually clog the current of our life, and aii and water 
and eaiih remain sweet and clean for the use of 
mankind 

'Fhose who by their profession or for olhei rea- 
sons arc chiefly concerned with any particular as- 
pect of life aie apt to lay special stress upon every- 
thing bearing upon that aspect, and thus to lose 
the sense of its relative importance in the world. 
When science collects facts, for instance, to illus- 
trate the struggle for existence that goes on in the 
kingdom of life, it creates a picture in our minds of 
nature red in tooth and claw, and gives a fixity to 
forms which are in themselves evanescent. By rep- 
resenting statically what is in motion things assume 
a w'eight in oui minds which they have not in re- 
ality, and there must be a process of adjustment 
like that which enables us to bear the weight of air 
on out bodies which would otherwise crush us. If 
we had a flashlight turned upon the fact of death 
alone, the world would seem like a huge charnel- 
house, but it is significant that the thought of death 
has the least hold upon us because it is the most 
negative thing in life, as love is the most positive. 


We do not dw^ll on the fact that we shut our eyes 
every second. It is the opening of the eyes that 
counts, and so life as a whole never takes death 
.seriously. It laughs and dances and loves in its face, 
and only when we detach one individual fact of 
death do we realise its blankness and terror The 
truth is that death is not the ultimate reality. It 
looks black as the sky looks blue, but it does not 
blacken man's existence, just as the sky does not 
leave its stain upon the wings of birds. 

We meet with suffering and failure eveiy day 
in some form or other, as a child learning to walk 
is constantly falling, and if we narrowed our ob- 
servation to a limited space of time the failures 
would seem to loom very large. But the child, in 
spile of its repeated tumbles, has an impetus of 
joy within it which makes light of tiiese, and leads 
it to exult over every successful attempt to bal- 
ance itself. So it is with us. We aie only imperfect 
in knowledge, power, and application of will, but 
if these only revealed our weakness to us we should 
die of depression. Our individual failures and mis- 
eries certainly loom large in our minds, but life 
instinctively takes a wider view. We have within 
us a hope That always walks in front o( our present 
narrow experience. It will never accept any of oui 
disabilities as a permanent fact, it sets no limit to 
our scope, it dares to assert tliat man is one witli 
the All, and its wildest di earns are lealised every 
day. The idea of truth is not in the limited piesent 
nor in our immediate sensations, but in the corf- 
sciousness of the whole which gives us a taste of 
what we should have in what we already possess. 
Consciously or unconsciously we have in our life 
this feeling of truth which is evTr more than its 
appearance, for our life is facing the infinite, it is 
on the move, and for this reason our aspirations 
are infinitely more than our achievements. Evil 
cannot altogether stop the course of life on the 
highway and rob it of its possessions, for it has to 
pass on, it has to grow into good, it cannot stand 
at a fixed point and remain at war with all. If it 
stopped anywhere it would sink deep into the 
marrow of exisleru e. 

We do not really believe in evil, just as we do 
not believe that the strings of a violin were made 
to create only exquisite discords, though for every 
one who can play the violin there are thousands 
who cannot. Of course, there have been people 
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who asserted that existence .was an absolute evil, 
but man has never taken them seriously, for pessi- 
mism is a mere pose, either intellectual or senti- 
mental. Our life is optimistic, it wants to go on. 
Pessimism is a form of mental dipsonianie, and 
those who suffer from it drink the strong drink of 
denunciation and crave ever and ever a deeper 
draught. Existence itself is here to piove that it 
cannot be evil. An imperfection which is not all 
imperfection, but which has perfection for its ideal, 
must go through perpetual forms of realisation. Thus 
it is the function of our intellect to reali.se truth 
through untruth, and we have to gain perfection 
by continually overcoming evil cither outside our- 
selves or within. Our moral life, like our physical 
life, has material to burn up and transmute into 
other forms of energy, and the process is always 
going on. We have felt it and know it, and we have 
gained a faith which nothing can shake that the 
direction of humanity is from evil to good. Love 
and goodness are the positive elements in human 
nature, and in every clime and country man turns 
to them as to his highest ideal. 

The question will be asked, what is goodness - 
what does our m^ral life mean? My answer is, that 
when a man begins to have an extended vision 
beyond himself, and realises that he is much nioie 
than he appears at present, he develops the con- 
sciousness of his moral nature. That which he has 
yet to become, the state not yet experienced, ap- 
pears more real than what he is at the moment, 
and his perspective of life changes. Then comes 
the conflict between the Icssei man and the greater 
man, our wishes and our wills, the craving for things 
that belong to the senses and the purposes which 
arc in the heart. Then wc begin to distinguish 
between what we immediately desire and what is 
desirable for the greater self; wt arc ready to sac- 
rifice the present realisation for that of the future. 
In this we become great, for we realise truth. Even 
the selfish one has to recognise these facts and curb 
his desires in order to gain his ends; in other words, 
he is forced to become moral. This moral sense 
not only gives man the power to see that the sell 
has a continuity in time, but it enables him to sc 
that he is not restricted to himself. As he has a 
feeling for this future self which is outside his present 
consciousness, so he has a feeling for his greater 
self which is outside the limits of his personality. 


There is no man who has nevei realised this, never 
sacrificed himself at some time in his life lor an- 
other, so in order to give pleasure to one he loves 
Even the most ill-disj)osed consciousness has to 
recognise that man is not a detached being, but 
part of a greater whole, when it seeks the power to 
do evil, for it cannot neglect truth and yet be strong. 
Selfishness has to be unselfish to some extent A 
band of robbers must be moral in order to be rob- 
bers. 'I hcy must plunder the whole world, but they 
may not rob each other. And veiy often it is our 
moral strength which gives us effective powei to do 
evil, to exploit others and deprive them of then 
just rights. 

The life of a man can be immoral, but that 
only means that it should be moral. Not to see is 
to be blind, but to see wrongly is to see only in an 
imperfect manner. The human consciousness real- 
ises that there is some purpose in life. A selfish 
man willingly undergoes trouble and sufTerrng for 
the sake of what he desires and endures hardship 
and privation without a murmur simply because 
he knows that pain and trouble looked at from a 
limited .space of time are the reverse when seen 
from a greater extent of time, lb one who lives for 
an idea, the good of Ins countr’y or the happiness 
of humanity, pain is even less important To live 
the life of goodness is to live the life of all. Pleasure 
is for one’s own self, but goodness is for the hap- 
piness of mankind, and both yjleasurc and pain lose 
their absolute power over us when we reach the 
standpoint of goodness, as martyrs have proved in 
history, and as we prove every day in our little 
martyrdoms. On the plane of selfishness both have 
their fuL 'eight, but on the moral plane they arc 
so much lighter that a man who has reached it 
seems to us almost superhuman in the patience 
with which he faces the greatest hardships. Good- 
ness IS the realisation of our part in the infinite, 
and when we attain to that universal life which is 
the moral life we are free from pain and pleasure; 
we become full of the Joy which springs from meas- 
uieless love, and reach the heavenly Kingdom of 
Christ. 

When Buddha meditated upon the way to re- 
lease mankind from the grip of misery he realised 
that when man attains the higher life by merging 
the limited in the universal self he becomes happy, 
and not till then. A student of mine once complained. 
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nf(n bnn.f ou. ... a Me n.. all the rime it wa.s 
laeing he wa.s conscious of ieclmg fhai this great 
confusion of nature behaved to him as if he were 
no moie than a mere handful of dust I said, if ever 
oiii mdividualitv could make nature swenr from 
hn path, then it would be the individual who would 
suffer most But he persisted m pointing out that 
\vc ( ould not Ignore the "I am, that the I in 
LIS seeks for a relation which is individual to it. I 
leplied that the relation of our “ 1 is with some- 
thing that is not " I, “ and we must have a medium 
which is common to both and be absolutely cer- 
tain that it is the same to the “I “as the “Not-I 
Our “1 “loses the meaning of its function if it can 
onlv see itself 'fhe more vigorous our individual- 
itv, the more does it widen tow'ards the universal 
which It IS impelled by its nature to seek, acknowl- 
edging one law that works through life. The un- 
vielding things of reality often cross our will and 
cause us pain, just as the firmness of the earth 
hurls the child when it falls; but it is learning to 
walk nevertheless, and it is the same firmness of 
the earth which hurts him that makes it possible 
for him to walk at all. VVe have therefore to work 
with the universal purpose, and know that it is for 
our highest good to do this, and the knowledge of 
the law is one of the cliannels of our relationship 
with things outside us which through it become 
our own. If man were made to live in a world 
where his personal self were the only factor to be 
taken into account, that world would be a veritable 
prison, foi his joy consists entirely in his growing 
greater, and recognising that he is part of a vast 
whole. As long as we do violence to this truth we 
suffer grief and pain. 

Once w'c expected that the laws of nature would 
be held in abeyance for our own special purposes. 
Now we know belter, and we have become strong 
in the knowledge that the laws of nature cannot be 
set aside. But the power which they manifest is one 
with our own pow-er. It will thwart us when we are 
small and rebellious, but it will help us when we 
are in unison with all. Just as throughout our bod- 
ily organisation there is a principle by which we 
can call th»- entire body our own, there is through- 
o\A the universe that principle of uninterrupted life 
by' virtue of which we can call the universe our 
own. It is only the want of the necessary adjust- 
ment of our individual self to the universal self that 


causes disease and poverty and wrong to exist, but 
man is realising this, and is on his way to conquer 
all that is evil. Lacking this adjustment our suc- 
cesses are our greatest failures, and the very fulfil- 
ment of our desires leaves us poorer. We want to 
enjoy privileges which others cannot share with us, 
though everything that is special to the individual 
must keep us in a state of warfare with the univer- 
sal. We have to barricade our lives so that we may 
not lose our possessions, and the result if that even 
our homes are nor homes to us, and we say we are 
not happy. But the universe is waiting to make us 
happy, if we were but ready to accept what it offers. 
In ordei to be powerful we have to submit to the 
universal pin poses; so in order to be happy we 
have to submit our individual will to the sovei- 
eignty of the universal Will, and feel in truth that 
it is our own will. The most important lesson that 
man can learn is, not that there is pain in the 
world, but that it depends upon him to turn it into 
good, to transmute it into joy. That lesson has not 
been lost altogether, and there is no man who would 
willingly be deprived of his capacity to suffer, for 
that is his right as a man. His freedom is never in 
being saved trouble, but in taking it for his own 
good an making it an element in his own joy We 
are not beggars; suffering is the coin that must be 
paid for everything that is valuable in life and love 
and perfection. Pain is indeed the vestal consecrated 
to the service of the immortal, and when she takes 
her place before the altar of the infinite she casts 
off her dark veil and presents herself to the wor- 
shipper as the revelation of an eternal joy. 


14 June, 1913 

THE INQUIRER 

p377-379(VV) 

Section : MEETINGS AND GENERAL NEWS 

MR. TAGORE ON 
“THE PROBLEM OF SELF” 

At one pole of my being, said Mr. lagore, as he 
began his fourth lecture at the Caxton Hall on 
Monday night, I am one with stocks and stones. 
There I have to acknowledge the rule of universal 
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law, and that is where the fcTundation of my uni- 
versal being lies. At the other pole of my being 
I am separate from all. There I have broken 
through the cordon of equality, and stand alone, 
absolutely unique and incomparable. The whole 
weight of the universe cannot crush out this in- 
dividuality of mine. It is small in appearance, 
but great in reality, for it holds its own against 
the forces that would rob it of its distinction and 
drag it down to the dust. This is the individual 
self which has not duplicate in the whole uni- 
verse. If it were demolished, then, though no ma- 
terial were lost the creative joy which w.ij crytalised 
therein is gone. We are absolutely bankrupt if we 
are deprived of this speciality, and it is lost to 
the whole world if lost to us. It is most valuable 
because it is not universal, and through it we 
can gain the universe more truly than if wc were 
unconscious of our separateness. 

The desire we have to keep our uniqueness 
intact is really the desire of the universe acting in 
us. It is the joy of the infinite which gives us joy 
in ourselves. The individuality of man is consid- 
ered by him his most precious possession, and he 
is willing to unde*'go :ufTering in order to main- 
tain it. Ills sense of the separate self, which is 
dearer than life, has come fiom the eating of the 
tree of knowledge, and it involves constant striv- 
ing and pain to maintain itself; in fact, its suffer- 
ing measures its value. There is on the one side 
sacrifice, on the other attainment. If the .self meant 
nothing to us but pain and sacrifice it would be 
worthless, and on no account would we undergo 
that sacrifice. Then it would be clear that the highest 
culmination of our efforts would be annihilation. 
But if this sacrifice ends in gain, and makes for 
fullness of life, then it will only make the indi- 
vidual life more precious. 

These introductory remarks make it easier for 
me to answer a question which was once asked by 
one of my audience, as to whether the annihila- 
tion of self has not been held up by India as the 
supreme goal of man. We must keep in mind that 
man is never literal in his expression of any but 
the most trivial ideas, and those who seek to knov 
the meaning of his words by the aid of the dic- 
tionary alone arc like people who technically reach 
the house, but arc stopped by the outside wall, 
and find no entrance within. This is why the teach- 


ings of great prophets give rise to endless disputa- 
tion when we try to explain theii words instead 
of realising them in our lives. The man with too 
literal a mind is always busy with the nets and 
neglects the fishes. Not only in Buddhism and 
the Indian leligions, but in (Christianity, is lan- 
guage used symbolically, and the latter in its teach- 
ing of selflessness has used death as a symbol of 
man’s deliverance from the life which is not true 
This IS the same as Nirvana, the extinction of 
the false self. In the thought of India the deliv- 
erance of man is the deliverance from ignoiarue 
(aiidya) not from anything that is leal, but from 
that which is negative and obstiucts oui vision 
of truth. When this obstruction is lemoved then 
the eyelids are raised, and that is no loss to the 
eyes. It is igiioiance (aiidya) that makes us think 
that our self has ns completeness in itself. When 
we believe that, then wr iiy to make the satisfac- 
tion of self the ultimate object of our endeav- 
ours. But the separate self has no means of hold- 
ing us, for its true nature is to pass on, and if we 
cling to this thread which is passing thiough the 
loom of life we cannot make it serve the purpose 
of the fabric which is being woven. In an un- 
known langufigc eveiy word stops us, but it tells 
us nothing. Wc must iid ourselves of om igno- 
rance and the bondage of words which convey 
nothing to us and prevent us fiom penetrating to 
the inner idea. When that ignoiance is overcome 
every word remains in its place as before, but 
instead of hindering they lead us to the thought 
of which they are the manifestation. Thus it is in 
regard to the self, and the illusions [maya) which 
fetter us making us think that it is an end in 
itself. Thai is why the wise men come to us and 
say, “Free yourself from andya, from the grasp of 
the self which imprisons you.” 

We gain freedom when wc attain our truest 
nature, and it is the function of religion not to 
destroy our nature, but to fulfil it. The woid in 
Sanscrit which means religion has a deeper mean- 
ing than in other languages, it signifies the ulti- 
mate purpose that is working in and through us. 
Dharma, whici: is the truth within us, is in opera- 
tion because it is inherent. It has been held by 
many that sinfulness is of the nature of man, and 
that only by the special grace of God can he be 
saved. This is like saying that it is only by a 
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special miracle that the seed grows into a tree. 
But do wc not know that the appearance of a 
seed contradicts its true nature? There is noth- 
ing in the chemical constituents to indicate a tree, 
and only when the tree has begun to take shape 
do we begin to see its true purpose. In the same 
way, we have seen the great purpose taking shape 
in the lives of perfect men, and we know that 
although there are many ineffective and stunted 
lives that spell only failure, this is not their dharma. 
Their true function is to grow and branch out in 
all directions in the air and sunlight. The free- 
dom of the seed is in its becoming a tree, and 
when we know the highest ideal of freedom which 
a man has, wc know the meaning of his real self. 
At first he desires self-aggrandisement, posses- 
sion, to retain things for his personal good, but 
our representative men have always been those 
who lived the life of self-sacrifice. The soul of 
man has continually sought for this fullest devel- 
opment, which is his dharma, his religion, and 
the individual self is the vessel which has to carry 
the sacrifice to the altar. 

The self shows itself in two different aspects. 
There is the self which wants to be big, which 
seeks display, and the self which transcends itself, 
and, like the lamp giving up its oil to feed the 
flame, reveals its true meaning in giving itself away. 
This is the truth which Buddha preached. He did 
not preach self-abnegation, but the widening of 
love, and therein lies his truth. When we find that 
the state of Nirvana is attained through love, then 
wc ,5ec that it is the highest culmination of love. 
Love is an end in itself When we say ‘*I love,” 
there is no room for questioning. Even selfishness 
tells us that we must give away, but the giving is 
compulsory, and can only be likened to plucking 
unripe fruit which is not easily detached from the 
tree. All our belongings assume their weight by 
the ceaseless gravitauon of selfish desires, and these 
we cannot easily cast away for they seem to be- 
long to our very nature, and when we tear them 
from ourselves we bleed. But when we are pos- 
sessed by love the things that closely attached to 
us lose their power of adhesion, and, far from 
experiencing loss, we find our highest fulfilment 
when we give them up. This is the true emancipa- 
tion. That only which is done for love is done 
freely, and working for love is freedom in action. 


This is what is meant by the teaching of disinter- 
ested activity in the Gita. Action we must have, 
but it is not perfect so long as it is not free, and 
our nature is obscured by means of action done 
through want, or fear, or compulsion. True free- 
dom is not, then, freedom from action, but free- 
dom in action, which can only be obtained in 
the work of love. God’s manifestation is in his 
work of creation, and, as it is said in the 
Upanishads, knowledge, power, and action are 
of his nature. “From joy springs all this creation, 
by joy is it maintained, towards joy does it 
progress,and into joy does it enter.” God’s crea- 
tion has not its source in necessity, but comes 
from his fulness of joy. It is his love which cre- 
ates, therefore in creation is he himself revealed. 

There must be separation, but a separation of 
love, not of repulsion. Repulsion has only the one 
clement, severance; but love has two - the clement 
of severance which is only the appearance, and the 
element of union which is the only truth. Self-sepa- 
ration has always been described by Indian phi- 
losophers as mq^a (illusion), because it has no in- 
trinsic reality of its own. It casts a black shadow 
upon the fair face of existence, it is proud, domi- 
neering, wayward; it is ready to rob the world of 
all its wealth in order to gratify its desires. But all 
this has no reality; it is the mist which the sun 
dispels - the dark smoke and not the fire of love. 
To believe in it is to act like an ignorant man who 
imagines that it is the paper of which a bank-note 
is made that constitutes the magic virtue by which 
it confers its benefits. But the paper in itself is 
worthless, as the forms of separate life are worth- 
less until transferred back into original reality of 
love, the bank of truth. 

When a man’s work is the outcome of love 
and joy, what he creates has the quality of im- 
mortality, and partakes of God’s joy which is 
eternal. This it is which makes us sceptical of 
death even when the fact of death cannot be 
doubled. We come to realise that in the dualism 
of death and life there is a harmony, and that 
the soul which is finite in its expression and in- 
finite in its principle must go through the portals 
of death in order to realise truth. Death is monistic, 
but life is dualistic. The self, in order to live, 
must go through continual growth and change, a 
continual death and life going on at the same 
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(line. When we refuse to accept death, when the 
self feels an impulse to grow out of itself, when 
It reaches its limits of individuality, then comes 
the call to die, not to self, but to the false self. 
We have a dual set of desires in our being which 
it should be our endeavour to bring into har- 
mony. In our physical nature we have a desire 
for health which is always doing its work of 
mending and repairing, skilfully restoring the bal- 
ance whenever it is disturbed. But we have a 
greater body which is the social body, and in 
spite of our craving for pleasure, for gaining more 
than other people, for ministering to our own 
delight, at the cost of warfare atid pain, there is 
the wish for the welfare of the society to which 
we belong, which transcends the personal, and is 
on the side of the infinite. I'he wise man will try 
to harmonise these desires, but harmony can nevei 
be reached through compulsion, and our will must 
attain its freedom by contact with error which it 
must learn to reject. We are always free up to a 
certain point, but the negative freedom of self- 
will is limited; it can turn away from its highest 
realisation, but not forever. We are finite on out 
negative side, and we cannot commit suicide and 
yet live Evil is not infinite, and discord cannot 
be an end in itself These things must ultimately 
(ease. But we have fieedom on the negative side 
m order that we may come to realise what good- 
ness is, and in the freedom of our will there is 
the same dualism of appearance and truth which 
runs through the universe 

Self-will is only the appearance; love is the 
truth. Oiii self is illusion [maya) where it is merely 
individual and finite; it is truth, reality, where it 
recognises its essence in the universal and infini- 
tude, in the supreme Self 'This is what Christ 
meant when he said, “Before Abraham was I am.” 
The individual “I am” attains its perfect and when 
it realises its freedom of harmony in the infinite 
*T am ” It is its own will that imposes limits on 
a man, just as the chess player restricts his will 
in regard to the moving of the chess men, so 
that 'he does not move them irresponsibly and 
just as he pleases, but in accordance with the 
requirements of the game and the problem to be 
solved. God himself limits his own power. If he 
assumed his role of omYiipotence his power would 
lose all its meaning, for power, to be power, must 
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act within limits. Water must always be waier 
and earth must always be earth as by the limits 
of law, not as separated fiom fJod, s(j it is rlic 
limiting of its egoism which sepaiates the self 
from him who has willingly set limits t(j his own 
will in order to give us power not reign m our 
little world. The tyrant who must have slaves kx^ks 
upon them as instruments of his own purposes, 
and his self-interest cannot brook the least free- 
dom in others because he is not leally free him- 
self. Love alone reveals harmony in freedom and 
unites us with God through endless renewals It 
must follow the eternal rhythm and touch the 
fundamental unity at every step until it is bal- 
anced in beauty 

The day comes to us eveiy morning white and 
fresh and fragrant, and yet it is the vei) An(i<*nt 
Day that took up the infant eaiih in its embiace 
and set it amongst the siais. Death and decay cast 
but transitory shadows, and this old da\ of oui 
earth is born again and again every moinmg The 
universe is not a mere echo i ever berating fiom 
sky to sky, the echo of .1 song once sung m the 
dim beginnings of things, but every moment it 
comes fresh from the lips of the Master So the 
world is ever old and evei new'. It is like a poem 
that strikes its measure at every step to give ex- 
pression each moment to the inner freedom of its 
harmony. The boundary lines of our individuality 
in the same way thrust us back on the one hand, 
and lead us on the other hand lowaids infinity 
This is the cause of the great revolutions in hu- 
man history. Whenever the part tries to run on a 
separate (< 'irse of its own the great pull of the All 
gives it a violent w'rench, and brings it suddenly 
to a halt By unrighteousness men may prospei 
and gain what they desire and triumph ovei their 
enemies, but finally they ate cut off at the root 
and arc doomed to extinction. Our roots must go 
deep down into the source cjf the universe if we 
are to develop personality. The self must bow' in 
love and meekness and take its stand where gieat 
and small all meet. Its gain is through loss and it 
rises through ^urrendei. Our ptide of peisonality 
will be a curse to us if we cannot give it up m 
love. It is only the revelation of the infinite which 
is eternally new and beautiful in us, which gives 
the true meaning of ourself. 
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THE TIMES 

p7t(nl)) 

A TRIBUTE TO INDIAN POETS 

I hf^ Iiidi.tn students in Gieat Britain gave a recep- 
tion at tiie Criterion Kestaiirani on Saturday after- 
noon in honour of Mr. Rabindranath Tagore, and 
the occasion was marked by a striking speech from 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, herself aii Indian poet of note. 
Moie than 300 peisons were present, including Sir 
Krishna (mpta, Mr. Gokhalc, Sir John Muir-Mac- 
kcnzic, Sii Sankaran Nair, the Master of Selwyn 
C.ollege, (iambndge, Mr. Abbas Ali Bag, Mr. Mead 
i[)resident of the Quest Society), Mrs. P L. Roy, 
Colonel and Mrs. Warlikei, the Hon. Mr. Jinnah, 
Mis. Cobb, Mr. and Mis. Bevan, and the Hon. 
Montague VValdegrave. 

Mi. J. M. MEHTA, welcoming Mr. Tagore, said 
the gathering represented 1,500 voting and aspir- 
ing souls seeking to do honom to otie of the great- 
est living sons of then Mothciland 

Mis SAROJINI NAIDU piefaced the duty of 
gailandmg Mr fagore with a speech in which she 
said her heait had been pledged for years to every 
succeeding genet ation ol students "fhere was a subtle 
bond between the poet and the student. On that 
occasion they were moved by tl more sacied bond 
of nationhood. She asked Mi fagore to accept the 
garland c;f loses as the declai ation of the love of 
his young countiymen foi one who had gone so far 
in the seivice of the Motheiland. 

Ml Tagoic, depiecated the lionouis paid him 
Such lecogninon was not foi the poet, they did not 
pa\ a fiiend fcjr the least to which he invited them. 
II he had oeen so fortunate <is to please them he 
was amply rewarded. 


/^Ju/ie, 1913 

THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 

p6c2.3(DE) 

“REALISATION IN LOVE” 

MR. RABINDRA NATH TAGORE’S 
FIFTH LECTURE 

TRUTH AND PARADOX 

“Realisation in Love” was the subject of Mr. 
Rabindra Nath Tagore’s fifth reading at Caxton 
Hall yesterday. In the course of his remarks, the 
Indian poet said; 

“The eternal problem of the infinite and the 
finite, of the Supreme Being and our soul, is the 
sublime paradox that lies at the root of exist- 
ence. We never can go round it, because we never 
can stand outside this problem and weigh it against 
any other possible alternative. But the problem 
exists in logic only. In reality it does not offer us 
any difficulty at all. Logically speaking, the dis- 
tance between two points, however neai, may be 
said to be infinite, because it is infinitely divis- 
ible; but we do cross the infinite at every step 
and meet the eternal in every second 'fherefore 
some of the philosophers say there is no such 
thing as finitiide; it is but an illusion. The real is 
the infinite, and it is only the unreality which 
causes the appearance of the finite; but how they 
come to exist at one and the same time is incom- 
prehensible. We have a series of opposites in 
creation, such as the positive pole and the nega- 
tive, the centripetal force and the centrifugal, 
attraction and repulsion, fhese arc only differ- 
ent ways of asserting that the world in its es- 
sence is a reconciliation of pairs of opposing forces, 
which, like the left and the right hands of the 
creator, are acting in absolute harmony, yet act- 
ing fiorn the opposite directions. If creation were 
but a chaos we should have to imagine the two 
opposing pimciples as trying to get the better of 
each other. But the universe is now under mar- 
tial law, arbitrary and provisional. All foices have 
to come back in a curved line to their equilib- 
rium. 'fheir underlying principle must be unity, 
not opposition. This principle of unity is the 
mystery of all mysteries. The existence of a duality 
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at once raises a question in^our minds, and we 
seek its solution in the one. When at last we find 
a relation between these two, and thereby see 
them as one in essence, we feel that we have 
come to the truth. And then we give utterance to 
this most startling of all paradoxes that one ap- 
pears as many; that the appearance is the oppo- 
site of truth, and yet is inseparably related to it. 

“There are men who lose that feeling of mys- 
tery on discerning the uniformity of law among 
the diversity of nature. They very often stop there, 
as if it were the final end of their search, only to 
discover that it docs not even begin to emanci- 
pate their spirit. It only gives satisfaction to the 
intellect, but it docs not appeal to our whole be- 
ing. On the contrary, it deadens in us the sense of 
the infinite. Law in itself is a limit. It only shows 
that whatever is can never be otherwise. There- 
fore when a man is exclusively occupied with the 
search for the links of causality his mind succumbs 
to the tyranny of law in escaping from the tyr- 
anny of facts. The beauty of a poem is bound by 
strict laws, yet it transcends them. The laws are 
its wings, they do not keep it weighed down, they 
carry it to freedom. Ito fot in is in law, but its 
spirit is in beauty. Law is the first step towards 
fieedom, and beauty is the complete liberation 
which stands on the pedestal of law. Beauty har- 
monises in itself the limit and the beyond, the law 
and the liberty. 

“This leads one to think how mysterious the 
relation of the human heart with nature must 
be! In the outer world of activity Nature has one 
aspect, but in our hearts, in the inner world, it 
presents an altogether different picture. Take the 
flower, for instance. It has not its only function 
in Nature, but has another great function to 
exercise in the mind of man. And what is that 
function? In Nature its work is that of a seivant 
who has to make his appearance at appointed 
times, but in the heart of man it comes like a 
messenger from the king. What to the bee in 
Nature is merely colour and scent and the marks 
and ^pots which show the right track to the honey, 
IS to the human heart beauty and joy, untram- 
melled by necessity. They bring a love-letter to 
the heart, written in many-coloured inks. It, in- 
deed, seems wonderful that Nature has these two 
aspects at one and the same time, and so anti- 


thetical - one being of thraldom and the other 
of freedom. 

“Outwardly, nature is busy and restless; in- 
wardly she is all silence and peace! She has toil 
on one side and leisure on the other. You see her 
brutage only when you see her from without, but 
within her heart is a limitless beauty. Our Seer 
says: ‘From Joy are born all creatures, by joy they 
are sustained, towards joy they progress, and into 
joy they enter.’' This joy, whose other name is 
love, by its very nature must have duality for its 
realisation. The lover seeks his own other self in 
his beloved. Our soul is the loved one. it is his 
other self We are separate, but if this separation 
were absolute, then there would have been abso- 
lute misery and unmitigated evil in this world. 
Then from untruth we never could reach truth, 
and from sin we never could hope to attain pu- 
rity of heart; then all opposites would ever re- 
main opposites, and we could never find a me- 
dium through which our differences could ever 
tend to meet. But, on the contrary, we find that 
the separateness of objects is in a fluid state. Their 
individualities are ever changing; they are meet- 
ing and merging into each other, till science it- 
self is turning into metaphysics, matter losing its 
boundaries, and the definition of life becoming 
more and more indefinite. 

“The human soul is on its journey from the law 
to love, from discipline to liberation, from the moral 
to the spiritual. Buddha preached the discipline of 
sclf-restrain and moral life; it is a complete accept- 
ance of law. But this bondage of law cannot be an 
end in ii^^cif by mastering it thoroughly we acquire 
the means /' getting beyond it. It is going back to 
the infinite love, which is manifesting itself through 
the finite forms of law. 

“He who wants to reach this stage, according 
to Buddha, shall have measureless love for all crea- 
tures. Want of love is a degree of callousness: for 
love is the j^erfection of consciousness. We do not 
love because we do not comprehend, or rather we 
do not « '^mprehend because we do not love. Love 
spontaneously g’ves itself in endless gifts. But these 
gifts lose their lullesi significance if through them 
we do not reach that love, which is the giver. To 
do that we must have love in our own heart. He 
who has no love in him values the gifts of his 
lover only according to their usefulness. It only 
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touches us at the point where it covers a want. 
On the other hand a mere token is of permanent 
worth to us, for it is not of any special use. It is 
an end in itself. 

"The question is, in what manner do we ac- 
( ept this world, which is a perfect gift of joyi* 
Have we been able to receive it in our hearts, or 
are we fi antic ally busy making use of the forces 
of the universe to gain more and more power.** 
We feed and we clothe oui selves from its stores; 
we si'i amble for its riches, and it becomes for us 
a field of lierce competition. But were we born 
foi tliis, to extend our proprietary rights over 
this v\ oriel and make of it a marketable coniinod- 
ir\^ In the lands where cannibalism is prevalent, 
man look.s upon man as his food. In such a country 
( ivilisation can never thrive, for theie man loses 
his highei value and is made utterly cheap. But 
iheie are other kmcis of cannibalism, perhaps not 
so gross, but not less heinous, foi which one need 
not tiavel lai. In countiies higher in the scale of 
I'ivihsation, we find sometimes man looked upon 
as a mere body, anci he is bought and sold in the 
market by the pi ice of his Hesh only. And some- 
times he gets his sole value from being useful; he 
IS made into a machine and lie is traded upon by 
the man (3i money to acquiie lor him more money. 
Thus oui lust, OUI greed, oui love of comfort 
result in cheapening man to his lowest value. It 
is self-deception on a large scale. Our desires 
blind us to the truth that there is in man, and 
they deaden our consciousness, and aie a gradual 
method ol spiritual suicide It produces ugly sores 
in ihe body of civilis«ition, gives use to its hovels 
and brothels, its vindictive penal codes, its ciued 
prison systems, its organised meihod of exploit- 
ing foreign laces to the extent of peimancntly 
injuring them by depriving them of the disci- 
pline of self-government and means of self-de- 
fence. Of couise Ilian is useful to man, because 
his body is a maivellous machine, and his mind 
an organ of wonderful elfieienry. But he is a spirit 
as well, and this spirit is truly known only by 
love. We never ( an have a tiue view of man unless 
we have a love for him. Civilisation must be judged 
and prized not by the amount of power it fias 
developed, but by how much it has evolved and 
given expression to, by its laws and institutions, 
the love of humanity. 


“As with man, so with the universe. When we 
look at the world through the veil of our desires we 
make it small and narrow, and fail to perceive its 
full (ruth. 

Yet the more our knowledge progresses the more 
it becomes difficult for us to establish this separate- 
ness, and all the imaginary boundaries we had set 
up around ourselves vanish one after another. 
Through our progress in science the wholeness of 
the world and our oneness with it is becoming clearer 
to our mind. When this perception of the perfec- 
tion of unity is not merely intellectual when it opens 
out our whole being into a luminous consciousness 
of the all, then it becomes a radiant joy, an 
overspreading love. When a man feels the rhyth- 
mic throb of the soul-life of the whole world in his 
own soul, then is he free. Then he enters in the 
secret courting that goes on between this beautiful 
world-bride, veiled with the veil of the many-col- 
oured fmitencss, and the bridegroom in his spot- 
less white. 

“In love all the contradictions of existence merge 
themselves and are lost. Love must be one and 
two at the same time. Our heart ever changes its 
place till it finds love, and then it has its rest. In 
love, loss and gain are harmonised. In its bal- 
ance-sheet credit and debit accounts are in the 
same columns, and gifts are added to gains. In 
love at one of its poles you find the personal, and 
at the other the impersonal Bondage and libera- 
tion are not antagonistic in love. For love is most " 
free, and at the same time most bound. It is the 
high function of love to welcome all limitations 
and to transcend them. For nothing is more inde- 
pendent than love, and where else, again, shall we 
find so much dependence.** For love, ihraldoni is 
as glorious as freedom 

The Vaishnava religion has boldly declared thai 
(Jod has bound Himself to man, and in that con- 
sists the greatest glory of human existence. Beauty 
is llis wooing of our heart. There comes the call 
for our love It seeks for love in us, and joy in us. 
And joy is everywhere. It exists to show* that the 
bonds of law can only be explained by love; the\ 
are like body and soul. Joy is the realisation of the 
truth of Oneness; the Oneness of our soul with 
the world and of the world-soul with the Supreme 
Lover. 
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MR. TAGORE ON 
^REALISATION IN LOVE*’ 

MR. TAGORE concluded the series ol lectures 
which he hz ^3 been giving at Caxton Hall on Tues- 
day evening, when he delivered a discourse on 
“Realisation in Love” to a large audience. There 
is, he said, the eternal problem of the co-exist- 
ence of the infinite and the finite, of the Supreme 
Being and our own soul. This is the sublime para- 
dox that lies at the root of life, and we can never 
stand outside this problem; but it exists in logic 
only. In reality it does not offer us any difliculty 
at all. In logic the difference between two points 
may be said to be infinite because it is infinitely 
divisible, but we cross the infinite at every step 
and meet the eternal in every second; thciefore 
some of our philosophers say there is no such thing 
as infinitude. It is maya^ illusion. The real is infi- 
nite. But the word maya is a mere name. When we 
use it we are only saying tliai with all truth there 
IS the appearance of truth, but how they came to 
exist at one and the same time is incomprehensi- 
ble There is a scries of opposites i unning through 
creation, such as the centripetal and the centrifu- 
gal forces, attraction and repulsion, cold and heat, 
the true and the false. These e.xpressions are no 
explanation of the fact; they are only a way of 
saying that there are in the world these opposing 
forces, which are acting in absolute harmony, though 
from different directions. There is a bond of un- 
ion between our two eyes which makes them act 
in harmony, and there is also this unison between 
the dual forces in the universe which causes tlipui 
to work in perfect accord with each other. That is 
why there is no confusion. If creation were but a 
chaos we should have to imagine the two oppos- 
ing pfinciples as trying to get the better of each 
other. But the universe is not uiider arbitrary martial 
law. There is no force which can go on indefi- 
nitely in its course when breaking all the laws of 
harmony, but it has to come back in curved lines 
to its equilibrium in a rhythm that is marvelously 


beautilul. This priiicijile ol unity is a mystery of 
mysteric.s. It raises at once a question m our minds 
and we find the solution of it in turning to the 
One. When we find the relation between these 
opposites and discover that they are one in es- 
sence, we fed that we have reached truth, and we 
are able to .say that appearance is the opposite of 
truth and yet is inseparably related to it. There 
are men who lose a sense of mystery which is at 
the root ol all our joy when they discover the 
uniformity of law in nature, fhey stop at that 
pchnt, as if the unilormity of law was the final end 
of their seaich, only to find that it does not even 
begin to emancipate the spirit. It only causes sat- 
isfaction to the intellect and dims the sense of the 
infinite. For the inner meaning of life is not in the 
uniformity ol law any more than the inner mean- 
ing ol a poem is in the detached sounds and me- 
tcis that compose it. He who discovers the inner 
meaning of the poem alone iealise.s the law of 
evolution which its ideas, its music, and its foirns 
follow'. Law is a limitation in itself It only shows 
that whatever is can never be otherwise Gram- 
mar is not literature, and piosody is not a poem 
Literature confoinis to the laws ol language, but 
only to iranscei^d them, lor the laws aie its wings 
and do not weigh it clown but carry it to fieedom. 
Its form is in law, therefore, but its spirit is in 
beauty. Law’ is the first stop towards beauty, which 
may be likened to a statue standing upon the 
pedestal of law. In reading the world-poem the 
discovery of the law of its rhythm and movement, 
its mysterious forces and vaiious foirns, is a great 
achievement, but we cannot stop there We have 
only reach( d a railway station on our join ney and 
are still far lioiii home He only attains the final 
truth who knows that tlie whole universe is a crea- 
tion of joy. 

In the outer world nature is all activity, but in 
the inner world it presents an .iltogethei dilTeient 
picture. The daintiness and beauty of a fiower, its 
colour, its fragrance, and peifection of form are all 
intended for a special purpose. When that is fulfilled 
it sheds its exquisite petals, its colour dies, it is de- 
prived of perfume, and it would thus seem as if 
necessity were the only factor in nature. The bud 
develops into the flower, the flower gives way to the 
fruit, the seed is formed which shall again evolve the 
bud, and so the chrun of activity goes on unbroken. 
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In rhp gicai factory of nature there are innumer- 
al)le departments where endless work is going on, 
and here the lovely llower, for all her gorgeous tints 
and lovely shape, is like a labourer toiling in the 
sun and shade with no lime to seek enjoyment or 
freedom for frolic. But when this flower enters the 
heart of man how diflerent it appears. There it is 
the very symbol of beauty and repose, and our 
hearts tell us that we are not mistaken in behold- 
ing it free from the necessity of toil which is laid 
upon it It carries a certificate which shows that it 
is capable of useful work, but when it knocks at the 
door of our souls beauty is then its only recom- 
mendation. How, then, should we give credit to 
one of these qualifications and not deny the other? 
“Venly from the everlasting joy do all objects have 
their birth” - that is the solution of this problem, 
and so we find that the llower has not only its 
function in nature, but it has another great func- 
tion to exercise in the heart of man. In nature its 
work is the work of a servant who has to make his 
appearance at appointed times; but in the heart of 
man it conies like a messenger from a king - a 
messengei beaiing to souls in exile tidings from 
another shore, who whispeis, “He has sent me. I 
am a messenger of the beautiful, of the One who 
IS irutli and love He has not forgotten thee but 
Will lesrue thee, and draw thee unto Himself, and 
hold thee for His own, Th s is the token — this 
colour and loveliness which can only spring from 
His joy.” 

However busy our outward life may be, there- 
fore, there rs an inner chamber where beauty comes 
and goes without any hindrance, and there the iron 
chains of cause and efieci are turned to unalloyed 
gold. This IS the law of opposites; on the one side 
thraldom, on the other freedom, on the one side 
necessity, on the other beauty and joy. Outwardly 
nature is busy and restless, inwardly she is all 
tranquility and peace. She is toiling in one aspect, 
and in another is full of leisure. Our saints have said 
"From joy spnngs all this creation, by joy it is main- 
tained, toward joy does it go, and into joy does it 
enter,” and this is the truth which lies at the heart 
of things. The man who uttered those words did not 
ignore law; he fully recognised its incxorableness. 

‘Tire burns for fear of him (that is, by reason of 
the law); the sun shines by fear of him, and for fear 
of him the clouds of death perform their office,” 


and yet he sings his chant of joy, realising that the 
immortal Being manifests himself in joy, that out 
of his fullness of joy comes his revelation, and that 
it is the nature of this abounding joy to realise 
itself in forms which are law. The joy which is without 
form must create and translate itself into forms. 
Man in his role of a creator is ever creating these 
forms, and they arc born of joy whose other name 
is love, the singer divides himself into two. He has 
within him his other self as the hearer, and the outside 
audience is merely an extension of this other self 
The lover seeks his other self in the beloved, and in 
the same way the eternal Being has divided Him- 
self, and draws to Himself man's soul which is the 
beloved one who is his other self 

We arc separate, but if the separation were ab- 
solute there would have been absolute misery and 
unmitigated evil in the world. Then from sin and 
wretchedness we could never havr hoped to attain 
purity of heart. Then we could have had no knowl- 
edge of unity, of co-operation, of love, and the 
blending of hearts. But the separateness of all ob- 
jects is in a fluid state. They are merging into each 
other when even matter is losing its fixity as to find 
fresh words to describe is transmutations. Yes, or 
separate soul has been divided from the Supreme 
Soul, not, however, in alienation, but in the full- 
ness of truth. For this reason evil and untruth can- 
not be finalities. The human soul can transform 
them into new power and beauty. The singer trans- 
forms his joy into singing. And the hearer has to^ 
translate the singing back again into the joy which 
produced it; in the same way we arc working back 
to the infinite. The human soul is on its journey 
from law to love. It is learning and discipline the 
way to deliverance. It is going hack to Brahma the 
infinite love, which is beyond law. And for this reason, 
as Buddha taught, we must abandon our lusts and 
desires, entertain no hatred for anyone, but have 
measureless love for all even as the mother has 
love for her children, free from all antagonisms, 
obeying the law of the universal goodwill. 

Want of love is a degree of callousness, for love 
is the perfection of consciousness. We do not ap- 
prehend because we do not love, or we do not love 
because we do not jipprehend. Love is the ultimate 
meaning of everything that surrounds us. It is the 
white light of pure consciousness that emanates from 
Brahma. "Who could have breathed or loved if the 
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sky were not filled with joy and love?” Through 
love therefore we must widen and extend our con- 
sciousness till we reach the Giver of Love. But this 
can come about only when we give omseb^es in love. 
He who gives not himself values the gifts of his lover 
only because of their utility. Bur what is useful only 
touches us at the point where we have some want, 
and when the want is satisfied it becomes a nui- 
sance. On the other hand a mere token becomes a 
thing of beauty to the one who loves truly because 
it ministers to no special need but is a symbol of the 
joy that transcends all material things. 

The C|uestion for us is, in what manner do we 
accept this woild which is a perfect gift of joy? 
Arc we able to accept it in our heart, where we 
keep things that are of deathless value for us? We 
diaw our strength from it, we feed ourselves and 
clothe ourselves from its stores, we scramble for 
Its gifts and hidden treasures and make everything 
a marketable commodity; thus we lose its chief 
value We make it cheap by our sordid desires just 
like a greedy child who rears leaves from a pre- 
cious book and tries to swallow them. There are 
lands where cannibalism is practised, where man 
loses his highest value, and civilisation is impossi- 
ble; but there arc also forms of cannibalism else- 
where, physical, mental, and spiritual, and true 
civilisation is impossible while it continues. Man 
IS looked upon too often as a meie body whose 
sole value is in its utility. He is made into a nia- 
cin ne for the making of money for those who have 
powTi to crush his spirit. Our love of material 
things, of enjoyment and luxury, results in the 
cheapening of human beings and thus we our- 
selves do the greatest wrong to our owm souls. 
This deadens the consciousness and is nothing more 
oi less than spiritual suicide. All the evils which 
belong to oiir civilisation result from that. Of course, 
man is useful to man because his body is a mar- 
vellous machine, and his mind a thing of wonder- 
ful efficiency, but he is a spirit as well, and his 
s^pirii is known only through love With our lim- 
ited knowledge of him it becomes easy to treat 
him unjustly, and to be pleased when we can get 
out of him more than we have paid for. But when 
we know him as a spirit wt know him as our own, 
and realise that in making use of him solely for 
profit we merely gain in money or comfort what 
we lose in truth. 


It is our desires which limit the scope of our 
self-realisation, and set np barriers of exclusiveness 
which doom us to extinction Sin is not one mere 
action but an attitude of life which takes for granted 
that its limited self is the goal of iis activity and 
that we are all separate individuals each living for 
himself But the spirit that becomes one with the 
whole through love cannot die. Civilisation must 
be judged by how far it has given expression to 
love in its laws, its social systems, its dealings with 
subject races, its recognition of man as a spirit rather 
than as a machine. Ancient civilisations fel) into 
decay owing to callousness of heart when either 
the state or some conquering nation began to en- 
slave men and subject them to tyranny; but civili- 
sation can never sustain itself upon cannibalism of 
any sort, for that which is true in man can only be 
nourished by love and justice. 

I'he world serves our needs, but we are bound 
to it by a truer bond than that of necessity. Oiu 
love of life is really our desire to continue out 
relationship with if, and we arc attached to it by 
numberless threads which extend from this earth 
to the stars. Every time we lose some of our badges 
of absolute distinction by which we hold the right 
to regard ourselves apait from others wt receive 
shock, but we have to submit, foi division and 
separation must sooner or later come under the 
wheels of Truth and be ground to dust. We must 
recognise that this world is out compeer, nay, that 
we are one with it, a fact which science is daily 
making clearer. This conception opens our con- 
sciousness to the beauty of the whole till it is filled 
with the copviciion of immortality. When a man 
feels the rhythmic throb of the world in hi^J own 
soul, then he is free, then he enters into the secret 
of existence, then he knows that he is the partaker 
of this gorgeous festival of life and is the hon- 
oured guest at the feast of Love. In love all the 
contradictions of existence are merged and lost - 
love that must be two and one at the same time. 
Only in love is motion and rest one and the same. 
In love loss and gain are harmonised, and the 
credit and debit accounts are put in the same 
column. At the one pole there is the personal, 
and at the other ilie impersonal, but without this 
ego, what is love? and, again, with this ego alone, 
how is love possible? Love is most free and yet 
bound. If God were absolutely free there would 
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be no cicaiion, bin He who is love bound himself 
lo man by [he tie of creation, and in Him finite 
and infinite are made one. All beauty is expres- 
sive of the joy of love, but it never insults our 
freedom or commands us to acknowledge its su- 
premacy It seeks for love in us, and love can never 
be known but by love. In the beauty of spring and 
the glory ol the summer sky joy exists and shows 
us that the bondage of law' can only be explained 
by love. They are like body and soul, and symbol- 
ise the union of the world-soul with the Supreme 
Lover. 

At the close of the lectute Mr. Mead gave ex- 
pression in a sympathetic and earnest speech to 
the sense of gratitude which all present must feel to 
Ml. Tagore fot the five discouises he had given 
them, for the inspiration of his radiant teaching, 
and the hglii he had tin own upon the profound 
religious philosophy of ancient India. 
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MR. TAGORE ON 
“THE REALISATION OF BRAHMA” 

What may be considered as the final lectin e of a 
series delivered trcenlly by Mr. Rabindranath 
Tagore at Caxton Hall, and reported in our col- 
umns, was given to the members (T the Qiiest 
Society ,ii Kensington Town Hall last riiursdav. 
The suL|ert was “ fhe Realisation id' Biahma.'’ 
Mr. lagore began with saying liorn the 
L panishads, "A man becomes line if m this lite 
he can apprehend God; if not, it is the gieatest 
calamity for him. But what, the iecturei asked, 
is the natuie of this attainment of God:* It is 
quite evident that the infinite is not like one ob- 
ject among many to be definitely classified and 
kept among our possessions, oi kj be used an 
ally specially favouring us in our poll! us, wai- 
fare, oi social coinpetiticm We t aiinot put oui 
God in the same list with uui coiintiy houses, 
more cats, or credit at the bank. We must try to 
understand the true chara< ler ol the desiic that 


a man has when his soul longs for his God. It 
does not consist in wishing to make a valuable 
addition to his belongings. It is a weary task, 
that of adding continually to our stores-, in fact, 
when the soul seeks God she seeks her final es- 
cape from the gathering and accumulating which 
never seems to end. No, it is not an additional 
object that she wants, but the permanent in all 
that is impermanent, the highest abiding joy 
unifying all enjoyments. Therefore, when the 
Upanishads teach us to realise everything in 
Brahma, it is not meant that we are to seek some- 
thing extra or manufacture something new, for 
everything that there is in the universe is envel- 
oped by God. '‘Enjoy whatever is given by Him, 
and harbour not in your mind the greed for wealth 
which is not your own ” When you know that 
everything is filled by Him, and that whatever 
you have is His gift, then you realise the infinite 
in the finite, the Giver in the gifts. Lhen you 
know that all the finis of reality have their only 
meaning as manifestations of the one truth, and 
all your wealth of possessions is itself only sig- 
nificant for you in the lelations it establishes with 
the infinite. 

It cannot br said, therefore, that we can find 
Biahma as wr find other objects. Thcie is no 
question of seaichiiig for Him in one thing in 
preference to another, in one place instead of 
another. “WV do not have to run to the nearest 
shop for the morning light, which is all about us 
when we wake,^ and so we have only to give 
ourselves up to find that God is everywhere. Lhis 
is the reason why Buddha admonished his fol- 
lowers to free themselves from the limitations of 
the self - a teaching which, if there weie nothing 
else more permanent and satisfying to take the 
place for the self, would be meaningless. No man 
can be enthusiastic about suriendering everything 
in oidei to gain nothing at all. Our daily woi- 
ship of God, howcvei, is not a process of daily 
gaining Him, bur it lies in extending our devo- 
tion lo Him ill goodness and love. ‘ Be lost in 
Brahma like an arrow that has completely pen- 
etrated its target.’’ '1 his is the consciousness ol 
being absolutely envelojicd by Brahma. It is not 
the aci of mere cone ciitraiioii of mind. It must 
be the aim of the whole of our life. In all our 
thoughts and actions we must be aware of the 
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infinite, so that the realisation of this irurh 
becomes easier to us every day. "None could live 
or move if the energy of the all-pcrvading joy 
did not fill the sky”; therefore, in all our deeds 
let us follow the impetus of the infinite energy 
and be glad. 

It may be said that the infinite is beyond our 
attainment, so it is for us as though it were not. 
Yes, it is, if the word attainment implies any idea 
of possession. But we must remember that the 
highest enjoyment of man docs not lie in having, 
but in striving to reach what is beyond him. Oin 
physical pleasures leave no margin for the 
unrealised. When we take food that is a complete 
act of possession, but when our hunger is satisfied 
our pleasure is satisfying its ends. In our intellec- 
tual pleasures, the margin is far wider, but the 
principle is the same. What we are really seeking 
in all our pleasures is the infinite. In an Indian 
lyric the lover says to his beloved, "I feel as if I 
had gazed upon the beauty of thee from my bitrh, 
yet my eyes are hungry still - as if I had held thee 
pressed to my heart for millions of years, yet rny 
heart is not satisfied.” Our desire for wealth is not 
the desire for a large suiii of money; it is indefi- 
nite, and the most fleeting joys we know are mo- 
mentary touches of the infinite. The tragedy of 
life consists in our attempts to stretch the limits of 
things that can never become infinite, and it is 
clear that the real desire of our soul is to get be- 
yond all her possessions. Surrounded by things 
which she can touch and feel, she cries, “I am 
weary of getting. Ah, where is he who is never to 
be attained?” 

Throughout the history of mankind the spirit of 
renunciation has been the deepest ir^ility of the human 
soul. When she says of anything, "I do not want it, 
for I am above it,” she gives expression to the high- 
est truth within her. By the veiy act of po.sscssion we 
know that we arc greater than the things we possess, 
and it is a perfect misery to be kept bound up with 
things less than ourselves. It is only when a man 
truly realises what his possessions are that he has no 
more illusions about them. He knows his soul is far 
above them and he is free from their bondage. He 
realises his soul truly by outgrowing his possessions, 
and his progress in the path of eternal love is through 
a scries of renunciations. 

That we cannot absolutely possess the infinite 


')3 

Being is not a mere imelUciual proposition. It has 
to be experienced, and this expeneme is bliss Tlie 
bird lealises at every beat of its wings that the skv 
is boundless, and that it can never get beyond, and 
this gives it a sense of joy which it never experi- 
ences in the cage where it is limited to the neces- 
sary. 1 hus the soul must soar m the infinite, and 
feel every moment that in not being able to come 
to the end of her attainment is her supreme joy, 
her final freedom. Man’s abiding happiness con- 
sists in giving himself up to what is greater than 
himself, to ideas that are larger than his individual 
needs and make it easier for him to part with all 
that he has, not excepting his life if it is lequired, 
to further a cause or help his country His life is 
indeed misciable and sordid till he finds some truly 
great idea which can release him from the tyranny 
of his belongings Jesus and Buddha and all the 
gieai religious teachers represent such an ideal, and 
point out opportunities for self-surrender When they 
bring forth their divine alrns-bowl we (annoi help 
giving, but wc find that in this giving is oiii truest 
joy and deliverance, and we unite ourselves to that 
extent with the infinite Man is not complete He 
IS yet to be. He is small and limited, and if we 
could conceive him stopping where he is for all 
eternity we should picture the most awful hell im- 
aginable. Hell is not to advance; in his "to be” is 
his heaven, and for this he is always hungering 
The finite has its place in the world of neces- 
sity. There man goes about seaiching for food to 
keep him alive and clothing to supply him with 
warmth. It is his natural function to get things for 
his physical needs, but the act of getting is partial. 
It is limited by his necessities We can have a thing 
only to the extent of our requiienients. Our rela- 
tion to food is only in feeding, our relation to a 
house is only in habitation. To get is always to gel 
partially, and it can never be otherwise, therefore 
the craving for accpiisition belongs only to the fi- 
nite self. But that side of our being which is to- 
wards the infinite seeks, not wealth, but freedom 
and joy. There our function is not to get but to be 
- to be one with Brahma in the region of unity 
and the infinite. Oneness with God lies in becom- 
ing, not in having, more. The West has accepted as 
its teacher him who proclaimed his complete 
oneness with the Father, and exhorted his follow- 
ers to be perfect even as their Father is perfect; 
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but, notwithstanding, it has never been reconciled 
to this supreme ideal, and it regards as blasphemy 
any implication of man becoming God. Christ’s 
truth has not taken possession of the Christian 
West, but in the East the highest wisdom always 
teaches, not that it is our function to gain God, 
but that all we can ever aspire to is to become 
one with Him. 

In the region of nature we grow by acquisition, 
in the world of the spirit we grow by losing our- 
selves and uniting. To gain a thing is by its- nature 
partial, but being is complete. It belongs to our 
wholeness, and springs not from any necessity but 
froni our affinity with the infinite. Yes, we must 
become Brahma nor shrink from avowing it. Our 
existence is meaningless if we never aspire to real- 
ise the highest perfection that there is. But can it 
then be said that there is no difference between 
Brahma and our individual soul? Obviously there 
is. Call it delusion or ignorance, or what you will, 
the difference is there and cannot be explained away. 
Brahma is Brahma, the infinite ideal of perfection, 
but we are not what we truly are. We are ever to 
become true, ever to become Brahma. There is the 
eternal play of love in this relation between being 
and becoming, and in the depth of this mystery is 
the source of all joy and beauty in creation. In the 
music of the rushing stream sounds the joyous as- 
sumption “I shall become the sea.” It has no other 
alternative. As it broadens to the river it sweeps 
past the towns and villages on its banks which it 
serves in various ways, but it can have only partial 
relationship with these; it can never become a town 
or a village or a forest. But it can, and does, be- 
come the sea. The lesser moving water has its af- 
finity with the great motionless water of the ocean, 
to which it glides through a thousand objects on its 
banks. But the sea can never be part and parcel of 
the river. The soul can only become Brahma as the 
river can become the sea. She touches everything 
at one of her points and passes on, but she can 
never leave Brahma and pass on. Once she reaches 
His repose she gains peace, but there is then a new 
motive for her movements, for this ocean of infi- 
nite rest gives purpose and significance to endless 
activities. 

Every sentence in a poem lends something to 
the central idea, and when the reader catches that 
idea the poem is for him full of beauty, and radi- 


antly significant. If the poem goes on interminably 
without developing a central idea, throwing off 
disconnected thoughts and images, it becomes 
wearisome in the extreme. The progress of our soul 
is like a perfect poem, its one idea is of beauty and 
joy. But if we do not sec that idea and catch its 
infinite meaning, then our life seems evil and aim- 
less. It is like learning by heart, as 1 did in child- 
hood, the Sanskrit grammar which is written in 
symbols, without having it explained. Day after day 
we go on toiling without knowing towards what 
end. This, then, is the truth of our soul and this is 
her joy - that she must ever be growing into Brahma, 
that all her movements must be modulated by this 
ultimate idea, and all her creations be given to the 
supreme Giver of perfection. 

By the process of knowledge alone we can 
never know the infinite. “From Brahma words 
come back baflled as well as the mind, but he 
who knows Him by the joy of Him is free from 
all fear.” Knowledge is partial because our intel- 
lect is only an instrument, but Brahma is perfect 
and he can only be known by joy and love. Joy 
is knowledge in its completeness; it is knowing 
with our whole being. The intellect sets us apart 
from the things that arc to be known, but love 
finds its knowledge by union. Such knowledge is 
immediate and admits of no doubt. It is the same 
as knowing our own selves, but more so. “Mind 
can never know Brahma, words can never de- 
scribe Him.” Wc can only come into knowledge 
of Him by union. Wc must be one with our Fa- 
ther, and perfect as He is perfect. We have that 
within us already where space and time cease to 
rule, and in that everlasting abode of the soul 
the revelation of the paramatman, the supreme Soul, 
is complete. He has chosen our soul as His bride, 
and the marriage has been accomplished. There 
is in this union no room for evolution to act the 
part of master of the ceremonies. The nameless 
immediate Presence is ever here in our inmost 
being, and because this marriage has been ac- 
complished in timeless time, now goes on the 
endless play^ of love. He who has been gained in 
eternity is being pursued in time and space, in 
this world and in the worlds beyond. When the 
soul-bride understands this well her heart is blissful 
and at rest. She knows that she, like the river, 
has attained her consummation at one end of 
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her being and at the other is still ever attaining 
it, and when she realises tfiat both ends are in- 
separably connected she knows the world as her 
own household by right of knowing the Master 
of the world as her Lord. Then all toil and suf- 
fering are welcome, and only come as trials of 
her strength and her love. But so long as she 
remains obstinately in the dark, lifts not her veil, 
docs not recognise her lover, and only knows the 
world dissociated from Him, she lives like a 
handmaid doomed to subservience where she 
might reign as a queen. “She passes from starva- 
tion to starvation, from trouble to trouble, from 
fear to fear.** 

What was that snatch of song I once heard at 
a festival - “Ferryman, take me across to the other 
shore?” The carter in India sings, “Take me across.” 
The grocer deals out his goods singing “Take me 
across.** What is the meaning of this cry? We feel 
that we have not reached the goal, and that with 
all our striving we do not attain our object and 
come to an end. Like a child dissatisfied with its 
toys we cry, “Not this, not this.” But where is that 
other shore and what does it mean to reach it? Is 
it to take refuge from all our griefs, to be relieved 
of all our responsibilities in life? No, in the very 
heart of our activities we are seeking for the end, 
so while our lips utter this prayer to be carried 
away our busy hands arc never idle. For this shore 
and the other arc one and the same in God. This 
“I” of mine toils hard day and night for a home 
that it can call its own. Alas! there will be no end 
to its sufferings till it finds itself in Thee. When this 
home of mine is made Thine, that very moment is 
the soul “taken across*’ even while the walls still 
enclose it. This “I” is restless, and it is working for 
gains which it can never grasp. In its attempts to 
acquire that which is for all it is hurt, and hurts 
others in its turn. But as soon as it is able to say 
“All my work is Thine,” everything remains the 
same, but it is “taken across.” Where can I join 
Thee except in this my work, transformed in Thy 
work? If I leave my work I can never join Thee in 
Thy work. Therefore, in the midst of our home 
and our labour the prayer arises, “Lead me across,” 
for here stretches the sea, and here, not far away, 
is the other shore waiting for us to reach it in the 
everlasting present. 


11 July, 1913 

THE EVENING STANDARD AND ST. 
JAMES’S GAZETTE 

p6c3(DE) 

AN INDIAN ALLEGORY 

THE IRISH PLAYERS IN A NEW ROLE 

“The Well of the Saints” and a play by the author 
of “Gitanjali,” on the same bill, was an experimeni 
which, at the Court Theatre last evening, proved 
well worth the making. The gruesome irony of the 
former gained in force from the comparison with 
the wistful pathos of the other. There were, how- 
ever, several points in common between the two. 
There was the same illusive atmosphere, and the 
same symbolical tendency of the plot. In both, also, 
there was the deeper significance that passed un- 
noticed under the attention of the casual observer 

In Mr. Rabindranath Tagore’s play, “The Post 
Office,” the interest is centred in an allegory which 
is barely definable. Amal, the adopted child of 
Madhev, is sick and foibidelen to leave the house 
He entreats to be allowed to talk to passers-by, and 
then sits in the house front. A dairyman for his 
amusement tells him the purposes of a building 
opposite - a post office. There the King’s letters 
are received, and, mayhap, one will arrive for Amal 
The boy repeats this to sympathetic listeners, but 
the headman scofi’s at the idea. When the illness 
becomes worse, a fakir stays at Amal’s bedside. He 
assures him that the letter will come. The head- 
man brings a scroll of paper, and mockingly ten- 
ders it. But the dream comes true. The Royal phy- 
sician enters, and then, while they are waiting for 
the Kmg, Amal dies. 

The story was told with all the wealth of colour 
and imagery of which Mr. Tagore is master, and 
the vividness of the word picture added beauty to 
the simple but effective scenery. The boy's prattle 
in describing the forests and rivers of his imagina- 
tion were spoken by Miss Lilian Jagoe with a skill 
which enhanced the poetry, and her acting was in 
all respects admirable. Mr. Arthur Sinclair was 
convincing as Madhav, and gave a sympathetic study 
of the pan. The fakir of Mr. Fred O’Donovan and 
the headman of Mr. Philip Guiry were both excel- 
lent performances. 
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•a1 tlinn her fAvorite perfumer, or a dandy might wish 
it ho could soent hie handkerchief ae daintily aa the 
lie humblo-boe. And what dandy could invent a more 
nderful game of cross^purpoaea with love for a summer 
emoon than is played every day now by those same 
>no humblc-boesT At a few chosen spots in any lane, 

0 dashing blade after another busses in, and without 
ghting, darlaon again, every beo performing the same 
ind because each of the calltng-piaoes is scented with 
} flower-like essence that belongs to the players. It is 
fame that will go on for a whole month, for not till then 

1 the first humble-bee princess dream of getting 
Tried. It is very doubtful whether the scent ever bears 
f part in the final wooing. It has just been borrowed 
one sox from the other, and turned into a groteequely 
guous instrument of dandy rivalrv. 

In a chapter of his splendid book on ** Insects 
u:k), entitled The Courtship of Insects/' Mr. Harold 
stin discusses some other cas es . He taksa mainly the 
Ja side, wondering whether the doctrine of an 
uberant vitality is enough to account for the bright 
ort of certain male butterfliee, whose females are 
wdy, or whether too much weight is placed by those 
e object to the idea of saxual aeleetion, upon the sup- 
lod inadequacy of the inseeia’ issthetio sense. Could 
race of butterflies, by the age^loi^ submission of 
Items on the one band and their rej^ion and refusal 
the other, evolve the wonderful harmoniee and eon- 
ate that we know, and whoee undoubted exceHenoe ie 
nifled by human approval f That there is selection of 
ne kind is certain. The antler moth is a middle-sised, 
onspieuous example out of onr hundred or so British 
ctui» Professor Poulton Mis how doaens of suitors 
IS round one female, not fighting, merely showing-off,^ 
d then, suddenly, she aalem one, and all the others 
.va Some butterflies, equipped though they seem to 
for mere bandbox beauty, fight shrewdly for their 
*e, and othen, notably some of those not very boldly 
oied, have fragrant scent-aoalea — the graen-veinod 
tile smelUng of lemon verbena, and the small white of 
eot-briar. Turning to the musicians, Bates said of the 
id cricket: "The male has been observed to place 
elf in the evening at the entrance to its burrow and 
idulate until a Mnale approaches, when the louder 
(as sm succeeded by a more subdued tone, whilst the 
:cessful muskian car e s ses with hia antennm the mate 
hsa won/' Could a more tender |dcture be drawn of 
human couplet Here seems to be a true '* engaged " 
ried, for surely there it a pombili^ that the suitor 
10 hat won 1 ^ the noisier pubKo perunmanoe may fail 
the quieter rdk. of domestic endearment. 

If. Fabre has told us much about the courtship of 
lecti. Sometimes the story is gruesome, tor some 
nalea, like our own male Bluebeard, end by eating their 




THE JUDGE. 

Kiiiroda, at tbo fag end of her youth, woke up one 
morning to find that her lovor had departed in the night, 
leaving her destitute. She found that, in all the thirty- 
eight years of her life, she had not even made one person 
hci own, nor earnetl the right even to the corner of a 
home m which U> live and die She realised that life had 
no pity upon her, and would relax none of its claims, 
which must be attended to down to the smallest detail, 
and she rolled on the floor, smiting its hardness with her 
forehead in an agony of despair 

Evening came, and it grew dark. Rhiroda had not 
the heart to tidy the room, or to light the lamp. Her 
hungry child cried till it could cry no longer, and fell 
asleep, tired, under the bedstead. A knock came to tbo 
door, and a man’s voice called out, “ Khiro, Khiro.” 
Rhiroda flung open the door, and rushed out at him who 
stood there, with her broom putting the amorous youth 
to precipitate flight. Then, convulsively clutching the 
child to her bosom, she went out of the house and jumped 
into the well. 

The splash brought the neighbors hurrying to the 
spot, and the bodies were fished out. The mother was 
unconscious, but the child was dead. Rhiroda was 
brought round in the hospital, and was committed to the 
sessions by the magistrate. 

II. 

Mohit Datta was the Sessions Judge He sentenced 
Rhiroda to death. Her advocates tried their utmost to 
get some mitigation of the sentence, but with no success. 

There was some reason for this severity of his 
attiludo towards feminine frailty, as a glimpse into his 
earlier history will disclose 

Mohit in his undeegraduate days lived near the 
house of an elderly couple with a young widowed 
daughter, Rasi What little of the world Sasi used to 
see from behind the barrier of her lonely widowhood 
soemed to her like some golden laud of mystery, where 
happiness stalked abroad. Unsatisfied longing seemed to 
belong only to the interior of her bosom, which cribbed 
and cramped the beatings of her heart. 

In the intervals of her domestic duties, Sasi sat at 
the window, watching the crowd on the public road. She 
thought to herself how happy were the passers by, how 
free the tramps, what gay characters were the hawkers in 
the comedy of life’ And morning and evening she saw 
the w’ell-groomed Mohit strutting past in the fulness of 
hi9 self -conceit. To her he was a demi-god, far above the 

mortals she .saw around her. 

) 
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oufO 0 . The scorpion is ono of these, but the begins by 
eying s part in s very pretty courtship. Facing one 
iother, they clasp haods, each roaring ite long tail 
the air ; thcM meet overhead and gently caress one 
other, sometimes ** roul6os en gentilles volutes.*’ 
oanwhile they rub their brows together within their 
isped arms. '* Pour exprimer oes careseea viennent k 
sprit les termes de baisers et d’embrassements.” The 
ils come to earth again and, still pulling one another 
' both hands, th^ wander here and there, anvwhither 
long as they are together and alone. ** Ainsi dans mon 
llage, le dimanebe, apr6a v^pres, la jeunesse se prom^ne 
long des haiee, chacun aveo sa chaouneT” 

Desoending further into the segmented kingdom, 
)rd Avebury has told of the loves of an apterous insect, 
lite beneath the notioe of most of us. He says : — The 
sle, which is much amaller than the female, runs round 
r, and they butt one another^ standing face to face, and 
oving backwards and forwards like two playful lambs 
len the female pretends to run away, and the male runs 
ter her with a queer appearance of anger, gets in front, 
id stands facing her again ; then she turns coyly round, 
it he, quicker and more active, scuttles round too, and 
ems to whip her with his antennw; then for a bit they 
ind face to face, play with their antenne, and seem to 
> all in bU to one another.” No doubt they are so. 
ich is face to face with the ideal, and it is thus that 
eir progeny will become so. 


Porhaps Sasi could have choorfully spent all her life 
playing ith her denii god in the heaven of her fancy had 
not her evil .«;tar made the demi-god smile upon her and 
materialise the heaven within her reach. It is neodless 
to relate at length when Mohit’s covetous glance first fell 
upon Sasi, how ho began t/O write to her under the false 
name of Itinodo; when tho first trembling, ill-spelt reply 
roochod him ; how, at la.st, tho whole of tho poor little 
widow's world was turned topsy-turvy in the whirlwind 
of ecstatic surrender. 

Late ono night Sasi left her father and mother, and 
got into a carnage brought by Mnhit, aftas Binode When 
her denii-gnd, with all his tinsel showing, got inside and 
sat close besido her, a sudden inrush of remorse bowed 
her to the dust And when the carriage actually began 
to move, .she fell at his feet, crying, “ For pity’s sake let 
mo go back home ’ ' But the carriage rapidly drove away 

To narrate all the opi-stides of Mohit's early career 
would grow monotonous This will serve as a sample. 

III. 

To-day there was no one to remember the escapades 
of young “ Binode ” Mohit Datba was quite a reformed 
character His reading of tho aacred books was 
incessant; bo even practised austeritioe. 

A few day.s after passing sentence on Khiroda, Mohit 
happened to be in the gaol garden, with a view to secur- 
ing some nice, fresh vegetables for his own table. Ha 
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heard from inside the gaol tho sound of high words, and 
entering, found Khiroda in tho midst of a vigorous 
bickering with the warder Mohit smiled a superior 
smile. This is what woman is' Death at her door, and 
yet she must- quarrel She would dispute, thought he, 
amused at his conceit, even with the doorkeepers of 
Hades ! 

As ho drew nearer, Khiroda, with cla.sped hands, 
addressed him, saying, “ O, Mr. Judge, for mercy's sake, 
tell him to give mo back my ring ' " 

On inquiry,, ho found that a ring had Ijoon hidden in 
the loops of Khiroda's hair, which the warder, dis- 
covering, had appropriated Mohit was again amused 
This desire for a bauble on the jieps of the gallows' Oh, 
woman, woman ' 

l>et me see the ring,” said he to the warder, who 
handed it over to him. 

Mohit started as if it had boon a piece of live coal 
In the ring was set a miniature portrait on ivory of a 
young, bcai dless youth. In its gold nm waa engraved the 
name ” Binode ” Ho raised his eyes from tlio ring, aud 
for the first time looked Khiroda keenly in tho face Ho 
seemed to seo there the fresh, fond, tear-bedewed txiun- 
tenanoe of twenty-four years ago. But, ah' wluit a 
difference' 

(Traiihlat^^d from the Bengali of Haluiulrnimth Tftgi»ro.) 


hotpitala have in the resolutely set their faces againi 
any semblanoe of public control. Although the endow 
mente of some of them are very oonsideri^le, they arc 
M a matter of fact — Judging by their appeale- 
impoveriabed and hampered in their work by want c 
funds. There can be little doubt that in the net 
future it wall bo neoessary for the State to come to th 
help of these institutions. Wlien this happens, th 
insured persons will have a natural and inalienable righ 
of admission. In this oonneetjon the recent speech c 
Sir William Osier at the meeting of the Hospital 
Association is veij encouraging to those who wash to se 
tho Medical service under the Insurance Act linked u 
with our great bo^itals for diagnoilt^c and operativ 
work. 

It has been object that dental treatment has no 
been include^ in medical benefit. Much of the dents 
work at one time was in the hands of the medical pn: 
fession. During the last generation it has natural! 
become an entirely special craft, and thero'is a 
increasing sUnngency in the examination and registre 
lion of dentists. It would certainly bo a great boon t 
public health if dental treatment wore included unde 
the Insurance Act; tbo recent work among tlie childre 
in our elementary schools shows the need for e-irly car 
in this respect, and one of tho first extensions of nu'dicn 
benefit should be to include dental treatment. But tbi 
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Fig. 3 Tagore’s short story in The Nation 
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In “The Well of the Saints” the Players were 
seen at thcii best. Mr. Arthur Sinclair (Martin Doul), 
Miss Sara Allgood (Mary Doul), Mr. J. A. O’Rourke 
^(he saint), and all the company gave throughout 
that perfect sympathy with the author to which 
ihey alone seem to have attained. Both plays were 
received with every sign of enthusiasm, though it 
was clear that their significance was not appreci- 
ated by all 


I! July, 1913 

THE GLOBE 

p4c4{DE) 

AN INDIAN PLAY AT THE COURT 

riiose who went to Sloane-squarr last evening 
foi the first production in London of ‘‘The Post 
Office,” by Rabindranath Tagore, expecting to 
be amused by the humour of sundry happenings 
in an Irish post-office, must have been surprised 
when the curtain rose to find the members of the 
Abbey Theatre Company in the white garments 
of the P3ast, impersonating the characters in an 
Indian play. Play is scarcely the right name for 
“The Post Office,” which is really a poetic and 
conversational fragment, with no pretence to any- 
thing approaching drama. There is something of 
the philosophy and illusive symbolic atmosphere 
of Maeterlinck in this effort of a Hindu author, 
something of the simple pathos of Sudermann In 
the final scenes of “Hannele.” A child sick unto 
death, forbidden by the physician to run or play, 
sits each day at the open window and confides 
his dreams to the passers-by. The curdsman cry- 
ing his wares, the watchman sounding his gong 
to remind the heairrs of inexorable time, the flower 
gatherer, the headman of the village - these arc 
his friends. It is they who are responsible for the 
suggestion that the King may send the child a 
letter through his newly-opened post-office. The 
watched-for message eventually arrives. It comes 
simultaneous with the appearance of the King’s 
Herald and Physician to make ready for their 
master’s visit. Kindly death is the name of the 
King, and the boy passes happily to the land of 
his rosiest dreams 


Such a piece, in its sincerity and poetic imagin- 
ing, is removed from ordinary criticism. One likes 
it or one does not. For ourselves we found it im- 
pressive, but thought it too tender, too ethereal a 
thing for the theatre. The Irish players are to be 
thanked, however, for bringing it to the notice of 
London play-goers, and commended for the sim- 
ple way in which they presented it. It was difficult 
to reconcile the Irish accent with the darkened faces, 
but that, after all, was a detail. Nearly all the 
members of the company took part in the produc- 
tion, their roles giving little opportunity for histri- 
onic display. We do not recall any previous effort 
of Miss Lilian Jagoe. She is an actress of singular 
charm, with a musical voice, and her impersona- 
tion of the young boy was beautiful in its simplic- 
ity. “The Post Office” was followed by J. M. Synge’s 
“The Well of the Saints,” in which Miss Sara Allgood 
and Mr. Arthur Sinclair resumed their inimitable 
impersonations of blind Mary and Martin Doul. 


II July, 1913 

THE STANDARD 

p5c5{W) 

INDIAN POET’S DREAM PLAY 

At the Court Theatre last night the Irish Players 
produced a new play by Mr. Rabindranath Tagore, 
a pathetic fantasy entitled “The Post Office.” Al- 
though the story could not be termed dramatic, it 
was full of cadences that charmed the ear. It is 
the story of a sick Indian child who sits in the 
house-front and speaks to passers-by of his dreams, 
and it ends with the departure of the child’s soul 
“to the green hills with the red glow in them.” 
Though staged with simplicity, the delicate poetry 
of the dialogue suggested scenes that could nei- 
ther be pictured nor brought within the limits of 
a theatre. Miss Lilian Jagoe gave an almost per- 
fect rendering of the child, and Mr. Arthur Sinclair 
was artistic and, convincing as the man who adopted 
the little hero of the piece. Mr. Fred O’Donovan 
as the fakir who inspired the child’s dreams acted 
with considerable insight, but Miss Eithme Magee 
as a flower girl was rather uncertain of the part. 
“The Well of the Saints,” one of Synge’s master- 
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ful creations, followed, and in their own charac- 
ters the players gave their customary flawless 
performance. 


J I July, 1913 

THE TIMES 

p8c4(D) 

THE IRISH PLAYERS 

PLAYS BY RABINDRA NATH TAGORE 
AND J. M. SYNGE 

In Mr. Tagore's dreamy, symbolical, spiritual play, 
Th Post Office^ which was presented last night at the 
Court Theatre for the first time in London, there 
are two scenes. In the first, a sick boy, doomed, you 
feel, from the very beginning to death, sits in the 
window of the house of his adopted uncle looking 
out upon the world which he may only know at 
second hand. To the passers-by, the dairyman, the 
watchman, the headman of the village, the flower 
girl he talks of the life that lies beyond the house to 
which he is confined, passionately longing to pass 
out and across the mountain barrier that lies in the 
distance before his window. In the .second scene the 
position is reversed. We are within the house instead 
of looking into it across the stieet. The boy is lying 
on his bed, no longer sitting in the window. T he old 
desire has gone. He has learnt strange things about 
the world from an old (akir who sits beside him. llis 
only wish now is to wait for a letter, a letter from the 
King, who has set up the new post-office down to 
street. And in time the letter comes, and after it the 
King's herald and the King’s pliysician to prepare 
him for the King’s coming. 

It is a curious play, leaving to a certain extent 
a sense of incompleteness, since it ends bcfoie its 
climax, rich in poetical thought and imagery, as 
well as in a kind of symbolism that must not be 
pressed too closely. The King, for instance, who 
sets up the post-office, is presumably the King of 
this country. And yet, none the less surely, t*'e 
coming of the King means the coming of Death. 
In the same way such expressions as “awfully,” 
“joljy good,” and “shut up” contrast strangely with 
the beauty of most of Mr. Tagore's language with- 


out really seeming out of place. TTie part of the 
boy was played with much delicacy and pathos bv 
Miss Lilian Jagoe. The olhei actors, though they 
did their best to lepresent Indian natives, lemained 
always Irishmen. 

[he Post Office was followed by Synge's fine play 
The Well of the Saints, with practically the same 
admirable cast by whom it was given last year 
Mr. Sinclair, Miss Sara Allgood, Mr. Sydney 
Morgan, Miss Lithne Magee, and Mr. J. A. 
O'Rourke as the Saint Its symbolism is aptly com- 
plementary to the inner meaning of Mt Tagore’s 
play. The Indian boy was happy in that he did 
not, like Mai tin and Mary Doul, have his eyes 
opened to realise the cruelty of the fight for life. 
When they passed beyond their window all that 
was bad in them came into being. But he just 
waited for the coming of the King. 
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It seemed very strange to find the Irish Company 
producing “T he Post Oflice. a play in two acts, by 
Rabindranath T’agore " .As the name of the author 
suggests, it IS an Indian }day, and it is one of those 
elaborate attempts to be simple and elemental which 
are favoured by those who by nori-commeix ial diama 
mean drama that nobody would pay to see. Mr 
Arthur S nclair sat in while robes on his haunches, 
and talked almost uiaudibly and with hardly a show 
of interest, about a boy he had adopted. T he boy 
came to the window and conversed uislfully with 
various passers-by about meadows and daiivniaids 
and livers and waterfalls, and in the course of his 
conversations was told that the King woul.l send 
him a letter. This pleased him, and he looked foi- 
ward to being the King's postman, but the docloi 
would not let him out, for he was very ill As he lav 
on his bed there came a letter which he was told 
was from the King; and then a herald, and the King's 
wreath in his hands as he fell asleep Form this I 
gathered that the king was Death; havnng, indeed, 
suspected it before. To the eye of faith the little piece 
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THE BRAHMIN. 

The «;\in hail w't on (ho w«'^torn marpin of tlio river among 
llio tangle of the fore<it. 

Tlio lionnit l)oys had brought back the rattle home, and 
sat round the fire to listen to the ma^ster, OautainA. 

Just then a strange boy came, and greeted him with 
fniit.s and flowers, and, bowing low nt hia feet, spoke 
in a bird-liko voice- Lord, I have come to thee 
to bo taken into the j>ath of the supreme Tnith. 
My name is Satyak&nia." 

" Blessings bo on thino head,” said the master. ” Of 
what clan art Uiou, iny child? It is only fit for a 
Brahmin to aspire to the highest wisdom.” 

” Master,” answered the boy, ” 1 know not of what clan 
I am 1 will go and .ask my mother.” 

Thus saying, Satyak&ma took leave, and wading across 
the shallow stream, came back to his mother’s hut, 
which stood at the e<lge of the sandy waste at the 
end of the sleeping village. 

‘J’he lamp bunifKl dimly iii the room, and the mother 
stood at the door in t.he dark waiting for her son’s 
return. 

She clasjMxl him to her bosom, kissed him on his hair, 
and asked him of his errand to the master. 

” What IS the name of my father, dear mother? ” asked 
the boy. ” It is only fit for a Brahmin to aspire to 
the highest wisdom, said Lord Gautama to me.” 

The woman lowered her eyee, and spoke m a whisper. 
"In my youth I was poor, and had many masters. 
Thou hodst come to thy mother JabAlft’s arms, my 
darling, w)io had uo husband. ” 

'fhe early rays of the sun glistened on the tree-tops of 
the forest hermitage. 

The students, with their (4ingled hair still wet with their 
morning bath, sat under the ancient tree, before the 
master. 

Then> came SatyakAraa. Ho Iwwed low at the feet of 
the Sage, and stood silent. 

” Tell me," the great teacher asked him, ” of wLat clan 
art thou ? ” 

” My lord,” lie answered, ” T know it not. My mother 
said when I asked her, ' I had served many .nasters 
in my youth, and Uiou hadst oome to thy mother 
Jab&i&'s arms, who had no husband.’ ” 

Then rose a murmur like the angry hum of bees disturbed 
in their hive, and the students muttered then wrath 
at the shamelese insolono© of the outeast waif. 

Master Gautama rose from hia seat, stretched out his 
arms, took the boy to his bosom, and said, ” Best 
of all Brahmins art thou, my child. Thou hast the 
noblest hentage of truth.” 

Rabindranath Tagort.. 
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THE TEMPLE 

With days of hard travail I raised a temple. 

It had no doors or windows, its waits were thii’kly built 
with massive stones. 

I forgot all else, 1 shunned all the world, I gased in 
rapt contemplation at the image T set upon the altar. 

The night there was everlasting, lit by the lamps of 
perfumerl oil. 

The I’esseless smoke of incense wound my heart in its 
heavy coils. 

Sleeph'ss, T carved on the walls fantastic figures in mazy 
lines, lx»w Idenng -winged liorses, flowers with 
human face, women with the curving limbs of a 
serpent. 

No passage was left anywhere through winch could enter 
the song of birds, the murmur of leaves or the hum of 
the busy village. 

’Fhe only sound that echofvl in its dark dome was my own 
chanting of incantations. 

My mind I>ec.anie keen and still like a pointe<j flame, 
my sensea swooned in ecstasy. 

T knew not how time passed till a thunderstone had 
struck the temple, and a pain stung me through my 
heart as it were a snake of fire. 

Suddenly a gap yawned in the stony walls, the daylight 
streamed in, and voices came from the world. 

The lamp became pale and aahamed. 

The carvings on the walls, like chained dr<^ams, looked 
meaningless in the light, and vainly tned to find a 
hiding place. 

The closed walls opened in my temple. 

I looked at the image on the alUr. 

I saw It smiling and alive with the living touch of God. 

The captive night spread its wings and vanished. 

Ribindranatb Taoork. 


Fig- 4 Tagore’s poems in The Nation 

M.cftJ 12 July, 1913, p'.yj [Riglu] 2b July, 1913, pb47 
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may have its beauties, and no doubt it is a credit- 
able attempt by an Indian gentleman to write a play. 
But it was all on one note and never moved one 
inch; and, looking back on it, I cannot remember 
anything said by anybody to cause it to go on even 
for the short lime that it lasted. And what induced 
these Irish players to take it up I cannot guess. There 
were very sweet tones in the voice of Miss Lilian 
Jagoe, who played the boy; but beyond that, noth- 
ing. Then followed Synge’s “The Well of the Saints,” 
and Irclapd was herself again. This afternoon sees a 
special benefit matinee of “The Eloquent Dempsy” 
and “Hyacinth Halvcy,” and for the last perform- 
ance of this season, on Saturday evening, iheie will 
be “The Shadow and die Glen,” “The Building Fund,” 
and “The rising of the Moon.” 

J. W. 
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«THE POST OFFICE” 

Play, in two atts, by Rabindranath Tagore, Pro- 
duced by the lush Players at the C’ouit Theatie on 
^Thursday, July 10. 

Madav ... Mr. Arthui Sinclair 

The Doctor ... Mr. J. M. Kerrigan 

Gaffer ... Mr. Fred O’Donovaii 

Amal ... Miss Lilian Jagoe 

The Dairyman ... Mr. Sydney J. Morgan 

The Watchman ... Mr. II E. Hutchinson 

The Headman .. Mr. Philip Guiry 

Sudha ... Miss Eithne Magee 

The King’s Herald ... Master IJ. Wright 

The King’s Physician ... Master J. A. O’Rouke 

The Irish Players, for the last three days of their 
season, with the exception of Friday’s benefit per- 
formance, produced Mr. Synge's “The Well ol the 
Saints” and “The Post Office”. I'he last-named piece, 
played for the first lime in London on Thursday 
night, is an Indian play by the Indian poet, 
Rabindranath Tagore, and is a simple but poetic 
and impressive little picture of village life in India. 
It is chiefly concerned with the conversations of an 


imaginative delicate litth* boy, on wln^ni Death has 
already laid his hand, wiili various passers-bv, vil- 
lage traders, etc Sitting at the window of Ins adopted 
father’s house, young Arnal, who knows nothing of 
the outside world, easily jieisuades the Headman, 
the Watchman, and Sndlia, a flower girl, to talk 
with him, and, his mind set upon travel and ad- 
venture, the wistful little ( hap enthusiastically pic- 
tnies what he will do when he gets well. Learning 
that the big building opposite is to be the King’s 
pcjst oilic e, he finally declares that he will be the 
King’s postman; and now his greatest wish is that 
the King shall send him a letter The Headman of 
the village is apparently veiy indignant at his pre- 
sumption, but m the last scene - Amal, lying very 
ill on a couch, hears of the marvels of a distant 
land fiorn a fakir - the King's herald brings the 
letter and announces that the King will visit him in 
a person. Qiiite happy now, little Amal sinks back 
on his (.ouch, and with the thrice-sounding gong of 
the W^atchman we know that he has met the King 
This delicate and mystic little piece was admi- 
rably acted by the Irish players, Miss Lilian Jagoe 
giving a very impressive and pathetically beautiful 
portrayal of little Amal, so eager to “fly anything ’’ 
Indeed, the portrait given by Miss Jagoe of the 
wistful, imaginative child is one that will long lin- 
ger in the memory. Mi Aithui Siiulaii as Madha\, 
the child's adopted fatliei, (|uietlv indicated Ins love 
for Amal; and Mr. Fied O’Doiiovaii, Mr. Sydney J 
Morgan, and Mi 11. E Hutchinson were excellent 
as the Gafler, the Dairyman, the Watchman; Miss 
Eithne Magee also giving an admirable portrayal 
of thi K'udly flower girl, Sudha The simple stag- 
ing was xcellent, and the impressive little piece 
held a most entliusiastic leceptioii 
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On Thursday evening, July 10, took place the first 
production in London of a play, in two acts, by 
Rabindranath Tagore, entitled: 
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I hr Post 0[fue. 

Madh.iv Ml. Anhui Simlaii 
1 he Doifoi . Mi. J. M Kerrigan 
GalTer . Mr IVcci O' Donovan 
Ainal .. Miss Lilian Jagoe 
d'he Dairyman Mr Sydnrv J. Morgan 
Tlie Waichnian Mr. M L Hutchinson 
The Headman . Mr Pliilip Guiry 
Sudha . Miss Eiihnc Magee 
riie King's Herald . Mr. L’ Wright 
I’he King's Physician ... Mr. J A O’Rourke 

.Act One - Outside Madhav's House. 

Act Two Inside Madhav’s House. 

Produced bv Mr. Lenox Robinson. 

Having this season made a not too success- 
lul iiKuision into the domain ol classic French 
comedy, the Iiish Players turned then attention 
to an Indian play during the sixth and closing 
week of their stay this summei at the Court, giving 
three week-end peiformances of a piece fioni the 
pen of the distinguished Indian poet, dramatist, 
and lecturer, Rabindranath Tagore, whose var- 
ied wiitings have atti acted niucli comment un- 
dei notice, alike imaginative and piosaic in idea 
and working out, and similaii jioetic and (|ueeily 
colloquial of diction, was I hr' Post Office which 
was given, we believe, in Dublin by the second 
Abbey company a few months ago It might seem 
diflicult to obtain anything to chaim one to a 
tear fiorn the mere opening of a new Post Office 
111 an Indian village, and vet this is what 
Rabindran.^th Tagore has done in setting forth 
the last fancies and houis of an orphan child 
adopted by his uiii le Madhav, a character in which 
Ml ISiiiclaii's brogue, even if softened down some- 
what lor the occasion, contiasted oddly with that 
popular comedian’s wearing of a pale yellow 
pugree and flowing, white draperies. As regards 
the setting for tlie sweet simplicity of which the 
producei Mi Lenox Robinson, must be praised 
- It ccjnsisied merely of a screen cji framework, 
with backing of contrasted hue. Thus, the exte- 
•■ior of Madhav’s house was shown as white, with 
jet-black background, and the interior as a crim- 
son colour, with deep gree;i to represent the 


opening beyond. Further than the often-curtained 
windows, poor, little, ailing Amal, adopted and 
much beloved by Madhav, who had mairied the 
sister of the lad’s father, is, by the imperative 
orders of a native doctor, not allowed to pass; 
but in his mind's eye, the dying boy sees again or 
revisits all sorts of places or countries, real or 
imaginary, besides the distant hills that seem to 
hold their arms up to him, and about these he 
holds conversations with various kindly souls who 
pass by his window or come to talk with him 
indoors. Among them are a curd-vending Dairy- 
man, played capably by Mr. Sydney Morgan, the 
Watchman of Mr. Hutchinson, a Flower-girl, 
represented by Miss Eithne Magee, a rhapsodical 
Fakir, quaintly embodied by Mr. Fred O’Donovan, 
and the pompous and conceited headman of the 
place, made comically imposing figure by Mr. 
Philip Guiry, in red head-dress and tunic, and 
bearing a green umbrella. It is the last-named 
who jestingly starts the theory that perhapis the 
King (a term used both literally and symboli- 
cally) may perhaps send the boy a letter all for 
himself from the new Post Office facing the house. 
The Headman, indeed, tries to translate his jest 
into reality, but, after he has delivered a semi- 
bogus missive to the poor child, there appear the 
King’s Herald and physician, really the messen- 
gers and harbingers of Death, to afford some little 
consolation to Amal, whose imaginative vision 
thus becomes heightened or intensified in his dying 
moments. These personages were embodied with 
a fair amount or effect by Mr. LI. WVight and 
Mr. J. A. O’Rouke. Mr. J. M Kerrigan acted 
capably as the Doctor. As for the Amal of Miss 
Lalian Jagoe, it was tearfully wistful and delicately 
fanciful and poetical impersonation, bringing out 
in large measure the chaim of the character as 
drawn and designed by the author. It seemed to 
be enjoyed particulaily by the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, who on Fhursday was present with 
M rs. Birrell in the box. The Post Office was 
followed by J. M. Synge’s I'he Well of the Saints, 
which has bceiT in the repertory of the Irish Players 
since 1905. In this the quarrelling old blind cou- 
ple, Marlin and merry Doul, were represented 
vigorously by Mr. Sinclair and Miss Sara Allgood, 
Mr. O’Rourke appearing as a Saint. 
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THE TUYST. 

1 

Upagupta, tlio diaciple of Buddha, lay asl^^pon the duat 
by tho city wall of Mathura. 

were all out, doors were shut in the town, 
and stars were hidden in clouds in the murky sky of 
August. 

Whose feet were thooe tinkling with anklets, touching 
his breast of a sudden f 

He woke up starting, and the rude . light from the 
woman's lamp struck his forgiving eyea. 

It was the dancing girl, drunk with the wine of her youth, 
starred with jewels, and clouded with a pale-blue 
mantle. 

She lowered her lamp and saw tho young face, austerely 
tieautiful. 

" Forgive me, young ascetic," said the woman, " gra- 
ciously come to my house. The dusty earth is not a 
fit bed for you." 

Tile ascetic answered, " Go on your way, fair woman. 
When the time ui ripe 1 will come and see you." 

Suddenly, the black night showed lU teeth in a Hash of 
lightning 

Tlie storm growled from llie corner of tho .sky, and the 
woman trein! hd icrir 

11 

Tho new yAar lud not begun yet. 

Tho wind was wild Thu brauchus of tho wayside trees 
were aching with blossoms. 

Guy riotce of tbu fiuto came llouting ui the warm spnng 
uir from uf.ir 

Tho ( itizons had gono to tho woods, to the festival of 
llowers. 

From tho mid-sky smiled the full moon on the shadows 
of tho silent town 

The young uiKoUc was walking in the lonely city road, 
while overhca4i the lovesick korU urgtil from the 
mango brunches their sleepless plaints. 

UpugupUi j>aa<M‘d through the city gules, and stood at 
the base of tho rampart. 

Whut woman was it lying on tho earth in the shadow of 
the wall at his feet? 

Struck with the black pestilence, her body spotted with 
sores, she was driven away from the town with baste 
for fear of her fatal touch 

The ascetic sat by her side, taking her bead on Ins knees, 
and inoiHtenod ber lips with water and smeared her 
body with balm. 

"Who aro you, kind angel of raoreyf" asked the 
wom«n. 

" The time, at lost, has wine for me to visit you, and I 
have come," replied the young ascetic. 

Raoinuranatii Tagore. 


KABIR AND THE WOMAN. 

The rumor spread all around the country that Kubir was 
a man of God. People flocked U> his door. 

The sick asked him for cures; the l>anx:n women bi’.ggod 
for the blessing of children , some challenged him to 
show mystic power, some wanted him to prove that 
God is. 

Kabir raised his hands to his God and cried, " By your 
mercy I waa born a weaver in a humble borne. But 
what game is this you are playing ; gathenng all the 
crowd at my door to leave me yourself ■ " 

When Brahmins saw the people worshipping him, a man 
of low birth and occupation, they burned with rage. 

With a woman of evil repute tliey took counsel, and they 
bought ber over to their plan. 

It was the market day. Kaoir came to sell his cloths. 

The woman rushed to him, and caught his band. She 
cried, with tears in her eyes — " Faithless one, why 
desert mo and break my heart? " 

" Out with you, impostor I " eiclaimcd the jeenng crowd 
of Brahmins, " You play the saint to delude men, 
and lea VO this poor woman to starve* " 

" Yea," said Kabir, " I am to blame. Why should she 
go without food when there is enough for me? " 

He welcomed the woman to his liome, and said, " Surely, 
my lord has beard my prayer." 

A sudden fear possessed the woman. 

She fell upon her knees and cried, " I have sinned against 
you Your curse will 1)0 my death." 

" You are forgiven," said Kabir, " live with me withou. 
fear." 

Days jiassed, and ber heart became sweet and her 
thoughts pure. Her voice rang in praise of her dear 
lord. And Kabir was forsAen of men. 

One day tho king, in a fit of idle fancy, said he must 
hear Kabir sing. 

The poet shook Ins head, and said to the man from tho 
court ■ I am not fit for a king's audience " 

" I dare n i go back without you," said the royal 
servant. 

Tho king sat on bis throne, and his nobles and courtiers 
sat round him. 

Kabir entered the hall, tho woman following him. 

Some smiled and others frowned. Tho king thought, 
" What shamelessness to come before me with a 
woman I ' ’ 

At his signal the guard took them out. 

Ho was hailed by loud laughter from the Brahmins, who 
were waiting in tho street. 

It pierced the woman's heart. She fell at Kabir's feet, 
and said, weeping, " You lifted me out of the mud 
to beoinirch your own fair name! " 

" You are the gift of my lord," said Kabir, " my crown 
of humiliation." 

Rabindranath Tagore. 


Fig. 5 Tagore's pocmi io Tks Nation 

[Left] 9 August, 1913, p7 18 [Right] 23 August, 1913, p784 
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Bwi»«r Ljltnn i( h« would Ih# vtrlu*^ of \ ictorun 

crilKi«m 

Criiioi I luppoct, atwiiyi '■ prrmittod thcmMt<«i 

U bo u«od 04 ill paid afPiafanti of tha advortiPinn manaifor 
or hii aquiralont Raadaro hava alwayo boon " tho ilaTot 
of foibHtn " And I dany abaelntcly that tba root wntooa 
of to-day abaHa tboir talont bofort a voraciout but ill- 
odaeatod mob 

Tbo circulating librariM ' Ym That anothar 
gaaatwn' It la cortainly not lh« fault of th« |ibran«< that 
BaglioK Action in m tha Ana baallhy condition that it pra- 
aaata at thi« moment —Ymira, Ac, 

rioCH WaLPOte 

PoJ|iarpn, Cornwall 

September 3rd, 1913 

A railway to the crystal palace 

ra Uu a/ TMK NATIO.t 

Sib, — Will you allow ma to atata, through Tnr Nation, 
Ibat tha propoA^ railway botwaan tha Cry<tal Palaca and 
tba Strand will Imk fjondon and tha biiAinc^a offierp of tha 
Daniiniona to the “ lila and aout of tha nation," atmn to ba 
aiampliAcd at Sydanham. from mcdi«vali«m to modern 
tnnmpha, raaliatie and alive 

The alittering domca, a* «aen from Aldwych, auggaat a 
riau dawn, Alruffclmg to radiaU "an Im]wrta] highway/* 
aonnactiag tha Palaca and ground* of Empira to tha 
Metmpnlia and tha world a commerew 

BoMd upon tha Hama and Dominion GovernmanU 
Bceapting thi* eaUta aa a Britivh hanlage, it will art aa a 
alimalaling air-ahafl to the environa of London and tha 
aaaatry at large 

A arorhing " Empire Mmlel " a* an engine of prograat, 
Will fenerata an atmosphere of conAdenec, a |iopuiar breew. 
and trade currents for tha " buiinaaa Dreadnought m tha 
Strand." 

Tha Commonwaalth building plana reacmbla lha bowa of 
a graat veaaal, and whan Cani^a. South Africa, and Naw 
Za^and are added, including India tlie Colonial Ofhre, and 
tba Board of Trade, abaorbing the Gaiety Theatre and 
adpicent premiaea, it will repreaent, m ahaiia and meaning, 
"a ahip of SlBla, heading toward* lha naw^ harbor " and tha 
trad# of tha world 

Tha Cryital Palaca, a* the ' lighthouse wf the nation." 
tending it* aearch-raya aroind the coa*t* of commerce, will 
aaant the captain* of indu-try to pilot the craft* of pro«- 
perity to the home* of the people , bridging industrial con 
licta, promoting rural enterpri*cB, and agnmlturai inteteata, 
Ending new marketa. and youth a trade' Bringing manu- 
facturer and merchant togeth^, prr.moting lo\e of country, 
and pride of met' A weal of internalKinal goodiaiU, vporta 
eentre, and public entertainment 

The Ovarva^ are willing and waiting Greater Lundon's 
united action and th* bulwark aupprirt of (he entire king- 
dom —Your*, Ac 

W A B*t*t 


Tha aruniBn wrcnl back urilh gUd bop* Tulii CBme !• 
her Bwery dny and h*r high thoughU to think 
till bor heart was filled to the brim witli love divinn 
When the month w'm scarcely over, her neighbors cam* 
to her asking, " Woman, have you found you 
husband! ” 

The.widow smiled snd uid, " 1 have " 

Eagerly they asked. " Where la be I ' * 

“ lo my heart is my lord, one with me," said the woman 

II — The Dooven 

You had your rudder broken many a time, my boat, anr 
your sails torn to shreds. 

Often had you drifted towards the sea, dragging anrh^- 
and hi^ed not. 

But now there his spread a crack in your hull and you 
hold is heavy with salt water 
Now le the time for you to end your voyage and lake you 
rest, to be rocked into sleep by ths lapping of th^ 
water by the bcsch 
Alas, I know all warning ia vain 
You reck not wise sdvice, my foolish boat 
The veiled face of dark doom lures you 
The madnows of tho storm and the waves is upon you 
The music of the tide is rising high You are shaken b} 
the fever of dance 

Break, break your chain, my boat, and be free, and fear 
Irtely rush lo your wreck 

If I — The Woman 

The baillo i? o/cr After strife and struggles, tb* 
treasure is gathered snd store<l 
Come now, woman, with your golden jar of beagt* 
Wash sway all dust snd dirt, fill up all cracks an 
(laws, make the heap shapely and sound. 

Come, beautiful woman, witli the golden jar on ycu 

head! 

Tho play is over I have rome lo the village, and lia\. 
set up my hearth stone 

Now fome, woman, carrying your vcosci of sacred wnir 
with tranqud smile and devout love, make my bom. 
pure 

Come, noble woman, with your veeael of sacred water 

The morning is over The min is fiercely burning Tb 
wandering stranger is seeking shelter 
Come, woman, with your full pitcher of sweelne*s— -oficf 
your door, and with a garland of welcome ask him ii' 
Como, blissful woman, with your full pitcher of iweAtnev 

The day is over The time has come to take leave 
Come, O woman, with your vessel full of tears' Ix' 
your s.nd eyes shed a tewJrr tmliglit glow nn 1 1 
farewell path, and the touch of your trembling han 
make the parting hour full 
Come, sad woman, with your vessel of tears 


lA.wHlforil Green, Vf tember l»t, 1913 


IPottrp. 

POEM*? OF LIFE AND DEATH 

I — Union 

Tcliidas, the poet, as wu hii custom, was wandering, 
deen ID thought, by the Ganges, in that lonely spot 
where they bum their dead 

He found a woman aittmg at the (eel of the corpse of 
her dead husband, gaily dressed as for wedding 

Sh# rose as ih# saw him, bowod bo him and said, " Permit 
me, master, with your blessings, to follow my hus- 
band to heaven " 

"Why such hurry, my daughter! " asked Tulsi "Is 
"ot this earth also Ills who made heaven! ' 

"For he.\ven I do not hanker " *atd tho woman " I 
w rt iny h««band " 

Tolu smiled »nd ieitl to her. "Go hark to your homn 
my child Before the month i* over you wiM find 
your husband " 


The night is dark , the house is desolate and the lx 
empty, only Ibe lamp for the last ntea is burninij 

Come, woman, bring your bnmming jar of remembramc 
Open the door of the secret chamber with you 
unbraidt.] hair and spotless white robe, replenis*^ 
the lamp of worship 

Come, suJTennr woman, bring your bnmming jar r 
remembrance 

IV —At the Dat's End 

The current of my life stream ran rapid and strong whc' 
I wts young 

The spring breeis waa thriftless, the trees were aflam' 
with flowers, and the birds had no sleep for the: 
songs 

I passed through them with a giddy speed, earned aws- 
by a flood of passion — I had no time to see and fr» 
and Lake them into ffly being 

Now that youth h.is ehWd and I am stranded o- 
the bank I ran hear the deep music of all thinir* 
the blended perfume* of the woodlands come* w,iff«*r| 
to me through the gentle ewening air, and the *l 
opaus its hr.art to mo with all its stars 

Rabinohanath Taoobe 


yo 
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13 September, 1913 

THE NATION 

p882(W) 

Section : THE WORLD OF BOOKS 

Tliere is not much new poetry spoken of yet, but 
Mr. Rabindranath Tagore’s two volumes, “Ihe 
Gardener” and “The Crescent Moon”, which Messis. 
Macmillan are bringing out, are likely to increase 
his already great reputation. We know nothing that 
Mr. Tagore has yet published to compare in beauty 
with some of the poems in the latter book, which 
is made up of exquisite lyrics of childhood. The 
revival of mysticism, of which ilie popularity of Mr. 
Tagore is but one symptom, makes opportune the 
appearance of the collected edition of the poems of 
that fine Irish mystic, “A. E.”, which the same 
publishers h.avc in preparation. Mr. Kipling’s “Songs 
from Books” (Macmillan), which contains the vari- 
ous poems scattered through his prose, except in 
the “Jungle Books”, will alTord compensating ex- 
citements to those readers whom the wave of mys- 
ticism has not yet engulfed. 


13 September, 1913 

THE SPECTATOR 

p3a7.388(\V) 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE AS 
A STORY TELLER 

MR. sen’s command of vernacular English has 
hidden from him the extraordinary difTiculty of 
finding an equivalent in our language for Mr. 
Tagore’s artlessly artful style. In his preface Mr. 
Sen compares Mr. Tagore’s stories to the work in 
this sort of Guy dc Maupassant and Chateauriand. 
A nearer approximation in both matter and style 
might be suggested to the tales of Alphonse Daudet, 
since Mr. Tagore’s delightful galpai are in the dif- 
ficulf^fnr^ (diflicult above all for the translator) of 
a La Chevre de M. Seguin or Petite Dauphin. The 
quality of Mr. Sen’s EngJish may be easily judged 
from the briefest sample taken quite at random 
from any part of his version. For instance, “It is 
not possible to bear so much of remindings in 


ic.spect to the pciiy dob* ol vciy (OJisc indigcsi- 
iblc rice twice a (bn' ' riiis is the exi larnaiion of 
a piodigal youiigci bnulici wlio lives icpciii.iin 
his pclulaiic(‘ iii ihr nunt tiagu fashion But ilic 
practised leader siujuld be able to iriake a fresh 
translation mentally as he leads, and if he c.in 
achieve something like, say, the style of R L 
Stevenson's “Pavilion on the Links ", he may un- 
derstand why m Bengal Mr ragoie's lame as a 
novelist and story-teller falls little soir of Ins popu- 
larity as a poet The eflort is worth making, since 
it may serve to show that the spread of Enghsli in 
India has not necessarily helped reciprocal under- 
standing 

Mr Sen's courageous aitcmpi is not wholly 
unsuccessful. 'Lhere are even passages wheie his 
manner of speech gives an exotir flavour which is 
pleasant enough to an indulgent reader. But such 
tales as “Uddhar" and “Kabuhwalla” still await a 
competent translator As, however, such a transla- 
tor is far to seek, Mr Sen's version is woitli read- 
ing, if It is read with a due sense of the difficulty 
which he has partly overcome* 


12 October, 1.913 

THE OBSERVER 

p4c3(S) 

SECTION : BOOKS OF THE DAY 

LIFE AND THE POET 

MONOLOGUES: By Richard Middleton (Fisher 
Unwin). 5s. net. 

THE GARDENER: By Rsbindransth Tagore. 
(Macmillan,) 4s. 6d. net. 

THE DARK FLOWER; By John Galsworthy. 
(Heinemann) 6s. 

Afr. Tagore 

On this subject Mr. Tagore has written in his new 
book, “The Gardener,” a far-seeing little poem.- 

• Glimpses of Bengal Life, translated from the Bengali 
of Rabindranath Tagore. By Rajani Ranjan Sen, BA., 
B.L. London Luza^ and Co. (3s. net.) 
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POEMS OF SOLITUDE. 

Night. 

Make mo tby poet, O Night, veiled Night' 

Let mo voice tho song of those who for ages have sat, 
speechless, in thy shadows 

Take mo up on thy chanot that, without whools, runs 
noiselessly from world to world, thou Queen of the 
Palace of Tune, thou darkly beautiful. 

Many a questioning mind has st^ealthily entered thy 
exjurtyard and roamed through thy lamploes mansion 
in search of some ans’-or. 

From many a heart, piertx’d with the arrow of joy sped by 
the hands of the unknown, sudden glad chants have 
burst forth, shaking the darkness to its foundation. 

Sitting in the starlight, wakeful solitary souls gais in 
wonder at the treasure they have won 

Make mo their poet, O Night' the poet of thy fathomless 
silence' 

Alone. 

If there is none who comes when you call, walk alone 

If there is none who s|x>aks, and they turn aside their 
pale fat'os, bare your heart and apeak alone. 

If there is ix^ao to share your journey, and they all leave 
you and go, tread upon the thorns of your path sod 
bleed alone. 

If there is none to light the lamp in the stormy night, and 
they nhut their doors against you, light your cwu 
heart with thunderllaine, and burn alone. 

Rabindranath Tagore 


{lottrn. 


A CALL. 

Ah, woman ! leave your basket full of wares, your burden 
IS ht'avy, and your limbs are tired. 

For what distant^ town have you set out, with what 
hungry hope of profit? 

The way is long before you, and Uie dust is hot in tho 
sun 

Ah, woman' leave your basket full of wares, and listen 
to rae 

See the lake here is deep and full, its water dark like a 
crow’s eyes. 

The hanks are sloping and tender with grass , tho landing 
st airs an> of white stone. 

Tho shadow of the mango grove at the water’s edge is 
cool. 

Ah, woman' leave your basket full of wares, and spread 
your skirt on the lonely grass. 

Dip your tirtvl feet into the water, ami idly weave a 
little chain with wild flowers. 

The nrxintide wind will gently pass it* caressing fingers 
through your hair , the jngeons will croon to you 
their song of sleep; the ru.stling leaves will murmur 
to your ears th<J secrets that nestio in the shadows 

Your eyelids will droop over your eyes, your veil will 
slip from off your face. 

O, woman ' leave your basket full of wares! 

What harm if the hours pa.as by and tho sun sets ; if the 
way through the desolate lanrl be lost in tho waning 
light! 

Yonder IS my house, by tho hedge of tho henna ; 1 wiU 
guide vou there. 

It will be .a rnoonlefw night, and if you are afraid I will 
hold you by tho hand. 

I will spread a bod for you, and light a lamp; and when 
in the morning the birds are roused m their nest by 
the stir at milking the cows, I will waken 3 WU. 

O, woman ' leave your b;i.*iket full of wares, for enough 
is at band. Lay your burden down and rest. 

Raiiindranath Tagore. 


Fig. 7 Tagore’s poems in Tha iVaftofi 

[Left] 20 Scptembei, 1913, p916 [Right] 4 October, 1913, p21 
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“I remember a day in my cliildhood I floaied a 
paper boat in the ditch. 

“It was a wet day of July, 1 was alone and happy 
over mv play i floated my papei boat in the ditch 

“Suddenly the storm t louds ihi( kened, winds came 
in gusts Jind rain poured in loi rents Rills of muddy 
water rushed and swelled the stream and sunk my 
boat. Bitterly 1 thought in my mind that the storm 
came on purpose to spoil my happiness, all its mal- 
ice was against me. 

“ The cloudy day of July is long to-day and I 
have been musing over all those games in life wherein 
I was loser. I was blaming my fate lor the many 
tiicks it played on me when suddenly I remembeied 
the paper boat that sank in the dit( h'’ 

The little poem illustrates the peculiar t[ualiiy 
of Mr. Tagore’s work. He docs not in his poetiy .set 
the themes of life to great mirsic; he speaks them in 
a soft voice to the heart with all the simplicity and 
directness in his power. He takes the little intimate 
things which comprise life and fashions them into 
pearls which reflect the colour of the sky, the mighti- 
uess of love and life. He has vision: he has intelli- 
gence in love, that last test of a man’s nature: 

“I hold her hands, and pi ess her to my breast 
. Ah, but where is ii^ Who can strain the blue from 
the sky* 

“I try to giasp the beauty it eludes me, leaving 
only the l)ody m m\ hands 

“Baffled and weary, I come back 

“How can the body touch the flower which only 
the spiiit may fouc h?” 

Every lover knows this to he the simple truth: 
that the .spirit and body of a man may not be sepa- 
rated in Icwe in that love which aj^peared to the 
man who walked with Life and Death “and made 
them on each side a shadow seem’’ as distinct from 
that prevalent grotesque of love which is but a boldly 
uneasiness sanctified. 


H October, 1913 

PALL MALL GAZETTE 

p7c4(DE) 

UNDER THE BANYAN 

“THE GARDENER’’ BY RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE (MACMILLAN). 4s. 6d. net. 

Eulogy is rej)aid by a dedication in Mi lagoie's 
latest book of verse Mr. Yeats has the honour of 
having introduced the Bengali j^oet to Western 
readers, but he puts into a ceitain speech some 
months ago a siiain of praise so lofty that it would 
be almost a miracle to deserve and to sustain it 
I’he miracle is not yet The piesent book of love 
lyrics is less maturt and less piofoqnd than the 
spiritual poems in “(Jitanjali, ” and reduces itself to 
two main elements a bank simplicity of feeling 
couched in honeyed fancies and cat esses. But the 
simplicity is maned by a too frecjuem use of the 
reliain, and the honeyed flavoui of the diction glows 
monotonous. We make allowance foi the langours 
of the East, but we ask foi its aidouis as well, .md 
the occasions aie few when the poet revels undei 
the narcotics (»f j^assion and summons bac k his 
manhood. This is one instance, in a lyric complete 
in itself: 

Elec me fiom the bonds of yoiii sweetness. m\ 
love! No more of this wine of kisses 

rius misi of heavy incense stifles my heaii Open 
the doors, nnike room foi die morning light 

1 .11 i lost in yon. wiapped in the folds of your 
caresses 

Free me fiom youi spells, and give me b.irk the 
manhood to offer yon my fired he.iil 

The refrain is absent here, so the veise agiees 
in form with the thought it embodies. It is also tree 
from ceitain crudities which a self-iranslaloi into 
English is bound to incur unless he submits to advice 
and correction. “Raddle” almost lequircs a foot- 
note, for though., like most provincialisms, it is sound 
English, few people in this part ol the kingdom 
know that it means the red ochre that smartens up 
a flagged cottage floor after cleaning. “Cow'shed,” 
on the other hand, comes near to bathos, and “fists ' 
is very little better, especially when applied to the 
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h.uuls ol ihe adored one I ’niess lie usei» the tlgnres 
ol die gaideii and ilie grove, we like Mr. 'lagoic 
b<-si when lie Idisakes these lonehes of seiui-real- 
i''?!! «ind expresses senfiiiK'iii oi irony alone, as in 
tins f<ible 1)1 soul and body:- 

I’hcii love IS infense with longing, bur they iievci 
i.in Hn wing to wing 

I hiough the bars ol the t age ihev look, and vain 
lb then wish to know eath oihei 

They llnttei then wings in \eaining, and sing, 
Ca.ine closer. m\ love'" 

The free biid rnes, "It cannot be. I feat the 
t lused doors of the cage ” 

The t age bud whispeis, ‘ Alas' niy wings aie pow- 
eilcss and dead ’ 

riie best allenipts in the diiettioii of vaiieiy 
aie a playful bit of \erse describing the peep of a 
passing damsel through hei veil it almost reminds 
one of the window poem in Locker-Tanipsoirs 
"London L\ tics’ - and anoihei in the siiain of 
Omai Beginning, "O mad, suj^erbK diimk," it 
thieatls together a number of axioms in the man- 
nei ol the Book ol‘ Proverbs, and concludes: 

1 let go ni\ piide ol learning ami jndgnicnt of 
ngiil and wiong 

I'll sliattei inv inemoivs vessel staiteiiiig the 
lasi diop of tears 

Wiih the foam of the beirv-icd wine I will bathe 
and biighten my laiighiei 

I'he badge of the i ivil and staid I’ll tear into 
shiedb for the nonce 

I’ll take the holy vow to be won bless, to be dninken 
ami go to the dogs 

I'hc leadei will note the hexameters in the 
last ihiee lines, and indeed the eclio of metre haunts 
many passages in spite of the poet’s resolute search 
for a piose equivalent We should like to quote a 
delicious bit ol characterisation of womanhood in 
Its willul and coqiieitisli insinceiity (xxxvi), as also 
an imaginative statement of love’s mutual tyranny 
,xxxiii), but we have given enough to show the 
(jualiiy ol the book. No one can lead it witlioul a 
sense ol the original music iii his ear, and we have 
a very genuine curiosity to hear Mr. Tagore recite 
the authentic Bengali versions which he has ren- 


dered himsell so delicately in this fresh and truly 
poetic book. 


16 October, 1913 

THE SCOTSMAN 

p2c2iD) 

THE GARDENER 

By Rabindranath Tagore, translated by the 
Author from the original Bengali. 4s. 6d. net. 
London : Macmillan & Co. 

Even were this remarkable little liook less sound in 
essentials of fine liteiatiiie than ii is, it would still 
be noteworthy as a woik ol admirable English wniten 
by an Indian. It is a transl.uion in prose of a col- 
lection of “Lyiics of Lose and Lil(*”, originally 
composed by the rranslaioi m Bengali, and the 
rendering has a dignity, a poeUK' quality, that many 
an English aiithoi might natm.tllv envv. and (hat 
makes the dedic ation ol the woik, " In W B Yeats”, 
not inappropriate d’he poems themselves sing the 
piogiess of a passionate lo\(‘ alLiii, and do so with 
exaltation, a dreaminess and in its feeding, d'liev 
cannot fail to elicit a iicait\' interest and admira- 
tion among lovers ol pncUiv sensitive of the pec u- 
liar charm of the Orieni.d imagination, and to ajjd 
to the numbei ol the admiirrs c:)f the aiiihc^r, who 
leceiuly spiang jiito fame in the coiinliv with pub- 
iivation c^f his ‘‘Oitaujali” 


25 Octobei, 1913 

THE NATION 

pl82-183(W) 

“RABINDRANATH” 

“The Gardener.” By RABINDRANATH 
TAG( 3 RE (Macmillan. Is. bd. net ) 

The highest literature of one c onntry is always pai- 
iially shut to aiiothei J'here is something about 
literature that cannot be lully commiinicatc'd ex- 
cept to people of the jjc.h*i's own lac e (h*ner alions 
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of his people have all passed into the poet’s heart, 
and he has been suckled on the blood of forgotten 
ancesiry. Even his words can be understood by no 
foreigner, for round each word has gathered a clus- 
ter of invisible associations and secondary inten- 
tions that only the ear of his own race can ever 
perceive. That is why no translation of poetry is 
ever possible, and in approaching Tagore’s own Eng- 
lish prose veisions of his Bengali lyrics we must 
leniember that neither was he born to English, nor 
can we ever hope to realise the sense of joy and 
worship which comes ovei the Bengali when he 
hears the name of “Rabindranath.” 

But still, long famous in his own country, he 
has lately become famous among us foreigners as 
well - among those of us, at least, who can regard 
India as something more than a market for cotton 
goods or an eligible relief-work for sons from the 
public schools. And he has justly won his fame 
from the beautiful English versions he has given 
us. We suppose no poet ever more genuinely de- 
tested or more patiently endured fame’s usual 
accompaniments in England and America - the 
lionising of evening parties, the curiosity of af- 
ternoon teas, the chattering peep-shows of di- 
vine mysteries. During his recent residence in 
London, it was a lesson in irony to watch his 
meditative figure and the face as harmless as a 
dove while he sat in unrufilcd silence among the 
flickering tongues of distinguished people who 
had never meditated in their lives, but, no doubt, 
combined with the wisdom of the serpent with 
Its other equalities. When addressed, he would an- 
swer courteously in a gentle voice that will be 
better heard in Heaven than in London, and then 
again would sit in unruffled silence, letting lime 
roll on, for time brings all things to an end. So 
now the stream of time has borne him back to 
his own country, and, for the salvation of his 
own spirit, it was none too soon 

In the present volume, the portrait, drawn by 
another of the same family of genius, shows him as 
a boy of sixteen, just as Mr. William Rothenstcin’s 
beautiful drawing in “Gitanjali” showed him in 
mature manhood. And the poems are younger too. 
We should suppose they were chiefly composed 
between twenty and thirty-five. They are less philo- 
sophic than the “Gitanjali,” less capable of a purely 
spiritual interpretation. 


Most of them, in fact, are love poems, and 
there is no need to sublimate them into allego- 
ries of the soul. There is a frame of mind that 
cannot rest content wiih the “Vita Nuova" until 
it is transformed into a theological tieaiise, and 
that kind of mind will, no doubt, set to work 
upon this volume of Rabindranath in the same 
sanctifying spirit. The task would not be diffi- 
cult. We can only repeat that it is unnecessaiy 
The spiritual intention is not inevitable and ob- 
vious, as it was in much of the “Gitanjali.” Even 
of these Mr. Yeats wrote: 

“These verses will not he iii little, wcll-piiiited 
books upon ladies’ fables, who turn the pages with 
indolent hands that they may sigh ovei .1 life with- 
out meaning, which is yet all they ran know of life, 
or be carried about by students at the University to 
be laid aside when the work of life begins, but as the 
generations pass, travellris will hum them on the 
highway and men rowing upon iiveis ” 

That may be true of India, though we Ic.n the 
British bargee will nevet hum anything of the kind 
But if it was true of the “Cjitanjali,” 11 is mm h 
more likely to be line of this volume, in which the 
appeal is usually much more direct and human 
Rather strangely, the poems often lemind ns of the 
so-called “Song of Solomon” (foi wliich also sanc- 
tity has di.scovered a ilicological iniei pi elation) The> 
are hard to illusiiate, because each (jnghi to be 
cquoied whole, and they aie often just too long. In 
many there is a recurient refiam, as in the fom 
verses of Number 16 Unhappily, we can cjiiote onlv 
the seco.i I and third verses: 

“Your veil of llit* s.iffiou roloui m.ikcs my ryes 
drunk 

The jasmintr wreath that \ou wove me thrills to 
my heart like praise 

It is a game of giving .md wiililioldmg. l^^(‘.llmg 
and sLieening again, some smiles and some linlr 
shyness, and some sweet, useless snuggles 

I’his love between you and me is simple as a 
song 

No mystery beyond the present, no stiiving for 
the impossible; no shadow behind the charm, no 
groping in the depth of the dark, 

This love between you and me Is simple as a 
song.” 
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Yes; one can jiisl imagine a boatman on the 
Brahmapootra singing (hat C)i even the following, 
which we quote complete 

“Whrn she passed by me with quick steps, the 
end of her skirt touched me 

From the unknown island of a heart came a sud- 
den, warm bieath of spring 

A flutter of a Iliiting touch brushed me and van- 
ished in a moment, like a toi n flower petal blown in 
the bree/e 

It fell upon my heart like a sigh of her body and 
whispei of her heart 

But even an Indian boatman would hardly sing 
(his, in spite of all its lamentable truth: 

'i hold her hands and press her to my bieast 

I II y to fill my arms with her loveliness, to plun- 
dei her sweet smile with kisses, to drink her daik 
glances with my eyes. 

Ah, but. where is it^ Who can strain the blue 
fiom the skv^ 

I tiy to giasp the beauty, it eludes me, leaving 
only the body m my hands 

Baffled and wcaiy, 1 came back How can the 
body touch the flowei which only the spirit may touch^ ’ 

that, even more than m the otheis, one feels 
that the poet is stiuggling to exptess himself in a 
foreign language. One envies those who weie nui- 
tured in the same language as himself But how 
true IS the thought that is trying to reveal itself in 
those words! How common and how baflling is the 
emotion’ 


27 October, 1913 

THE DAILY NEWS AND LEADER 

p4c4i Di 

Section : LITERATURE 

A BOOK OF THE DAY 

MR. TAGORE’S POETRY 

(BY R. ELLIS ROBERTS) 

‘The Gardener** by Rabindranath Tagore. 
MacMillan. 4a. 6d. net. 

Nothing has vitiated English judgment on Ori- 
ental ait and liteiatuic so much as the detestable 
habit of legal ding people of the East as essen- 
tially different beings from oui selves It is still 
possible for a novelist to attain a popular success 
by writing of the Chinese as if they weie a kind 
of malicious white ant, instead of a crowd of 
noimal human beings In Ameiica this outia- 
geous sentiment has teiiible consequences 
wholesale murdeis and peisecutions of ncgioes 
and Cdiinesc. We still wiing shocked hands over 
the mediaeval tieatmeni of Jews, whereas the 
Anglo-Saxon behaves with little sympathy to nearly 
all alien races that aie not definitely Euiopean. 
fhis unjust view of the Asiatic oi Abie an has 
pioduced a cot responding error in those who en- 
deavour to secuie lighleous dealing foi the On- 
cnlal. fhe value of things (Oriental exaggeiated, 
or, rather, it is insisted that their value is of a 
difTerent kind from (hat of Western things Eveiy 
son of India, or China, or Japan is hailed as 
though his nationality endowed him with a mys- 
ticism and a sense of the unseen denied to the 
Western. People forget the fact that all the gieai- 
cst mystics from Erigena to St. 'I'heiesa, have 
been Westerners, that there is nothing in any East- 
ern nation to correspond with the dejxli and in- 
tensity of the body of Chiistian mysticism. 

India has sufTeied paiticuiarly since the ill-ad- 
vised enthusiasm of Max Mullei, born the habit of 
regarding every Indian peasant as a yogi. Neithei 
in art nor letters does India differ essentially from 
Europe, except that, neither in art nor letters, has 
it ever reached the perfection which Europe at- 
tained in Dante or Chaucer, Goethe or Orvante, 
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Fig. 8 The Daily News & Leader 

?1 C>Liubcj. 1913, p4 


Rcnibraiidl or Michael Angelo. The recent tiaze 
for Mr. Tagore’s poetry is an adiniiable instances 
of tFie evil. People who know notinng of Indian 
religion greeted Mr. Tagore as typical of the Hindu 
religious spiiit; it was probably the same folk who, 
in comme4iting on a recent Indian royal wedding, 
announced solemnly that the bride had become a 
Brahmin. Those of us who felt from “Gitanjali ' 
that Mr. Tagore’s genius was stiictly individual, ami 
his inspiration derived from Wesiein rather than 
Eastern sources - as would only be natuial in one 
born into the Brahmo-Soniaj are fully justified 
by this new volume. 


The Influence of Keats 

“fhe Gardenci " contains woik niosily eailici 
than the poems in ‘Gnanjali." It is a collet lion (jI 
love-poems, and what inlluem es it ben ays roe dis- 
tinctly Western [sic.|. Here one can discern Keats, 
and here Swinburne - and in an occasitmal \ague- 
ness a vagueness altogeihet alien to line mysiit 
Mr. ’fagop let alls Shelley. 1 hasten to sa\ that 1 
have no idea wheihei Mr lagoir knew any of those 
poets befoie he wrote ‘ fhe Cjaidener. " It is meicly 
that the poems recall them and Rossetti, ralhei 
than the Psalms oi the Ganticles oi even such a 
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beiimiful lovc-porm as ihc lalc uf Savitri and 
Saivavan in the “Mahabharata". lake for instance, 
those two poems on Woman: 

() woman, von are not meicly the handiwork of 
Gul\. but also of men, these air evrr-rndowing yon 
w'lih bcaiii\ from their hearts. 

Poets are weaving for yon a web with threads of 
golden miageiy, painters are giving your form ever 
new- immoitaliiv 

The sea gives its pearls, the mines theii gold, the 
simimei gardens thcii flowers to deck you, to cover 
von, to make von more piecious 

The desne of men’s hearts has shed its glory 
over your youth. 

Von are one-half woman and one-half dream. 

T hat 111 its rather stramed sentiment, its delib- 
eiately decadent view of woman, as an opportunity 
loi decoration, is riioderi in idea and expression; 
It recalls not pet haps Keats so much as Verlaine. 
The same note is repealed in: 

With a glance of yoiii eyes you could plunder all 
the wealth of songs struck from poets’ harps, fair 
woman' 

But foi ihcir praises yon have no ear, therefore i 
((jinr to piaisr von 

Von (ould humble at yoi i feet the proudest heads 
in the worlrl 

But It IS your loved ones, nnknowii to fame, whom 
von ( hoose to worship, tlierefore I woiship yon. 

The perfection of your aims would add glory to 
kingly splendoni with thru touch 

Blit yon use them to sweep away the dust, and to 
make v. lean voni humble home, therefore 1 am filled 
with .iwe 

I he false seiitirnciit in that is a thing which wc 
had fioped was entirely a civilised and European 
piodiRt. It retails the worst flights of micl-Victo- 
lian sentiment about women, inspiration, and least 
indirectly, from some stray |)oems of Austin’.s or 
Buchanan’s. 

Fheic are, however, many things in “The Gar- 
dener which even in the somewhat literary Eng- 
lish Ml. lagore uses are singularly beautiful. You 
find splendid phiases, as in the invitation to the 
Lake: 


It is cool and fathomlessly deep. 

It is dark like a sleep that is di camless 

There in its depths nights and days are, and songs 
are silence 

In a passionate love-song, recalling both Sappho 
and Catullus’s rendering of Sappho, there is a 
beautiful image: 

When 1 sit on my balcony and listen for liis foot- 
steps, leaves do not rnsilr on the trees, and the water 
is still in the river like the sword on the knees of a 
sentry fallen asleep 

And in the poem which echoes the old cry of 
the youthful pessimist fiotn Solomon to Swinburne 
- nothing lives for ever, brother, and nothing lasts 
for long. Keep that in mind and reioice we find 
another exquisite phrase: 

The hours trip rapidly away, hiding thnr dreams 
in their skirts 

Mr. Tagore’s gift indeed essentially a pictorial, 
and not an intellectual nor a spiritual one. He has 
a keen and true eye both for colour and foini, but 
there is no sign of any deep thought, or of any 
but the ordinary young man’s ideas about love 
and God, either in this book or in “Giianjali" It 
would be a thousand pities if the real chairn of 
Mi. Tagore’s work were forgotten in the clamour 
raised about his far more problematical claim to 
be a philosopher or a mystic He is known in Bengal 
chiefly as a love-poet, and there is no doubt that 
the verses in this book aic far finer and moie 
genuine than even the best in “Giiaiijali " He deals 
here with concrete and definiTe things, and he has 
the eye which Keats had, or Gauiiei, foi the vis- 
ible, tangible world For that we welcome him. 
Our own poets, following those two Irishmen of 
genius, A. E. and Mi. Yeats, have gone too much 
astray after the stai they have seen in the West, 
and hcic from India wc have a jHiet whose leal 
gift is the possession of those qualities which Milton 
declared to be neccssaiy for poetiy. Mi. lagore is 
not always cpiite so simple as he is sensuous and 
passionate; but his best poems are direct, singu- 
larly untroubled by thought, and iioi overburdened 
with diagnosed experience. Although his rxpiession 
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is occasionally obscure, hr takes himself and his 
feeling quite naturally and simply. For those - for 
we believe there are young men and women who 
only read Georgian poetry ^ who do not know 
Keats, we would suggest that the nearest parallel 
to Mr. Tagore’s work is the poetry of Mr. W. H. 
Davies. 'Fhai he should lack Mr. Davies’s charm 
of form is inevitable, but no doubt in Bengali these 
songs of women and children and animals have 
all the rhythm which we can only guess at, as we 
read them in their English garb. 


29 October, 1913 

THE DAILY MAIL 

pGc5(D) 

A GREAT MAN FROM BENGAL 
by F. ASHWORTH BRIGGS 

riiere is a great man in Bengal. His name is 
Rabindranath Tagore. He is a lover of mankind and 
a star in the firmament of the p>oets. The English 
people will welc jrnc Iiim with open arms when they 
know him belter. He is inspired, like Carlyle’s heroes. 

I remember no one whose work has given me 
more delight, refreshment, and surprise. One met 
him first in little lyiits in English periodicals. Then 
came the beautiful volume exquisite combination 
of poetry, philosophy, and adoration. Now we are 
given “The Gardener,^* with Bowers as fresh as 
sunrise. And the poet, at the age of fifty-two, will 
find his fame shining in the West as it has long 
shone in the East. It is something new in our 
Imperial history to get great literature in our own 
tongue from the East. Mr. Tagore’s originals were, 
of course, in Bengali. He has translated them into 
rhythmical English prose. One cannot tell what 
they have lost in the translation, but as they stand 
they arc of extreme beauty. And they shatter an 
illusion. Mr. Kipling and memories of the mutiny 
have left in the English mind a strange impres- 
sion of India - an effect of harsh, bright colours, 
vast spaces, hardness and treachery, suttee, boi* bs 
and plague. The Englishman travelling in India 

*The Gardener by Rabindranath Tagore (Macmillan 
and Co.) 4s. 6d. 


feels a vast gull between while and brown 'fhe 
poet bridges it. No one who reads him will be 
able to think of India in the same light as befoie. 
Fhcy say these are the songs the natives sing with 
those strange rhythms which baffle the Western 
ear. Mr. Tagore sets them to the measures of oui 
harmony fhey are simply, exalted, fragrant - epi- 
sodes and incidents of every day transposed to 
fairy. Here is a village lyric: 

I'hr yellow bird sings in their tree and makes my 
heart dance with gladness, 

We both live in the same village, and that is oiir 
one piece of joy 

Her pair of pet lambs < ome to ginze in the shade 
of our garden trees 

If they stray into oiir barley field, I take them up 
in my arms 

riie name of oiir village is Khanjaiia, and Anjaiia 
they call our river 

My name is known to all the village, and her 
name is Ranjana 

Only one field lies between us 

Bees that have hived in oui grove go to seek 
honey in theiis 

Flowers launched from their landing stairs come 
floating by the stream where we bathe 

file stars that smile on their cottage send us the 
same twinkling look 

riic name of our village is Khaiijaiia, and Anjana 
they call our river 

My name is known to all the village, and her 
name is Ranjana 

Tli^ sC poems are written at an earlier age than 
the “Giianjali,” though they are published in Eng- 
lish fater. There is less of mysticism and religion in 
“The Gardener," but one perfect song of earth: 

Infinite wealth is not yours, my patient and dusky 
mother dust' 

You toil to fill the mouths of vour children, but 
food IS scarce. 

The yift of gladness that you have foi us is never 
perfect. 

The toys that you make for your children aie 
fragile. 

You cannot satisfy all our hungry hopes but should 
I desert you foi that^ 
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Your smile which is shadowed with pain, is sweet 
to rny eyes. 

Your love, which knows not fulfilment, is dear to 
my heart 

From your breast you have fed us with life but 
not immortality, that is why your eyes arc ever wake- 
ful. 

For ages you are working with colour and song, yet 
your heaven is not built, but only its sad suggestion. 

Over your creations of beauty there is the mist 
of tears. 

I will pour my songs into your mute heart and 
my love into your love. 

1 will worship you with labour 

I have seen your tender face and I love your 
mournful dust Mother Earth. 

The songs of passion arc many. They capture 
the ecstasy of first love and sound the maiurcr depths. 
As our country lovers have seen a lovely face in the 
contours of the moon, so a shy girl in “The Gar- 
dener” ‘‘gazed at the sky and wove in the blue the 
letters of a name I had known, while the village 
slept in the noonday heat.” It is all simply and 
easily expressed, without the slightest pose or shadow 
of aflcction. Emotion wells out into words with the 
artlcssncss of all great poetry. The verses arc not 
scholarly or intricate but plainly human and una- 
dorned. In our more artificial world what an elabo- 
rate drawing-room ballad would be manufactured 
round this theme: 

Hands cling to hands and eyes linger in eyes; 
thus begins the record of our hearts. 

It is the moonlit night of March; the sweet smell 
of henna is in the air; my flute lies on earth ne- 
glected, and your garland of flowers is unfinished. 

This love between you and me is simple as 
asong. 

They know the joy of living, too, the people of Tagore s 
songs. They chant upon a fine morning praises of 
the cloud shadows sweeping over the crops, of the 
bees “drunken with light,” and of “the ducks in the 
islands of the river” which “clamour in joy for mere 
nothing.” They sing the refrain : 

Let none go back home, brothers, this morning; 
let none go to work. 

Brothers, let us squander our morning in futile songs. 


Most men have heard these questions from a 
woman, but were they ever more beautifully ex- 
pressed? 

Is it true that my lips arc sweet, like the opening 
bud of the first conscious love? 

Do the memories of vanished months of May 
linger in my limbs? 

Is it true, is it true, that your love travelled alone 
through ages and worlds in search of me? 

That when you found me at last your age-long 
desire found utter peace in my gentle speech and my 
eyes and lips and flowing hair? 

Is it then true that the mystery of the infinite is 
written on this little forehead of mine? 

Tell me my lover, if all this is true. 

In the Bengali philosophy of life, as Mr. Tagore 
reveals it in his songs, there is no hatred, envy, 
or malice. His world is serene and beautiful as 
one of our calm autumn days, when the mist lies 
opalescent under the golden sun in the valleys, 
and on the hill-sides the great trees stand ex- 
pressive and immovable like eternal monuments. 
Truly he says: “My songs share their scats in the 
heart of the world with the music of the clouds 
and forests.” 


1 November, 1913 

THE IRISH CITIZEN 

pi 90 (W) 

SecdoBi THE .CITIZEN’S BOOKSHELF 

Ml*. Rabindranath Tagore left his Bengal home a 
couple of years ago in order to have a rest iii Lon- 
don. Instead of which he was discovered: the rest 
was not silence, and two volumes of his poetry lie 
open before us: “GitaiijaU,”(Soiig Offerings) and 
“The Gardener,” both from the publishing firm 
of Macmillan. 

The contents of the two books are technically 
translations in English prose from Bengali; but the 
translations have been done by the poet himself 
from his native verse-form into English of such pure 
lyrical quality, and with such joy and spontaneity, 
that they arc a new creation. 
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LOVE S GIFT. 


Pottrg. 

at the crossing. 

Tuehe IB room enough for you. You are alone with 
your few ttheavee of noe. 

My boat is crowded, it ia heavily laden, but how can 1 
turn you away t 

Thera is room enough for you. 

Your young body ii »lira and iwaying; there ii a glimmer 
of a amile in the corner of your eyes, and the color 
of your robe is that of the rain cloud, softly blue. 

Come to my boat, there is room for you. 

The travellers will land at different landings, unknown to 
each other. , i . 

You will sit only for a short whileon the prow of my boat, 
and when the journey is over none will keep you 
back. 

Come, there is room enough for you. 

Where do you go, and to what home, to gamer your 
sheaves f 

If you must bo silent, I will not question you. , 

But when I fold my sails and moor my boat at the bank 
I shall sit and wonder in the evening where you go, 
and to what home, to garner your sheaves 

Rabindranatb Tagof* 


I thought I should ask of thee — but 1 
dared not — the rose wreath ihou hadst on 
thy neck. Thus 1 waited for the morning, 
when thou didst depart, to find a few frag- 
ments on the bed. And like a beggar I 
searched in ihc dawn only for a stray petal 
or two. 

Ah, me, what is it 1 find? What token 
left of my !o\e? It \.\ no flower, no spices, 
no vase of perfumed water. It is thy 
mighty sword flashing as a flame, hea\y as 
a bolt of thunder. The young light of 
morning comes through the window and 
spreads itself upon thy bed. The rnorning 
bird twitters and asks, “Woman, what hast 
thou got?” No, it is no flowxr, nor spices, 
nor vase of perfumed water — it is thy 
dreadful sword. 

I sit and must in wonder, what gift Is 
this of thine. 1 can find no p*ace where to 
hide it. I am ashamed to wear It, frail as 
1 am. and It hurts me when I press it to mv 
bosom. Yet shall 1 bear in my heart this 
honour of the burden^of pain, this gift of 
thine. 

From now there shall be no fear left for 
mo in this w'orld, and thou shalt be vic- 
torious in all my strife. Thou hast lef’ death 
for my companion and I shall crown him 
with my life. Thy sword Is with me to cut 
asuhdv. my bonds, and there shall be no 
fear IcJt for me in the world. 

From now 1 leave oft all pretty decora- 
tions. Lord of my heart, - no more shall 
there be for me w’aiting and weeping in 
corners, no more coyness and sweetness of 
demeanour. Thou hast given me thy sword 
for adornment. Xo more doll's decorations 
for me ! 

RABINDRANATH TfGORE. 

(From^^Gitanj^li. - *) 


,U., ... W””'- - - — 
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They take their place, without question, not far 
from the summit of “English liteiaiure “ Fhey are, 
perhaps, the forerunners (in conjunction with the 
poems of W B. M'ats and AE) of the greatest move- 
ment in Euiopean literature yet experienced - its 
coming emergence from the low levels of “realism” 
and inlellectuahsm meicly, to the plane of its true 
voice as the exponent of a divine-humanity. 

There is not one of Rabindranath’s poems that 
does not lift the mind into some higher and purer 
region of itself They perform this grateful service, 
not by the use of a literary litual, but by the sim- 
ple, vet amazingly abundant, expression of personal 
human experience. Their appeal to a deeper sense 
than the aesthetic and the mental, though these 
loo are richly present, is made all the more acute 
bv the employment of colour and imagery that is 
strange to Western cars, and out of its strangeness 
imparls an aroma of exquisite beauty unsullied by 
lamiliarity oi vulgarization. 

The Gardener” in particular should be in 
<‘verv suHi agist library, not because of any diicct 
tonmbution that it makes to suffragist argument, 
but because it discloses the heart of India as re- 
gaids womanhood, and manifests a purity and ven- 
eiation that aic as morning sunlight to the gutter- 
ing aitificial glare of Western convention. 

J.H.C. 


2 jVoi embrr, 1913 

THE OBSERVER 

pl2c7iS- 

Section : NEWS IN FEW LINES 

VISIT OF A JAPANESE POET 

Mi. Yone Noguchi, the Japanese poet, is , says the 
“Nation”, to be the successor of Mr. Rabindranath 
Tagore in this country as the interpreter of Eastern 
poetry and philosophy. Mr. Noguchi is now on his 
way to England and he proposes to give a series of 
public readings of his own works as well as a course 
of lectures. He will begin at Oxford, where he is to 
be the guest of Sir Walter Raleigh. 


14 November, 1913 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE 

p7c7(D) 

INDIAN POET HONOURED 

NOBEL PRIZE FOR BENGALI “PROPHET” 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S WORK AND 
TEACHING 

STOCKHOLM, Nov. 13 

The Nobel prize for literature for 1913 has 
been awarded to the Indian poet 
Rabindranath Tagore Reuter. 

'The prize, which is one of those founded by the 
late Di Nobel in 1901, amounts to nearly /^8,000. 
By the terms of Dr. NobeTs will it i.s to be awarded 
by the Swedish Academy to the person who, dur- 
ing the year immediately preceding, shall have 
pioduced in the field of literature the most distin- 
guished work of an idealistic tendency 

The award of a Nobel prize to Mr Rabindranath 
Tagoie, the famous poet, writer and teachei, is a 
remarkable event in the history of the World’s ht- 
eraiure. He has brought great literatuie, the mind 
of the East, to us in our own tongue. 

Others have beeri dazzled by the mystciy, the 
brightness, the immensity of India; we have drunk 
deep of its colour. But Mr. Tagore bungs us it?" 
mind; he has given us in rhythmic prose the songs 
the people of Bengal sing; he shows us then point 
of view, how they appreciate beauty, their joy in 
life, their patriotism He has built a bridge between 
East and West, 

Rabindranath Tagore has been called the prophet 
of Indian nationalism, and he enjoys a wide fame 
in his native land. He is the son of Maharshi 
Debendranath 'Tagore-Marharshi means “Great 
Sage’’ a w'ise man belonging to one of the most 
ancient Bengali families. The poet’s grandfather was 
piincc Dwarkanath Tagore, who visited England 
during Queen Victoria’s reign, and met with a most 
cordial reception at Court. The members of the 
“Great Sage’s” family - four sons and three daugh- 
ters - are all distinguished. The second was the 
first Indian to enter the Indian Civil Service, and 
the eldest has a wide fame in Bengal as the phi- 
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losopher. One of this daughters condurts the 
“Bharaii" magazine. 

EDUCATED HIMSELF 

The poel was born about 52 years ago. As a boy 
he did not like school, and early fell into the 
habit of educating himself He did not go to col- 
lege, and while very young he wrote his fust po- 
ems, but received little encouragement. In his 
early manhood he came to England to study law, 
but, finding that that look him out of liis ele- 
ment, he returned to India to write those lyrics 
and verses which 
have made his name 
known and loved 
throughout the 
length and breadth 
of his native land. 

Not only is he a 
poet, but he is also 
a philosopher, hav- 
ing wiilien many 
volumes containing 
his tearhings. Plays, 
too, he has pro- 
duced, but he does 
not confine his en- 
ergies to the study. 

At Bolpur, near Cal- 
cutta, he has a large 
school. The pupils, 
about 200 in 
number, are in- 
structed in the open 
air. Tagore has 
trained his own staff 
ol teachers, and 
while he is inspired 
by nationalism, he 
has not hesitated to 
tuin to his purpose 
what he regards as 
the best in English 
methods of insinic- 
tion, and to profit by 
the experience of the West. 

He is a great admirer of England, a 
that this country and his own are bound together 


by unbreakable ties and have a high destiny to 
fulfil logelhei. 

Tagore is a man of sn iking appeal ance He has 
a higli forehead of a iliinkei, a flowing beard, flashing 
eyes, and a distinguished appearance During his 
recent visit to tins country he might often be seen 
m Londoirs siieels diessed m a picturesque Oiien- 
tal Lostume. 

A BENGALI RENAISSANCE 

I'he poet has nor only done splendid work in re- 
vealing the mind of the East to the West, but his 

work may truly be 
said to have brought 
about a Renaissance 
in Bengali literature. 
The hour brought 
the man, for the lit- 
erature of Bengal 
had for a couple of 
centuries up to 
about 60 years ago 
been in a lamenta- 
bly decadent state 
Tagore has 

translated some of 
his verse and lyrics 
into Pmglish, and 
two volumes have 
appeared the 

"Giianjal!, ' or Of- 
ferings of Song, and 
recently, “ fhe Gar- 
dener.” 

Here are two 
quotations to illus- 
trate the charm of 
his poetic work 

We do not stray 
(Hit of all words into 
the ever silent, wr do 
not raise our hands to 
the void for things 
beyond hope 

It is enough that we give and we get We have 
not crushed the joy to the utmost to wring from it 
the wine of pain 
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Tins love and inr is simple as a 

I’lieii the tender paNSion ol tins: 

When she |)asspd b\ me with quirk steps, the end 

or liei skill to- d me 

Fiom the unknown islaiul of a heart came a sud- 
den birath o( spiim( 

A fliitiei of a flitting touch brushed me and van- 
ished III a moment, like a torn flower petal blown in 
the breeze 

It fell upon my heart like a sign of hei body and 
whisper of hei he.iris 

No eiiv\' or bailed has a place in his poetry of 
philosophy, bin beaiiiy and love and patriotism, and 
the honour bestowed upon him should have the 
efiect of iniroduring his work to the wider public it 
desei ves. 


N Aoi embet, 1913 

THE DAILY EXPRESS 

p,')c4(Di 

NOBEL PRIZE FOR INDIAN POET. 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE WINS HIGH 
HONOUR WISDOM OF THE EAST 

STOCKHOLM, riuirsday, Nov 13. 

T he Nobel Piize for literature for 1913 has been 
awaidcd to the Indian poet, Mr. Rabindranath 
Tagoie - Reuter. 

Mi Rabindranath Tagoie is a Bengali poet and 
mystic who has won woi Id-wide lecognition. 

When he was nineteen years old he wrote his 
fust novel, and subsequently plays and poems with 
other fiction, all marked by extraordinary beauty 
of thought and simplicity of language. His renown 
in India is unrivalled. 

Now, at the age of fifty-two, Mr. Rabindranath 
Tagore has won the blue riband of literature. The 
honour follows a recent visit by the poet to this 
country and the United States, which lasted a year. 


He left England for India early last September. 

Recently Mr. 'lagore translated some of his po- 
ems into English prose, and the revelation of their 
beauty even in an alien tongue, caused a great 
outburst of admiration. 

His “Song OITerings”, the English translation 
of his Bengali poems, are remarkably beautiful and 
felicitous. A play written by him, “The Post Of- 
fice”, was performed at the Court Theatre with 
great success last July. 

The following lines from his collection of love 
poems, published by Messrs. Macmillan under the 
title of “the Gardener”, show his wonderful deli- 
cacy of expression: 

“Why did the (lowci fade:* 

1 pressed it to my heart with anxious love, that 
is why the (lower faded 

Why did the harp string break^ 

I tried to force a note that was beyond its power, 
that is why the harp string is broken” 

Deep philosophy is also expressed in many of his 
poems. Here is a sample from his “Song Oflenngs”. 

“The child who is decked with prince’s robes 
and who has jewelled chains round his heck loses all 
pleasure in his play; his dress hampers him at every 
step. “In fear that it may be frayed, or stained with 
dust, he deeps himself from the world and is afraid 

■ -tel 

even to move 

“Mother, ji is no gain, thy bondage of finery, if 
it keeps one shut off from the healthful dust of the 
earth, if it robs one of the right of entrance to the 
great fair of common human life” 

Here is another of his love songs: 

“Hands cling to hands, eyes lingei in eyes; thus 
begins the record of our hearts 

“It is the moonlit night of March, the sweet smell 
of henna is in the air, my flute lies on the eaitli 
neglected, and your garland of floweis is unfinished 

“The love between you and me is simple as a 
song” 

The value of the Nobel Prize this year is ;(^7,948. 
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14 November, 1913 

THE DAILY MAIL 

p7c3(D) 

NOBEL PRIZE FOR AN INDIAN POET 

MR. TAGORE’S TRIUMPH 

FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT 

STOCKHOLM, Thunday 

The Nobel Prize for literature for 1913 has been 
awarded to the Indian poet, Rabindranath 
Tagore. 

Mr. Tagore is fifty-lwo years old. His simple but 
inspired songs, echoing the voice of India, have 
long been sung in the homes of the people and 
along the roads and rivers wherever his native Bengali 
is spoken. He translated them into rhythmical English 
prose, and now the seal is set on the homage of the 
West to his genius. 

His is purely the poetry of inspiration, for his 
scholarship days were few. “I did not have much 
college training,” he says, “because I had a dis- 
taste for school.” He began writing prose and 
poetry at an early age and, after learning San- 
skrit and English, translated many works into 
Bengali. He wrote his first novel when nineteen 
and was then already famous in his own country. 
In his youth he came to England to study law, 
but the call of the Muse was too strong and he 
went back to India to his verse, novels and plays. 
Mr. Tagore visited England last year and was 
entertained at dinner by a company of distin- 
guished authors, Mr. W. B. Yeats, who presided, 
saying: “I know of no man in my time who has 
done anything in the English language to equal 
Mr. Tagore’s lyrics.” 

FAME IN EAST AND WEST 

•Writing in the Daily Mail last month a reviewer 
described Mr. Tagore as “a great man from B< n- 
gal,” and said, “I remember no one whose work 
has given me more delight, refreshment, and sur- 
prise. One met him first in little lyrics in English 
periodicals. Then came that beautiful volume 


called the “Gitanjali” or Song-Offerings, an ex- 
quisite combination of poetry, philosophy, and 
adoration. Now we arc given “The Gardenci” 
with flowers as fresh as surprise. And the poet, 
at the age of fifty-two, will find his fame shining 
in the West as it has long shone in the East It 
is something new in our Imperial history to get 
great literature in our own tongue from the East. 
Most men have heard these questions from a 
woman, but were they ever more beautifully ex- 
pressed? 

Tell me if this be all true, my lover, lejl me if this 
be tiue; 

Is it true that my lips are swrri, like the opening 
bud of llic first consLious love^ 

Do the mrrnorirs of vanished months of May 
linger in my limbs^ 

Is It true that your love travelled alone through 
ages and worlds in seaich of me? 

I'hat when you found me at last youi age-long 
desire found utter peace in my gentle speech and my 
eyes and lips and flowing hair^ 

Is It then true, that the mystery of the Infinite is 
written on this little forehead of mine’* 

Tell me, my lovei, if all this be true 

Mr. Kipling is the only other British subject to 
whom the Nobel literature prize worth £7,700 
has been awarded. Among others who have re- 
ceived this prize arc M. Sully-Prudhomme, France; 
M. Bjornson, Norway; M. Sienkiewici, Poland; 
M. Maeterlinck, Belgium; and Herr Hauptmann, 
Gei many. 


14 November, 1913 

THE DAILY NEWS AND LEADER 

plc5(D) 

NOBEL PRIZE FOR INDIAN POET 

STOCKHOLM, THURSDAY 

I'he Nobel prize for literature for 1913 has been 
awarded to the Indian Poet, Rabindranath Tagore - 
Reautcr. 
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THE NOBEL PRIZE 

Id awaiding this year’s Nobel Prize for literature to 
Mr. I'agore the Nobel ("oruinitice have established 
theii reputation for catholicity, for the same body 
but a few years ago awarded the prize to Mi. Kipling. 
Ml. Kipling and Tagore are the only British subjects 
who have been thus honouied. Both, by an odd 
LhtUice, are intimately connected in life and work 
with India. But India could not vei 7 well express 
lieisell through men moie difTereiii in spirit and 
craftsmanship than this rough rider of Imperialism 
and this delicate ailisi of the most intimate nation- 
alism. Perhaps there is here evidence of a change in 
the temper of thought, for the opinions and tenden- 
cies of writers aie not disregarded by the Nobel Com- 
mittee when they are w'eighing their literary merits. 
On no other h>'i)othesis can be explained the per- 
sistence with which the claims of Anaiole France, 
assureclK the living writer with the most universal 
reputation have been passed over. Or, again, their 
blindness to Hardy's pie-eminence; toi Hardy is no 
longer a purely insular classic; ikj C^ontinental critic 
worth his salt or heedful of his lepuiation now dares 
ignore Hardy. Fhe Nobel Committee is a consetva- 
tive body, and the scepticism ol Anatole France and 
the pessimism of Hardy are oo unorthodox to find 
favour. Within the limits oi choice they allow them- 
selves they have made a fine and bold selection. 
They have shown that art knows no East and West 
for ever sundered by a mutual unintelligibility. The 
great themes are same foi Orient as for Occident, 
because they are the humanity which in many es- 
sentials is the same every^heie 


/7 Moiernber, 191 J 

THE DAILY TELEGRAPH 

p5t4(D) 

SECTION: CURRENT LITERATURE 

THE GARDENER 
(MacmilUn. 4s. 6d. net.) 

In his preference of this volume of lyrics Mr 
Rabindranath Tagore infoims us that they were 


written at a much earlier period than that of his 
religious work, the “Gitanjali,” which has been 
widely hailed as notable alike in spiritual power 
and poetic value. We may suppose, therefore, that 
the present collection of poems represents a less 
mature phase of the author’s artistic development. 
As translated by him from the original Bengali 
into a prose rhythm, not distantly resembling that 
of the English version of Psalms, they have a 
charm of surface which scarcely compensates for 
essential alighiness. They seem to be of the ma- 
terial of poetry rather than poetry itself. The 
moments , the floating thoughts, impressions, and 
emotions that they envisage are not, for the most 
part of any separate and inevitable significance 
Of that flowery and extravagantly felicitous im- 
agery known as Eastern, there is indeed, abun- 
dance, but mere wealth for metaphor without the 
central Jewel of an inspired thought is no more 
that decorate prettiness. It is in the part rather 
than the whole, in the verse rather than in the 
song, that are to be found shapes of poetic an. 
An example will serve to illustrate this criticism. 
The poems are designated only by numbers. Here 
is 84: 

Over the green and yellow rice field sweep the 
shadows of the autumn clouds, followed by the swift 
chasing sun. 

The bees forget to sip ihcii honey, drunken with 
light they foolishly hovei and hum 

T he ducks *in the islands of ihr rivei clamoui in 
joy for mere nothing 

Let none go back home, broiliers, this morning, 
let none go to work 

Let us take the blue sky by storm, and plunder 
space as wr run 

Laughter floats in the air like foam on the flood 
Brothers, let us squander our morning in futile songs 

The love lyrics are delicate and fanciful lalhcr 
than passionate. Mr. Tagore’s facility in the em- 
ployment of apt English is seen in this invocation: 

You are the evening cloud fioaling in the sky of 
my dreams 

I paint you and fashion you ever with my love 
longings. 

You are my own, my own, dweller in my endless 
dreams ! 
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Your fcrt arc rosy-red with-thc glow of my heart’s 
desire, gleaner of my sunset songs' 

Your lips arc bitter-sweet with the taste of my 
wine of pain. 

You are my own, my own, dweller in my lone- 
some dream of dreams! 

With the shadow of my passion have 1 darkened 
your eyes, haunter of the depth of my gaze' 

I have caught you and wrapt you, my love, in 
the net of my music. 

You arc my own, my own, dweller in my death- 
less dreams! 

The poems, which take their title from the first 
of the scries, are dedicated to Mr. W. B. Yeats. 

[contd. pi 5c I] 

HONOUR TO INDIAN POET 

NOBEL PRIZE FOR MR. TAGORE 

STOCKHOLM, THURSDAY 

The Nobel prize ior literature foi 1913 has been 
*iwardcd to the Indian poet, Rabindranath Tagore 
- Reuter. 

Since the publication in London last year of his 
book of religious poems, entitled “Gitanjali,” or 
‘Song Offerings,'’ Mr, lagorc has leaped into lit* 
Clary fame in this country. He has long been a 
recognised poet and essayist in Bengal, of which he 
is a native. He belongs to a prominent Calcutta 
family, and his father was known as a Maharshi, or 
saint, and the founder of a religious society which 
eventually incorporated in the Brahmo Samaj. Some 
years ago Mr. Rabindranath Tagore started, near 
Calcutta, a school in which the training conducted 
on a purely spiritual basis, is said to have the most 
remarkable effect on the characters both of mas- 
ters and pupil. Mr. Tagore has stated that his sys- 
tem contributes in making the boys, of whom there 
are- now 200 in the school, as happy as possible. 
The Government of India regards this insiitutioi. 
with sympathy 

As a young man, Mr. Tagore came to England 
and made acquaintance with the work of great 
English poets. Tennyson and Shelley gave him the 


same pleasure that he had found in Sanskrit po- 
etry, but, since he knew very little English, it was 
at first the rhythm rather than the thought that 
delighted him. Then by further study of poets and 
of the classic novelists he acquired a command of 
English in its purest mould Besides writing verse 
in Bengali, Mr. Tagore made many translations from 
English and Sanskrit into his native longue. At the 
age of 19 he wrote a novel which obtained celeb- 
rity in India. 

APPRECIATION IN ENGLAND 

The “Gitanjali” is a collection of leligious po- 
ems translated by the author from Bengali into 
English. They have been greatly praised by po- 
ets and critics. Mr. W. B. Yeats, the Irish poet, 
who wrote an intioduction to the work, has said- 
“I know of no man in my time who has done 
anything in the English language to equal these 
lyrics. Even as 1 read them in this literal prose 
translation they are as exquisite in style as in 
thought.” 

Mr. Tagore sets his poems to music, and they 
are sung by the people in the West of India, and 
wheicvor Bengali is spoken. No comparison can be 
made between his verse and that of Western poets, 
and it is doubtful if, even in his wonderfully apt 
translation, Mr. Tagore’s poems would have found 
a ready appreciation in England were it not for the 
fact that in style they resemble, although' they can 
not be said to equal, the familiar models of Oriental 
liieralurr ^Miuained in the Bible. 


14 November, 1913 

THE EVENING NEWS 

p4c5{DE) 

WINNER OF THE NOBEL PRIZE 

INDIAN POET’S ENGUSH LYRICS 

The award of the Nobel Prize for Literature to 
Mr. Rabindra Nath Tagore, a well-known poet 
and prose writer in Bengal, who has become popu- 
lar in this countrv through his translations of his 
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own poe-nii., is a notable event in the domain of Fitzgerald, who had turned an Eastern poet’s Hc- 

leiters. Among picvious writers who have been donistic philosophy into haunting English quatrains: 

awarded this distinction have been M. Sully- 

Prudhome, Mommsen, Bjornson, Mistral, Your golden Eastern lay 

Carducci, Kipling, Materlink and Hauptmann. Than which I know no version done 

Mr Tagore is 52. I« English more divinely well' 


It is a good many years ago since John Bright told 
the students of Glasgow University that there were 
more people, natives ot India who could and did 
read Shakespcaie and Milton than there were in 
this rouniiy The distiiution of the Nobel Prize for 
literature for 1913, which has just been awarded to 
the Indian poet, Rabindra Nath 'lagore, is a won- 
derful reminder of the progre.ss of our English tongue, 
and perhaps in its way also something of a refuta- 
tion of Mr. Kipling’s familiar dictum that “East is 
East and West is West, and never the twain shall 
meet,” for the gift of English poetry has made Mr. 
Paguie free ol the commonwealth in which 
Newman's motto “cor ad ( or loquiior" is the sole 
password 

A Poet’s Praise. 

R<il)india Nath I’agore, who has been described 
as the prophet ol the Indian nation, is the son of 
Maharsi (*‘l'he Great Sage’^ Debendra Nath 
lagore, of Calcutta, who was a great friend of 
y^Liccii Victoria. As befits an oriental poet of such 
eminence Mr. Tagore dresses where amongst us 
in his native garb, and with his distinctive Aryan 
fcarures stands apart from the throng. Like a good 
many of his countrymen he has studied for the 
Bai, though his real bent was toward.s poetry, and 
so he abandoned the law that he might “strictly 
mediate the thankless Muse." As a poet, who has 
enshrined in musical lines the soul of patriotism, 
Mr. Tagore ha., uatuially appealed stiongly to that 
pioneer of the Okie revival, Mr W. B. Yeats, who 
a little over a year ago jnesided at a dinner in Mr 
Tagore’s honour at the Trocadero Resiauraul. *T 
have been r airying about with me, “ said Mr. Yeats, 
"cl hook of translations into English prose of 100 
ol Ml. Tagore's lyrics, written within the last ten 
years 1 know of no man in my time who has done 
anything in the English language to equal these 
lyrics.'’ 

One thinks of Tennyson’s tribute to Edward 


Songs of the People 

But the mellow metre of Omar is not the music of 
Mr. Tagore’s p>oems. Written first in his native tongue 
of Bengal, they have been turned by their author 
into a measure that rather recalls Walt Whitman at 
his best, though his passionate lyrics are a far cry 
from Whitman. It is, of course, an old style to Europe 
- to make noblci comparison it has in it a touch 
of the melody which belonged to the cowhed min- 
strel who left us the Psalms. Musician as well as 
poet - the comparison with the P.salmist again - 
Mr. Tagore set his heart-moving words to the aiis 
that caught the imagination of his people, who sang 
them as onr Northern forefathers sang the old ballad.s 
centuries ago. 

Love and Sorrow 

Mr. Yeats in his ^Introduction'’ to "Gilanjali ' (Song 
OfTerings), which along with another small vol- 
ume, “'fhe Gardener” and “The Crescent Moon 
Child Poems,” Messers Macmillan have published 
for Mr. lagore, tells us how, speaking to a distin- 
guished Bengali donor of medicine, he remarked 
on the parallel case of an Fkiglishinaii living in 
London in the reign of Richard II who, being 
shown translations from Petrarch or Dante, would 
have had to quc’siion a Florentine banker oi 
Lombard merchant if he wished an answer to his 
questions, and he added, “For all I know, so abun- 
dant and so simple is this poetry, the nev\' Ren- 
aissance has been born in your country and 1 
shall never know of it except by hearsay.” And 
the Bengali doctor answered, “We have other poets, 
but none that are his ccjual; we call this the epoch 
of Rabindra Nath. 

“No poet seems tc^ me as famc^us in Europe as 
he is among us. He is as great in music as in po- 
etry, and his songs are sung from the West of India 
into Burmah wherever Bengali is spoken. He was 
already famous at fifteen when he wiote his first 
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novel; and plays, vviiiten when he was a little older, 
are still in Calruira... Kioni his twenty-fifth year or 
so to his thirty-fifth perhaps, when he had a great 
sorrow-, he wiote the most beautiful love poetry in 
oui language... After that his art grew deeper, it 
bci aine religious and philosophical; all the aspira- 
tions of Tiiankind are in his hymns. He is the first 
among our saints who has not refused to live, but 
has spoken out of life itself, and that is why we give 
him our love." 

Wistful Philosophy 

In Mr. Tagore’s own words, it has been his desire 
that his Bengali poems, done by himself into an 
English that has something of the magic and lim- 
pid clearness of the Authorised version, should be 
hummed by "travellers on the highway and men 
owing upon rivers." Far, indeed, from the rollick- 
ing idea of India one gets from, say, "Mandalay," 
is the wistful philosophy that finds expression in 
such lines as these in "The Gardener". 

Infinite wealth is not yours, my pati<“ni and dusky 
mother dust ’ 

The gift of gladness that voii have for us is never 
pet feet 

f rom your breast you have fed us with life, but 
not with iinniortality, that is why your eyes are evei 
wakeful 

Because I love this life I know I will love death 
as well The child cries out when from the right 
breast the mother takes it away to find its consola- 
tion in the left one the veiy next moment 


14 November, 1913 

EVENING STANDARD AND ST. JAMES’S 
GAZETTE 

p8c3(DE) 

Section : NOTES 

ENTER THE ORIENT 

THE AWARD OF THE NOBEL PRIZE FOR UT- 
ERATURE FOR 1913 TO RABINDRANATH 


lAGORE, THE GREAT WRITER OF BENGAL. IS 
ONE MORE REMINDER OF HOW COSMOPOLI- 
TAN WE ARE ALL BECOMING. 

Not for a moment do we grudge the award. Al- 
though in their English dress, at any rate, the love 
songs and devotional hymns of the Bengali genius 
bear as much resemblance to what we are accus- 
tomed to call poetry as the supcr-Alcxandrian lines 
of Walt Whitman, yet this defect is more than 
counterbalanced by the warm delight in and love 
for his fcllowmen expressed in lyrical forms of great 
beauty. There is much in common between him 
and George Elliot. 

It will be so much to the good if this award 
opens our eyes wider to the treasures of Oriental 
poetry. Some of the old Chinese odes strike chords 
quire unknown to English cars, and as charming as 
they are novel. 


14 November, 1913 

EVERYMAN 

pl45(W) 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

By Ernest Rhys 
I 

The test of a poet is (hat he can ticate a region of 
his own, fill it with congenial forms, and give it a 
rich language in keeping with its spiiii The book 
"Gitanjali,"* reproducing an Indian melody with 
some change of key, achieved at a stroke this an- 
cient miracle of the song-makei. The songs it con- 
tained were of a kind to leave the English listener 
astonished at the wealth of lyric life ihc-y showed, 
and their command of a second and harder me- 
dium. Rabindranath I'agoic, however, lived over 
here for a time as a student in the years that count 
most to a writer, and he learnt then what he most 
needed to learn of our Western tongue and its idiom. 
And if anyone should ask how his English settings 
compare with the Bengali originals, an Indian would 
reply that if they lose in melody by the change of 
rhythm and by turning the airy motion of the In- 
dian song-measures into something slower and graver, 

^Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 
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their real spirit is cxtraorduiarily well maintained. 
The one is air, the other water, we may say in the 
specific gravity of song; but there is no doubt that 
Mr. Tagore chose out of English the best medium 
available when he took the free unrhymed rhythms 
that he has used with such force and grace and 
affecting cadence. Try the twenty sixth song in 
“Gitanjali”: 

“He came and sat by my side, but 1 woke not. 
What acursed sleep it was, O miserable me! 

“He came when the night was still; he had his 
harp in his hands, and my dreams became resonant 
with its melodies. 

“Alas, why arc my nights all thus lost? Ah, why 
do 1 ever miss his sight whose breath touches my 
sleep?’* 

Those who had the good fortune to hear the 
poet sing any of his songs in the original form and 
to the original music will easily convey into the 
English settings the effect of that wilder music. But 
that is not needed. The song in its present shape 
holds its own; and so it is with its companion pieces. 
They are not hansiaied, but transmuted. 

II 

“Giianjali” - otherwise “Song Offerings” - is in 
essence the song-book of an Eastern mystic and a 
God-intoxicated poet. Almost every page is touched 
by the suspense of the visionary who waits on the 
hour of illumination. In the sixty-seventh, sixty- 
eight, sixty-n»nth and seventieth songs we find the 
symbols of day and night, earth and sky, charged 
with the double emotion of foretasted joys and things 
yet more wonderful to come. Listen to No. 69, which 
is the seer’s song of triumphant love: 

“The same stream of life that runs through my 
veins night and day runs through the world and dances 
in rhythmic measures. 

“It is the same life that shoots in joy through the 
dust of the earth in numberless blades of grass and 
breaks into tumultuous waves of leaves and flowers. 

“It is the same life that is rocked in the oc-'in- 
cradle of birth and of death, in ebb and in flow. 

“I feel my limbs arc made glorious by the touch 
of this world of life. And my pride is from the life- 
throb of ages dancing, in my blood this moment.*’ 


Ill 

Last summer, when in England, Sir. Rabindranath 
Tagore gave a series of discourses, soon to be 
published now, with the title of “Sadhana” In 
these we were able to gauge the depth of his 
ideas, and to understand the governing harmony 
of life with experience of thought with action 
that directs all his later writing. Mr. Yeats, in 
his introduction to “Gitanjali” alluded to the 
organic inherent quality in them when he said 
that a whole people, a whole civilisation, seems 
to have been taken up into their imagination. A 
nature so richly endowed by the associations and 
propitious rhythms of a race, a country and an 
ideal language, has not before been sent over 
from the West - not in our time. And it is sig- 
nificant the envoy should have come when he 
did; when the long misunderstanding of the East 
by the West should seem to be giving way. If 
ever an intermediary, gifted with a tongue of 
delicate eloquence, and with a dual insight into 
the natures and temperamental ways of two peo- 
ples, was designed by fate for the office, it was 
surely Rabindranath Tagore. To be able to talk 
with him during his late visit was to gain a new 
intelligence of the spirit of India. It is right to 
add that our overpowering practical energy, our 
belief in a gross material civilisation and its 
worldwide path, rather appalled him on a nearer 
contact. They were, he thought, against our full 
treaty with the genius of Hindu - contempla- 
tive, imaginative, looking for Nirvana. Our life 
indeed struck him as too full of sensation, and 
of thr fierce struggle for the immediate things - 
money and position - to allow us in full the 
grace of art, the peace needed for the spiritual 
life. This feeling of his will be found reflected 
in certain pages of “Sadhana,” which breathe 
an immemorial calm, and a faith unable to rest 
satisfied in a town-made life, that leaves out of 
count the nurture of heart and soul. He echoes 
there the cry of the Rishi who ways “Listen to 
me, ye sons of the immortal spirit, ye who live 
in the heavenly abode; I have known the su- 
preme one whose light shines out from beyond 
the darkness.” But we must wait until “Sadhana” 
is published to explain what the full realisation 
of life means in his ideal philosophy. 
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IV 

If there is a difTcrcnce in us. East and West, then 
those of us who are most aggressively Western by 
habit would do well, in order to appieciaie this 
Indian poet, to turn first perhaps to what is for us 
his newest book. “The Gardener*'* is in fact the 
expression of his youth, with the happiness of the 
lover, the gaiety of morning, and the passion of 
niglu in it. Its music and its charm may be gath- 
ered in this lay of tlie young lover : 

“If you would have it so, I will end my singing 

“If It sets you a-flutter, I will take away my eyes 
from your face. 

“If it suddenly startles you in your walk. I will 
step aside and take another path. 

“If it confuses you in your flower-weaving, I will 
shun, your lovely garden 

“If it makes the water wanton and wild, I will 
not row my boat by your bank ’’ 

“The Gardener” is not a book of mystical po- 
ems, but a lover's garland from an Indian garden. 
Read it for what it is, without second thoughts, or 
reference to “Gitanjali,” or its weight of human 
experience. It is the preluding of the poet we have 
learnt to know, who has become the master-voice 
of a race that is in communion with the supernaturc 
to be reached through nature, in the vision of thought 
awakening from the sleep of self to the perfect con- 
sciousness and the highest reality. 


14 Noiemher, 1913 

GLASGOW NEWS 

p2c5(D) 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
NOBEL PRIZE POET 
OWES LITTLE TO SCHOLARSHIP 

The Nobel Pnze for Literature, 1913, has been awairied 
to the Indian poet Rabindranath Tagore, who is fifty- 
two years of age. The prize is worth about ;^7,880, 
and was awarded to Rudyard Kipling some years’ ago. 

Since the publication in London last year of his 
religious poems, entitled “Gitanjali”, or “Song Of- 


ferings”, Mr. Eagore has leapt into literary fame in 
this countiy He has long been a recognised poet 
and essayist in Bengal, of which he is a native. He 
belongs to a prominent Calcutta family, and his father 
was known as a Maharshi or saint, and the foundei 
of a religious society which eventually became in- 
coiporated in the Brahmo Saniaj. St)me years ago 
Mr Rabindranath Tagore started near Calcutta a 
school, in which the training, conducted on a purely 
spiritual basis, is said to have the most remarkable 
effect on the characters both of masters and pupils. 

Poetry of Inspiration 

His is purely the poetry of inspiration, foi his schol- 
arship days were few. A critic says, as he had dis- 
taste for school, he began writing prose and poetry 
at an earlv age, and after leaiiiiiig Sanskrit and 
English translated many woiks into Bengali. He 
wrote his first novel when nineteen, and was then 
already lamous in his own country. In his youth he 
came to fmglancl to studv law, but the call of the 
muses was too strong, and he went back to India to 
his verse, novels and plays. 

Mr. Tagoie visited England last year, and was 
entertained at dinner by a company of distinguished 
authors. Mr. VV. B Yeats, who presided, saying, “I know 
of no man in my time who has done anything in the 
English language to equal Mr. Tagore’s lyrics”. 

A Lover’s Questions 

Most men have heard these questions from a woman, 
but were they ever more beautifully expressed? 

Tell mr if this hr all true, my lover, fell me if this 
be tiuc. 

Is It true that my lips aic sweet, like the opening 
bud of the first conscious love^ 

Do the mcnujrics of vanished munihs of May 
linger in my limbs^ 

Is it true, is it true, that your love travelled along 
through ages and worlds in search of me’ 

That when you found mr at last your .age-long 
desire found tMter peace in my gentle speech and my 
eyes and lips and flowing hair? 

Is it then true that the mystery of the infinite is 
written on this little forehead of mine? 

Tell me, my lover, if all this is tiue 
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HONOUR FOR INDIAN POET 
MR. TAGORE AWARDED THE NOBEL PRIZE 
SONGS OF THE EAST 

The Nobel Prize for Literature for 1913 has been 
awarded to the Indian poet, Rabindra Nath 
Tagore. 

Mr. Tagore’s English prose translations of his 
Bengali poems were introduced to the English public 
by Mr. W. B. Yeats, who presided at a dinner given 
to the Indian poet at the Trocadero Restaurant in 
July, 1912. The Irish poet then declared:- 

“I know of no man in my time who has done 
anything in the English language to equal Mr. Tagore’s 
lyrics.” 

Among the characteristic poems in his two vol- 
umes of English translations - “Gitanjali,” or “Song 
Oficrings,” and “The Gardener’’ - are the follow- 
ing beautiful lines: 

Tell me if this be all tnic, my lover, tell me if this 
be tnie- 

Is it true that my lips are sweet, like the opening 
bud of the first conscious love? 

Do the memories of vanished months of May 
linger in my limbs? 

Is it true, is it true, that your love travelled alone 
through ages and worlds in search of me? 

That when you found me at last your age-long 
desire found utter peace in my gentle speech and my 
eyes and lips and flowing hair? 

Is it then true that the mystery of the infinite is 
written on this little forehead of mine? 

Tell me my lover, if all this be true 

Hands cling to hands, and eyes linger in eyes; 
thus begins the record of our hearts. 

It is the moonlit night of March; the sweet smell 
of henna is in the air; my flute lies on the earth 
neglected, and your garland of flowers is unfinished. 


This love between you and me is simple as a 
song. 

When she pa.ssed by me with quick steps, die 
end of her skirt loiuhed me. 

From the unknown island of a heart came a sud- 
den breath of spring. 

A flutter of a flitting touch biushed me and van- 
ished in a moment, like a torn flower petal blown in 
the breeze. 

It fell upon my heart like a sigh of hri body and 
whisper of her heart. 

Why did the flower fade-* 

I pressed it to my heart with anxious love, that 
is why the flower faded 

Why did the harp string bicak^ 

1 tried to force a note that was beyond its power, 
that is why the harp suing is broken 

We do not stray out of all woids inio the rvei 
silent; we do not raise our hands to the void foi 
things beyond hope 

It is enough that we give and we get 

We have not crushed the joy to the utmost to 
wring from it the wine of pain 

This love between you and me is simple as a song 

The child who is decked with prince s robes and 
who has jewelled chains round his neck loses all pleasure 
in his play; his dress hampers him at every steji 

In fear that it may be frayed, or stained with 
dust, he keeps himself from the world and is aft aid 
even to move 

Mother, it is not gain, thy bondage of finery if it 
keeps one shut ofl“ from the healthful diisi ol the 
earth, if it robs one of the right ol entiance to the 
great fair of common human life 

In the deep shadows of the lainy July, with serrci 
steps, thou walkest, silent as night, eluding all wauheis. 

Today the morning has closed its eyes, heedless 
of the insistent calls of the loud east wind, and ovei 
the ever wakeful blue sky a thick veil has been drawn. 

The woodlands have hushed their songs and doors 
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arc all shut at every house Thou art the solitary 
wayfarer in this deserved street Oh my only friend, 
my best beloved, the gates ate open in my house - 
do not pass by likr a drrain 

14 Noianber, 1913 

THE IRISH TIMES 

p7c 1(D) 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE AWARDED 
NOBEL PRIZE 

Reiner’s Stockholm Correspondent reports that the 

Nobel Prize for literature for 19lvS has been awarded 

to the Indian poet Rabindranath Tagore. 


14 yoiember, 1913 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

pSrb^Di 

NOBEL PRIZE FOR LITERATURE 

(REUTER’S TELEGRAM) 
STOCKHOLM, THURSDAY 

The Nobel Prize for liieraiui. for 1913 has been 
awarded to the Indian poet, Rabindranath Tagore 


14 yovembeTy 1913 

THE MORNING POST 

p7c3(D) 

THE NOBEL PRIZE FOR LITERATURE 

STOCKHOLM, Nov 13 

The Nobel Prize for literature for 1913 has been 
awarded to the Indian poet Rabindranath lagore, 
- Reuter. 

Mr. Rabindranath Tagore was a well-known poet 
and essayist in Bengal long before he became known 
to the English literary world. His lyric poems were 
set tp music by himself and circulated orally, so 
that, in Mr. Tagore’s own VAords, “travellers will 


hum them on the highway and men rowing upon 
rivers”. Mr. Tagore’s English prose translations of 
his Bengali poems were introduced to the English 
public by Mr. W. B. Yeats, who presided at a din- 
ner given to the Indian poet at the Trocadero Res- 
taurant in July, 1912. In the speech in which he 
proposed Mr. Tagore’s health on that occasion the 
Irish poet declared that he knew of no man in his 
lime who had done anything in the English lan- 
guage to equal his lyrics. Mr. Yeats then read sev- 
eral of Mr. Tagore’s translations, one of which may 
be quoted here as characteristic of the Bengali poet: 

In the deep shadows of the rainy July, with secret 
steps, thou walkcst, silent a.s night, eluding all wakhers 
To-day the morning h^as closed its eyes, heedless 
of the insistent calls of the loud cast wind, and over 
the ever wakeful blue sky a thick veil has been drawn 
The woodlands have hushed their songs and doors 
are all shut at every house. Thou art the solitary 
wayfarer in his deserted street. Oh my only friend, 
my best beloved, the gales arc open in my house - 
do not pass by like a dream 


14 MovembeTy 1913 

PALL MALL GAZETTE 

p8c5(DE) 

Section; NOTES OF THE DAY 

The Nobel 'Inistees have never fulfilled their tnisi 
more thoroughly than by their award of the Litera- 
ture Prize to Mr. Rabindranath Lagore. It is not that 
he has scored a success in the book-nnirkets of the 
West with published translations of his lyrics, though 
they are, in their way, origiinal and perfect. The thing 
is that he stands deservetily at the head of a great 
family of idealists, who have set themselves to renew 
the best traditions of India through poetry, philoso- 
phy, and the arts, and to promote the blessings of 
true civilisation by blending the spiritual elements of 
East and West. In his multiple character of poet, 
playwright, Anglophil teacher, and educational reformer, 
Mr. Tagore is one of the best influences in Asia today, 
and this accession of fresh means to carry out his 
mission is matter for deep congratulation all round. 
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J4 November, 1913 

THE TIMES 

p8t4(D) 

THE NOBEL LITERATURE PRIZE 
HONOUR FOR AN INDIAN POET 

STOCKHOLM, Nov 13 

Tht* Nobel prize for literature for 1913 has been 
awarded- to the Indian poet Rabindranath Tapfort— 
ReuUr. 

Born in 1860 of an ancient and illustrious Bengal 
family whose members have often distinguished them- 
selves in philosophy and the arts, Mr Rabindranath 
lagore in his own person exhibits an hereditary ver- 
satility. He administers his own large landed property, 
but has had considerable experience as a successful 
)ouinalist and histoiian. He has composed music, 
enunciated philosophies, and directed a school of his 
own foundation. Not only does he write poetry, which 
has won him his reputation outside India, but like the 
hands of old, has been known to sing his own verses 
to his own music. He ha:^ written a number of dra- 
matic works, one of which, The Post OJfue, was pro- 
duced at the Court Theatre in July last, shortly after 
which the author was entertained at a congratulatoi'y 
dinner at which Mr W B. Yeats took the chair. Mr. 
Rabindranath lagore is well known in London, hav- 
ing visited this coiinn 7 on thi-ee occasions, and Gitojijak, 
his own translation of some of his Bengali lyrics, wliich 
was published about a year ago, has introduced a 
new and poetical interpretation of an ancient phi- 
losophy to a wide circle of students and admirers. 


14 November, 1913 

THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 

pllc2(DE) 

THE NOBEL PRIZE FOR LITERATURE 
AWARDED TO 

MR. RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

The Nobel Prize for Literature for 1913 has been 
awarded to the Indian Poet, Mr. Rabindranath Tagore. 


It will be terollecied that Mr. Lagore visited 
this country m the summer and several ol his lec- 
tures were reported in the “Westmmstei." He was 
a well-known poet and essayist in Bengal long befoie 
he became known to the English Literary world. 
His lyric poems were set to music by himself and 
ciuulated orally. Mr Tagore’s English prose trans- 
lations of his Bengali poems were intioduced to 
the English public by Mr. W. B Yeats, who pre- 
sided at a dmnei given to the Indian Poet at the 
Trocadero Restaurant m July 1912 

The Nobel l^iize is worth about >{^7,700. 


15 November, 1913 

THE BIRKENHEAD NEWS 

pGc4(D) 

‘‘THE GARDENER’^ 

BY RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

Macmillan and Co.; 4s. 6d. 

When, less fhan a year ago,’ Mr Rabindranath 
Tagore published, whilst on a visit to this coun- 
try, a collection of his own English translations 
of his Bengali poems undei the title of “Gitanjali" 
or “Song Olferings,” the critics and, subsequently, 
the public recognised their rare beauty, Mr. W 
B. Yeats, the Irish mystic, in wilting an introduc- 
tion, said '‘These prose translations from 
Rabindranath Tagore have stirred my blood as 
nothim/ has for years.” and the reviewers of the 
great liteiary journals confessed that it was only 
by t!'e standards of such writings as the Psalms 
of David and the Song of Solomon, that they 
could be judged. All that w-as said of “Gitanjali” 
and much more can be said of “The Gardener”, 
but th'‘ tw'o volumer. are, in a way, utterly unlike. 
The first was a collection of religiously-inspired 
hymns; the volume under notice is a collection 
of love songs and such love songs! Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s iiaiislalions of Sanskrit epics gave one 
some idea of the beauty of an Oriental lyric, but 
it has been reserved for Rabindranath Tagore, 
who can think poetically in both Bengali and 
English, to make the full revelation. These songs 
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arc, the author tells us, the vvoik of his youth, 
and therefore, earlier than “(Jitanjali” One could 
have guessed as niurh. His is essentially ihe work 
of a young rnan.- 

Wheii the lamp went out by niy bed I woke up 
with the rariv birds 

I sal at my open window witli a fresh wreath on 
my loose hair. 

The yoving traveller came along the road in the 
ios> mist of the morning 

A pearl chain was on his neck, and the sun’s rays 
fell on his crow'ii. He stopped before my door and 
asked me with an eager cry, “Wheie is she^’’ 

Foi very shame I could not say ‘‘She is I. weary 
traveller, she is I” 

It was dusk, and the lamp was not lit. 

I was listlessly braiding my haii 
The young tiavellei came on his chaiiot in the 
glow of the setting sun 

His hoises were foaming at the mouth, and theie 
was dust on his garment 

He alighted at my door, and asked in a tired 
voice, “Where is she^’’ 

Foi very shame I could not say “She is I, very 
traveller, she is 1 ” 

It IS an Apiil night The lamp is burning in my 
room 

The breeze of the South comes gently 
The noisy parrot sleeps in ..s cage 
My bodice is of the colour of the peacock’s thremt, 
and my mantle is green as young grass 

I sit upon the floor at the window watching the 
deserted street. 

Through the dark night I keep humming “She is 
I, despairing traveller, she is I.’’ 

And this, too - 

I love you, beloved Forgive me my love 
Like a bird losing its way, I am caught. 

When my heart was shaken it lost its veil, 
and was naked. 

Cover It wdth pity, beloved, and forgive me my pain, 
Do not look askance at me from afar. 

I will steal back to my corner and sit in the dark 
With both hands I will cover my naked shame; 
Turn your face from me, beloved, and forgive 
me my pain. 

If you love me, beloved, forgive me my joy of 


happiness do not smile at my parlous abandonment. 

When I sit on my throne and rule you with my 
tyranny of love, when like a goddess I grant you my 
favour, bear with my pride, beloved, and forgive me 
my joy. 

These songs there are eighty-five of them 
in the book - have an indefinable quality of 
charm. One might call their beauty rich and 
rare and delicate, might say they touched notes 
of wistful tenderness and of the young poets and 
yet fail utterly to convey any adequate idea of 
their real value. They must be read wholly to be 
appreciated. 

NOBEL PRIZE FOR MR. TAGORE 

It was yesterday announced that the Nobel Prize 
for literature for 1913 has been awarded to Mr. 
Rabindranath Tagore. 


15 November, 1913 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE 

p3cl(D) 

Section I BOOKS OF THE DAY 

THE NOBEL PRIZE WINNER 

A SPLENDID GIFT TO ENGLISH POETRY 

THE GARDENER, by Rabindranath Tagoret 
Translated by the Author from the 
Original Bengali. 

London. Macmillan, 4s. 6d. net. 

By Edward Thomas. 

No reader of “Gitanjali** could have foreseen what 
“The Gardener'* would be like, could have foreseen 
that an earthly lover would move the poet to speech 
as beautiful as a divine lover. The variety of the new 
book, new, but mostly written much earlier than 
“Gitanjali”, is astonishing. It might be an anthology. 
In fact there is more variety in it than, for example, 
in Mr. MachaiTs “Selections from the Greek Au- 
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thology.” With the exception of about a dozen which 
are obscure, these poems have the representative 
character of great poetry. They may have sprung 
from particular and personal occasions, but they have 
a natural symbolism of universal significance. 

Yoath in Age 

Quite truthfully does the poet reply to one who 
asks whether, he being grey-haired, is musing of 
the hereafter, that he is “ever as young or as old as 
the youngest and the oldest of his village,” all of 
whom need him “to weave their passionate songs” 
or to whisper the secrets of life. There is not excess 
of mystery, though the poems beginning “I was 
walking by the road, I do not know why,” and “In 
the dusky path of a dream I went to seek the love 
who was mine in a former life,” are among the 
best. Each of the many kinds rise more than once 
to great beauty, not only the poems of pursuit, such 
as “1 hunt for the golden stag,” and the poems of 
question, such as the beginning - 

I hold her hands and press her to my breast 

I try to fill mv arms with her loveliness, to plun- 
der hei sweet smile with kisses, to drink her dark 
glances with my eyes. 

Ah, but where is it^ Who can strain the blue 
from the sky? 

But also the simple song of unquestioning, quiet 

love 

Nor are the poems ever simple without be- 
ing subtle and echoing it at the same time. Noth- 
ing could be simpler, nothing subtler, than this; 

It fell upon my heart like a sigh of her body and 
whisper of her heart 

The Playful Mood 

Some of the playful poems are among the best, 
especially the one beginning: 

You left me and went on your way. 

I thought 1 should mourn for you and set your 
solitary image in my heart wrought in a golden song 

But ah, my evil fortune, time is short 

This suggests an original at least equal to “What 
care I how fair she be,” and “Pray thee why so 


pale, fond lover.” Otheis aic playful and merry also, 
and of these tlie prettiest is “When the two sisters 
go to fetch water, they come to this spot and they 
smile.” Yet another class is that of philosophic folly, 
in “Laughter floats in the air like foam on the flood. 
Brothers, let us squander our morning in futile 
songs,” and in “I’ll rake holy vow to be worthless, 
to be drunken and go to the dogs.” 

Nor is the poet here expressing his love only of 
the maiden and what she suggests. His praise of 
the housewife will be a little hackneyed to English 
eyes, but not so the poem on the little girl, the 
baby brother and the lamb, and that one where 
the would-be ascetic hears a voice saying that the 
wife and child whom he is forsaking are God 

Some of the repeated lines are rather tiresome 
in prose; so are tlte groups of lines that have slipped 
into jingling hexarneteis; and in the line, “Lan- 
guor was still upon the eyes of the dawn, and the 
dew in the air,” the possibility of “hair” foi “aii" 
will occur and disconcert. A lew poems are puz- 
zling without attracting. But the volume as a whole 
is a splendid gift to English. For they aie English 
poems which have Bengali prototypes, laiher than 
translations. 


15 November, 1915 

THE DAILY SKETCH 

p3c4(D) 

Section: ECHOES OF THE TOWN 
AND ROUND ABOUT 

AWED THE SCULPTOR 

THE NEW Nobel Prizeman, Rabindranath Tagore 
has a personality which exercises an extiaordiiiary 
effect on all who see him. When he was in London 
recently “Joe” Davidson, the sculpioi did his bust. 
“Joe” told me he had never had such a sitter. Sculp- 
tors sometimes lay violent hands on the heads of 
their sitters so as to get them in the best position 
for modelling. You cannot take such a liberty with 
the Bengal poet. 
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J 5 .\oi t'fftbfT, 1913 

THE DUNDEE COURIER 

p8t‘rD 

INDIAN POET IS HONOURED 

NOBEL PRIZE FOR BENGAL “PROPHET” 

The Nuhel Prize Ibi liferaruir toi lOl -i has been 
awauled to the Indian poet Rabindranath d'agore 

The Prize, which is <Mie of those Ibnnded bv 
the late Dr Nobel in 1<401, ainomus to neatly 
8,000 Bv the ret ins of Di Nobel's will it is to 
be awarded bv the Swedish Atadeinv to the 
person who, dining the \eai immediately pie- 
ceding. shall have j)rc3diu<-d in the field of lit- 
erature the most distinguished woik of an ide- 
alistic tendency. 

The award of a Nobel Prize to Mi Rabindranath 
fagoie, the famous poet, writer, atid teacher, is a 
lemarkable event in the history of the woild's lit- 
eiature He has bioiight gn'at hteratuie, the mind 
of the Fbist, to us in our own tongue 

WIDE FAME 

Otheis have been dazzled b\ die iii\slerv, the biighl- 
ness, die immensity of India, v\c have drunk deep 
ol Its coloui But Ml lagoie birigs us its mind; he 
has given us in rhvlhmic jiiose the songs the peo- 
ple of Bengal sing; he ‘^liows us then point of view', 
how they appieciate beauiv, theii joy in life, their 
patriotism lie has built a budge between Ea.st and 
West. 

Rabindranath fagoie has been called the piophet 
of Indi.m nationalism, and he enjoys a wide fame 
in his native land lie is the son of Maharshi 
Debendranaih Tagoie - Mahaishi means ’‘(ireat 
Sage" - a wise man belonging to one of the most 
ancient Bengali families The poet's grandfather was 
Prince Dwarkanath Tagoic, who visited England 
duiing Qiieen V'lcioria’s reign, and met with a most 
cordial reception at court. 

The membeis of the “Gieai Sage's” family 
four sons and thiee daughters - are all distinguished 
1 he secc^nd was the first Indian to eniei the Indian 
Cavil Sei-vice, and the eldest has a wide fame in 
Bengal as the philosopher (_^ne of his daughters 
condneted the "Bharati ” maga/me. 


EDUCATED HIMSELF 

The poet was born about 52 years ago. As a boy 
he did not like school, and early fell into the habit 
of educating himself He did not go to college, 
and while very young he wrote his first poems, 
but received little encouragement In his early 
manhood he came to England to study law, but 
finding that that took him out of his element, he 
leturned to India to write those lyrics and verses 
which have made his name known and loved 
throughout the length and breadth of his native 
land. 

Not only is he a p^oet, but he is also a phi- 
losopher, having written many volumes contain- 
ing his teachings. Plays too, he has prrjduced, 
but he does not confine his energies to the study 
At Bolepuj, near Clalcutta, he has a large school 
The pupils, about 200 in number, are instructed 
in the open air. fagoie has trained his own staff 
of teachers, and while he is inspired by national- 
ism, he has not hesitated to luin to liis purpose 
what he regards as the best in English methods 
of instruction, and to piofit by the expeiieiice «)1 
the West 

He is a great admirer of England, and b<‘lievc‘s 
that this couniiy and his own aic bound togethei 
by unbieakable lies <ind have* a high destiny lo fulfil 
together. 

fagore is a man of striking appearance, lie has 
the high forehead of a thinker, a flowing beard, 
flashing eyes, and a distinguished appeal ance Dui ing 
his recent visit to tltis countiy he might often be 
seen in London’s streets dressed in a pi<'turescjue 
Oriental costume. 


15 01 ember, / 9 / V 

THE IRISH TIMES 

phr8(D/ 

AN INDIAN POET 

The announcement that the Nobel Prize lor Lit- 
eratuie has been awarded lo Mr. Rabindranath 
Tagore, the Indian poet will, we believe, cause 
some surprise, but no dissatisfaction A very short 
lime ago his works, although long famous in India, 
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wcic quite unknown in these^c ouiurics. ['hey weie 
first discovered for Kngland by Mr William 
Rothenstein, who is to deliver the Herniione lec- 
tures in the Alexandra College next week. He 
brought the poet to London, and was piimarily 
responsible foi his rapid leap to fame in the West 
Afterwards Ml. W. B Yeats became the sf)onsoi 
for Mr. Tagore. He spoke in public about the 
beauty of his Indian poems, even when they had 
been translated into Lnglish. He lectured about 
tlicin, and even staged a play by this authoi in 
the Abbey Theatre. It did not, if we lemembet 
light, quite conlbrin to Irish notions of drama 
But we cannot deny, even if we would, the merits 
of Mr. Tagore’s poetry, for authorities so far apaii 
as Mr. Yeats and a Daily Mail reviewer are ready 
to vouch for it. We welcome the honour which 
has been bestowed on him, not only because it is 
an appreciation of good literature It is also a 
sign that we aie drawing a little nearer to the 
Fsast, although we live in Euiope Foi centuries 
the literature and thought of India have been 
quite bevond th(’ ken of all but a few scholars 
We have realised vaguely that tlieic were Hindus 
of high edui aiion ativl lulture, but we have sel- 
dom even made an attempt to get to know theii 
work Our soldiers and officials hav<* lived side 
by side wiili these men without discovering then 
literature We must hope that the award of this 
})ii/.e to Ml Rabindranath fagot e will prove to 
be the beginning of a new eia in this respect. 
Theie must be many rnasierpieres of literature 
lying hidden from the eves of luirope, although 
they may be famous in India. It is our business 
now to enrich ourselves bv discovering them. Mr. 
I’agore has shown that Eastern poetry need not 
always lose its savour because it is translated into 
English. We owe our thanks to Mi. Rothenstein 
for opening to us a door which may lead to a 
region of unsuspected beauties. 


15 Noinnbeu 1915 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

p«c4.Dj 

I he choice of the receipt of the Nobel Prize fcji 
LileraniiT has furnished more than one snrpiise, but 
so fai no selection has been cpiite as startling and 
significant a-s jiist announced Mr RvVB I ND R/ V\ A I H 
lAfiORE the most eminent of living Indian men of 
letters, has an immense leputaiion among his coun- 
trymen, especially in his own province of Bengal 
But his fame m the West is entirely of yesteiday 
Until his visit to fbirope last year harcily a hpe c^f his 
writing was known in the English-speaking woilcl, 
and although at this moment a number of other 
volumes - poems, dramas and essays - ate ap|)eaniig 
in translation, the audiciK e he addresses in Britain 
and America has been gamed eniirely through the 
little collection of mystical ichgicms lyrics clone by 
the poet himself into English piose and published 
twelve monrlis ago iiridei the title of “Gitaiijah" (song- 
ofTermgs) Now, siiielv this is an extiac)rdinai 7 thing 
A poet of high renown m India but known to Eng- 
lish readers only through one little sheaf of lyrics, 
and presumably not yet even a name to the edu- 
cated world of Continental Europe, is awarded the 
single mternatioiial prize loi literature - and ifiat a 
handsome sum of monev becjueaified by a 
Scandmaviari captain of milustry fhe force of con- 
trast could IK) lurihri go That the choice is fully 
justified is nevertheless beyond serious dispute. He is 
a poet and a seer of genius For more than thirty 
years (his age is 5)3) he has been producing, with an 
astonishing versatility, songs and epics, dramas and 
novels, cuiicism, philosophy, and music fliere is, 
indeed no modern Englishman who could |nopeily 
be c'omparcd wath him, and if we would find a par- 
allel we should have to go rather to the coumi’ies 
that have given birth to men such as BJORNSON 
and D’ANNIIN/IO Foi Mr. Fagore has touched 
the life of his people on almost all sides He is the 
typical singer and interpicicr of modern India, but 
he is more - a religious leader, a philosophical teacher, 
an educator who has funded and still directs his 
own school, a constructive critic of society, the most 
admired of all exponents of Indian nationalism on 
its ideal side. He belongs, moreover, to a family from 
which, for several ceniuiies, has come a succession 
of scholars and thinkers, jurists and theologians, artists 
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.uui nuMi ol .iHAiis I lu' uoik ol RABINDR.ANAr H 
rA(R)RE W'lN Kii.im in .in\ (.ise (.iftci (!if* irvehi- 
fii)?i ot hi.'. g(‘nIU^ in ■'( hi.mj.ili '■ ((» ni.ike* iii in 
rhr Wcsi Vhc oihn d.\y Mi W H N’KArS, lo whom 
ilk’ KIl^ll^h leadri his minxliK non lo \Ii. lagoiT, 

pietlu'tcd ihar the mind of India w.is destined to be 
iiK'reasmgh “ilie sweetenei ol oin lile and decpener 
ol our thought.” 'I'he av\aid ol the Nobel Prize to 
the poet ol Beng.d will unquestionabl) help to bring 
about the fulfilment ol the piophecy 


J5 Snit-mber, 1913 

SOUTHERN DAILY ECHO 

P'2e3! D' 

Section: SPECIAL LONDON LETTER 
A FAMOUS POET 

The witinci of the Nobel piize for literature for 
1913, Rabindranath ragore, is by far the most 
famous ol all living Indian poets His songs, it has 
been said, “are sung from the West of India into 
Bmmah wherevei Bengali is s|)oken”. He has nu- 
merous English admirers, too, not the least of be- 
ing Ml VV B. Yeats, who lecently declared that 
Tagore's " ‘Song onenngs’ ha.e stirred my blood 
as nothing has foi years.” Tagore is a bearded, 
long-haiied man ol lifty-iwo, with a Tennysonian 
( asi of countenance He wrote his fust novel at the 
age of nineteen. 


15 Novrmbeu 1913 

THE TIMES 

pl3c5iD^ 

SWEDISH TRIBUTE TO MR. TAGORE 
(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT) 

STOCKHOLM. NOV 14 

I he newspapers this morning express some sur- 
prise at the unexpected decision of the Swedish 
Academy to confer the Nobel Prize for Literature 


on the Indian poet, Rabindranath Tagore. The 
choice, however, is hailed as a very happy one, and 
exiiacts are quoted from the English translation of 
the poet’s work Gitanjali. 

The Swedish poets Karfeli and Heidensiam, 
and the writer Hallsirom, who are all members of 
the Academy, have expressed their satisfaction with 
the award and state that the Indian poet’s works, 
although they have only recently became known 
in the Western World, show an original and po- 
etical vein of great depth and undoubted literary 
merit 


17 Noiember^ 1913 

THE ABERDEEN FREE PRESS 

p4c3(D) 

The Nobel Prize for Literature, which amounts to 
nearly been awarded to the Bengali 

poet, Rabindranath Tagore. 'This is the fust occa- 
sion the prize has been given to a non-European 
writer, and the event is therefore one of some inter- 
est. By Dr. Nobel’s will the award is made by the 
Swedish Academy, and the terms of the bequest are 
that the prize shall be given to the person who has 
produced, during the year immediately preceding, 
the most distinguished literary work of an iciealistic 
tendency. Mr. Tagore’s work certainly conforms to 
the description “idealistic” and of its distinction, and 
one may almost say uniqueness, there is no ques- 
tion It is only within the last year that it has be- 
come known to Western readers, thanks to the fact 
that Mr. Tagore himself has translated a number of 
his lyrics into English and has published them in 
this form. Two volumes have appeared “Gitanjali ” 
or Offering of Song, and “The Gardener”. From 
one of them we may quote this poem: 

When she passed by me with quick steps, the 
end of her skirt touched me 

From the unknown island of a heart came a sud- 
den breath of spring. 

A flutter of flitting touch brushed me and van- 
ished in a moment, like a torn flower petal blown in 
the breeze 

It fell upon my heart like a sigh of her body and 
whisper of her heart 
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In other of the pieces there is a strong leligious 
or mystical vein. The imagery is always exquisite 
in its delicacy and beauty, and the literary expres- 
sions soft and gentle. Students of Oriental liteia- 
ture will perhaps not be so greatly stiuck by Mi 
Tagore’s work - we shall drop the “Mr", which 
sounds so incongruous - because his style and thought 
may be merely those that are common to all In- 
dian writers, but to the ordinary European reader 
these poems come as a novelty, and the probability 
is that we shall soon have a 'Fagoic vogue just as 
we had an Omar Khayyam one some years ago. 
Mr. W. B. Yeats, himself an idealist, has taken a 
considerable part in introducing Tagore to English 
readcis. He presided at the dinner given to the 
poet on the occasion of his visit to England m 1912, 
and he declared that he knew no man in the present 
generation who had done anything in the English 
language to equal Tagore's lyiits. As an example 
Mr. Yeats read some of Tagore's li anslations, nota- 
ble among them being this song with its wonderful 
closing stanza and sitnile of the deserted street: 

In die deep shadows of the lainy July, with scdct 
steps, thou walkr..i, suciu as Flight, eluding all wan hers 
d'o-day the morning has closed iis eyes, heedless 
of the insistent calks of the loud east wind, and over 
the eve r-wakr fill blur sky a thick veil has been drawn 
The woodlands have huslied their songs and doors 
are .ill shut at every house Ihou art the sohtarv 
wayfarer in this deserted stieet Oh my only friend, 
my best belcivetl, the gates ate open m my house 
do not pass by like a dieam 

We remember Mr. Yeats delivering an address 
in Aberdeen upon oral tradition, in which he 
preached that the only lasting and true literature 
the literature that is handed down from generation 
to generation by word of mouth, like folk songs 
and the old (Celtic legends of Finn and C^othullin. 
Tagoic must hold the same view, for he has set his 
lyrics to music and has circulated them orally in 
Bengal, so that, in his own words, “travellers will 
hum them on the highways and men rowing upon 
the rivers." 'Fhis phrase is instinct with charm and 
has the true poetical efTect of raising in the mind’s 
eye the picture of the generations of men each busy 
with simple uneventful things. Tagore belongs to a 
Bengali family of importance, foi his grandfather, 


Prince Dwarkanath I’agore, visited England in Queen 
Vidoria's day, and his faihei, Debendranath Tagore, 
is known as Maharshi oi Gif at Sage, a term of 
honoui and veneration One of his biothers was 
the fust Indian to enter the Indian Cavil Service 
As a young man lagorc he is now some fifty 
years old came to England to study law, but he 
found it uncongenial, and he leiuincd home and 
began writing those lyiics which have made him 
famous and inculcating his philosophical ideas in 
numerous essays and books which have gained him 
a place among the fcjiemosi teachers and ihinkeis 
of his land He is a pc;et and sage in one, and at 
Bolepur, near Oalculla, he has a huge open-air school 
attended by some 200 pupils, a sort of oriental 
lyceum, w'here his own distinctive doctrines are 
taught, lie has been called the pio|)hei of Indian 
nationalism, but thl^ does not mean that he is a 
pc:)litical agitator. He anus at awakening the spir- 
itual consciousness of his nation, and his belief' is 
not that Britain and India are antagonistic but they 
are bound together and have a high destiny to fulfil 
in common. 


17 November, J913 

NORTHERN WHIG 

p6(.5-7iD) 

A VOICE FROM THE EAST 

No cjuestion has been haidei driven in <.>ui davs 
than the line which pioclaims that “East is East 
and West c. West, and never that twain shall meet 
On the lips of its aciniiieis it has become a .subli- 
mation of all philosophy, an excuse for the worst 
kind of mental laziness, a justification of all sorts of 
fanatical prejudices. Those who murmur the jingle 
most complacently take it for granted that Us au- 
thor meant bv it exactly what they imply, foigei- 
ting that in Mr KlPElNCTs poem it .serves nieieU 
to pcjint the moral that 

“There is neither East nor West, 

Boidei no Breed no Biith, 

When tw'o strong men stand face to face, 
(hough they come from the ends of 
the eaith 
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All histDiy shows ili.u \\\c inoial cinhoclifs (lie 
(I(*c[)ri niith It woukl ill l)(‘( oint* those who have 
j’.iiin'ied then hit^hest wistloiii lioiii the I'^ast tc.) 
dec hue ih.tt the gull ih.ii ih\i(les Asia lot ni kii- 
lope is iiiipossihh' to biiclge It that uei<' so, then 
the Bible would be .t sealed book, loi, though its 
inaiesiR piose iiiav be ol Idighsli coinagt‘, the 
sj^iiir It expresses is that of Mc'biew poetiv Down 
thiough the centuries it is ih<- in<*eiing ol Hast 
aiul West, not iheii se\eiaiue, that has pioved 
mosi riuitrul It) ciMlis.ttioii I'hat contact was never 
as close as it is tc)-d<i\, and tin* bie<tking down ol 
baiiieis, the uev\ elToi t to uudt'istand c.uinot lad 
tv) })rodiue nieiuoi abh' lesulis. Some ol these have 
alieadv tuaiiilesied llieinsclves in tlie .iits, and a 
|)ainiei lo-dav mav nevet have seen a Japanese 
c oloui-pi lilt, yet his work will be subtK inllu- 
eiued b\ HOKL SAI and HARDNOBl’ We liave 
learned that rhythmic vitaliiv can be as sugges- 
tive .IS svmmetiv and aceuiate imltatitm, that, 
though the methods of the Last bieak eveiy rule 
h. Hided down to us liom the (iieeks, then mas- 
teipietrs aie c[uile .is much .is vceie those of Hellas 
■(he e\piessic)U ol a h.nimmv ol hie, a fine bal- 
ance ol .dl the tones ol the hum. in sj)iitt'' In 
leiteis we aie witnessing .1 siiml.u tiaiisloima- 
titui It Rig-Veda, .IS lilt' /eud-Avesta, ate not 
yet populai leading, then im[)oitaut e is appieci- 
ated as nevei beloie we si .dv with new /est 
lap.niese pot'tiv and (dinit'se dr.nu.i, lecogiiising 
below supeitlcial dilleiemes ol tot m a similantv 
ol iiiientioii that links them up to woik Inspned 
b\ amjthei .irtisin n.idition 

foi the tiiosi p.n t ol i-..isrein inlluences have 
been liltetrd thiough WVsiei 11 minds, but within 
the last levs d.iys the attention ot the av’ciage man, 
v\ho as a lule pavs little heed to these things, has 
been drawn to a jioei who has llung a spell ovei 
the best minds ot two ( iv ilis.itioiis. Monev aw .irds 
.tie no test ol the value ol poetiy, vet the grant ol 
the Nobel Piize 0 RABINDR \NA 1 H d AGORK 
IS in ilsell a notable event 111 the hisloiv rd hteia- 
luie To those v\hose ideas have be en mould(*d by 
MACAL-TAY. v*ho believe that nothing good comes 
out of Beiig.d but ‘babu Knglish \ the decision ot 
the judges will be a staggeiing blow I'oi heie is a 
Bengali poet who writes Knghsh jiiose with a sub- 
tlety and deheacy ol chaim that few have iivalled, 
and has pioved himself able to mtei[)i(*i as no 


one befote him the mind of the old world to the 
new. ^>t Ml rACJORK’s gieatest woik has not 
been done lot Western rt'acleis. He is <me of the 
piophets whi^ have found honour in then own 
count IV, and by his genius he has fieed a whole 
litei.uure Itoiii the shackles ol a tyi.innous tradi- 
tion, and given it new toice and impetus. In Ben- 
gal this IS known as the “Age ol 
RABJNDRANAI H”; as Mr. W. B. Yeats has told 
us, his poems do not “lie 111 little well-piinted bemks 
upon ladies* tables, who turn the pages with indo- 
lent hands ih.it they mav sign over a life without 
me.ining, which is vet all thev can knov\ c)l hie, 01 
be earned .ibout b\ students at the univei sities, to 
be laid .iside when the work ol life begins, but as 
the geneiations p.iss tiavellers will hum them on 
the highway .ind men lowing upon the iivc is” A 
musician as well .is a poc't and <i sage. Mi 
FACiORK's songs lo-d.i\ aie he.iici .dl ovci Indiri, 
and aie hailed as hei.ilding the dav\n of .1 new' 
Renaissance. 

Some of his adimieis desciibe the ])c)ei as a 
piophet ol nationalism, but his nationalism is ol a 
spiiitual not .1 j)ohti(al kind Ht' stiives loi ends 
that Inive little in common with Bengali ide.ils, c)l 
which we h(‘ar so much nowad.iys, a sc'ei to whom 
the hidden bc'aury Ix-hmd the appe.ii.mces ot things 
alone rn.uters seeks a goal veiy dilleieni tiom that 
of the ciude piopagandist Mysticism is the essence 
ol Mi. lACiORK's message*, and tie is mon* con- 
cerned with the soul ot Indi.i than with Im*i m.in - 
rial needs Nor has he riiiv ol th.u |)rovmnahsm 
which in India ancriielaiul alike h.is Ic'd t. unities to 
picxlaim that all outside inlluences should be ic*- 
gaided as i.mited As a maltei ol hut his knovsl- 
edge ot Weslein fetters h.is be(*n the kev dial un- 
Icjc ked the piiscjii 111 wliicli Incli.in hter.uuie l.in- 
gurshed so long, and (‘iiabled him to ,icc omplish .1 
levaluation ol Hindu poc'try In his latest volume* 
ol love songs, “ I he (hiidenei" which has lieen 
tec cntly issued bv .Messis MAC h\ I ILL AN, c»ne finds 
til. It much ol the mspii aii(.)ii is di.iwii lioiii faighsh 
writets 1 heie .ire jiassages ih.tl suggest KLAl S, 
olheis that have a tinge ol R()SSF/I'L 1 , while all 
Clines have noticed that 1 (‘semblance lietween the 
loim of the lyiics .uid the veision in the Faighsh 
Bible ul ‘ File .Song of Solomon” ^et th(*y ;ire not 
imitations, not even adaptions, wli.u each singei 
gave has been iransfoiim'd in (he [xiet's iilind. 
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stamped witli his personality, apd touched with the 
spirit of his race. Translations, even such transla- 
tions as Mr. TA(K)RE makes, cannot hope to con- 
vey the rhythm and associations of the original, yet 
these veises speak to the heart as well as to the 
biain. The emotion of love we are sometimes in- 
clined to regard as a European privilege denied to 
the Asiatic, but here, from a score as fine, is a lyric 
that says as much in four lines as even good poets 
have said in four pages 

When she passed by me with ijuick steps 
the end of her skin touc hed me. 

Fiom the unknown island of a heart came 
sudden warm breath of spring 
A flutter of a flitting touch brushed me 

and vanished in a moment, like a lorn 
flower petal blown in the breeze. 

It fell upon my heart like a sigh of her 
bociy and whisper of her heart 

The Nobel judges have made some curious se- 
lections in tlie past, but if in honouring Mr. I’AGORE 
they help to foster a wider appreciation of his gen- 
lus something will have been done to realise the 
donor’s ideal in founding the prize. 


18 November, 1913 

THE ABERDEEN DAILY JOURNAL 

p1l5(D) 

£8000 FOR AN INDIAN POET 

WINNER OF NOBEL PRIZE 

The award of the Nobel Prize for Literature - a 
prize of nearly £8000 - to the Bengal poet, Mr. 
Rabindranath fagore, has stimulated curiosity and 
interest in his personality and his work. 

Since the publication in London last year of 
his book of religious poems, “Gitangali” [sic], or 
“Song Offerings”, Mr. Tagore, who is 52 years of 
age, has gained many admirers in this country. 
His literary fame is no longer confined to India, 
where for many years past his genius has won 
recognition. As an essayist Mr. Tagore is much 
appreciated, but it is the originality and beauty ol 


his lyrics that have stamped him as the most con- 
spicuous figuie in the literature of India to-day 
Poet, playwright, Anglophil teacher, and ednea- 
tional leloimer, Mr. dagore has given abundant 
proof of versatility, and his iiifluence has alwavs 
been on the side of purity and idealism To lenew 
the best traditions of India through poetry, phi- 
losophy, and the arts, and to pionioie the bless- 
ings of tiue civilisation by blending the spiritual 
elements of East and West these have been his 
high aims, and the bestowal of the Nobel prize is 
the seal of his success 

Mr. d'agore belongs to a Calcutta family, and 
his father was known as a Maliarshi or saint, and 
the founder of a religious society which eventually 
became incorporated m the Biahmo Samaj Sev- 
eral years ago Mr. Rabindranath Lagore started 

near Calcutta a 
school in which the 
training, conducted 
on a purely spiritual 
basis, IS said to have 
most remarkable ef- 
fect on the tharacter.s 
both of masters and 
pupils. Mr. Tagore 
wrote his first novel 
when 19, and even at 
that early age was fa- 
mous in his own 
country In his youth 
he came to England 
to study law, but the 
call of the Muses was 
too strong t-' be resisted, and he went back to India 
to his verse, novels and p)lay5. Last year Mr. fagoie 
visited England, and was entertained at dinner by 
a company of distinguished authors Mr W. B. Yeats, 
who presided on th.at c3ccasion, paid a memorable 
tribute to the guest remarking - “I know of no man 
in my time who has done anything in the English 
language equal to Mr. Lagore’s lyrics. ’ “Gitanjali 
is in essence the song book of an Eastern mystic 
and a God-into.>.icated poet. In No. 69 is the seer's 
song of triumphant love 

The same stream of life that runs through my 
veins night and day runs through the World and 
dances in rhythmic measures 



Tagore. 

Fig. 12 

Aberdeen Daily Journal 
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1( I'i cMr samr life rliat shoots in joy through the 
dusi of (hr earth in nunibeiiesi blades grass and 
breaks into (uniiiitnoris waves of leaves and flowers 
It IS the same life that is rocked in the occan- 
tiaillr of hnth and of the death, m ebb and in flow 
I feel inv limbs aie made glorious by the touch 
of ihis world of life 

And niv piule is from the lifr-throb of ages dancing 
m nu blood this moment 

When in England last siinirner, Mr. Tagore gave 
a series ut discourses soon to be published vs'ith the 
title ot ‘Sadhana * On the occasion of his visit to 
this country oui life stiuck him as too full of sen- 
s.mon, and of the fierce struggle for the immediate 
things - money and position - to allow us in full 
the grace of art, the peace needed for the spiritual 
life riie feeling will be found reflected in certain 
pages of “Sadhana *, which breathe an unruffled 
calm and a faith unable to rest satisfied in a town- 
made life that leaves out of count the nurture of 
heaii and soul. In order to appreciate this Indian 
poet, It is perhaps best to turn first to what is for 
us his newest book “'The Gardener” is the expres- 
sitm of his youth, with the happiness of the lover, 
the gaiety of morning, and the passion of night in 
It Its music and its charm may be gathered in this 
say of the young lover. 

If yon would have it so, I will end 
my singing 

II it sets you a-fluitcr. 1 will take 
my eyes from you*- face 

If It siiddciily staiilcs yon m your 

walk, I will step aside and take 
another path 

If it (Oiifuses you in your flower- 
weaving, I will shim your lovely 
garden 

If It makes the water wanton and wild, 

1 will not row my boat by your 
bank 

“The Gardener” is not a book of mystical po- 
ems, but a lover’s garland from an Indian garden. It 
IS the simple utterance of a poet who has become 
the master-voice of a race whose thought and feel- 
ing he interprets with singular felicity and power. 
Most men have heard these questions from a woman; 
but were they ever more beautifully expressed - 


Tell me if this be all true, my lover, 
tell me if this be true 
Is it tnic that my lips are sweet, 
like the opening bud of the first conscious love? 
Do the memories of banished months of May 
linger in my limbs^ 

Is it truth that your love travelled alone through 
ages and worlds in search of nie^ 

That when you found me at last your age-long 
desire found utter peace in my gentle speech, and 
my eyes and lips and flowing hair^ 

Is it then true that the mystery of the Infinite is 
written on this little forehead of mine^ 

Tell me, my lover, if all this be line 


. 19 November, 1913 

THE CHRISTIAN COMMONWEALTH 

pl37{W) 

Section: NOTES OF THE WEEK 
Poetic Jnstice 

The announcement that the Nobel prize for lit- 
erature has this year been awarded to Mr. 
Rabindranath Tagore is a tribute to a supremely 
great literary artist which no one will wish to 
depreciate. Curiously enough, the only other British 
subject who has been awarded the Nobel prize is- 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling. The fact would suggest that 
the latter’s lines *to the efTcct that “East is East 
and West is West, and never the twain shall meet”, 
are swiftly losing whatever truth they may once 
have embodied. East is meeting West, and no one 
has done more to help us to realise the treasures 
of wisdom and beauty stored in the immemorial 
literature of the Indian race than Rabindranath 
Tagore. His prose poems were literally a revela- 
tion, and the reception given to them upon their 
publication in English, as well as by this latest 
recognition of the delicate and dream-like beauty 
of his work, is highly creditable to Western cul- 
ture. The prize is worth nearly ^(^8,000, but it is 
rather the single honour of being selected as its 
recipient than the pecuniary value of it that counts, 
in this case particularly. 
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THE SKETCH. 


Nov. IQ, 1913 


WE TAKE OFF OUR HATS TO— 



CAPTAIN HARWOOD - FOR 
MOT NIEOINC OIL IN 
NAVIGATING THI CITY 
AS A PRElllAlL 


RABINDRANATH TAGORB— 
FOR WRITING MOBLB 
FOBTRY AND WINNING 
THBRUY A MOBIL PRIZI. 


KING FKRDINANO OF 
BULGARIA - FOR FINDING 
‘ 10 LET “ PLACARDS 
PLACED ON HIS PALACE. 


MISS JESSIE WOODROW 
WILSON - FOB TURNING 
THIRTEEN INTO A LUCKY 

NUMBER 


MR LEOPOLD SALOMONS — 
FOR KEEPING BOX HILL 
FOR THE ENGLISH HOLD 
DAY > MAKERS. 


C4pUai C R H«nwo*d, of tho oU-UnE ttcunor “ NofrogonMtl," orho EM Mich 
good Mrrko at Um burning of lh« “Veltitma," racmilr •n«d« a Fratmaa 
of tba Citj of London. -Tba 1913 Nobel Prut lor Liieialure, worth about 
4SOOO, haa baan apaidad to Uic lamoua Banga) poet, Rabuidfanalh Tagota - 
King Fardtnand of Bulgaria, it aaema, la not on tba baai of teima with a aactian 
of hla aubjaaa. Duruig hia abaanca in Vianna, aonw placaida wara placad an 
bia oalaca at SoAa announcln* (hat h wai "To Let" It la aniiripalad that 


ha wdl ahartljr abdicate Mua Jeeaia Wilaan, daughter af tha U.SA Ptaatdani, 

u U mury Mr F B Sayia on Ho* 13. She will ha tha ihirtaanth Whua 

Hauaa hnda, hut 1* not eupeieUboua about ii, and on No* ij altondod 

0 “ttuftaan" lunrhaon. Boa HiU, itcentip thicalcned by tha buildct, haa 

bean eaved aa an open ipac* by the muniAtncc of Mi I aopold Salomona, of 
Norhury Park. Dorkuig He hoe bought, lot manj thouaonda of poioido, o«ac 
>JS ocita. which he initnde to pieMOt 10 the notien. 


Fig. 13 Tagore's photograph puhlished in The Sketch 
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20 November, J9J3 

THE NEW AGE 

p80(\V) 

Section: READERS AND WRITERS 

In these brebine days to him that hath shall be 
given and from him that hath not shall be taken 
away. The latest news of Mr. Tagore is that he 
is to receive the Nobel Prize for 191 :L It is 
perhaps as well that the Committee that ad- 
ministers the funds of the deceased manufac- 
turer should continue to make itself ridiculous, 
but why it should invariably do so passes my 
mathematics. Docs it act under the advice of 
the British Academy? That would explain eve- 
rything; for, as we know, the British Academy 
has a perfectly comprehensible spite against any 
living English. The stanzas quoted by the press 
- independently, of course, of each other - to 
justify Mr. Tagore’s selection are these: 


Wp do not stray out of all words into the ever 
silent. 

We do not raise our hands lu the void lor thing 
beyond hope 

It IS enough that we give and we get 

We have not crushed tlir jov to the utmost to 
wi ing 

fioni It the wine of pain 

This love Ijetwreii you and me is simple as a 
song 

As Johnson said of Ossian, any one of us could 
write such stuff ad hbiium; but nobody should be 
deceived into thinking it good English, good po- 
etry, good sense, or good cihics. As a maitei of fact 
the third clause of the stanza gives the he to fourih. 
A lover capable of making such a protest is obvi- 
ously too sophisticated to be capable of a simple 
love, Mr. Tagop is no baa-lamb. 

R.H.C. 


mo 
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T.P.’S WEEKLY 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
THE NOBEL PRIZEWINNER 

I'lus summer there was a man in our midst, a 
man living amongst us, walking our I-,tmdoii streets, 
who would seem to the casual observer to belong 
iioi to the present at all, but to the past or the 
fumre. He came to us over the sea, but to look at 
him one would imagine that he came to us over 
the ages This tall, siiaight man, with his flowing 
beaid, his erect head, his kingly bearing, and his 
proud, feailcss eyes w'hich yet have in them a gentle 
look, makes one believe that he must surely have 
stepped out of those far dim days of Arthurian 
legend, when the strong thought it no shame to 
serve the weak, when the wise taught the ignorant 
instead of deceiving them, and when the glory of 
knighthood lav in the earning of it, not in its pos- 
session 

But even if he weie neither tall nor straight, his 
maginticenrlv calm expression, his wonderful air of 
Sc lene repose would attract one's attention in these 
(lavs of much petty hurry. When first I say 
Rabindianaih Tagore, I was reminded irresistibly 
of Walt Whitman's faiiujus hues; 

“‘\Vf levv' equals, indifferent of lands, indifTerent 
of tunes, 

We. enclosers of all continents, all castes, allowrrs 
of all theologies, 

Toinpassionairrs, pertciveis, rapport of men, 

We walk silent among dispiiieis and asseitions, 
but rcjct t not the disputcrs not anything that is as- 
serted, 

We hear the bawling and din, we are reach’d at 
b\ divisions, jcaluiisirs, rrenminafions on every side. 

1 hey close prrrmpioiily upon us to surround us, 
my coniiade, 

\ri we walk unheld, free, the whole earth over, 
joinnewiig up and down till wr make onr inefface- 
able iiiaik upon time and the diverse eras. 

Till we satin an* time and eias, that the men and 
women ol laces, ages to come, may prove biethren 
and lovers as we aie. ’’ 


In England, Tagore is known chiefly as a poet, 
particularly through “Gitanjali*’ (Macmillan, 4s. 6d. 
net.), and W. B. Yeats has said that he is “not only 
a great poet - if not the greatest poet at the present 
time in the world - but he is a great saint, and his 
religious lyrics arc known and sung all over Ben- 
gal.” But he is more than that. In his own country 
he is a prominent thinker and a great reformer. He 
has had a very large share in the making of mod- 
ern Bengal, and, through his activities at Bengal, 
of modern India. 

His family is known and respected far and wide. 
Rabindranath, the youngest son, was the favour- 
ite of his father, the great Maharshi; and when his 
father used to go away for days together along 
the bank of the river, or in a boat, or up into the 
hills, for the purpose of deep meditation, 
Rabindranath was given the privilege of accom- 
panying him, and thus from his earliest boyhood 
he came continually into touch with Nanne. 'Fhe 
beauty of Nature, his father's stern discipline, and 
his own genius are the apparent forces which have 
been working to produce the poet, whose lyrics 
rank with the finest of the old Indian lolk-songs, 
and are frequently mistaken for them by the In- 
dian children. He is now not only a great poet, 
but also a musician, an educationist, and a great 
reformer. And yet he is so gentle, and of so ami- 
able a temperament, that he can rarely refuse a 
request. 

He has learnt very little of the science ol 
music, but by means of his genius in that direc- 
tion, and his soul-stirring voice, he can attract 
hundreds of people. In India, he is one of the 
leaders of the Brahrno Samaj, and at the anni- 
versary festivals, when it is known that 
Rabindranath Tagore will sing, devotees from 
different parts of Bengal, and young men and 
women from all the surroundings villages, throng 
to hear him. He has also a great gift for public 
speaking, and frequently addresses large gath- 
erings in and around Bengal. Mystics, and po- 
ets, loo, are often said to be dreamers, but the 
activities oT this man, who is mystic and poet 
both, are remarkable. For instance, the work to 
which he has already given his heart, is a large 
and successful school which he has at Bholpur! 
With regard to his sociological work, I think he 
might almost be called a Socialist; but if so, 
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then, in this sense, Socialism has always been 
the ideal of India. Tagore says: 

“It has always been the chief endeavour of India 
to establish a bond of kinship with every man whom 
we meet in life. In no case can we regard a human 
being as a mere machine for executing our purpose. 

“India cannot forget the charm of human rela- 
tions in the midst of business. The Hindu religion 
has pointed out the path by which each individual 
can be made to transcend his petty home or village, 
and feel his afQnity with the Universe. Every Hindu 
is bound to perform daily the ‘five ofTerings,* and 
these recall to his mind his beneficent kinship with 
the gods, the sages, his ancestry, the human race, 
and the beasts and birds." 

Those who have read “Giianjali” will be pleased 
to hear that Mr. Tagore is shortly going to bring 
out another book which will contain the lectures 
delivered in London this summer, and also eight 
essays, the titles of which will be as follows:- 

(1) The Relation of the Individual to the 
Universe. 

(2) Soul-Consciousness. 

(3) The Problem of Evil. 

(4) The Problem of Self 

(5) Realisation in Love. 

(6) Realisation in Beauty. 

(7) Realisation of the Finite. 

(8) Realisation of the Infinite. 

For the benefit of idealists, social reformers, and 
others who have not read any of Rabindranath 
Tagore’s works, I will quote here a verse from 
“Gitanjali”: 

“Where the mind is without fear and 
the head is held high; 

Where knowledge is free; 

Where the world has not broken itself 
up into fragments by narrow 
domestic walls. 

Where words come out from the depth 
of Truth: 

Where tireless striving reaches its 
arms towards perfection; 

Where the clear Stream of reason has 


not lost Its way into the dreary 
desert sand of dry habit, 

Where the mind is led forw.iid by 

Thee into ever-widening thought 
and action, 

Into that heaven of Fieedoin, () Loid. 
let iTiy country awake! 

JASPER SMITH 


21 November^ 1913 

THE YORKSHIRE OBSERVER 

p7c6(W) 

Section : LITERATURE 
RECENT VERSE 

The Gardener. By Rabindranath Tagore. 
(Macmillan & Co. Limited, 4s. 6d. ) 

Emotions, intuitions, imagery - if these are the native 
elements of poetry, the Nobel prize has been well 
awarded to Rabindranath Tagore as a poet of the 
year. The wealth and sweetness of his songs per- 
haps impress us the more because they have the 
strange freshness of foreign fruit. They do not, as 
so much English poetry does, draw then inspira- 
tion from Greece They are unrhyined and not 
fettered by set measuies. Although love is theii 
constant theme, there is not a hint throughout the 
volume of the existence of sex problems or a woman 
question. 

This love between you .iiid me is as simple as a 
song, sings the lovei, and the song is as simple as 
young love 

Your veil of the safiron colour makes my eyes 
drunk The jasmine wreath that you wove me thrills 
to my heart like praise 

It is a game of giving and withholding, revealing 
and screening again, some smiles and some little 
shyness, and some sweet, struggles 

It is enough what we give and what we get 

We have not crushed the joy to the utmost to 
wring from it the wjne of pain 
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liU-impulM. Th« oihor m&y run. “ Ym, but «hnt 
differ«oo9 does ihnt iD*k«T Onn ka»w it nil Along *' 
True Onon aUtod, it i« Aljno»t MU-ovidnol. W« 
conat»atly Auum« il m acUua Our tpeveh, evon, la in 
a manaurn moulded to it But it le qd« of thoae trutha 
that ooe koowra. aa it wore, without koowiog. It la not 
applied, or aufficaentlj borne in mind aa a aori of ballaat 
for aailing the coofua^ aeaa of aonal ooutroeeny Nor 
la it a philuaophy dragged into the aub^t; the workar'a 
ordinary talk la cunowdy aaturAted with it Life, not 
wealth — or economioa, the acience of it>— le hia home port 
for adveoturio^ forth on aocial diariiaaton ; and into 
torina of it he inaiata ou trAnalating everything Lend 
him adnft, aud back be ooroea “ That 'a ell vary well, 
but how dole It work out in life I " 

In a aucceaaina of Articlea, I propom to euuniiie 
aotiie current political, economic, and aocinl queationa 
from that atandpoint 

SrctutM RcvNOLiia. 


(^hurt 


snvAMX 

" Tiurr from the kiog'a treaaury ' " the cry ran through 
the town The thiaf niuat be found, or there will be 
trouble for the offiorr of the guarda 

Vajraaen, a atranger from a foreign port, came to 
aell horaes in the town, and, robbed by a hand of robben 
of all hia earninga, waa lying in a mined temple outaide 
the walla They charged him with the theft, chained 
him, and led him through the atreeta to the priaon. 

Proud Shyima, of a panloua charm, aat in bar 
balrciny idly watching the paaaing crowd Suddenly ahe 
ahudd«r«<l and cned to her attendant, AJaa, wL) la 
that godlike young man with a noble faoe, led in cbaina, 
like a common thief f Aak the officer in my name to 
bring him in before me." 

The chief of the guarda came with the priaoner and 
aaid to Shyimk, " Your favor la untimely, my lady, I 
muat hasten to do the king's bidding " 

Vajraaen quickly raia^ hia head and broke out, 
" What caprice la thu of youra, fair ona, to bring me in 
from the street to mock me with your cmel curioaityf " 
Mock you ' " cned Shykmk, " I could gladly take 
your chains upwn my limba in eachange for my jewels " 
Then, turning to the officer, she said, " Take all the 
money I have, and set him free.” 

He bowed and isid, " It cannot be A victim we 
must have to suy th* king's wrath " 

" 1 aak only two days' respite for the pnaoner," 
Shyima The officer amiled and conaaoted 
On the end of his aecond night in pnaon, Vajraaen 
•aid hiB prayers, and aat waiting for his last moment, 
when^suddenly the door opened and the woman appeared 
with a lamp in her banc, and at her signal the guard 
uuchainad the prisoner 

" You oome to me with that lamp, merciful 
woman," said be, "like the dawn with her morning 
star after a uight of delirious fever " 

" Merciful indeed! " Sbykmi cned, and broke out 
in a wild laughter, till tears came with a burst, and 
■b« aribbed and said, " There is no atone bnck in thia 
pnsoQ-iowcr harder than this woman's heart " And 
clutching the prisoner's band, she dragged him out of 
the gates 

On the Varuna’s bank the aun rose A boat waa 
waiUng at the landing. ** Come to the boat with me, 
stranger youth," Sby&mi said, " only know that I have 
cut ill my bonds, and I dnfl in the aame boat with 
you " 

Swiftly the boat ghded on Merrily sang the birds 
Tell me, my love." asked Vajraaen, " wnat untold 
wealth did you spend to buy my freedom f " 

■■ Hush, not novv," aaid ShykmA 

Morning wore oc U> noon. Village women had 


the nver bank, ard vanished in the vague of the woods 
lik« a 'Ire-iin meriting into sleep, and Vajraaen, with 
Jchin,; heart, aat silent in the boat 

RsBrvDaavATH Tacowr. 


over 'i ho village pstn giaieu lu luv suu an 
In the warm guaia of the noontide wind ShyimA's 
dropped from b«r face. Vajraaen murmured to bar 
•aia, " You freed me from a bond that waa bnef to bind 
me in a bond everlaating. Let me know how il waa 
done " The woman draw her veil over bar face and 
•aid, " Not now, my beloved." 

The day waned, and it darkened. The breeae died 
awav. The crasoeut moon glimmered feebly at the adga 
of the ateal-blaok water. 

Shyimi aat in the dark, resting her head on tb* 
youth's shoulder. Uer hair fall loose on hia anna. 
" What I did for you waa hard, beloved," ahe said in 
a faint whisper, “ but it is harder to toll you. 1 ahAll 
tell a m few words. It was the lo\e>sick buy Uttiya, 
who took your plaoe, charging himself with the theft, 
and making me a present of hii life. My greatest am 
has bean oommitl^ for the love of you, my bast 
beloved." 

While ahe spoke the crescent moon had set. The 
atiUneaa of the forest waa heavy with the sleep of oount- 
less birds Slowly the youth^s arm slipped from tba 
womau’a waist. Sileuce round tliem became hard and 
cold aa a atone 

Suddenly the woman fell at his feet and clung to 
bis knees crying, " Forgive me, my lord Leave it to 
my Ood to punish me for my am." 

Snatching hia feet away, Vajraseu hoarsclj cned, 
" That ray life should be bought by the pr.ee of a sin I 
that every breath of mine should ^ accui'sed' " 

Ha stood up and leapt from the boat on to the bank, 
and entered the forest He walked on a:id on till tba 
path cloaad, and the dense tree*, tangled with craepert, 
stopped him with fearful fantastic gestures. Tired, ha 
•at on the ground. But who waa >1 that foliowod him 
ID silence the long dark way, and stood at his back like 
a phantom I 

" Will you not leave mef " shouted Vajraaen In 
a moment the woman fell upon him with an impetuous 
Hood of caraaaea, with her tumbling hair and trailing 
robaa, with her abowenng kiaaas and panting breath she 
eoverad him ail over In a voice choked with pent'Up 
tears, ahe aaid, " No, no, I shall never leave you I 
have sinned for you. Strike me if you will, kill me with 
your own hands." 

The atill black neae of the forest shivered for a 
moment, a horror ran tbrougb the twisting roots of trees 
underground A groan and a smotbered breath roM 
through the night, and a body fall down upon tha 
withered leavee. 

The morning aun flashed on the fsr-awsy spue of 
the temple when Vajrasen came out of the woods He 
wander^ in tha hot aun the whole day by the river on 
the sandv waste, and never rested for a moment 

In the evening be simlesaly went back to the boat. 
There on the bed lay an anklet. He clutched it, and 
prcBsad it to his heart till it bruised him He fell prone 
upon the blue manUe'left lying in s heap in the comer, 
bid his face in its folds, and from ita silken touch sod 
evaaiire fragrance struggled to absorb into his being the 
memory of a dear living body 

The night shook with a tense and tingling silence. 
The moon bid behind the Ireca Vajraaen stood up and 
stretched out hia arms towards the woods, and madly 
called, " Come, my love, oome' " 

Suddenly a figure came out of the darknru, and 
stood on the bnnk of the water 
" Come, love, come' " 

" I have oome, my beloved Your dear hands failed 
to kill me It IS my doom tu live " 

SbyAmi came and stood before the youth He 
looked at her face, he moved a step to take her to bis 
arme — then thrust her away with both hands and cried, 
" Why, oh why. did you come back I " 

He shut hia eyes, turning his face, and said, " Go, 
go. leave me." 

For a minute the woman stood silent before she knelt 
at hia feet, and bowed low Then ahe rose and want up 


weapon of injured 'eoquetry, it aeema good to use a 
rollicking Anstophaoic humor, rather than a finely 
jiointed wit. But eeoenlially, of course, Mr Shaw means 
us to take Captain Edstaaton of George III 'a Light 
Dragoons aa a type of Major Jones of George V ’• Heavy 
Cavalry , and to show In the gallant aoidier who daclioee. 


Fig. 14 Tagore’s story in Ths iVation 

22 November. 1913, p356-357 
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And the loved one asks; 

Tell rnc if this be all true, iny lover tell me if this 
be true ... 

Do the memories of banished months of May 
linger in my limbs^ 

Does the earth, like a harp, shiver into songs 
with the touch of my fcci^ 

is it then true that the dewdrops fall from the 
eyes of night when I am seen, and the morning light 
is glad when it wraps my body roiind^ 

Is it true, is it true, that your love travelled alone 
through ages and worlds in search of me? 

What could our feminists answer to this poet? 
For he sings only to woman as she has been:- 

You could humble at your feet the proudest heads 
in the world. 

But it is your loved ones, unknown to fame, whom 
you choose to worship, thcrefoie I worship you 
The perfection of your arms would add glory to 
kingly splendour with their touch. 

But you use them to sweep away the dust, and 
too make clean vruu humble home, therelore I am 
filled with awe 

We turn pages vainly for something to criticise 
oi appraise; we can only enjoy, and struggle to 
resist the temptation to quote One moic song only, 
then:- 

Revciend sir, forgive tins pan of sinners 
Spring winds to-day aie blowing in wild eddies, 
driving dust and dead leaves away, and with them 
your lessons are all lost 

Do not say, father, that life is a vanity 
Foi we have made a truce with death foi once, 
and only for a few fragrant hours we two have been 
made immortal .. 

If friendly people came and flocked around us, 
we should humbly bow to them and say 

This extravagant good fortune is an embarrass- 
ment to us. Room is scarce in the finite sky where 
we dwell For in the springtime flowers come in crowds, 
and the busy wings of bees jostle each other Our 
little heiivcn, where dwell only we two immortiils, is 
too absurdly narrow. 


nj‘5 

The reader must not be left with the iinpiessioii 
that love-songs so exquisite are all the book con- 
tains Friendship and childhood find a place, and 
joy IS not the only note. But the intellet iiial appeal 
is of the slightest. One does not miss it, yet there 
are moods in which, at least with English leadeis, 
other singers would iiave on that acromii rnoie 
acceptance. 


22 f/oi ember, 1913 

THE BAZAAR, EXCHANGE AND MART 

pi 083 (2\V) 

.. I’he Indian Poet, Rahindianaili lagoie, who has 
been awarded the Nolx l Pii/e foi liteiaiiiie - sum 
of about Z^HOOO this ye.u - was l^oi n lather than 
hall a century ago. He is an example of the school 
boy who does not like school, and pielers to read 
books in the running biooks and seimons m stones. 
To such good purpose did he do this tliat he has a 
wide reputation, not only as a j)oet, but as a phi- 
losopher as well. What is }>eihaps moie strange is 
that he carries on a laige school at Bolepur, neai 
Calcutta, and teaches his pupils in tlie open an. 

In the face of Mi lagoie's gieai success ■ foi 
the Nobel Prizes are not awaided foi nothing or to 
please a cotene of log-iolleis - attention may well 
be diiecied to his recently published volume of verse, 
entitled “Fhe GardeneT'. Mi I'agoie wiote this m 
Bengali, and has ii«mslaied it hiinsell into English, 
which he speaks fliirntl), liaving lived in l.ondoii 
for some \ears, “ Fhe (iardenei”, then, is the book 
of the hour, and the rriiics with an eve on the 
Nobel award are praising it, ilicuigh every readei 
should judge for himself in matters ol this kind. 
“The Gaidcner” is published bv Messeis Macmillan 
and Co. at Is. bd. net. 
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IMAGINING TAGORE 

26 \oieinhfh 191') 

PALL MALL GAZETTE 

p3c2-S DE 

THE POET AND THE CHILD 

“The Crescent Moon”, By Rabindrainath 

Tagore (London; Macmillan.) 4s. 6d. net. 

riic new Nobol Lam rate sliouM be a godsrnd to the 
p\iblishers, ronsideiing the long acrmiiiilalion of his 
poems; and, it the reading world is e(jual to rhe or- 
deal. there are many epics of Mr. Tagore's stored away 
m the native memory which 
should keep the pnniing-presses 
bliss foi veais to come. Heie. 
howevei, is nothing lengthy 
nothing that taxes the memory 
It IS a new revelation of the poet- 
mmd, and it says something new 
and unexpected where so many 
complacent grown-ups believed 
there was nothing more to be 
said. We mean that strange re- 
gion the child-mind, and one 
wlii( h some few of us know to 
be far from being really ex- 
ploited oi explored And thus 
the child-mind ;s tlie one piecx 
on the map of hurn.iii psychol- 
ogv whith (leseives to Ik‘ marked 
ofl as white for more reasons 
than one 

Ml. Tagoie, we take it, has 
worked fiTim memoi’V’ and in- 
tuition as well. A deeply icllec- 
tive and reteiuise mind like his 
must treasure up many things 
from childhood that no child 
ever yet had the power of ex- 
piessing A father, with his pow- 
ers of observation, must have renewed all these im- 
ages by clo.se association with children of his own. 
.And so Hue a poet, living so completely in the inner 
\/oild of the spirit and its profound smudicities, can- 
not fail to touch many half-forgotten chords within 
us whenever he is moved to speak through the lips of 
a child and address himself to the wonders and the 
riddles ot the world. In theM* translations of some 


forty lyrics he touches once more the national and 
authentic spirit of Indian speecli with an artlessness 
that is not far short of genius, but it is the effortless 
and searching character of his thought that appeals 
to us, and not the method of expression, however 
beautiful. Reading these things over in a spirit of en- 
joyment tliat has no critical misgivings, one is moved 
to quote and cjuote, and leave the exti'acts undiscussed, 
so that the reader may take each gem and set it in 
appropriate commentary for Iiimself Here, for in- 
stance, are a few pieces that strike us in the course of 
a book which contains in a modest compass many 
similar things: 

'‘Where have 1 come from, 
where did you pick me up.^” the 
baby asked its mother. 

She answered half crying, half 
laughing, and clasping the baly to 
her hi cast - 

“You were hidden in iny heari 
as Us desire, niy darling 

“In all my hopes and my loves, 
in my life, in the life of my mother 
you have lived. 

“When in giilhood m> hr.ui was 
opening its petals, you lioverecl as a 
fragrant e about it 

“Your render softness bloomed 
in my youthful limbs, like a glow in 
the sky before sunrise 

“Heaven’s first darling, twin-boin 
with the morning light, you have 
floated down the stream of the 
world's life, and at last you have 

stranded on my heart “ 

* * ^ 

Mother, I really think the flow- 
ers go to sthool underground 

They do their lessons with doors 
shut, and if they want to come out 
to play before it is time, their mas- 
ter makes them stand in a corner 

When the rains come they have then holidays 
♦ ♦ ♦ 

Mother, I do want to leave otf my lessons now 
I have been at my book all the morning 

You say it is only twelve o'clock Suppose it isn’t 
any later; lan’i you ever think it is afternoon when 
ir is only twelve o’clot 1 ^ 



THE CRESCENT .MOON. 

[From the fcvcr druf^n by Mr. 7. Moore. 


Fig. 15 

Pall Mall Gazette 26 November, 1913, p3 
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If twelve o’clock can come *n the night, why can’t 

the night come when it is twelve o’clock^ 

* * * 

What nice stories, inothei, you can tell us! Why 
can’t father write like that, I wonder’ 

Did he never hear from his own moihei stones 
of giants and fairies and princesses’ 

Has he forgotten them all’ 

When my father wastes such heaps of papei, 
mother, you don’t seem to rnind at all 

But if I take only one sheet to make a boat with, 
you say, “Child, how troublesome you are!” 

What do you think of father’s spoiling sheets and 
sheets of paper with black marks all over on both 
sides? 

* « 4 > 

I saw the postman bringing letteis in his bag for 
almost everybody in the town 

Only, father’s letters he keeps to read himself 1 
am sure the postman is a wicked man 

When I finish my writing, do you think I shall be 
so foolish as father and drop it into the horrid post- 
man’s bag’ 

I shall bring it to you myself without waiting, 
and letter by Icuei 'li«‘lp you to read my writing 
I know the postman does not like to give you the 
really nice letters 

« « 4 > 

There are many flashes of insight which we can- 
not in fairness detach from their context, such as 
“the lightning scratches the sky with its nails,” and 
the world’s “a land of a hundred cross-roads.” But 
little we have stolen enough from Mr. lagorc’s lit- 
tle casket, and we are so far from penitence that 
we wish we could also borrow one of the quaintly 
symbolical colour-drawings which go to illustrate 
the book through the pencils of native artists, some 
of them members of Mr. Tagore’s own family. In- 
stead we give a fragment of the cover design by 
Mr. T. Siurge Moore, poet and kindred spirit, to 
whom the book is dedicated. 


21 J\fot ember, 

THE GLOBE 

p8c3 (DEi 

Section : TO-DAY’S BOOK 
FOR OF SUCH IS THE KINGDOM 
“THE CRESCENT MOON”.* 
(PUBLISHED TODAY) 

Whether Rabindranath 7'agore is indeed one ol 
the woild’s great poets tune alone can show It is 
impossible for his c ontemporaiies to see his work 
in the perspective of posterity oi fix the place in 
literature which it will ultimately fill But we can at 
least be certain that he is an authentic voice When 
the “Gitanjali" was published iti the poet’s own 
pellucid English it was recognised at once that a 
new force had appealed, that here was at the vision 
of a true seer. This man, we felt, saw into the core 
of things, and give new values to all that came within 
his range. To question the newness of his gospel was 
possible; to doubt its truth, impossible; yet ns pre- 
cepi.s seemed as hard to follow as did the words of 
a great teacher to the young man of great posses- 
sions who listened and “went away sorrowful.” 

THE CHILD-MIND 

In the “Crescent Moon” Rabindranath Tagore of- 
fers a revelation more profound and more subtle than 
that in the “(Jitanjali.’’ He opens to us the rhild-mind 
- that mind which all of us have possessed, and all 
save an inspired few have long ago forgotten. The 
Greeks forgot it because they never ceased to be chil- 
dren, and there is nothing a child forgets so soon as 
the being he was a year ago; in the Hebrews in all 
but 0.*e - it was smothered beneath the deceitfulness 
of riches, and even to the great Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles it seemed a thing to be “put away.” 

How far the Oriental in general, with his con- 
ception of personality so different from oui own, 
has kept hold upon this wonderful thing we do not 
kno^^ Rabindranath I’agore may be as unique in 
the eyes of the East as he is in those of the West, 
or he may be only the interpreter to us of his own 


♦“The Crcscciii Moon”, by Rabindranath Tagore 
Translated from the original Bengali by the author 
(Macmillan and Co , 4s. 6d. net). 
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I ate. VVe cannoi tell. But at least we can be certain 
that this revelation of the child-mind is richer, more 
complete, more convincing than any ol which we 
have had previous knowledge. It is a great thing to 
have the power of perfect expiession; it is a greater 
to be able to apply it to the thoughts and dreams 
of innocence, “for of such” it has been written, “is 
the Kingdom of fleavcn.” 

MOTHER AND BABY 

What the baby says to his mother is one of the 
mysierfes of childhood. Rabindranath Tagore strives 
again and again to reveal it, but never, we think, 
with greater success than in the exquisite little idyll 
called “The Champa Flowers.” 

Supposing 1 became a champa flower, just for 
tun, and grew on a branch high up that tree, and 
shook in the wind with laughter and danced upon 
the newly-budded leaves, would you know me, mother? 

You would call, “Baby, where arc you?” and I 
should laugh to myself and keep quite quiet. 

I should slowly open my petals and watch you at 
your work 

When after your bath, with wet hair spread on 
your shoulders, you walked through the shadow of 
ihe champa tree to the little court where you say 
your players, you would notice the scent of the flower, 
but not know that it came fiom me. 

When after the midday meal you sat at the win- 
dow reading “Rarnayana” and the tree’s shadow fell 
over your hair and your lap, I should fling my wee 
little shadow on to the page of your book , just where 
you were reading 

But would you guess that it was the tiny shadow 
of your little child? 

Everyone knows how a child gilds his common- 
place surrounding with the wealth of his imagina- 
tion: how he sees dragons in the water-bull, where, 
indeed, they are many and fierce; tigers in the hay- 
field; and princesses - princesses, as Mr. Kenneth 
Graham, would say, “of the right sort” - in the wood- 
shed. But has the curious power to “make-believe” 
while not really believing ever been more beautifully 
cr more perfectly expressed than in this little verse?: 

The princess lies sleeping on the far-away shore 
of the seven impassable seas 


There is none in the world who can find her but 
myself 

She has bracelets on her arms and pearl drops in 
her ears; her hair sweeps down upon the floor. 

She will wake when 1 touch her with my magic 
wand, and jewels will fall from her lips when she smiles. 

But let me whisper in your ear, mother; she is 
there in the corner of our terrace where the pot of 
the tulsi plant stands. 

THOUGHTS ON DEATH 

“Lusiasti satis”: Rabindranath Tagore has not for- 
gotten that even in the heart of the child there is 
“blind desire. In his eyes fore-knowledge of death.” 
Children, without being at all morbid, muse upon 
death much more than we imagine: 

I shall become a dream, and through the little 
opening of your eyelids I shall slip into the depths of 
your sleep, and when you wake up and look round 
startled, like a twinkling firefly 1 shall flit out into 
the darkness. 

When, on the great festival of puja, the neigh- 
bours' children come and play about the house. I 
shall melt into the music of the flute and throb in 
your heart all day. 

Dear Auntie will come with puja-presents and 
will ask, “Where is our baby, sister?" Mother, you 
will tell her softly, “He is in the pupils of my eyes, he 
is in my body and in my soul.” 

That is expressed in a form beyond the power 
of any child to command, but that it truly reveals 
what every child occasionally thinks and feels we 
cannot doubt. 

The poems before us make altogether -a book of 
less than a hundred pages of laige print, yet they de- 
pict every phase of the child's imagination. Their rich- 
ness and beauty will be sufBciendy obvious fiom the 
examples we have given, and these qualides are even 
more apparent when the poet turns from childhood 
itself to gaze ^pon the motherhood which enfolds it. 

“Where have I come from, where did you pick 
me up?" the baby asked its mother. 

She answered half crying, half laughing, and clasp- 
ing the baby to her breast “ 
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**You were hidden in my, heart as its desire, my 
darling. 

**You were in the dolls of my childhood’s games; 
and when with clay I made the image of my god 
every morning, I made and unmade you then. 

“You were enshrined with our household deity, 
in his worship I worshipped you. 

“In all my hopes and my loves, in my life, in the 
life of my mother you had lived.” 

“You were in the dolls of my childhood's games." 
There is the secret of the eternal storage, the ma- 
ternal impulse pressing ever upon the mother that 
is to be. A girl-child playing with her doll is a great 
mystery: it is the coming into operation of that 
divine force which compels us to reject a merely 
mechanical explanation of Nature. 

THE FOETUS PURPOSE. 

Every poet seeks to explain himself, knowing that 
no one else can undertake the task. In the work of 
Rabindranath Tagore such self-explanation is con- 
stant, and is, perhaps, one of the chief secrets of 
his power 

I stopped for a moment in my lonely way under 
the starlight, and saw spread before me the dark- 
ened cartli surrounding with her arms countless homes 
furnished with cradles and beds, mothers’ hearts and 
evening lamps, and young lives glad with a gladness 
that knows nothing of its value for the world. 

In these poems it is his purpose to expound the 
“gladness that knows nothing of its value for the 
world," and he has succeeded. Not the least won- 
derful thing about his success is that it has been 
achieved in an alien language. Few Englishmen have 
such a command over their own tongue as is pos- 
sessed by this inspired Bengali. 


4 Decembefy 1913 

EVENING STANDARD AND 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE 

p(viii)c2(DE) 

FAIRY TALES 

The Crescent Moon, by Rabindranath lagorc. 
(Macmillan, 4s. 6d.), is, of course, another Eastein 
production. Tagore’s delicate gift comes out strongly 
in the little wistful sketches of childhood, especially 
in the one called “The Beginning”, “Where have I 
come from" asks the baby “You were hidden in my 
heart as its desire", the mother answers, “you were 
in the dolls of my child’s games and when with 
clay I made the image of my god eveiy morning I 
made and unmade you then" The book does stnctly 
belong among fairy-tales, but it is of a magical 
world that it tells. 


6 December, 1913 

THE BIRMINGHAM DAILY POST 

p8c7(D) 

LITERATURE OF THE DAY 
EX ORIENTE LUX 

During the last three or four months the Bengali 
poems of Rabindranath Tagore, translated by him- 
self into English, have been attracting in an ex- 
traordinary manner the attention of the reading 
public. I'heir excellence has been piaised again 
and again in newspaper and maga/ine, with no 
dissentient voice. Just when the leaders of literary 
reviews were beginning to get over theii surprise 
that translations of Asiatic poems should be greeted 
as masterpiece of English literature, the aw'ard of 
the Nobel prize to theii author levealed tiie fact 
that his reputation was not confined within the 
limits of England, but had overflowed to the Eu- 
ropean Continent, where his poems must have been 
chiefly read in the form of translations of transla- 
tions. When we consider the immense difficulty, 
or, as some would maintain, the impossibility, of 
adequately translating poetry from one language 
to another, when we remember that the great epics 
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and dramas of Sanskrit literature have never been 
translated as to become properly appreciated 
by lovers of poetry in England or any other Eu- 
ropean counirv, the eagerness with which Mr. 
lagore’s translations are being welcomed by thou- 
sands of readers is somewhat astounding, and is 
all the more reniaikable when the character ol 
the poems is taken into consideration. For they 
are mystical and Irequently obscure, and are ended 
with a subtle charm of thought and melody which 
could hardly be expected to command the ap- 
plause of large numbers of readers. 

So fai three volumes of Mr. Fagore’s poems 
luwc appeared at short inlet vals fust, the 
‘Gitanjali’’ (Song OfTerings), w'irh an introduction 
by Mr Yeats; then the “Gardener ’ (lyrics of Love 
and Life); and lately, the “Crescent Moon " As they 
are all lyrical and express the thoughts or feelings 
of the author, they will be of great interest to the 
biograjjhical historian of literature from the light 
they thiow upon the personality of the author. They 
should be taken one after the other in the opposite 
order to that of their public aiion. For the “Cres- 
cent Moon" tieais of child-life, and gives the fan- 
cies ol the author when he was a little boy; the 
“(iaidener" mainly consists of love songs; the 
“Gitanjali" is pervaded by the deep religious spirit 
that came when advancing years brtjught the philo- 
sophic mind A prose counterp: it to the “Gitanjali" 
is provided by the “Sadhana," a collection of lec- 
luies lately delivered m Lc^ndon by Mr. Tagore on 
the 1 elation of the individual soul to the Infinite 
and othei kindred subjects The poetry of the 
“Gitanjali" is, like most mystical poetry, capable of 
dilTereni interpretations, varying according to the 
mind of the reader, fhose to whom it seems ob- 
scure may olten find the key to the symbolism in 
the prose of the “Sadhana," so that it is well to 
study the two woiks side by side. We are often struck 
by the close lesemblance between the main ideas 
of Mr. Tagore’s philosophy and those expressed in 
the pcieiiy ot Wordswoith, Shelley, and "fennyson 
When the poet prays that he “may never lose the 
bliss of the touch of the one in the play of the 
many, and speaks of the infinite sky where “reigns 
the stainless while radiance," the very language 
irresistibly reminds us of the conclusion of the 
“Adonais." fhe “Sadhana," in the spirit of 
IcTinyson s Palace of Art," cc/iidemns whomsoever 


is inclined to give himself up to “some secluded 
enjoyment of his own imaginings, away from the 
sky-towering temple of the greatness of humanity 
which the whole of mankind, in sunshine and storm, 
is toiling to erect through the ages.” But it is above 
all with Wordsworth that Mr. Tagore is in agree- 
ment. They both lake an extremely optimistic view 
of nature and they express the same ideas about 
duty, and the relation of man to nature and the 
infinite power manifested through nature as Love. 
This similarity is, however, not due to imitation, 
for the poetical metaphysic of the “Gitanjali” is 
clearly traced in the “Sadhana” to its origin in the 
“Upanishads,” the wisdom of which the poet at an 
early age imbibed from his father’s teaching. Other 
points of similarity between Eastern and Western 
poetry are due to those touches of nature that make 
the whole world kin. The Indian child whose fan- 
cies arc depicted in the “Crescent Moon" is very 
like little boys and girls in England. He sees the 
watchman swinging his lantern in the dark and 
lonely lane with the same rest and fascination with 
which Stevenson’s boy watches Leeric, the 
lamplighter, going by with ladder and light. 

Mr. Tagore’s translations of his Bengali poems 
are written in ihythmical prose, like Wall Whitman’s 
“Leaves of Grass” and the Authorised Version of 
the Psalms and the Prophets. Professoi Mackail 
has taught us to look for patterns in the language 
of poetry. The pattern that we find in Mr. Tagore’s 
poems is not that of rhymes and regular metie, 
but rather a rhythm of sense, something like the 
parallelism of Hebrew poetry, but less regulai fhat 
is to say, there is frequent repetition of similar 
thoughts or different expressions of the same 
thought all combining in perfect harmony wih the 
main idea of each poem. In the “Crescent Moon" 
and the “Gardener” a refrain is frequently em- 
ployed to give a distinct frame- work to the poems. 
This has something of the effecl of the repciiiion 
of lines in the triolet, as may be seen in the fol- 
lowing love song: 

Do not my love, without asking my leave 
I have watched all night, and now my eyes arc 
heavy with sleep, 

I fear lest I loss you when I am sleeping 
Do not go, my love, without asking my leave 
I siart up and stretch my hands to toiuh you. 
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1 ask myself, “Is it a dream?” 

Could I but entangle your feet with my heart, 

and hold them fast to my breast! 

Do not go, my love, without asking my leave 

In the “Gitanjali,” the poems in which were 
composed at a later date, the refrain is dispensed 
with, and the unity and melody of the lyrics de- 
pend on a less distinct but more perfect harmony 
of sense and rhythm. Freedom from the trammels 
of rhymes and metric systems gives these Indian 
poems a kind of flower-like grace such as can sel- 
dom be found in European poetry There is a simi- 
lar absence of definite form in the matter of the 
poems. The landscapes are seldom depicted in de- 
tail, and the characters of the persons introduced 
are types rather than individuals. There is a singu- 
lar softness, an absence of harshness and angular- 
ity, about the poems which would make stiff and 
unnatural in their bonds of rhyme and metre. This 
is, indeed, a general feature of Indian poetry, which 
is most strikingly manifested in the “Sakuntala” of 
Kalidas, and gives something of an invertebrate 
character even to the great Sanskrit epics. 

The chief significau* c of Mr. Tagore’s triumph is 
that it marks the culmination of the development of 
an offshoot of English literature the importance of 
which has not been sufiiciently recognised. Indian- 
English poetry cannot well be ignored henceforward, 
seeing that two of its representatives have been the 
only English authors who have won the annual Nobel 
prize for literature. The world must ikjw awaken to 
the fact that English literature has made great pmgress 
in India. Sir Edwin Arnold, in his “Light of A.sia,'’ 
was the first English poet who was able from per- 
sonal experience to give an adequate representation 
of India. He was followed by Sir Alfred Lyall, Kipling, 
and Professor Bain of Poona. Nor have the natives 
of India been behindhand in celebrating their na- 
tive land in English verse. First came Toru Dutt, the 
Bengali poetess, who was cut olT by an untimely 
death before her genius had time to mature. Yet her 
story of Savitri, the Indian Alcestis, and her other 
“Ballads and Legends of Hindostan,” have woti an 
honourable place in English liteiature. Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu, of Haidrabad, has produced lyrics, passion- 
ate and pathetic, that can hold their own in com- 
parison with the work of any English poetess. Mr. 
Pal, a pleader of Bombay, has told in the smoothest 
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of blank verse a legendary story of the gieai Indian 
king Vikram. Mr. Romesh Dun has given us excel- 
lent poetical translations of ilie “Ramayana" and 
“Mahabharata.” Good poems have also been writ- 
ten in English by Manmohun (}liose and Geece C. 
Dutt, the author of “(Cherry Stones. ” When to all 
this large and excellent output of excellent work we 
add the poetry of Mr Pagore, we have a large amount 
of good verse that may rival the piodin tions of the 
English muse in Austialia, Ganada, oi America 1 his 
development of English liteiature in Asia is likely to 
assume much laiger dimensions in the future India, 
in spite of religious and racial differences, is gradu- 
ally acquiring national senlimeiit, but Ims no na- 
tional language of her own. The Bombay Maiailia 
cannot understand the Bengali poems of Mi. Tagore, 
nor can the Bengali understand Sindhi, Gujarathi, 
CanaiTse, or the Diavidian languages of Southern 
India. Thus it is that the English language is in 
India what Latin was for many centuries in Europe 
It is the only means of communu airori between the 
educated Indians all over the peninsula, and, conse- 
quently, if a great renaissance of national literature 
takes place in India, it must almost neccs.sarily be in 
the English language 

.] M 


G Dei ember, 1913 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

p7cT5tD) 

[This JS t!ir relevant poiiiun of a long articlr incoipo- 
rating tlu leview of Amlie Ciide ^ “Pretrxies and a 
geiiei.il discussion on Tagore’s woiks) 

BOOKS AND BOOKMEN 

I'here is little doubt that what some people are largely 
calling the “Indian Renaissance," but which ma\ be 
better described as the rise of Mi. Tagoie upon the 
West, is, as yet, the most striking event in the poetry 
of the centuiv. The coniiast beiw'een the woik of 
Kipling and I’agore, the two English recipients of 
the Nobel Prize, is too obvious to dwell on, but one 
might almost think that Tagore had been raised up 
for the express purpose of refuting Kipling s best- 
known line, “East is East and West is West, and never 
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ilie twain shall meet ’ Meie is a member of a lace 
difleient from oui own, of a civilisation nor only 
diflVrent but antithetic, one summed up in the word 
‘‘meditation ’ as ours is in the word “energy,” and 
yet no sooner do the accents of his voice fall upon 
the eais of the Western peoples than they recognise 
It and hear as if “the voice of their own soul heard 
in the calm of thought.” Beneath the distinctions, 
which although they seemed fundamental prove to 
be superficial, that separate the laces, Mr. Tagore 
has stuck down to the principles that unify the race. 
Ills themes are of the sort that have gone to the 
making of literature in all ages, but no one has 
handled them recently with the immediacy and 
intensity of vision and feeling that are his. They arc 
old, but in his hands have the freshness of dew upon 
voting flowers. They are majestic and yet are set forth 
with an inimitable flelicacy and tenderness. In the 
West they have been turned into abstractions and 
have been subjected to all the apparatus and feel- 
ing It is all to the good that a literature that has 
found its way with such astonishing directness into 
the heart of a civilisation engrossed in its science, 
its commerce, and its machinery should be rapidly 
on tlie increase Close upon “Gitanjali” came “The 
Caidener,” close upon the latter came the charm- 
ing and w'insome “Crescent Moon” and now comes 
“Sadhana ” Certain w'ords in the preface to 
“Sadhana” are exceedingly il.uminative. 

“For Western scholars,” says Mr. Tagore, “the 
religious scriptures ol India seem to possess merely 
a retrospective and archaeological interest, but 
to us they are of living importance, and we can- 
not help exhibited in labelled cases - mummified 
specimens of human thought and aspiration, pre- 
served foi all time in the wrappings of erudi- 
tion.” Exactly, and so have onr own scriptures. 
Then tomes the secret of much of Mr. Tagore’s 
genius and of the charm of his w'oik. “The mean- 
ing of the experiences of great hearts can never 
be exhausted by any one system of logical inter- 
pi elation They have to be endlessly explained 
by the tommentaries of individual lives, and they 
gain an added mystery in each new revelation. 
'^*o me the verses of the Upanishads and the teach- 
ings ot Budilha have ever been things of the spirit, 
and therefore endowed with boundless vital 
growth.” 


8 December, 1913 

THE SCOTSMAN 

p3c5(D) 

Secdoni CURRENT UTERATURE 

THE CRESCENT MOON . By Rabindranath 
Tagore. With eight illustrations in colour. 4s. 6d. 
net. London : Macmillan & Co. 

SADHANA : The Realisarion of Life. By 
Rabindranath Tagore. 5s. net. London : Macmillan 
& Co. 

It is but a short time ago that Mr. Rabindranath 
Tagore made his first appeal to a European audi- 
ence with the prose translations from his own Bengali 
verse which he published in the volume entitled 
“Gitanjali”. The worth of these r^^markablc poems 
won immediate recognition, and then author has 
had the high honour conferred upon him of the 
Nobel Prize for literature This prevailing note in 
“Gitanjali” was that of a profound and imaginative 
mysticism. In the second volume of translations, 
“The Gardener”, Mr. Tagore gave a selection from 
his love poems. Now in “The Crescent Moon” he 
presents English prose versions of some of his lyr- 
ics of child-life. These, it must be confessed, have 
scarcely the same poetic value as the poems con- 
tained in the two previous volumes; but they arc at 
the same time tender, exquisite and beautiful lyr- 
ics, in which a fancy, sometimes grave, plays round 
the child’s thoughts and imaginations. The best of 
them is the piece “When I bring you coloured toys, 
my child” which appeared in “Gitanjali”, but some 
of the new ones are worthy to stand by its side. 
There is, for example, the pathetic lament, “The 
Recall”, beginning:- 

“Thc night was dark when she went away, and 
they slept. 

“The night is dark now, and I call for her, ‘Come 
back my darling; the world is asleep, and no one 
would know, if you came for a moment while the 
stars are gazing at stars “ 

But the whole book is full of good things put 
in that wonderfully musical English of which Mr. 
Tagore, with a feeling for the language which is 
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marvellous in a member of another race, has caught 
the secret. The volume is illustrated with a number 
of delicate colour pictures executed by Indian art- 
ists. In “Sadhana”, Mr. Tagore puts into book form 
a number of addresses on the Indian philosophical 
oudook upon life and the universe which he has 
delivered before American and English audiences. 
They consist of expositions of the teaching of the 
Upanishads and of Buddha, expressed in a style of 
great lucidity and simplicity, and illumined by many 
striking poetical analogies. Some of the most inter- 
esting passages are those in which the author con- 
trasts Indian doctrine with Christian teaching. To 
Western students of philosophy and religion the 
book should appeal, both for its own sake as an 
expression of a gifted poet’s creed, and as an en- 
lightened interpretation of the Oriental spirit. 


10 December, 1913 

THE NORTHERN ECHO 

p6c4(D) 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S 
CHILD POEMS 

Mr. Tagore's translations of hi.s Bengali child poems 
are as impressive as they are unique. By this we do 
not mean that the thought is always new to the 
English reader. Such a poem as “The Beginning" 
with its remarkable likeness to George MacDonald’s 
well-known piece, provides one of several cases in 
which similarity of diction as well as of thought are 
obvious. But all these psalms of childhood show a 
penetrating knowledge and eastern beauty which are 
most impressive. The highest point is reached in 
such p6ems as “The Judge", “Benediction" and the 
“Child Angel". It is impossible to quote either of 
these at length but here are some thoughts culled 
from these and one or two other poems - 

“I alone have a right :o blame and punish for he 
only may chastise who loves”. 

On a baby - 

“He has come into this land of an hundred cross 
roads. 1 know not how he chose you from the crowd, 


came lo your door, and giaspeci youi hand lo ask his 
way Keep his inist, lead him straight, and bless him " 

“I wish I could travel by the road that t rosses 
baby’s mind, and out beyond all bounds wheie rea- 
son makes kites of her laws and flies them and truth 
sets fact free from its fetters” 

The careful reader will notice many touches in- 
terpreting life in Bengal; the singing as people travel, 
walking through the shadow of the Champa tree to 
the court where the prayers are said; the howl of 
the jackals in the island overgrown with weeds, 
women coming to fill their jars in a pond beneath 
the shaggy banyan tier, and so on 

This beautiful edition contains eight colouied 
illustrations from drawings by native ai fists. 
Macmillan and Co. 4s. 6d. net. 


10 December, 1913 

PUNCH 

p494(W) 

MR. PUNCH’S OWN INDIAN POET 

It is well known that Mr. Ftm(h desiies to keep abreast 
of all such literary movements as m.^ny elevate hu- 
manity by purifying the more obvious emotions and 
throwing a veil of poetry ovei die expression of thought 
It is plain that this object cannot be properly ai'amed 
without the possession of at least one highly qiiahned 
Indian poet ready at all times to break into veise (oi, 
as some might say, to drop into poetry) on cv-r-iy subject 
that may conceivably be treated through the medium 
of meiic Such an assistant ;Vfr. Ftirirh has at last se- 
cured. It is not necessary that this gentleman s name 
should be divulged. Mr Funch\ word is a sulliciein 
guarantee both for the poet’s existence and for lus 
unimpeachable good faith in the dischaige of his 
poetical duties. Moreover, it is not to be suiiposeci 
that Ml. Punch would be willing to pay die substan- 
tial honorariiin to which he has commmed himself 
unless he had previously satisfied himself that his poet 
was the genuine article. 

After much consideiation Xfr. Punch has decided 
not to publish his poet’s effusions in the original. It 
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is a characteristic of true Indian poetry that it should 
be as effective in a prose translation as in iu own 
language. It is only necessary to add that Mr. Punches 
corps of translators has all the best Rabindranath 
qualifications, and that their work may be depended 
upon to convey to English readers all the simple 
mysticism and the plaintive out-pourings which dis- 
tinguish the votaries of the Indian muse. 

In order to prove that he is not talking at ran- 
dom or attempting to mislead his readers, Mr. Punch 
ventures to append two specimens of his poet's work. 

1 

A WOMAN IN THE MOONLIGHT 

The moon is shining as moons have sometimes 
shone through hours that would otherwise have been 
devoid of light. O pale moon, what art thou shining 
upon and what becomes of thy beams when they 
have completed their work of shining? Does the quirt 
pool absorb them^ Nay, the pool sends them back 
with renewed brilliance. Does the buffalo in the pasture 
fill his mouth with them and use them as a cud to 
be chewed placidly^ Not so, for he has grass, which 
for the buffalo u bcu^i and more palatable than 
moonbeams. Who then is this walking with silver 
feet through the sleeping village^ 

It is a woman, and to her the moonlight is as a 
home She has knees and ankles and arms - think of 
It, O my heart, knees and ankles and arms Silver 
bangles are on her wrists and her hair is dusky with 
the kisses of the south wind 

She approaches and her eyes gaze into the night 
What does she see in the night'-* Does she see my 
love in the night while I myself am concealed be- 
hind the wall? O wall of my safe concealment, let 
me cling to thee while she passes. 

O my fair one, thy veil is as an enchantment and 
the turn of thy shoulder breathes mystery 

The moon has faded, and thou, too, has van- 
ished, but 1 will return and sing thy praises. 

II 

THE FLOWING OF THE RIVER 

My beloved is poised upon the river-bank with a 
delicate poising. Waft your favours to her, ye breezes, 
and make her fair with all your gifts of beauty. If she 


be not beautiful, how shall she be sung^ But she is 
beautiful, with one foot dipped in the cool surface of 
the water 

When the soul is young it sings like a bud in the 
topmost branches of the tree Sing, thou careless bird, 
and my soul shall sing too But my soul ran do iiiorr 
than sing My soul can fly, beaiing a message My 
soul can skim along the river and can kiss the moist 
toes of her dipped foot 

Lo, she raises her foot, for she has felt the kiss, 
though it was light .is the iiisilr of the tamaiisk 
Canst thou kiss like that, O haid-beaked biid^ 

The foregoing specimens aic, in A/;. Punch's opin- 
ion, sufficient for his put pose Not only w ill they be 
appreciated, he feels sure, by all leadeis who have 
refused to close their minds to the appeal of a po- 
etry which IS at once sensuous .md leliiietl and pas- 
sionate and lestiained and which, wiihoiii sarnfK - 
ing sound to sense, tends to laise those who lead ii 
far above the harassing ( oiiveiilioiis of a life lived iii 
these islands, they will also, he lias no hesii.nion m 
saying, bring conviction to the soul of the most 
haidened and (oiiKmipinons (ynn 


11 December, J9ri 

THE NEW AGE 

pl76(Wj 

Section: READERS AND WRITERS 

The case d the Academu C.'omimttee of the Roval 
Society of *aieratuie comes conveniently to mind 
At its meeting ten days ago, lour new- meinbeis ol 
the maximum mortal forty were admitted and the 
de Polignac prize of >C100 was awarded to Mi James 
Stephens for his “Ciock of Gold ". Now do<‘s any- 
body believe that if we had not condemned Mi 
Stephens ihe Academic Committee would liave 
applauded him? For he is not alone in leeeivmg 
consol.iiion for our stripes. Mr. Masefield and Mr. 
Tagore have both been given awards in money oi 
praise and both of them have suffered at out hands 
The coincidence between our criticism and then 
awards it too improbable to be mere chance. My 
mathematics simply will not hear of it. 1 he con- 
clusion is that the Academic Committee select oui 
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worst and make them ihcir bcsi, thus, by contrari- 
ety, acknowledging what they would most stienu- 
ously deny. Mr. W. B. Yeats, who presented the 
cheque with speech to Mr. Stephens, was happier 
in the first than in the second The “Crock of Gold", 
he said, was “wise and beautiful, w'eighiy with new 
morals, lofty and airy w'ith philosophy" w'hich 
might pass with plenty of champagne; but when he 
went on to claim Mr. Stephens as a Dublin prod- 
uct the self-contradiction should have brought a 
full house down. “Mr. Stephens had been educated 
by the literary discussions, by the books; and by 
the critical standards he had met in Dublin". In 
Dublin, you understand - where no English books 
and no English critical standards ever penetrate! 
But I shall have something to say about Dublin on 
another occasion. The foregoing shall be sacred to 
Mr. Stephens. 

R.H.C. 


12 Dfcember, 1913 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE 

p6c3-5(D', 

THE CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOKS 

RABINDRANATH TAfiORE’S CHILD 
POEMS FOR “GROWN-UPS” 

A BOOK of poems about little folk, which deserves 
a place with Steven.son’s “Child’s Garden" and Waller 
dc la Mare s “Songs of Childhood," has been pub- 
lished for this Christmas. It is: 

THE CRESCENT MOON^ liy Rabiodraiuitlft 
Tagore, translated from the Bengali by the 
author, with eight illustrations in colour. 
London, Macmillan, 4s. 6d. net. 

I heso seasonable, charming, and welcome child 
poems have the same quality' that makes for excel- 
lence in Tagore s “Gardener." That is to say, they 
take common things from common life - little things, 
often trifling things - and transmute them, not by 
the decorations of rhetoric, but by the supreme poetic 
power of relating tire part to the whole, of suggest- 
ing the whole by the part, of creating intensely sig- 


nificant symbols making men of dolls, gods of men, 
children of gods. This book might have sprung Irrrni 
the words of a child recorded in one of them. 

What nice stories, mother, you < an tell us! 

\Vhy can’t father write like that, I wonder^ 

Did he ncvri heat fiom his own mother stories 
of giants and fairies and piiiiLesses'* 

Has he forgotten them alP 

He has not forgotten them all. But it is not his 
purpose in this book to report them. Here, in fact, 
he is not often directly concerned with his own 
childhood but with that of children whom he has 
watched since he knew that he was to die What- 
ever he says of them is iinged with a depth of ten- 
derness which can be surmised from a most beau- 
tiful poem called “The First Jasmines": 

Ah, these jasmines, these white jasmiiies' 

1 seem to rcmembei the fust day when I filled 
my hands with these jasmines, these white jasriimes 
I have loved the sunlight, the sk> and iht gieen 
earth, 

I have heard the liquid minnnir of the nxei 
thiough the daikness of midnight, 

Autumn sunsets have ( oirie to me at the bend of 
a toad in the loncK waste, like a biide laising hei 
veil to accept her lover 

Yet my memory' is still sweet with the first white 
jasmines that I held in my hand when 1 w.is a ( hi)«l 

It is however' no mawkish oi condescending 
tenderness as of certain adult poetic adoreis of babies. 
It is often as solemn and lofty as Shelley, at the 
same time that it is as plain as Blake, and as famil- 
iar as Jane Taylor, and as food as anyone. Some f)f 
the poems are made of nothing but a child’s words 
- the words, for example, of a child on a cloudy 
day drawing close to his mother asking her to leave 
off work and tell him “where the deseit of Tepantar 
in the fairy talc is.’’ Or of a child v\'ho is j^lanning 
to take a boat “evidently laden w'iih jute, " and send 
it across thei“seven seas and the thiiieen rivers ol 
fairyland"; or of one who thinks the fiowers go to 
school underground and have holidays when the 
rains come; or of one who wislies he were the hawkei 
crying “Bangles, crystal bangles"; all day; or the 
gardener digging away and getting dirty and wet 
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without being interfered with, or the watrlirnan 
swinging his lantern and never going to bed. 

The pictures - by Indian artists are good enough 
to form an inseparable pan of the book, which 
apart from anything else is a masterpiece of trans- 
lation. 

EDWARD THOMAS 


12 December, 1913 

DARTFORD CHRONICLE AND DISTRICT 
TIMES 

j)l()cI(D) 

AN INDIAN POET’S FANCIES 

Here are a few quotations from “the (h’e.sccni 
Moon”, by Rabindranath Tagore, the famous Hindu 
poet (Macmillan); 

“Where have I ( orne from, where did you pick 
me up^“ ihc* baby asked its iiiothei 

She answered, half-ciying, hall-laughing, and clasp- 
ing the baby to her breast- “You were hidden in inv 
hear! as Us drsiic, rny darling 

“In all my hopes and my loves, in rny life, in ihe 
life of my mothei you have lived 

“When in gidhood my heail was opening its petals, 
you hovered as a fragiaiicr about it 

“Youi tender softness bloomed in my youthful 
limbs, like a glow in the sky before the sumise 

“Heaven's first darling, twiii-boin with the morn- 
ing light, you have floated down the stream of the 
world's life, and at last you have stranded on my 
heart" 

« iii * 

“Mother, I really think the flowers go to school 
underground. 

Lhey do their lessons with doois shut, and if 
they want to come out to play before it is time, theii 
master makes them stand in a corner. 

When the rains come they have their holidays 

* « * 

Mother, I do want to leave off my lessons now 
I have been at my books all the morning. 


I I3 

You say It IS only twelve o'clock Snpjjose it isn t 
any laiei, cant yon evf i think is it .dieiiifjon when 
it IS only twelve ocluck-* 

If twelve o’c Ini k can come m the night, why c aii't 
the night come when it is twelve o'clock^ 

* m 

I saw the postman bunging letteis in his fwig foi 
almost everybody in the i(jwn 

Only, laihei's Iriin*. he keeps to lend liuuself I 
am suie the jjostinan is a wicked man 

When I finish my wntiiig, do \on ilnnk I >hall be 
so foolish as lather and difjp it mtcj the horiid post- 
man's hag^ 

I shall bimg it to you myself withoiii waiting, 
and letter \)\ leitei he l[) you to lead my y\iitmg 

I know the postman does not like to give you tlie 
really nice lei iris 


13 Decern be?, 191'^ 

THE NATION 

p499i W) 

REVIEWS 

THE CIRCLE AND THE CENTRE 

^^Sadhana: The Realization of Life” By 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. (Macmillan. 5s. 
net.) 

^‘The Crescent Moon” Child Poems. By 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Translated from 
the original Bengali by the Author. 
(Macmillan. 5s. 6d. net.) 

The common way of misunder-st.aiuliiig the inssiii 
and the so-called “rexivar' of mysticism which we 
arc now witnessing has not seriouslv aflecied it is 
to regard him as a being set apail tiom the com- 
mon life: living in contact with die eternal only because 
he has managed to escape from, oi ignoie, the flux. 
Those who admire him speak of his detachment from 
the world, the solitary character of his communion 
with reality. Often they insist, with a special delight 
and a complete wrong-hcadedness, on the individual 
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iiaiurr of his cxpciifricc, ifs loial independence of 
tiadition, as if the leal ment of the liee consisted in 
hav’intj lit) loots. T ho.st* who tlislike him make accu- 
sations of “other woi Idliness ' and .spiritual egoism; 
tieiivmg that experience so subjective can possess 
any \alue for the lace. 

But when we approarh these specially gifted 
spit its, and accept with sympathy and humility that 
which they say, we fmd the truth, as they see it, to 
be just the opposite to this. They are not more 
withdrawn from life than other men, but more deeply 
immersed m it. The reality ol w'hich they tell us is 
nut remote it is our own reality, the uninterrupted 
music of our own soul's life, which they are trying 
to imerpict to us as well as they can. They have 
plunged down to the centre about which our daily 
life, in all its inanifestafioiis, revolves; and this 
advent me of theirs is ours also, they make the pil- 
gi image to the Holy City in our name, all that 
lhe\ do has a corporate significance. So, too, they 
liave as a rule that sense of nationality and tradi- 
tion which IS seldom absent from true human great- 
ness. They are rooted in liistory, in the stream of 
beLomiiig it is from the midst of the temporal order, 
and making glad use of the traditions it has devel- 
oped, that they undertake then ascents to the higher 
levels of ( onsciousnes.s Their ini.ssion is not to destroy, 
bur to fulfil with ever deeper meanings the uni- 
veise of normal men 

We may see all this in the past histoiy of mysti- 
cism, if we look at it with “innocence of eye": in 
Mirh diveisc \y\ws of spiritual genius as St, Paul, 
RuNsbioeck, William Blake, amongst Chiistians, 
Jalalii'ddm and Kabii in the East But since the present 
IS alwavs more actual to us than that which we call 
“past , perhaps we may see it moic easily in the 
lich and various artistic ac liicvemenis of the one 
great mvstical f)oet of our own day. I'hc two books 
by Rabindranath dagorc vvhich arc here under con- 
sicieratiDii the prose essays on the realization of 
life, the pcjcms in which that lealisalion, as found in 
the crescent life of little children, is given delicate 
and beautiful fc^rm show that outward sweep from 
centre to peripheiy in whicli the mystic colours with 
its central vision and certitude, liis outflowing love, 
all those aspects of life in and through which reality 
is mediated to the majority of men. That intensely 
sacramental handling of the stufl of existence, find- 
ing and feeling the irifiiiiie under all the accidents of 


sense, which is taught us as out of the heart of ex- 
perience, the gathering-point of understanding and 
love, in the essays, is quietly exhibited, with the light 
touch of the great artists, in the poems. 

“Sadhana" is not philosophic treatise; it is a 
personal statement, which makes free, but not ex- 
clusive use of the philosophic formulae of Indian 
religion, in the course of expounding its aurhoi s 
vision of life. Its temper is at once individual, na- 
tional, yet also universal; accepting all the natural 
links of our closely-woven humanity, not as fetters, 
but as supports to the soul. 

“The writer,” says Mr. Tagore, “ha.s been brought 
up ill a family where texts of the Upanishads arr 
used in daily worship; and he has had before him 
ihr example of his father, who lived his long life lu 
the closest communion with God. while not nrglert- 
ing his duly to the world, or allowing his keen inter- 
est in all human aflairs to suffer any abatement 

. To me the verses of the flpanishads and the 
teachings of Buddha have ever been things of the 
spirit, and therefore endowed with boundless vital 
growth; and I have used them, both in rn> own life 
and in my preaching, as being instinct with indi- 
vidual meaning for me, as foi others, and aw.uiing 
for their confirmation my own special testimony which 
must have its value because of its individuality ” 

Observe here the instinctive mystic appeal to 
experience as. verifying formulae, as against the dog- 
matic appeal to formulae as verifying experience 
Realization, actualization, is the inspiring princi- 
ple from first to last; and this realization, this com- 
plete consciousness, is claimed, not only as an in- 
dividual but as a national aim; lu^t only as the 
prize of meditation, but as the inspiring soul of all 
fruitful action too: 

“The fundamental unity of creation was nor sim- 
ply a philosophic speculafion for India; it was her 
lifc-o^ect to realize this great harmony in feeling 
and in action .India intuitively felt that the essen- 
tial fact of this world has a 'dfal meaning for us “ 

“In feeling and in action." It is the crown of 
mystic endeavour when this syntheses is achieved; 
when a man’s love, faith, and work aie as ciosdv 
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united as his body, soul, and spirit; when, as St. 
Augustine has it, “My life shall be a real life, being 
wholly full of Thee.” The most beautiful and most 
significant of all the chapters in “Sadhana” is that 
which describes this “Realization in Action”; this 
unification of the inner and the outer life, of effort 
and of fruition, in one whole, of which the domi- 
nant expression shall be, not “secluded commun- 
ion,” but joyous, eager work, a glad self-dedicated 
striving, a partnership with God: 

“Those who have fully realized the soul, have 
never talked in mournful accents of the sorrowful- 
ness of life, or of the bondage of action .. (hey desire 
in (heir joy to express themselves strenuously in their 
life and in their work.” 

These know that man's soul is a dynamic thing; 
that motion, rhythm, is the very essence of the beauty 
of that world-poem in which they arc placed, and 
t^t it expresses the joy and thought of God. Hence 
they desire, not to contemplate, but to march with 
that music, and contribute as well as they can to 
the self-realization of the Whole; for “the universal 
is ever seeking its ccnsuiiunation in the unique” 
The essence of the problem of Self is the problem 
of the relation of the word and the poem, the note 
and the melody; the paradox of the individual 
achieving true personality only by giving itself to 
the universal, of Paul's “Dying to live,” self-loss as 
the only self-finding, that union in separalcnes.s which 
is the deepest mystery of love: 

“A love must have two wills nor the realization of 
liis love, because the consummation of love is in har- 
mony, the harmony between freedom and freedom. 
So God’s love from which our self has taken form, 
has made it separate from God; and it is God’s love 
which again establishes a reconciliation and unites 
God with our self through the separation ” 

The double rhythm of love and renunciation, in 
fact, is the fundamental form taken . by the Creative 
Energy,, in that “joyous play” of which the outward 
expression is our universe; and man, if he finds his 
place, must conform to its laws. He must learn to dis- 
tinguish between realization and possession - the se- 
cret of Franciscan poverty. Infinidziiig his life, set upon 
the only path that is truly satisfying because truly end- 


less, the problem of pain and evil will be transfigured 
for him. Love and beauty will acquire totally new 
meanings, as he grows into awareness of his true na- 
ture and becomes fully conscious under the dual 
modes of activity and rest, self-fulfilniem and self-sur- 
render, of that union with Supreme Reality, which 
“has been accomplished in timeless time.” The hu- 
man soul, ever moving like a river, at one end has 
already attained that Ocean which is her fulfilment, 
at the other is ever attaining it. It is her peculiar char- 
acter that she participates at once in the worlds of Being 
and of Becoming; lives, to adopt die phrase of Harnack, 
“Eternal IJfe in the midst of Time.” 

Thus her life at one end “is eternal lest and (orn- 
pletion at the other it is incessant movement and 
change. When she knows both ends as inseparably 
connected, then she knows the world as hci own 
household, by the right of knowing the master of the 
world as her own lord ” 

What, then, is the poet’s vision of life, as he 
looks from this yet active centre of his being? “ The 
Gardener” and “'fhe (descent Moon” can tell us 
something of that, m their direct and .simple beauty, 
their hold upon real things, the puie quality of 
iheii joy, their clear avoidance of the vice of 
mysticality. 

In “The Gardener” English readers have already 
had an opportunity ol learning to see love and death 
through the mystic’s eyes; in the handful of poems 
which make up “The Crescent Moon” they ran 
share a vision of childhood which is only paial- 
leled in oui lireiature by the work of William Blake. 
Here is the -ame simplicity and profundity, that 
same sense of the child's boundless importance, the 
reality of the universe in which it lives. None who 
come in solemn search of “spiritual meanings” w'ill 
discover the sccicl of these poems; for here, the 
thing is the meaning, the illuminated texture of 
existence reveals, does not veil, reality. 

“Where have I come from, where did \ou pick 
me up? the baby asked its mother 

“She answered, half-crying, half-laughing, and 
clasping the baby to her breast: 

“You were hidden in my heart as its desire, my 
darling. 

“You were in the dolls of my childhood’s games. 
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and when with clay I made the image of iny God 
every morning, I made and unmade vou then . . 

“As I gaze on your face, mystery ovei-whclim me; 
you. who belong to all, have become mine!’* 

“As I gaze on your face mystery overwhelms 
me." The child is so close to the Infinite that the 
joyous play of the Universe, the impact to beauty, 
novelty, and wonder, is more clearly felt in his 
little life than in the tangled lives of men; who 
have put on the fetters and blinkers of ignorance 
and desire. The boy, like the poet, sees things in 
their native purity; he knows that the bit of bro- 
ken twig which he plays w'ith is as radiant and 
precious as our silver and gold. He lives in a 
poet’s world, where the stars talk and the sky 
stoops down to amuse him, and all nature comes 
to his window with trays of bright toys - a fairy 
universe of limitless possibilities. His relation with 
that world is, in little, the untarnished human 
relation, and can imeiprei to us something of 
the meaning of our own mysterious contacts with 
things: for the flame of separation has not yet 
fenced him ofT from communing with the wind 
and the flowers, the unbroken continuity which 
we must strive to realize through long efforts and 
purifications exist in its perfection in him. This 
is the general attitude illustrated from many angles 
in “The Crescent Moon, with the imaginative 
resource, the delicate playfulness, the profound 
sense of wonder and mystery, proper to the great 
poets. From the aiiy phantasy of “Fairyland” and 
“The Champa Flower” to the almost unbearable 
beauty and sorrow of “The End,” the whole span 
of human emotion is brought into play; and made 
to centre about the august figure of childhood, 
in which another Teacher found our surest con- 
tact with Reality. 

“They clamour and fight, they doubt and de- 
spair, they know no rnd to their wranglings 

Let your life come amongii them like a flame of 
light, my child, unflickering and pure, and delight 
them into silence . . 

Let them sec your face, my child, and thus know 
the meaning of all things let them love you, and 
thus love each other 


Come and take your seat in the bosom of the 
limitless, my child. At sunrise open and raise your 
heart like a blossoming flower, and at sunset bend 
your head, and in silence complete the worship of 
the day.” 


13 December, 1913 

THE NEW STATESMAN 

p309(\V) 

Secdoni CURRENT LITERATURE 

I hear that the award of the Nobel Prize to Mr 
Rabindranath Tagore has sent up his sales enor- 
mously, both in Europe and America. Unless, which 
1 doubt, one of the judges possessed a knowledge 
of Oriental tongues, the award must have been rather 
a matter of faith, for the only thing of Mr. Tagore’s 
the judges can have had before them in a Euro- 
pean tongue was the Gitanjah. If Mr. Tagore’s sta- 
tus in India is what it is alleged to be, the award 
was perfectly justified; but I hope the judge like the 
recently-published English version of The Crescent 
Moon better than I do. Those myriads of Anglo- 
Saxon sheep who, because of the Nobel award, art- 
rushing to buy Mr. Tagore’s volumes are buying 
something which, whatever it may be in the origi- 
nal, is in English rather thin and very monotonous. 
The unjustified boom wc have always with us. 

Solomon Eagle 


14 December, 1913’ 

THE OBSERVER 

plO( 4(S) 

PILGRIMS TO A POET 

INDIANS AND MR. TAGORE’S 
NEW HONOUR 

if 

(From Our Own Correapondent) 

BOMBAY, Nov. 29 

The Biblical maxim: “A man is not without hon- 
our save in his own country” cannot be applied to 
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Mr. Rabindranath Tagore, the/amous Bengali poet, 
who has just been awarded the Nobel prize for 
literature. His countrymen in the East are as en- 
thusiastic as his admirers in the West in doing honour 
to him and congratulating him upon the way in 
which his work has been recognised. 

Mr. Tagore’s residence, Sami Niketan, (“the 
Home of Peace”), at Bolepore, has been the Mecca 
this week of a wonderful pilgrimage of poets and 
dreamers to pay tribute to the mystic. On Sunday, 
600 of Jiis countrymen from Calcutta visited Mr. 
Tagore and presented him with an address. “Among 
the passengers,” wrote the ^Statesman’s’ correspond- 
ent, “were judges, barristers, doctors, scientists and 
other men of light and leading.” 

On arrival the deputation was met by students 
from the poet’s school, dressed in yellow garments. 
The road from the station to the Home of Peace 
- a distance of more than a mile - was beautifully 
decorated with mango and lotus leaves and fes- 
toons of flowers. The way was strewn with cow- 
ries (shells), coins, garlands of flowers and paddy 
grain. 

At the Santi Niketan, shaded by mango trees, 
was a high altar widi a i^iofessional chair. The scene 
was typically Hindoo, and the blowing of conch 
shells, the smell of burning incense, the mango groves, 
the picturesque robes, and the distant temple all 
added to the poetry of it. 

Mr. Tagore, clothed in silk dhooti and chudder, 
sat on the vedi which was covered with lotus leaves. 
Mr. Holland, Principal of the C.M.S. College, said 
that the award of the Nobel prize to the poet had 
repudiated the lines of Mr. Rudyard Kipling: 

“East is East and West is West, 

The twain shall never meet.’’ 

After the poet had been presented with a mag- 
nificent painting of the sun he rose to reply. ‘As he 
stood,” says the ‘Statesman,' “we saw a truly Aryan 
sage. The neatly brushed flowing hair, the chiselled 
features, the erect handsome figure and the beauti- 
ful, meditative eyes all combined to present a per- 
fect picture of the best type of Aryan philosopher.” 

Mr. Tagore’s voice is sweet and musical. He 
had never, he said, longed for fame. His claim was 
to the heart. 


17 December, 1913 

THE CHRISTIAN COMMONWEALTH 

p220(W) 

THE EASTERN STANDPOINT* 

These two books appear together. The one is a 
book of lectures or essays on religious philosophy, 
the other is a book of children’s poems, or perhaps 
better, poems about children. It is not necessary to 
choose between them. Like two sisters with rival 
charms, they enter the ballroom together, and there 
is a fluttering of hearts among the men and a straying 
of eyes from one to the other; but you can get both 
on your programme if you have luck. If it were 
necessary, however, to choose between them, if they 
were jealous sisters, at daggers drawn, neithei of 
which would grant the boon of a dance to a part- 
ner of the other, I should have no difficulty in 
choosing. 

These lectures are excellent. One may envy the 
students at Tagore’s school in Bolpur, to whom (and 
afterwards at Harvard) they were delivered. They 
discuss the eternal problems of the self, the uni- 
verse, Evil, Freedom, Realisation, and the like. They 
do not solv^ the problems; it may even be said that 
they throw no new light on them; but they place 
them in a setting of such spaciousness, calmness, 
and luminousness that one does not want the prob- 
lems solved. In a sense, these essays are above criti- 
cism; that is to say, they will be criticised only by 
the man who is hidebound in an antagonistic, 
impervious thought-system. From the point of view 
which the author lakes, they may be almost said to 
speak the last word. Fo the mystic and the monist 
they will be strangely satisfying They display to the 
sympathetic reader a spiritual imagination at a very 
high point of culture, not going through the prob- 
lems as much as flowing round lliem with waves of 
pure, peaceful light. The problems remain, and may 
still be awkward knots for the intellect to uniavel, 
but here we see the soul of a man embracing them, 
transcending them. The chapters are ciowded with 
aphoristic sentences which stick in the mind. Foi 
example ; 

•“Sadhana” and “The Crescent Moon" By 
Rabindranath Tagore. (Macmillan 5s and 4s 6d net i 
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To understand anything, is to find in it some- 
thing which IS our own, and it is the discovery of 
ourselves outside us which makes us glad. 

GockI is that whic h is desirable for our greater self 

To live the life of goodness is to live the life of all 

Pain is the vestal virgin consecrated to the serv- 
ice of the immortal perfection, and when she takes 
her true place before the altar of the infinite, she 
casts ofT her dark veil and bares her face to the 
beholder as a revelation oi supreme joy. 

It IS )oy that creates the separation, in order to 
realise through obstacles the union. 

Love must be one and two at the same time 

Beauty is love's wooing of our heart 

A thing is only completely our own when it is a 
thing of joy to us 

We get, in these pages, the Eastern standpoint in 
viewing life and the universe; we get, also, numer- 
ous texts from the Eastern scriptures; and we know 
that divine revelation is not limited to our own re- 
ligion. 'i’here is, as in teaching of all masters, a wealth 
of parable, of apt illustration, and passages of amaz- 
ing beauty; the closing paragraph.^ of the book, about 
the Ferryman, arc a treasure of unalloyed gold. 

And yet, if I had to choose, I would let these 
essays go and take “The Crescent Moon” with both 
hand.s. It is sheer genius and joy. There is nothing 
quite like it in any literature I know of. For simplic- 
ity and loveliness it is unmatched. It is a voice from 
that happy kingdom of heaven into which those 
enter who become as a little child”. The Eastern 
child is inteiprcicd here for us; he is difTcreni form 
the Western child, gives one the impression of being 
frailer, more rcflecti\e, somewhat exotic perhaps, but 
he is full of whimsy and pretty petulance, and im- 
aginative play, and delicious wisdom. Some of the 
poems are about children 

The sweet, soft, freshness that blooms on baby’s 
limbs - does anybody know where it was hidden so 
long^ Yes, when the mother was a young girl, it lay 
pervading her heart in tender and silent mystery of 
love - the sweet soft, freshness that has bloomed on 
baby's limbs. 


AND THE BRITISH PRESS (1912-1941) 

Some are expressions of the child's own love 
and fancy - 

Mother, the folk who live in the waves call out to 
me - “We sing from morning till night; on and on 
we travel and know not where we pass” 

I ask, “But how am I to join you^ ’ 

They tell me, “Come to the edge of the shore 
and stand with your eyes tight shut, and you will be 
carried out upon the waves.” 

I say, “My mother always wants me at l^mc in 
the evening - how can I leave her and go?” 

Then they smile, dance and pass by. 

But I know a bettrr game than that. 

I will be the waves, and you will be a strange 
shore. 

I shall call on, and on, and on, and break upon 
your lap with laughter And no one in the world will 
know where we both arc. 

Yes, if Rabindranath Tagore could coin all the 
delight and gratitude that he has qui'^kened in our 
hearts the Nobel Prize would seem a very paltry 
thing. 

E. W. LEWIS 


19 December, 19 J 3 

THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 

p3cllDE) 

HOW THE GOOD NEWS REACHED 
THE SANTINIKETAN 

A little after four boys spread over the great treeless 
plain which surrounds the santiniketan, dividing into 
four games of football and one of cricket. In Novern- 
bci the sun sinks wry fast; it is still hot at four, yet 
cold and dark long before half-past five. 1 joined the 
cricketers, small boys who played really very well. My 
part in their game was that of instructor, I showed 
them how to bowl off-breaks. Darkness fell quickly. 
After the cricket came what is called the “cnlenain- 
meni period.” The students take it for granted diat 
the sahibs who visit them, a small company, arc en- 
tertaining persons, and will occupy this hour. “Mr. A 
- always addresses us, and Mr. P - does; so you will.” 
I did. It was glorious moonlight, and they sal on their 
strips of matting, on the plain behind the Asram 
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(Asylum). They got ten minutes of, Bengali rather more 
of English. After I had “entertained” them, boys» 
masters, and myself wandered about, and I entertain 
them sdll more with my Bengali. They were dread- 
fully courteous and complimentary about it, and in- 
sisted that I made no mistakes; but I know that a 
sahib's Bengali, if not hopelessly inaccurate, is gener- 
ally very stilted. 

About half-past seven I went to my room. Almost 
immediately there was a great hubbub; the masters 
came running up. “We have great news,” they cried, 
waving a sheaf of telegrams. “Mr. Tagore has won 
the Nobel prize.” The poet himself entered just then; 
I went to him and sard, “Rabi Babu, you must let me 
have the honour of being the first Englishman to 
congratulate you.” We shook hands. I felt like a school- 
boy with joy. “Earth has nothing more for you now 
Rabi Babu. You must commit suicide this very night. 
Only, first of all let us settle what you are to do in 
your next incarnation.” But a great noise was rising 
outside; the boys were going mad. They didn’t know 
what the Nobel prize was, but they understood that 
their adored gurudeb had just done something won- 
derful, as indeed, he was always doing. “They are 
wanting a holiday,” said tne masters. “At least a year’s 
holiday?” I said. “You cannot, for shame, give them 
a day less.” A roar of singing rose. The boys had 
formed ranks and were marching to their school-song, 
Amadcr Santinikcian” (“Our Home of Peace”). The 
masters joined them. The precession went past when 
they saw that we were talking inside the room; but, at 
the second time of going round the place, they stopped 
at the door. I went to it; they were drunk with hero- 
worship, a swaying mob. “You’ll have to come,” I 
called, and the poet came. Then, in a frenzy of wor- 
ship, all - boys, masters, servants - bent down, one 
after the other, and touched his feet. That saint of 
a man stood deprecatingly, with his hands to his 
face, palms together, begging pardon (“jorhat kore,” 
they call it in Bengali). I could almost have joined 
with them, but I am an Englishman, with a stern 
contempt for those fools who pretend they are 
Orientals; this was a ceremony in which I could 
have no share, though reverencing and loving the 
man exceedingly. At last I said. “They are prepared 
to do this dll further orders, Rabi Babu.” “Yes,” he 
said. “We’ll go in.” So we went in, and the boys 
dispersed and made a huge bonfire; they shouted till 
far into the night. It was now about eight o’clock. 


Rabi Babu and I talked till nearly ruidniglu, then 
walked into the moonlight. 

Next day 1 was up before dawn and saw the sun 
rise over the edge of the plain. I ran acioss .some 
small boys gathering flowei s. They told me they were 
making a garland. 

C:ONRAD OF KLSAS.S 


20 December^ 1913 

THE INQUIRER 

p80.5{\V) 

THE CHILD ANGEL 

Where the angels who sang the fust Christmas 
hymn the spirits of little children, we wondei, finding 
in heaven the unending service of joy which was 
never fulfilled on earth. Perhaps it is only a c^uaini 
fancy, and yet it is one which seems to fii in with 
all our thoughts of the advent of the holy C^hild, 
who is never folded so closely to oiii hearts as 
when we find a large place in oui leligion foi 
simple joys and the innocent laughtei of dhldien 
It is the CTirist-thild who should hallow with Ins 
presence all our festivities, bringing the biight- 
ness of new hope to old and weary eys, making us 
lovers once again of all things that aie siinjile and 
divinely fair, robbing even the gifts which we make 
to one another in token of oui gladness of all 
false pomp and ostentation, foi they must be* 
emblems of the love which we would giv<* to one 
another amJ to him. 

We have come across one gift lat<‘ly, sweet and 
percious enough for these holy uses. We hope that 
many happy mothers and childien will leceive it 
this Christmas time. It is the volume of poems by 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE, called The Cies- 
cent Moon” (London. Macmillan & Co., 4s. 6d, 
net). Its music is like the blended voices of moihei 
and child. Now the child launches the baik of his 
merry fancy on a boundless sea. Now the mothei 
breaks in with passionate yearning for the child at 
her side or the child in her heart. 

“I stopped for a moment,” the poet sings, "in 
my lonely way under the starlight, and saw- spiead 
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before rue the darkened eaith surrounding with her 
arms countless homes furnished with cradles and 
beds, mothers’ hearts and evening lamps, and young 
lives glad with a gladness that knows nothing of its 
value Ibi the world ” 

And sometimes the poet sings of the mission of 
child] en in a world of strife, seeing in them heav- 
enly peace-makers, unconscious pleaders for sim- 
plicity and love I'he “("hild Angel” is such a poem, 
and never has the message “Of such is the king- 
dom of heaven” been interpreted with purer rever- 
ence oi deeper joy. 

“The> clamour and fight, they doubt and de- 
sp.ui, (hey know no end to their wranglings 

“Let your life come amongst them like a flame 
oi light, my child, uiiflickenng and pure, and delight 
them into silence 

"'rhey aic ciuel in (heii greed and their envy, 
then Holds are like hidden knives thirsting for blood 
Go and stand amidst then scowling hearts, my 
child, and let your gentle eyes fall upon them like 
the foigiving peace of the evening over the strife of 
the day 

"Let them see your face, my child, and ihirs 
knoH the meaning of all things, let them love you 
and thus love each other ’ 


22 Dfternbet, 19 J 3 

THE GLOBE 

p8c3.4(DE; 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE INDIAN 
POET 

“SADHANA”* 

Rabindiauath Tagore is a gicai, perhaps a very 
gicai, poet, and upon none could the Nobel Prize 
have more fittingly been bestowed. But poetry is 
one thing, and philosophy another, and in the 
Sadhana we do not find very material contribu- 
tu n to the wisdom of mankind. As a revelation of 

• Sadhana, the Realisation of Life”, by Rabindranath 
lagore (Macmillan and Co , 5s net ) 


the Indian attitude towards the problem of God, 
Life, and the Universe it is extremely interesting, 
and all is expressed with that delicate perfection 
which Mr. Tagore has taught us to expect from 
him. But in pure philosophy he has not much to 
tell the West that the West docs not already know, 
while his ethic is set out with all necessary force 
and completeness in the Christian Gospels. But he 
is very helpful in removing Western misconceptions 
of Oriental thought. 

Some modern philosophers of Europe, who arc 
directly or indirectly indebted to the Upanishads, 
far from realising their debt, maintain that the 
Brahma of India is a mere abstraction, a negation 
of all that is in the World. In a word, that the 
Infinite Being is to be found nowhere except in 
metaphysics. It may be that such a doctrine has 
been, and still is, prevalent with a section of our 
countrymen. But this is certainly not in accord with 
the pervading spirit of the Indian mind. Instead, it 
is the practice of realising and affirming the pres- 
ence of the infinite in all things which has been its 
constant inspiration. 

ANCIENT SPIRIT OF INDU 

Mr. Tagore was brought up in a family where texts 
from Upanishads arc used in daily worship, so that 
in his book we gel the thought of a man who has 
all his life been permeated with the ancient spirit 
of India, and his work has therefore a special value 
for the Western reader who desires to understand 
the spirit aright. The following passage is an over- 
statement similar to those to which our own reli- 
gious enthusiasts have accustomed us, but it is cer- 
tainly only an exaggeration of the truth, not a real 
departure from it. 

The fundamental unity of creation was not sim- 
ply a philosophical speculation for India; it was 
her life-object to realise this great harmony in 
feeling and in action. With meditation and serv- 
ice, with a regulation of her life, she cultivated 
her consciousness her life-object to realise this great 
harmony in feeling and in action. With medita- 
tion and service, with a regulation of her life, she 
cultivated her consciousness in such a way that 
everything had a spiritual meaning to her. The 
earth, water and light, fruits and flowers, to her 
were not merely physical phenomena to be turned 
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to use and then left aside. They were necessary to 
her in the attainment of her ideal of perfection, as 
every note is necessary to the completeness of the 
symphony. India intuitively felt that the essential 
fact of this world has a vital meaning for us; we 
have to be fully alive to it and establish a con- 
scious relation with it, not merely impelled by 
scientific curiosity or greed of material advantage, 
but realising it in the spirit of sympathy, with a 
large feeling of joy and peace. 

EAST AND WEST 

It should be said in justice to Mr. lagore that in 
this book he is neither defending his own position 
nor attacking that of others; he is occupied in ex- 
pounding a particular form of religious thought, 
and he is satisfied when he has clearly stated it. 
When he has done that he leaves it to make its 
own way by virtue of its inherent truth. But the 
desire to be one with God is common to all the 
higher religions, and in the belief that in the soul 
of the man who has attained to it, so far as attain- 
ment is possible here, »s to be found the most per- 
fect revelation of God, is no novelty to Western 
thought. 

His admission that in the will of man is to be 
found the only anomaly permitted by God in His 
universe, was long ago perceived by Western think- 
ers to be the only possible solution of the mystery 
of evil. That man must be free to fall in order to 
be free to stand is a familiar thought to us Occidental, 
and is indeed necessary to any reply to Man Fri- 
day’s searching question, “Master, why God not 
kill the Devil?” But Mr. Tagore has apparently not 
perceived its inconsistency with the Indian concep- 
tion of the unity of Man with nature, upon which 
he insists so strongly in the quotation we have given 
above. 

ZENO’S SOPHISM 

In another passage Mr. Tagore says:- “All statistics 
consist of our attempts to represent statically what 
is in motion; and in the process things assume a 
weight in our mind which they have not in real- 
ity”. Admitted, but did not Zeno in the Sophism of 
the Arrow make precisely the same discovery con- 
siderably more than two thousand years ago? That 


the arrow never is at any point of its iligltl, but is 
always just about to enter or to emerge from it, is 
a proposition to which the human mind has nevei 
yet found any answer. But what the Eleatic phi- 
losopher intended to teach by his sophism was that 
we cannot conceive emotion, but only a scries of 
points of rest, though our power infinitely to sub- 
divide time teaches us that such rests are non-ex- 
istent. 

If Mr. fagore thinks it w'orthwhile to re-state 
the conclusion which Zeno’s Sophism has made 
unassailable for such a very long time, we have, of 
course, no qiiariel with him for doing so. But the 
re-siatemeni is not to be accepted as a icvelation, 
and still less does it involve the corollary that the 
picture given us by Science is essentially untrue 
That picture is defective because othciwise it would 
be unintelligible, but it is tiue so far as it goes, 
and the aim of Science being to assert evei widei 
generalisations, it approaches nearer to perfet t truth 
with every fresh genet ation. 

Mr. Tagore w'ill not admit that the Nirvana of 
his countrymen implies the extinction of self, but 
only of selfishness. 

If this individuality be demolished, even though no 
tnateiial be lost, nor an atom destroyed, the creative joy 
which was ( rysialhsrd iheiein is gone We air absolutels 
bankrupt if we are depiivcd of this spetiaht), this indi- 
viduality, which IS the only thing wr i an call our own, 
and which, if lost, is .dso a loss to the whole woild It 
is most valuable because it is not universal Aiul there- 
fore only thioiigh it can we gain the univeise more truly 
than if wr were lying within ns bicast unconscious ol 
our dislniclivcuess The universal is ever seeking its 
consummation in the unique .\nd the desire we have ir) 
keep our uniqueness intact is really the desiir of the 
universe acting in us It is our )oy of the infinite in ns 
tliai gives us our joy in oui selves 

riiat is finely said, and we are very far from 
disputing it. But Mr. 'lagore might very well be 
challenged to say how much of this iiidividuahtv is 
left when Nirvana, “the symbol of the extinction of 
the lamp” is attained oi to leconcilc the statements 
in the passage we liave quoted with the doctrine ol 
Nirvana as actually taught. If, on the othei hand. 
Nirvana is to be whittled down until it becomes no 
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morr than a union of the will of Man, still remain- 
ing free, with the will of God it is only the doctrine 
which the Catholic Church has never ceased to 
preach. 


22 Dnrmber, 1913 

PALL MALL GAZETTE 

p5c3(DE^ 

Section: BOOKS OF REFERENCE 

Fhe columnist pointed out that the Bengali poet, 
Mr. Rabindranath Tagore is lacking to the new edition 
of “Who’s Who? ’ While the two namesakes of his 
are included who happen to have titles but are for 
the moment unimportant by comparison. 


24 Detemhei, 1913 

THE DAILY TELEGRAPH 

pl6c2iD: 

SADHANA : THE REALISATION OF LIFE 

(Macmillan 5s net ' 

For some little while past a critical company, small 
but select, have been alive to the literary quality of 
Mi Rabindranath Tagoie, and now that he has 
been biought into the limelight by a recent distin- 
guished honour it will no doubt become the fash- 
ion to inquire what he stands for, and what is the 
“lone inwardness’’ of his curious and rather elusive 
poetry. To all such inquirers the present volume 
may be confidently recommended, since it contains, 
in little and with a commendable freedom from 
decoration, the essence of Mr, Tagore’s message to 
the Western world. The English public, he surmised, 
regards the Indian religion as some faded hieratic 
document, far removed from the eager interests of 
modern life. But to the truly religious Indian the 
gospel ol the Upanishads is a living thing; indeed, 
it might be described as the one vital force in the 
midst of a moribund civilisation. The present vol- 
ume, based upon Mr. Tagore’s lecuires to his na- 


tive students, expounds the essence of that religion 
in terms intelligible to the Western mind. Nothing 
could be clearer, more sensible, or more generally 
illuminative. 

Most civilisations, as our author points out, 
have been fostered between walls, but the ancient 
Indian civilisation began in wide forests, in con- 
stant communication with Nature. There has con- 
sequently been less tendency in India than in other 
countries to erect barriers between man and his 
surroundings, and much more effort to realise life 
upon a grand scale. In the Indian tradition the 
simple life of the forest hermitage is forever stretch- 
ing out its hands towards infinity, and Nature is 
regarded as the road which leads man to his des- 
tination. There are no dividing lines, moreovci, 
between the different manifestations of natural life; 
creation itself is a presiding unity. Man’s duty is 
to keep in touch with Nature, even to make him- 
self one with its beneficent operations. In this way 
the old civilisation of India did not aim at power 
or acquisition; it concentrated itself upon the iso- 
lation of the contemplative life, and upon the treas- 
ures that lie hidden within the mysteries of reality. 
Selfishness must be cast aside, the body and soul 
must establish a mutual harmony; the individual 
must be united in the life of the Universe. Evil, 
again, is continually undergoing correction by the 
totality of life; it is perpetually in a state of flux, 
and so may always be eluded. For individuality is 
greater than evil, since it holds within itself the 
power of overcoming evil. At the same time, indi- 
viduality must be merged in the godhead of the 
infinite. So long as man sets his individuality in 
the forefront of his activity he remains in a state 
of ignorance. He is, in fact, in bondage - the 
bondage of his own selfishness. He can only real- 
ise his true freedom when he merges his will in 
the eternal will of God. His daily worship is di- 
rected, not to acquiring God as a personal posses- 
sion, but to surrendering himself to the Deity, and 
so extending the general consciousness of God's 
omnipotence in virtue and in love. 

Such arc the maiin outlines of this very sugges- 
tive monograph. A study of the noble code here 
laid down should do much to explain Mr. Tagore’s 
philosophy, and to bridge the gulf of misunderstand* 
ing which still separates East from West. 
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TRUTH 

pI502-1503(\V) 

NOTES FROM PARIS 
THE PRINCE AND THE POET 

PRINCE WILLIAM OF SWEDEN, it may be 

remembered, look his young wife, from whom he 
is now divorced, on a tour in Asia. It embraced 
the one mapped out for the German Crown Prince 
and Princess, but not extended by them beyond 
Ceylon. This phase of his short married life, so 
brilliant to all appearance, is the subject of a book 
now published in Swedish and German. It has 
the merit of freshness, though the peregrinations 
he undertook are now hackneyed. His advantage 
over ordinary globe trotters lies in the help he 
met with everywhere as a royal personage mar- 
ried to a wealthy Russian Grand Duchess many 
times over connected with the Court of England. 
Though his family is but one hundred years old, 
one may notice in him that minutiae for which 
Royalties of German descent arc remarkable - his 
mother and grandmother were Germans, and his 
great grandmother demi-Bavarian. He can take 
stock, for instance, of all the objects in an elabo- 
rately furnished room without attempting to draw 
any generalisations. Otherwise his vision is not 
very keen. 

Of course, with his name, title and connec- 
tion, all the ofllcials he met with, Russian, Brit- 
ish and French, were his humble and obedient 
servants. Without instructions from their respec- 
tive governments, consuls and civil servants in 
Asia would have afforded him every facility to 
satisfy his curiosity as a tourist and escape the 
effects of trying climates. His indiscreet pen will 
make them repent their kindness, and will 
moderate in future those tiansports with which 
they are seized when strangers of his high rank 
turn up. 

Prince William’s visit to Calcutta, Swedes have 
said, brought about the award of the Nobel prize 
to Rabindranath Tagore. This Bengalee poet, in 
the ppinion of French and other orientalist schol- 
ars, is hardly a typical Oriental, but rather an Anglo- 
Indian hybrid - at any rate as a poet. 
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Quite by chance the Prince made the acquaint- 
ance at Calcutta of a Swede, who told him that 
he ought to see a “lion” too frequently overlooked 
by tourists, the imperial museum of Indian an. 
Still more worthy of the intelligent sightseer was 
the Technical School of Indian Art, adjoining the 
museum, and more than all the house nearly next 
door of Rabindranath Fagore. The Swede spoke 
enthusiastically of his technical school, which was 
under I'agore’s own management. 'Fhis Bengalee 
was a man of great and varied abilities, a man of 
influence in Bengal, a poet, and sower broadcast 
of ideas - in short, a universal genius. The Prince's 
interest being aroused, he asked his chance ac- 
quaintance to take him to the poet’s. An appoint- 
ment was made in the evening. In answer to their 
knock at the door the grand portal was opened 
wide. Three men, robed in white, as Romans of 
old might have been, came foiwaid in the feeble 
light of a lanthorn held by the central figure. I'hey 
might have risen from the Catacombs, the Prince 
thought, after a sleep of seventeen hunndred or 
more years, fheir turbans, however, spoiled the 
effect. As soon as they had crossetl the threshold 
the portal swung back. The three men led them 
up a palatial staircase to a vvell-ventilated, lighted, 
and .spacious room, where the conducting Hindoos 
and another, also in white, welcomed them in 
Oi rental fashion Cushion, encased in blue silk, 
lay piled on a matted floor. The shelves round 
the room held 20,000 book.s Aiu lent. vases in 
bi'on/e and other metals stood here and there, 
fascinating the eye. Curious paintings were hung 
on the ^^alls. 

Rabindranath fagore works in this Kjom. finie 
out of mind the Tagore family base held a great 
place in India, and particularly Calcutta. A long 
series of eminent men rocaeci and widened their 
influence. Four brothers are now living Two are 
leading jurists, one is a musician. The youngest is 
the poet. Their graciousness charmed the Royal 
tourist. He noticed how their eyes blazed as they 
gave him a history of each antique object. Proud 
patriotism lit the fire. Seivanis with silent step brought 
in tea and cigarettes. Prince William lay down on 
a cushion to smoke and follow the conversation. 
Then entered a musician He chose from the three 
musical instruments in the centre of the room an 
ancient one, caressed the strings with his fingers, 
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anci, fnuimg thfin in time, played a peculiar melody 
akin ro ilie cries, e^roaiis, .ind sighs ol a fanatic 
Sonn iinies his passion subsided into an infinitely 
plaintive, solt, melancholy strain These passages 
vvcie permeaied with sounds of lamentation. They 
were the lament of a whole people, formerly the 
masters of half Asia, and now slaves. 

Aftei descanting on his host’s loathing ol Brit- 
ish lule, prince William writes: "In all my life, I 
never spent moments so poignant as at the house 
of the Hindoo poet Rabindranath Tagore". 

d’his confession is good "literature". Would it 
not be paidonable in a journalistic inlemewer writing 
against time and afraid of being outdone by some 
rival piessman? Bur 1 would blame the journalist 
if, m extracting a book lioni his letters, he suffered 
any indiscretion to escape, and particularly in a 
cold-blooded coirection of proof sheets Social 
amenities ought then to guide his pen. 

I doubt whether cautious Bengalee banisters 
and their poet brothers will be glad of tlie terms in 
which Prince William tells of the evening he spent 
at then house. He went there when bombs and 
pistol shots weie Hying about. They have been Hy- 
ing about evei since The gentlemen of the TC.’.S, 
heaped courteous attention on him. 1 wonder what 
his Royal British connections will think of the bit 
of tag at the close of the account of the soiiee at 
Rabindranath 'I'agore's. That emiiiein Hindoo and 
Ills biothcis seem to cn)o> a good time at Calcutta. 
1 dale say they like sad music, as young people full 
of the joy of life are fond of a good cry in attend- 
ing the play oi m reading a novel. 


’J5 Deinnbrr, I[il3 

THE GLASGOW HERAXD 

1)9( r\) 

EAST AND WEST 

" 1 he Crescent Moori ' Is. bd. net. - "Sadhana; 
I he Realisation cif Lite .'^s. net. By Rabindianaih 
TagOiC (London; Macmillan and Co.; 

In " 1 he Cn‘s( eiit Moon" Mr. Tagoie comes nearer 
to the 5.pirit of the "(diikl's (harden of Verses" than 
any other has done; indeed, in some respects they are 


even nearer to the child’s mind without being farther 
from that world of romance in which R.L.S. placed 
his children. Many of them are real fairy tales - the 
tales that a small boy lives through every day - where 
nothing is what it seems to be, but just what the 
young creative spirit chooses that it shall be; and, 
read to children, tliey conjure up, with the genius of 
insight, the very world of sober wonder in which their 
lives are daily passed. Others, for parents like some of 
the best of Stevenson - arc full of beauty and tender- 
ness, and will scarcely be read without spiritual gain 
to the reader. It would be dillicult to think of a more 
desirable Christmas gift, in the finest sense of the 
phrase; it proves that, whatever may be the case with 
men, so far as children arc concerned Flast and West 
are purely one - that the child here and the little big 
man are the same everywhere. There arc eight charming 
illustrations in colour. 

The "Sadhana” conies mainly of lectures deliv- 
ered at Oxford and at Harvard LJniversiry, and is an 
exposition of Indian belief in eight chapters, in which 
the author shows the relation of man to the uni- 
verse, discusses the nature of personality, the prob- 
lems of evil and the self, and deduces the great truth 
that only by self-abnegation dictated by love does 
the self of man attain its highest realisation. The 
merely selfish life is as a lamp unlit, a foolish renun- 
ciation is as oil spilled; but a lit lamp is the image 
of self wisely given away, and so made manifest and 
joyous. A large proportion of the argument is occu- 
pied with die contrast between West and East, the 
the former being too exclusively absorbed in the 
acquisition of power, the latter in the life of medita- 
tion. But, in.sists the true Brahman, power makes 
one dependent; love alone makes for freedom of soul; 
and the love must be an activity, finding its highest 
expression in beauty born of the joy of living. The 
book is singularly persuasive - ever>'where if has the 
charm of Maeterlinck’s Tresors des Humbles and 
as a protest against the advancing spirit of materi- 
alism a.s clear and convincing as is it powerful. It 
has all the merits of a pellucid style, brightened with 
the abundant and illuminating illustrations and fig- 
ures of a poet, so that one has equal pleasure in the 
thought and in the way the thought is unfolded. 
The book gives a new meaning to the ordinary 
Western conception of Indian belief; we sec that in 
all that is best there is really nothing between us. 
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26 Decembefj 1913 

MONTROSE STANDARD AND ANGUS AND 
MEARNS 

p6c2(2W) 

THE CRESCENT MOON. By Rabindranath 
I’agore. (London: Macmillan and Co.) 4s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Tagore has been very prominently before the 
literary world of late. It is only a short time since he 
first became known to a British audience by his prose 
translations from his own Bengali verse. These were 
found in the volume called “Gitangali”. [siej His mas- 
tery over what is to him an alien tongue was so com- 
plete, and the merit of his poems were so undeniable, 
that he won instant recognition. It is of child life and 
child thoughts that he sings in the “Crescent Moon". 
The achievement is not perhaps so notable as previ- 
ous ones, but the thought is always poetic, while the 
phrasing is exquisite. We have in English literature 
several poets who have sung to and of children, and 
the best of these is possibly the excentric poet-painter, 
William Blake. Tenderness and simplicity arc the 
essentials in such poetry, and ihe.se Mr. Tagore has 
in the same degree as Blake. Lhe child’s thoughts 
and longings are interpreted by the imagination of 
the poet, and the result is fitting but strangely beau- 
nful pictures. Weirdly suggestive is the poem enti- 
tled “On The Seashore” - “The sea surges up with 
laughter and pale gleams the smile of the seabeach. 
Death-dealing waves sing meaningless ballads to the 
children, even like a mother while rocking her ba- 
by’s cradle. The sea plays with children, and pale 
gleams the smile of the sea-beach”. In “Rainy Day” 
we have a biilliant description of the torrential down- 
pour which marks the rainy season in Bengal:- “Sul- 
len Clouds arc gathering fast over the black fringe 
of the forest. O child do not go out! The palm trees 
in a row by the lake are smiting their heads against 
the dismal sky; the crows with their draggled wings 
are silent on the tamarind branches, and the eastern 
bank .of the river is haunted by a deepening gloom. 
Our cow is lowing loud, tied at the fence. O child, 
wait here till I bring her into the stall. Men have 
crowded into the flooded field to catch the fishes as 
they escape from the oveiflowing ponds; the rain 
water is running in rills through the narrow lanes 
like a laughing boy who has run away from his mother 
to tease her. Listen, some ohe is shouting for the 


boatman at the ford. O child, the daylight is dirii, 
and the crossing at the feiry is closed, fhe sky seems 
to nde fast upon the madly-rushing lam”. fender 
and dainty is the poem called “Paper Boats” “Day 
by day I float my paper boats one by one down the 
running stream In big black letteis 1 write my name 
on them, and the name of the village where I live 
I hope that someone in some stiange land will find 
them and know who I am. I load my little boats 
with shiuli flowers from out gaiden, and hope that 
these blooms of the dawn will be (aiiied safely to 
land in the night I laiim h my paper boats and look 
up into the sky and see the little clouds setting theii 
white bulging sails I know' not what playmate of 
mine in the sky send.s them down the aii to race 
with my boats! When night comes I bury my face m 
my arms and dream that my paper boats float on 
and on undei the midnight stars The fames of sleep 
are sailing in them and then lading in then baskets 
full of dreams” In the “Hero”, Mr Tagoie shows us 
that the imaginings and longings of the boy in India 
differ not a whit fiom those of the boys in oui land. 
This particular boy w-ould have his nioihei be placed 
in great danger that he might rescue h<‘i ”My brothei 
would say, ‘Is it possible^ 1 always thought he w'as so 
delicate!' Our village people would all say in ama/e- 
menl, “Was it not lucky that the boy was with his 
mother?” fhe book is veiy am actively got-up, and 
its appearance is made very disimciive by the inclu- 
sion of illusti aliens by Indian artists 


27 December, J^iJ3 

THE BIRKENHEAD NEWS 

p6c 1 ^D) 

Section: NOTES ON BOOKS 

“The Crescent Moon.” By Rabindranath 
Tagore. Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net. 

The land of the C'lesceni Moon is the domain of 
childhood, and this book of beautiful poetry proves 
abidingly that there at least life has a neutral 
ground, where distinctions of East and West are 
the idlest words, because the twain not only meet 
there, but are one flesh. For the actual world 
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about him is to the child merely the furniture of 
the greater world of his imagination, giving col- 
our and atmosphere, of course, to that world, 
but not changing its nature. And so, if we com- 
pare these verses with Blake’s “Songs of inno- 
cence", the only English poetry that can be placed 
beside them, we find that albeit Blake tells of 
chimney-sweepers and London streets, of lambs 
and shepherds, and though Mr. Tagore sings of 
banyan iiees and boats lied to bamboo poles in 
a line, and of howling jackals, they are withal 
but like two children, each describing the toys of 
his own nursery. All that is essential is the same 
to both, and where Blake finds angels at night- 
time pouring blessing 

“And joy without ceasing 

On each bud and bloom. 

And each sleeping bosom" 

Mr. Tagore’s vision of “the darkest earth sur- 
rounding with hei arms countless homes furnished 
with cradles and beds, mothers' hearts and evening 
lamps, and young lives glad with a gladness that 
knows nothing of its value for the earth.” 

Of course, it is not without reason that the dif- 
ferences mentioned are unknown to childhood, and 
It is the great proof of Mr Tagore’s insight into 
child-nature - or, should we say, of his power of 
introspection? - that he has found it. It lies in the 
child’s magical changing of values Baby, in the 
poem “Superior”, does not know the difTerence 
between the lights in the street and the stars; how 
then should he know that East is not West? Busi- 
ness is to him a stupid game to spoil the morning 
with, how much better to sit in the dusk with a 
broken twig. The moon that is entangled in the 
branches of the Kadam tree is for him no higher 
than mother when she watches his play from an 
upper window. And say you that the moon, could 
he catch it, were loo big for his hands to hold? 
“When mother”, he replies, “bends her face down 
to kiss us’ docs her face look very big?” 

Because this poetry is so true in its interpreta- 
tion of childhood, it is beautiful also in its under- 
standing of motherhood. For a child-inspired book, 
if you open it, presents two pages; one tells of the 
love of the child, and the opposite page of the 


mother’s heart; close the book again, and the two 
are joined. In the poems that express this mother 
spirit, M. Tagore gives play to the mysticism that 
is a feature of all his verse. It is at its most beau- 
tiful in “The Beginning”. 

“‘Where have 1 come from, where did you pick 
me up?* the baby asked its mother. 

She answered half-crying, half-laughing, and clasp- 
ing the baby to her breast, 'You were hiding in my 
heart as its desire, my darling .. When in girlhood 
my heart was opening its petals, you hovered as a 
fragrance about it ... What magic has snared the 
world’s treasure in these slender arms of mine?”’ 

The books of translations that have assured a 
place in our literature are few, for it does not suf- 
fice that the original done should have greatness, 
the translation must also be an independent mas- 
terpiece, with its own great qualities. Mr. Tagore 
has won his place as an English poet, perhaps the 
greatest English poet of this century, because his 
translations are things of rapturous beauty. For 
anything to compare with some of these prose-songs, 
with “The Source”, for example, we have to do so 
to the enchantments of “The Midsummer Night’s 
Dream”, to a few passages of Keats and Shelley. 
Magic is the one name for them. With Mr Tagore 
we do not feel any impatience to read the origi- 
nals. We know that they will be of amazing loveli- 
ness but their beauty can hardly be greater thai» 
that of the English; it can only be different. 

S.I. 


27 December, 1913 

THE INQyiRER 

p821(W) 

THE REAUSATION OF UFE 

There are times when the life of Nature appears 
to us an endless struggle of opposing forces, and 
the life of humanity an equally endless struggle of 
conflicting purppses. There are limes when, by 
stress of thought, we rise above the confusing strife 
and discern a unity of the whole amid the conflict 
of its parts. And there are yet other timet when. 
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through feeling, we realise that ‘unity, and know 
that the world is one in the truth of its Law and 
the kinship of its Life. We may contend (or ever 
as to the relative value of these difTering moods of 
experience; but to all who think and feel, as well 
as behold and take part in the unending struggle, 
each of these attitudes of mind has its significance, 
and its claim to be reckoned with. Yet for those (if 
there be such) to whom the world of living beings 
is nought but a conflict of alien or competitive 
instincts, with self-preservation as the primal im- 
pulse, life can have no abiding worth or sufficing 
miercsi. And those who, by the aid of logical rea- 
son, discover, beneath or within the diverse con- 
flicting forces, a unity of purpose or law which 
makes them one, may surely find “the good of the 
intellect,” the serenity of philosophic calm. But 
those who, by insight and sympathy feel the kin- 
ship of life in all its forms, and hear beyond all 
discords the harmonies of the living universe - 
these have the fruition of its eternal joy, the sol- 
ace of its illimitable peace. 

The Indian seer and poet, Rabindranath Tagore, 
whose “Gitanjali, or Song Ofl'erings,” came to us 
as a glad surprise in the earlier part of the year, 
in giving us now a volume of prose “papers,”* as 
he modestly calls them, reveals under the form of 
more philosophic expression the workings of a 
mind wherein the consciousness of unity and 
harmony is as the breath of life itself He tells us 
m the preface that “the subject-nialter of the 
papers has not been philosophically treated”; and 
It is true that, while striving to state in words the 
deeper realities of experience, and even when 
dealing with such questions as the “problem of 
evil,” metaphysital speculation finds but small 
occasion in these pages. Nor is it needed. Here, 
as in the poems, the voice is the voice of the 
seer, the appeal is to the heait’s intelligence, to 
the soul’s intuition. As a lile-long student of the 
great spiritual scriptures ol the East - the 
Upanishads and the Buddhist writings - and also 
a not unsympathetic observer of Western habits 
and ideals of life, Rabindranath Tagore gives now 
to English readers the fruitage of his own vital 
experience, the truth as discerned through in- 

*Sadhaiia. The Realisation of Life London 
Macmillan & Co .5s net 


sight and feeling, and knowledge of the actual 
world. 'I'he careful reader will disco\’ei in this 
book evidence of strenuous thought, ol sinceie 
effort to grapple with the dilliculties whn h life 
presents to reason, demanding an intelleriiial so- 
lution. But his theme i^ so chaiged wiih emo- 
tion, the results of thought are so merged, oi 
fused, in the glow of intense tealisarion, that we 
may easily miss them, as the writei lifts us away 
into the light and wonder and joy ol his own 
vision. 

There is, in tiutli, no lack eithei of critical oi 
of constructive thinking here flic iclaiive ni^iits 
and demerits both of Eastern .uid Westein ideals 
of life arc cxpiosed with the impaiiiahiy of a just 
and disillusioned mind. Oui tendency, in the West, 
to regard life as a continuous fight with natuie, a 
struggle to subdue or enslave her, lest she slay us, 
is contrasted with that passionate desiie of the 
Indian mind to realise its unity with naiuie, its 
(ellowship with the .q^iiit that dwells in all crea- 
tures, anej pervades the univeise ol being. The 
energy of purpose by which the iniellec i and in- 
dustiy of the West has achieved such great things 
in science and invention, and the masteiy of 
material forces, receives its due need of praise. 
And the mistake of many Indian s.igcs in laying 
too exclusive stress on the life of t oniem[daiion, 
as if in scc)rn of the life cjI action and ol service 
with and for otheis, is exposed and ct)ndemned 
Freedom in action, not lieedom fioin action should 
have been their ideal. But these things aie Ijv the 
way. I’he great apjjeal is to insight to love, tcj the 
soul which IS so much more than the individual 
self, with its personal ciavings and piivate whims, 
the soul which is one with the Soul ol the Woilcl, 
and by which we ma> enter into the jov ol crea- 
tion which claims us loi its own The great chap- 
ters on “Realisation in Love," “Realisation in 
Action, The Realisation of Be.mty,” ‘ 1 he Re- 

alisation of the Infinite, ' ollei us a conception ol 
life of such absorbing interest and power, lh.it, 
whether we can receive theii mes^-age in its tull- 
ncss Ol not, whether the wiiler s appeal lings wholly 
true for us or not, w’e must need .icknowledge 
that here is the vcjice of a new religious and im- 
passioned cxpeiience, the song of a niystic whose 
eyes are open on the leal woild, whose he ait h.is 
thrilled to the harmonies ol seciet, eternal things. 
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‘ rhroiit;h our stuisf ot truih we* realise law in crea- 
tion, and through our sense of beauty we realise 
harmony in the universe. When we recognise the 
law in nature we extend our mastery over physi- 
cal fortes and become powerful; w'hen we recog- 
nise the law in our moral nature we attain mas- 
tery ovei seif and become free. In like manner the 
more we comprehend the harmony in the physi- 
cal world the more our life shares the gladness of 
cieaiion, and our expression of beauty in art be- 
comes more iiuly catholic. As we become con- 
scious ol the haimony in our soul, our apprehen- 
sion of the blisslulness of the spirit of the world 
becomes univeisal, and the expression of beauty 
in our life moves in goodness and love towards 
the infinite. VN'hat does it matiei if w'e fail to de- 
rive the exact meaning of this great harmony? It 
IS nor like the hand meeting the string and draw- 
ing out at once all its tones at the touch? Is it not 
the language of beauty, the caress, that comes from 
the heait of the world and straightaway reaches 
out heart?" 

It IS curiously interesting to watch this seer and 
poet playing (quite seriously) with the old yet ever 
new problems of philosophy the one and the many, 
the finite and the infinite, the permanent and the 
transient, freedom and necessity. 

With what serenity and softness of phrase, in 
ianguage at times almost childlike in its simplicity, 
he deals, with the problem of the ivi//. In the 
soul of man "will seeks its manifestation in will and 
freedom turns to win its final prize in the freedom 
of surrender. Therefore, it is the self of man which 
the great king has not shadowed with his throne - 
he has left it free .. It is the man’s self from which 
Cxod ha- withdrawn his comniands, for there he 
comes to court our love. His armed force, the laws 
of nature, stand outside the g.iie, and only beauty, 
the messenger oi His love, finds admission within 
its precincts. It i.s only in this legion of Will that 
anarchy is permuted, only in man’s self that the 
discord of untruth and unrighteousness holds its 
icign.'* Yet this will is there only to learn in the last 
resort, as the perspective of life changes, how to 
supplant the narrow personal desires by surrender 
to the eternal laws. "Our self-will has freedom up 
to a certain extent; it can know what it is to break 
away fioni the path, but it ^ annoi continue in that 
direction indefinitely ... Our will has freedom in 


order that it may find out that its true course is 
towards goodness and love." 

So with the relation of finite and infinite, of 
the self that only becomes and Brahma that eter- 
nally is. On the same page we meet with oppos- 
ing sentences, such as, "All wc can ever aspire to 
is to become more and more one with God” "Our 
existence is meaningless if we can never expect to 
realise the highest perfection there is. If we have 
an aim and yet can never reach it, then it is no 
aim at all." "Yes, we must become Brahma."' And 
then, softly harmonising the apparent contradic- 
tion, comes the fuller statement: "There is the 
eternal play of love in the relation between this 
being and becoming; and in the depth of this 
mystery is the source of all truth and beauty that 
sustains the endless march of creation." 

One or two unhappy phrases may be pointed 
out, in hope of change in later editions. "Man is 
abroad to satisfy needs which are more to him 
than food and clothing. lie is out to find himself^' 
(p.33). Surely the slang expression, "out to" achieve 
this or that, should be left to the platform or 
street corner orator; in such noble literature as 
this it is sadly out of place. "Pleasure and pain 
appear in a different meaning” (p.37) is not Eng- 
lish; and "to realise one’s life in the infinittve (ib.) 
suggests the comic spirit at play with the print- 
er’s type! 

But let us turn from these small complainings 
and end this all inadequate appreciation of a great 
spiritual gift, with the music of the seer’s words 
sounding in our ears: "Last night, in the silence 
which pervaded the darkness, I stood alone and 
heard the voice of the singer of eternal melodies. 
When I went to ’sleep I closed rny eyes when I 
remain unconscious in slumber, the dance of life 
will still go on in the hushed arena of my sleeping 
body, keeping step with the stars. The heart will 
throb, the blood will leap in the veins, and the 
millions of living atoms of my body will vibrate in 
time with the note of the harp string that thrills at 
the touch of the Master" 

W. J. J. 
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27 DecembeTy 1913 

the new statesman 

p374(\V) 

Section: CURRENT LITERATURE 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 

The award of Nobel prize to Mr. Rabindranath 
Tagore was made known only a few weeks ago; but 
the Pall Mall Gazette has alr'-ady announced that 
next year’s winner will be Mr. Thomas Hardy. What 
this means I do not know; presumably it means 
that the prize is expected to go to an Englishman, 
and that if it does Mi. Hardy is the choice of the 
Biiiish academiiies who are entitled to nominate 
candidates. Considering that Mr. Kipling had the 
pnze six years ago, the selection of Mr. Hardy cannot 
be described as premature. The first prize was 
awarded in 1901, but Mr. Kipling is the only Eng- 
lishman who has ever won it, Meredith and 
Swinburne, besides Hardy, being amongst those 
passed over in his favour. 


27 DecembeTy 1913 

THE SATURDAY REVIEW 

p815-8l6{W) 

A POET OF THE LOTUS 

^‘Sadhainsi.’’ ^^The Crescent Moon.’’ By 
Rabindranath Tagore. Macmillan. 5s. and 
4s. 6d. net. 

MR. RABINDRANATH TAGORE has in the last 
two years rapidly risen in the esteem of Europe - 
more especially of England. His late winning of 
the Nobel piize astonishes no one who realises how 
cjuickly a reputation is made by poet philosophers 
who are in tune with their generation. Mr. 'I'agore’s 
success, like the success of Mr. Bergsen, is due to 
his catching the mind of Europe on its recoil from 
materialism. Perhaps the most popular philosophic 
thing in Europe to-day is a vague restoration of 
God and the soul in terms of biology or of mysti- 
cism. Mr. Tagore, interpreting lipanishads of the 
East, has hit a happy hour for filling the aching 
void of Europe, and he has met a correspondingly 


high reward. He is the most successful medium of 
our time between East and West. 

Inevitably, Mr. Tagore suggests M Maeterlinck. 
Like the province of M Maetedinck, that of Mr I'agore 
lies nearer to jx)etiy than to philosophy M Maeieiiinck, 
as a small poet playing with abstiact ideas m the way 
that Shelley played with the cloud and siar, is often 
tolerable, and sometimes catches at the skiits of beauty 
But M. Maeieiiinck, the philosopher, playing at thought, 
is vague and shallow. The Charlatan peeps through 
the garments of a philosophei, wiio, we instiiu lively 
feel, has not done a day's hard thinking m Ins life 
Ml. Tagore, too, plays j^oei beitei ili.m he pi lys phi- 
losopher, even though, as a philosophei, he has an 
advantage ovei M Maeieiinuk m being the mtei- 
preter of a wisdom not his own I hus, when .\li 
Tagore essays to define or to desciibe “soul-conscious- 
ness”, the rock of his system, he tell us “how the 
touch of an infinite rnysteiy passes ovei the trivial 
and the familiar, making it bieak out into meflable 
music. The liees and the stars and the blue hills appeal 
to us as symbols aching with a meaning which (an 
never be uttered in woids". A senteiue fnilhei on he 
asks: “What is this state^ It is like a nioinmg of spnng, 
vaned in its life and beauty yet one and entne .. 'fhe 
breach between the finite and the mfinitr fills with 
love and overflows' eveiA moment tanies its message 
of the eternal; the formless appears to us in the foiin 
of the flower: of the fruit, the boundless lakes us iij) 
in his arms as a fathei and walks by oui side as .i 
friend”. This, fiaiikly, is mere favoui and })ietiin('ss, 
and Mr. lagure's books aie full of it It is not thought 
It is the easy flowenng of a contem|)laiive mind into 
figurative c<piession, and, as this, it is just beaiable, 
and of coui.se immensely sootlimg to the multitude 
who like smoothness and non-resistaiu e - images and 
ideas which aie comfoi table raihei than stimulating 

Iiistinciively we think of these mystual poet- 
philosophers as merely playeis They aie the ulle 
fruit of an idle lime, coming m of a peiiod whii h 
seems as if it rested before pushing into fuiihei 
adventure. Like M Maeterlinck, Mr. Lagt^ie, in his 
poetry as in his philosophy, appeals to the lazy fcilk 
His words are comfortable so long as we do not 
trouble to ask what they mean. His poetry is mild 
and beautiful so long as we do not iiouble to per- 
ceive that no stress of imagination, no wrestle with 
God, has stirred its contented murmui, or sounded 
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a challenge to the brain and soul of the readei. 
Open one ol* these small volumes and read that “a 
young pale beam of a crescent moon touched the 
edge of a vanishing autumn cloud, and there the 
smile was first born in the dream of a dew-washed 
morning - the smile that flickers on baby’s lips when 
he sleeps”. We feel as though, mentally, we were 
sinking in of a pile of cushions. There is nowhere 
an arresting word, or an image that strikes against 
the mind’s eye and is seen starkly dear, fhe sen- 
tence just murmurs along and falls recumbent. Read 

December 31, 1913 


30 December, 1913 

PALL MALL GAZETTE 

plOc!)(DE) 

[A quotation from Tagore in Woman’s Page] 

A THOUGHT FOR WOMEN 

Do you know whence comes the sleep that 
floats over the eyes of a child? Yes, they tell 
us it has his home in the fairy village in the 

Tlin WESTMINSTHR GAZEITE: 


THE MOURNERS. 



*' Wli) diO llie lirop go out? 1 ” Wliy did llie flower fade? I j)ie?5ed "Why did the harp-sliing birak?^ 1 

ihidcd it wilii my cloak to sive it from it lo my heart with anxious love, that is Inetl to fouc a iioic that was beyond ius 
ihe wind, tliat la why the laoip went out.” why the flower faded.” jjowei.ihnt is \vi>ylhrharp-stting is broken, 

— UAHINOnANAlll IaGORF. 


Fig. 17 A cartoon in 7 *Aa Gax€tt€ 

31 Deccinber, 1913. p3 


a hundred of such sentences, and we arc soon at 
ease pillowed upon dulcet metaphors, warm be- 
neath a coverlet of poetic pearls and flowers and 
all pretty things. Nothing hard or harsh is here. 
The woild where creatures work and suller, and 
arc taken by the throat with wonder of pain or 
delight, recedes infinitely. We are upon the after- 
noon shoie of the lotus-eaters. 


shadow of the forest. It is just faintly lighted 
by glow-worms aud two sensitive magic flow- 
ers grow in it. Smiles come from that spot 
to kiss the eyelids of children. 

Rabindranath Tagore 
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31 December, 1913 

the KELSO MAIL 

p2cl-2(W) 

Section: THE CAUSERIES OF ORION 

[This is a year-ending review of books published in that 
year Only the relevant portion is cited here ] 

... I have to thank the Messrs Macmillan for 
another of those charming books by the flindu poet 
Rabindranath 'lagore, translated by the author from 
the original Bengali, with a portrait of a gifted young 
man at the age of sixteen, by another Tagore, after 
a drawing by yet another, so that the Tagore’s are 
evidently a gifted family. It is the ‘Gardener’ and it 
IS characterised by the same beautiful thought beau- 
tifully expressed as was the former volume ‘The 
Crescent Moon’. Here are a few examples of this 
prose poem - 


“I will keep fresh the giassy path wheie you 
walk in the morning, where yom feei will be 
greeted with praise at every step by ihe flowers 
eager for death. I will swing you on a swing among 
branches of the saptaparna, where the eaily 
evening moon will sMuggle to kiss youi skirt 
through the leaves ' 

Again 

“When she passed bv me with cjuick steps, the 
end of her skirt touched me From the unknown 
island of a heart came a sudden waim bieaih of 
spring A fluttei ol a flitting touch blushed me and 
vanished in a moment, like a torn flowei petal blown 
m the bieeze It fell upon my heart like a sigh ol 
her body and whisper of her heart ’. 

Fhe whole book is full of this delicate ethereal 
fancy and charm ... 
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3 January, 19 H 

THE DAILY CITIZEN 

p4c4(D) 

BOOKS IN 1914 

A SEARCH FOR A GENIUS 
By A. E. Manning Foster 

* « * 

DO PRIZES AND PETTING SPOIL PO- 
ETS? 

And what of our mystical poct-philosophrr, 
Rabindranath Tagore? I hope Nobel Prizes and 
much petting will not spoil him, and that he will 
drop a certain tendency to affection and return to 
the simplicity of his Gitanjali. So with Yoshio 
Markiiio, whose idiosyncrasies and way of writing 
English get rather on one’s nerves. Let him be- 
come again our laughing philosopher, and his work 
will be more valuable and more amusing. 


3 January, 1914 

THE DUNDEE ADVERTISER 

p6c7(D) 

THE POET FROM BENGAL 

Rabindranath Tagore and Hia Appeal to 
East and West 

(From a Correspondent ) 

In that interesting survey of “The Book Year” in 
the “Advertiser” of December 30th, the poetry of 
the distinguished Bengali whose name stands at the 
head of this article is spoken of as the silver lining 
to our cloud in the sky of English poetical produc- 
tion. “The genius which has deserted English poets 
has appeared with splendid results” in him. “to 
show us that the gift of poetry is not dead.” True 


words; which suggest that some little account ol 
the poet and his works may not be uninteresting to 
the general newspaper reader. 

The award of the Nobel Prize in Literature this 
year to this great scholar, philosopher, poet, mystic 
of the East has made his name familial througlumr 
the English speaking world. A distinguished name it 
is in Calcutta; members of his family have tendered 
high seivice to the State One of them was chosen 
to represent Calcutta at the (Coronation of King 
Edwartl; another (we have been told) founded a Somaj, 
a school of eclectic philosophy and leligion, m which 
all the best of all philosophy and all religion wa.s 
picked out for the final expression of wisdom. But 
the Nobel Pnzeman is the greatest of them all. 

The Labourer’s Poet 

For he is great as a lecturci; in London and 
Oxford lately he charmed the most critical heal- 
ers. He is great as a philosopher; the first leading 
of his book on “The Realisation of Life” is a day 
to mark in red on one’s literary calendar. He is 
great as a poet; his “Gitanjali or Song OfTeniigs 
published Jast March, simply “look the town” of 
literary folks; they have been reprinted some ten 
times since then; W. B. Yeats has declared that in 
their thought they display “a world 1 have dreamed 
of all my life long”. And he is greatest of all in this 
- that he has touched the common heart of his feh 
low-countrymen. The Indian labourer sings his veises 
to lighten his toil. “Give me the making of my coun- 
try’s songs, and let who will make her laws”. 

Who shall prophesy what great issues are bound 
up in the appearance of this Eastern genius and m 
this first presentation of the Nobel Piize to a Bengali ’ 
What infinite possibilities, e.g., of a better under- 
standing between the Indian mind and the Govern- 
ment of India. “No, no”, said Charles Lamb, “don't 
introduce me to that man; I don't want to know 
him. For I hate what he stands for. And I want to 
hate him. And you can’t hate a man once you know 
him”. It may be that Tagore will be our Pontifex, - 
and greater a bridge builder than either as a poet 
or a philosopher. For, by the way, these books of his, 
written in Bengali - “full of subtlety of rhythm, or 
untranslatable delicacies of colour, of metrical in- 
vention”, according to Indian scholars - arc by himself 
translated into delightful English. 
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Books in Eng^lisk 

These books in English are as follows: ‘Gitanjali^ 
or Song OfTcrings”, a collection of prose transla- 
tions made by the author from the original Bengali, 
with an introduction by W. B. Yeats (full of 
Swinburnian superlatives!); “The Gardener”, an- 
other of the same, but love poems of early youth 
this time, already reviewed in these columns, “The 
Crescent Moon” - an Indian Child's “Garden of 
Verses”, let us call it; and “Sadhana” or “The 
lealisation of Life”, a scries of lectures delivered, 
most of them in Harvard Lhiiversity. It is this last 
book, of course, that will give most pleasure to 
the ordinary intelligent reader of books. For po- 
etry in translation, and especially the poetry of 
mysticism, can never hope to make any but a lim- 
ited appeal. 

Here is a typical extract of Tagore at his best, 
taken from his chapter on Soul Consciousness:- 
“Therc was a time when the earth was only a 
nebulous mass, whose particles weie scattered fai 
apart through the expanding force of heat; when 
she had not yet attained her definiteness of form, 
and had neither beauty !ior purpose, but only heat 
and motion. Gradually, when her vapours were 
condensed into a unified rounded whole through 
the force that strove to bring all straggling mat- 
ters under the control of a ccnlie, she occupied 
her proper place among the planets of the solar 
system, like an emerald pendant in a necklace of 
diamonds. So with our soul. When the neat and 
motion of blind impulses and passions distract it 
on all sides we can neither give nor leceive any- 
thing truly. But when wc fiiul out centre in our 
soul by the pow'er of self-restraint, by the force 
that harmonises all warring elements, and unifies 
those that are apart, then all our isolated impres- 
sions reduce themselves to wisdom, and all our 
momentary impulses of heart find their comple- 
tion in love; then all the petty details of our life 
leveal an infinite purpose, and all our thoughts 
and deeds unite themselves inseparably in an eternal 
harmony.” 

The Problem of Evil 

1 he following sentences again are taken from his 
chapter on the problem. of all problems Fhe 


Problem of Evil:- “II we kept the seaichhght of 
our observation turned upon the fact ol death, 
the world would appear to us like a huge char- 
nel-house; but in tlie world ol life the thought ol 
death has, we find, the least possible hold upon 
our minds. Not because ii is the least apparent, 
but because it is the negative aspect ol life; just 
as, in spite ol the lad that we shut our eyelids 
every second, it is the openings of the eyes that 
count Life as a whole never takes death seri- 
ously. It laughs, dances, and plays; it builds, hoards, 
and loves in death’s face. Only when we detach 
one individual fact ol death do we see its blank- 
ness and become dismayed. Wc lose sight ol the 
wholeness of a life of which death is part. It is 
like looking at a piece of cloth through a micro- 
scope. It appears like a net, we gaze at the big 
holes, and shiver in imagination. But the truth 
is, death is not the ultimate reality. It looks black, 
as the sky looks blue; but it does not blacken 
existence, just as the sky does not leave its stain 
on the wings of a bud 

Fhese are the woids that siii to thought, and 
supply at least a corrective to much of the cur rent 
“nature red in tooth and claw” j)hilosophy of to- 
day. For the final iriilh about Man's place in Na- 
ture was not that which was spoken fsayj by Huxley, 
with his famous illustration ol the game at chess - 
man against nature, his enemy sleepless and re- 
lentless. But to see life steadily and to see it whole 
we must combine the opposing truths of Huxley 
and Tagoie. 

lb know where to begin oi end is the difiiculty 
in the rnaiier of (juoialions from his poetry But let 
this single 'rain suffice chosen not less for its 
wise counsel to us Westerns at the beginning of a 
new year than for its beauty and charm - it is taken 
from his Gitanjali 

“O fool, to try to carry ihysril upon ihy own 
shoulders' O beggar to come lo brg ai th) own 
door' 

“I.r.ave all thy burdens in his hands who tan 
bear all, and never look behind in regret 

“Thy desire at once puts out the light from the 
lamp It touches with its breath It is unholy - take 
not thy gills through its unclean hands Atcepf only 
what IS olTered by sacred love'. 
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3 January, ]9N 

THE SCOTSMAN 

p(n-3-5 1) 

I I Ins IS A loi'g rcpoii on the survey of literature during 
1913 Only the relevant paragraph is cited here.] 

A survey of the field of literature during 1913 
shovs's the year to have been on the whole an un- 
eventful one. ...Interest centered in the first place 
on the choice of Mr. Robert Bridges for the 
laureatship, vacant by the death of Mr. Alfred 
Austin. The choice created some surprise in cer- 
tain apparantely unknown. Possibly if the laure- 
ates were appointed by a plebicite based on the 
voter's roll, Mr. Bridges might not have stood much 
chance of election; but much of the talk indulged 
in people who should have known better was sim- 
ple fatuous. Mr. Bridges was unknown only to those 
who do not read poetry. The second outstanding 
event was the award of the Nobel prize for litera- 
luic to the Bengali poet, Rabindranath Tagore. 
I'his writer has only swum into the ken of Euro- 
pean watchers within the last year with the pub- 
lication of three volumes of translations from his 
own Bengali poems Possibly geographical as well 
as purely literary considerations have had share 
in the promptitude with which his talent has re- 
ceived official recognition; but few who have read 
his charming lyrics w ill question his worthiness to 
receive the international award. 


5 January, 1914 

EVENING STANDARD AND 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE 

pl()c4(DE) 

Section: TODAY’S TABLE TALK 

How do we pronounce Rabindranath Tagore? 
There seems to be a considerable doubt how the 
name of the liKlian poet Rabindranath Tagore should 
be pronounced. The “New York Sun” gives the 
puzzle in the form of verse: 

“The bard of Bengal hoary 
Rabindranath Tagore.” 


Is that it? Or 

“Rabindranath Tagore 
He made a splendid score.” 

The final confession is:- 

“He’s worthy of all fame 
So 1 feel much to blame 
In owning, to my shame 
I can’t pronounce his name ” 


6 January J914 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

p4c2(D) 

POET AND PHILOSOPHER 

THE CRESCENT MOON. By Rabindranath 
Tagore. London: Macmillan and Co. Pp.xii.82. 4s. 
6d. net. 

SADHANA. By Rabindranath Tagore. London: 
Macmillan and Co. Pp. xi.161. 5s. net. 

The name Rabindranath Tagore, which has long 
been a household word in India, is fast becoming 
one in Emgland also. Only a little while ago he gave 
us in “The Gardener” a series of “songs of love and 
life”, and these are now followed by a series of (^hild 
Poems, and by a 'popular exposition of the philo- 
sophical teaching of the Upanishads. It was natural 
enough that Mr. Tfigore should have chosen to trans- 
late first the work which most adequately represents 
him. He remains, and will, we think, remain, here 
primarily the author of “The Gitanjali”. The Gitanjali 
were mystical in theme and the featureless limpidity 
of the English prose into which their author trans- 
lated them produced the rarefied atmosphere ap- 
propriate to this and heightened their appeal. The 
marriage of manner and matter was not so perfect 
in “The Gardener”, and in “The Crescent Moon”, 
also, charming as many of the numbers are, the 
very fact that the themes are light sometimes makes 
the exquisite composure with which Mr. Tagore 
presents them a hide oppressive. Throughout the 
volume there runs, of course, a vein of mystical 
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suggestion, and childhood in ijts innocence and im- 
aginative freedom is a symbol of spiritual achieve- 
ment. Perhaps the poet does not recognise how firmly 
the child ensconces himself as the centre and king of 
the imaginative world he creates. But we must not 
handle roughly the bloom on these soft and fragrant 
pages, which will prove to any who doubted it that 
in the East the child has the same waywardness and 
compels the same devotion as in the West. 

The chief value of the series of lectures, “Sadhana”, 
will be in its tendency to correct the misinterpreta- 
tions to which the religion and philosophy of India is 
exposed in this country. It is widely believed that the 
life of action is condemned by Buddhism, and that 
Nirvana is simply the disappearance of the individual 
in the universal life. But Mr. Tagore points out that 
the value of self is recognised in the sacred books as 
well as the necessity of its manifestation in action, 
and that in attributing ideas of complete self-negation 
to their teaching we take sayings which apply only to 
that part of the self which is evil as if they applied to 
self as a whole, 'f'he result of his corrections of our 
prejudice is that he appears wonderfully close in feel- 
ing and outlook to such thinkers as Emerson or, more 
rccendy, Edward Garni. His phraseology of transcend- 
ence has a tlioroughly familiar sound, and it could 
truly be said that there is not a thought he utters but 
could be found iki their pages. Such coincidence has 
an exhilarating effect upon the mind and forces us to 
believe that the diflercnccs of practical attitude to life 
wliich now part East and West cannot ultimately prove 
insuperable. 

B. S. 


10 January, 1914 

THE INQUIRER 

p3l(W) 

Secdont NOTES AND JOTTINGS 

HONOURING RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

towards the close of November a deputation con- 
sists of about 500 people (one paper says 600), several 
of whom were Europeans, visited Mr. Tagore at his 
residence, Santiniketan (the Home of Peace), Bolepur, 
to felicitate him on receiving the Nobel Prize foi 


literature. The Rev. C. F. Andrews, wealing dhoti 
and chaddar, and a number of students from Mr. 
Tagore’s school in yellow robes, met the pilgrims 
at the station and conducted them along the road, 
which was decorated with mango and lotus leaves 
and festoons of flowers, to their destination. There, 
under the mango trees, the poet was seated, “the 
handsome figure and the beautilul, meditative eyes”, 
flowing hair and picturesque robes, all combining 
“to present a perfect picture of the best type of 
Aryan Philosopher”. A short Bengali address printed 
on silk was presented, and congratulations offered 
by various speakers, after which Mr. Tagore thanked 
the deputation, saying, in his characteristic way, 
that he had never longed for fame; his claim was 
to the heart. Mr. Andrews, who has just arrived in 
South Africa, to investigate the problem which is 
affecting all India so deeply, has addressed a meet- 
ing of Indians to whom he read a poem in Sanskrit 
written by Mr. Tagore as a message to his distressed 
fellow-countrymen. 


12 January, 1914 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE 

p6c4(D) 

MR. RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S 
SCHOOL 

THE «ASRAM” OF 
THE GREAT BENGALI POET 

By J. Ramsay Macdonald M.P. 

The rc..ction against what is absuidlv called the 
“British tone” in Indian education is lecciving the 
support of some of the best minds in India today. 
A short time ago 1 went to see that educational 
embodiment of the Arya Somaj spint, the Gurukula 
at Hondwar, and on my way from Delhi to Cal- 
cutta I spent a day at the Santiniketan (Literally 
“the abode of peace”), near Bolpur, where 
Rabindranath Tagore has his school 

Bolpur is on a side line upon which trains lin- 
ger long and where every station has its kaleido- 
scopic crowd of bustling, chattering, brightly col- 
oured humanity. It runs through a flat plain broken 
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by paddy fields and clumps of palm rrres. It was 
harvfsl-time and, as wc dawdled along, there was 
plenty of time to watch the ingathering of the 
rice In nearly every field there were little black 
things busy, some with the sickle, some tying the 
cut straw into bundles. It was mid-afternoon when 
1 started the 40 miles journey on the loop-line, 
but night had fallen and fires were gleaming from 
the grass huts before Bolpur was reached. Out for 
over a mile through the village and into the plain 
1 was driven, and found night’s abode in a large 
house hidden amongst trees, the home of 
Rabindranath fagore. 

Some half-century ago Maharsi Devendranath, 
the Poet’s father, finding that an unbroken atten- 
tion to the affairs of the world was not good for 
the soul, sought some secluded spot where he might 
occasionally retire for solitary meditation, and under 
two chalim trees which grow on the plain he found 
it. There he could sit under the shade with nothing 
but the vast flat of untilled land, green after the 
rains but a brick-dusi desert under the sun, in front 
of him, and think of Him who, according to the 
carving on the marble seat and tablet which now 
mark the spot, “is indeed the rest of my heart, the 
peace of my mind and the joy of my soul.” There 
he built an “asrarii,” a house where the devout 
might dwell whilst on devotion d mission, and a kind 
of a chapel where for about 40 years prayers were 
said daily But no one went iliere except the Tagores, 
and It looked as though the place, like so many simil.ar 
places in India, was to fall into decay with him who 
built and endowed it. 

THE HOUSE OF THE DEVOUT 

But the son, Rabindranath, desired otherwise. A 
garden of trees had grown up round the house 
The area of shaded peace had extended, and here 
he proposed to found a school. Thus, since 1901, 
the voices of children have broken the solitude of 
the waste. Doimitories thatched with grass were 
built and weie filled. Masters’ houses appeared in 
sheltered places and red and purple creepers cov- 
ered them. The waste became playing fields. When 
I was there about 190 boys and 20 masters were in 
the settlement. 

It is difficult to explain the feelings which pos- 
sess one who goes to such 'iistitutions. They have 


nothing to do with Government; their sialT is not 
ofTicial; their system is not an enforced mechani- 
cal routine. At the Santiniketan they complained 
that when their boys reached the University ma- 
triculation standard, educational methods had to 
be adopted which the teachers regretted. These 
schools arc native to the soil like the trees which 
grow out of it. They arc therefore not incongru- 
ous, and a lack of incongruity must surely be a 
test imposed upon every national system of edu- 
cation. Here India leans upon herself and issues 
from herself There is no attempt made to impose 
something foreign, to uproot or to force; no ne- 
cessity to guard alien methods by -alien instruc- 
tors. The teachers arc Indian, Indian in their 
thoughts, in their habits, in their sympathies, in 
their dress. Government aid has been refused 
because the conditions under which it would be 
given could not be acceptable. “They would have 
made my boys sit on benches,” said Mr. Tagore 
with a quiet smile, “whereas I think ii far bettei 
that they should sit on mats under the trees. ’’ Hence, 
as with the Gurukula at Hondwar, so with this 
school, it has been frowned upon; it has been put 
on the police black list; attempts have been made 
to suppress it; it has been the subject of threaten- 
ing official circulars issued to parents. I'he perse- 
cution has only endeared it to its founder. It has 
been kept going at the cost of much sacrifice Into 
its exchequer Mr. Tagore has put not only the 
Nobel Prize, but the royalties on his book.s. 

ART MOVEMENT IN BENGAL 

Let no one misunderstand that the meaning of this 
movement back towards Indian sources. 
Abanindranath, the painter, cousin of the poet, has 
expressed it regarding Indian art. “The main fea- 
ture of the present art movement in Bengal is not, 
as supposed by many, an attempt to retire and remain 
immersed in the past ... It is dearly seen that our 
present art movement accepts tradition as the great 
motive force which must impel us forward, whereas 
the art teaching started with the idea of training 
up the Indians in the so-called European methods 
of an persistently ignores tradition as a living source 
of all fresh art movements. The result is the in- 
creased originality and fre.shness of thought in one 
case and the marked decrease of individuality and 
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vigour in the ease of Indian artists trained in Eu- 
ropean art.” That is true of education too. The 
spirit of the artist is also that of the poet-teacher. 

I awoke early in the morning whilst the dawn 
was still but a tinge of light in the darkness. Out- 
side there was sweet singing, and I was told that 
every morning the school choir went round the 
gardens chanting hymns. The day is closed in the 
same way. For a quarter of an hour in the morning 
and in the evening the boys sit in meditation. Twice 
a week they assemble in the chapel for common 
worship and Rabindranath speaks to them and 
exhorts them to good living. They do all their own 
housework even to their washing, and their clothes 
are spotless. There used to be a manager, but they 
have recently dispensed with his services and elect 
from themselves a committee to do his work. One 
of the results is that in the purchase of rice alone 
a saving of a hundred rupees a month is being 
made. This practice of self-government runs through- 
out the school. The masters elect from amongst 
themselves a head who acts for a year, but who 
may be re-elected. The present principal, Mr. Roy, 
has been chosen three times. Discipline is enforced 
and punishments meted out by captains and courts 
of school justice elected every month by the boys. 
There are small causes and appellate courts created 
in this way, and they decide at least once a fortnight 
all cases which arise in the life of the classes and the 
playground. ‘‘There were many dilTiculiies at first,” 
1 was told, “but they have been overcome, and the 
advantages of self-government are worth purchasing 
at the price of initial failures.” 

INSTRUCTING THE MASSES 

Moreover, the Santiniketan is no mere seminary 
for the education of boys. It is alive with the life of 
India. It is aware of what is going on outside. It 
shares in the larger Indian life. The particular in- 
terest of the school at the moment is the cnlighten- 
incni of the mass. They asked me to speak to the 
boys, and 1 inquired as to the subject. “Tell us,” 
they. said, “how the masses may be instructed.” 
They had really been answering me that question 
themselves and showing me in practice how to do 
it. For under the trees I had seen an interesting 
sight. The villages around are inhabited by the abo- 
riginal Santals, and die boys of the school go out 


sometimes with football or bat and begin a game 
When a crowd has gathered the game is stopped 
and the players talk of knowledge to the villagers. 
From this an evening class is formed and the 
Santiniketan boys go out and teach in it. The day 
I was there about a dozen of these children had 
come in and were being taught under a tree. They 
were lively imps with wide interested eyes and so 
full of life that they could not keep still They were 
being shown the delights of the stereoscope and 
were being taught to describe accurately what they 
saw. Two boys were looking after them. It was their 
tribute to India and their service to the reincar- 
nated motherland to which all their youthful en- 
thusiasm was devoted. 

I left them sitting class by class on their little 
mats under the “chatim” trees, their books by their 
side, and their teachers in their midst. I'licy smiled 
and chatted as I passed. Everything was peaceful, 
natural, happy. And I went away into another world 
where worthy and well-meaning graduates from 
Oxford and Cambridge were toiling and perspir- 
ing like blacksmiths with heavy hammers to beat 
and bend the Indian mind into strange foims on 
strange anvils, and where there is unhappiness and 
sadness of heart - tirnoious whispers instead of laugh- 
ter, doubt instead of hope. 


14 January^ 1914 

THE CHRISTIAN COMMONWEALTH 

p284(W) 

A Poet of Ind 
^^The Gardener” 

Most of us have in past days laughed at the mon- 
strosities of Babu English, and it is easy enough foi 
us, who lack sympathy with the Oriental mind, and 
regard all dark-skinned persons with the blunt and 
coarse Anglo-Saxon minds, to shout when we open 
the book before us, and read its strange poems, we 
can laugh no more. This little book of prose poems 
is written by a Hindu; it is translated from the 
Bengali into our difficult speech by a man who is 
master of the purest and loveliest English speech. 
It is dedicated, and not unworthily, to Mr. W. B. 
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INDIA'S NOBEL PKIZE WINNEU. CONGRATULATlTfC MR. RABINDRA NA1 U TAGORE 


Mr. RabinJia Nath laiiorc, the poet of Young li dia ii here •ecn covered with lulua Icavei, icalcd on a daia, and receiving an 
addrcaa uf congrhiulalion ai ihc village of Bulpur, where he haa a Urge achoul for boya. The addrcaa waa ounveyed frum 
Calcutta in a ai ccial train, by a deputacion numbering over lOUO prraona. 'I be 1913 Nobel Erixu for Litcraiurc eniounta lo 
about f/OK). and the Bengali poet propoaca Cu devote the money to catabliabing and mainteiniog a atudenia* religioua aaaocialion. 


Fig. 18 Photograph of the reception of Tagore at Saadniketan Tks Crmpkic 

I 7 January. 1914, p56 


\pais. And a native of India coinrs forward to add 
a new charm to tjui tongue, and to leach a new 
and Iovel> utterance 

Mr. Rabindranath lagorc, in his little book 
(Mactnillan, 7s Gd net), gives us a third song-ofTer- 
ing. This one book is sufficient to show that the writer 
is an exquisite port and sees very deeply into the 
things of the soul. He writes English as Maeterlinck 
writes French, with a studious simplicity, using scarcely 
a single word that a child could not understand. Like 


Maeieilinck, too, he is profoundly a mystic, and his 
song-snatches have a power of carrying the soul out 
of itself into die land of far distances. He calls himself 
the Gardener, and culls faint, sweet blooms to lay at 
his lady's feet. He approaches the portals of the mys- 
tic shrine by with the magic of India; the langour of 
hot days and swooning nights, the strong scents of 
the enclosed garden; the sights and sounds of the 
vivid life of that strange land; and yet they are of the 
essential stuff of poetry, and strike a note to which the 
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universal hean responds. We s^em back again in the 
atmosphere of the Song of Songs, and the still Eng- 
lish longue takes on a quality of wistiulness and elu- 
sive sadness that somehow recalls to us the passionate 
imagery of that wonderful book of the bible. They 
are short, these poems, “fitful, momentary rhythms, " 
yet, again and again, he has wrought his dtearns into 
a golden song. Here is a stan/a that may give a touch 
of this magic quality: 

Hands cling to hands and eyes linger un ryes 
thus begins the record of our hearts. 

It is the moonlit night of March, the sweet smell 
of henna is in the air; my flute lies on the earth 
neglected and your garland of flowers is unfinished 

The love between you and me is simple as a song 

Perhaps the best criticism would be to set down 
a whole poem; 1 choose number 27. 

“Trust love even if it brings sorrow. Do not close 
up your heart,” 

“Ah, no, my friend, youi words air dark, 1 (an- 
noi undet stand them ” 

“The heaii is only lor giving away with a tear 
and .1 song, my love ” 

“Ah, no, my friend, your woids are dark, I can- 
not understand them ” 

“Pleasure i.s frail like a dewdiop, while it laughs 
it dies. But sorrow is strong and abiding. Let soiiow- 
ful love wake in your eyes 

“Ah, no, my fiiend, youi words are dark, 1 can- 
not understand them.” 

“1 hr lotus blooms in the sight of the sun, and 
loses all that it has. It would not remain in bud in 
the eternal winter mist.” 

“Ah, no, my friend, your words are dark, 1 can- 
not undei stand them.” 

If one might venture a criticism, one would sug- 
gest that there is a want of fresh free air in this 
paems. But that is just what India lacks, so wx 
must not complain. You can come back again and 
again to these verses and find in them new depths 
and new beauties. Lovers of poetry should not fail 
to procure this book. 

J Macartney Wilson 


/ 7 January ,1914 

THE NEW STATESMAN 

p47!>-17'i(\V) 

INDIAN THOUGHT AND DREAM 

Myths of the Hindus and Buddhists. By the 

SIS'l ER NIVEDI IA ^\1AR(,ARF. I E .XOBI.IT 
and /ANANDA K. (X)( )MARASVV.\\1 V With thiiiv- 
Iwo illustrations in colour by Indian ai lists nuclei 
the supervision of AbanindK; N’aili l.igoM*, (i I L 
Hairap. 15. net 

SADHANA: The Realisation of Life. By 

RABINDRANA I H l,\(i(jRI-., .\lacnnllan .5s. net. 

Myths oj the Hindus and liuddhnfs was plamieci and 
begun by that Sistei Nivediia whose siiange life 
and splendid work are inoie diaii <*vei i.unili ii to 
us since Mr RatrlilTe's lec eni ineinoii ' Ilmdinsni, 
she wrote, “is, in fact, .in munense synllu'sis. (huiv- 
mg ns elements from a hundied dilleient diiec- 
lions, and me oi por.uing eveiy conceivabh mode’ 
of religion ” I'liere is something almosi appalling, 
something of the vasiness and m\st< i\ we aiiiibiile 
to the mere physical fat ts of ihe l*.asi, m die lange 
and number of the myths lieie n ioided 1 he hiief 
mti'ocluciory' chaplei explains how th<“ tv\o stages 
of mythology need leprescmiation - the e.iilv, m 
which men viewed the whole universe in a 
“humanified form', and the latei, in which ilu 
glory of stellar worlds paled before human gie.it- 
ness” As in olhei histoiies, the Ilmclu legends have 
been gathered together only at intervals m eat h 
main gath'* mg dilTeieni stages of development aie 
represented, and incongi iiitics appear f amstanily. 
too, there is an interplay of three diffeient ctmtej)- 
lions - polytheism, monotheism, and pantheism 
Indeed, it is no paradox to say that all these ihiee 
words stand symbolic foi that one idea, of Gtxl s 
rnanilestation in and ihiongh the wtnld, which is 
omnipresent in the leligions anti pliiltisophies o( 
the East 

The first story given us here is the Ramayana, 
which idealises a division of castes clilTeimg fioin 
that of Plato’s Republic in that it does not allow Icn 
transference from one rank to another. 1 he appar- 
ent harshness of this is modified by the doctrine of 
reincarnation and Karma, hereditary place is not 
accidental, but just (what an ar gument for the House 
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of Lords'), to each caste belongs its appropriate 
morality “Over against this human world of the 
mIvci age is diawn the sinful and inhuman world 
of the lakshasas," but even these devils have virtue 
among themselves: their wickedness is directed 
against gods and humans. In the Rainayana we 
find, too, “whispers and echoes of the great animal 
apes ol primitive man". Theie is a familiar sugges- 
tion about the beginning of the story. A ceitain 
lakshasa greatly plagued tlie deities, who could not 
destroy him because Brahma had granted him a 
boon of immunitv. But the immunity excluded the 
operation of mm: if a god was to destroy the rakshasa, 
he must become man. V'ishnu consented, to this 
end, to lake birth as the four sons of the good 
King Dasharatha, and one of these was Rama. We 
wish we had space to give some details of the leg- 
end. we must be content to quote from its conclu- 
sion- “All sin is w'ashed away from those who read 
Ol hear it read." 

Of even wider interest is “the Indian national 
saga”, the Mahabharata, where “the story of a divine 
incarnation, Krishna, as he is called, has been 
wrought into and upon an immense ballad and 
rnilitarv epic of unknown antiquity” Of the re- 
maining tales, the one most moving and significant 
is naturally that of Buddha, whose teaching struck 
at the excessive power of priests and exalted a pure 
laiih - but a faith already almost wholly found in 
Hinduism. The legend:* that have gathered round 
this historic figure are less entrancing than the 
essentials of his doctrine. 

The idea of imperm;iiicni c, of dir inevitable coii- 
ne( nun uf soirow with life and of life with desire, 
the dot rrine of rebirth, of htumn (every man niii.si 
reap what he himself sows-, and a complex formal 
psyrhology all these belong to the intellectual ai- 
rnospheie of ihr Buddha s own time Where he dif- 
feied most prt toundly fiom the Hrahm.ins was in his 
drni.il vjf scjhI, of any endiiiing rntiiy in man apait 
from temporary as.so( iaiioiis pmdnt mg the illusion 
of a person and ego Yet even ihii diffcreiK e is more 
appartMU than teal, and we find in laiei times that 
it betaine almost impossible to distinguish between 
the Buddhist “Void” and the Biahrnan “Self” For 
the distinguishing charac i^ristir ol each is the ab- 
sence ol anv c tiaractenslics u all; each is either than 
Being, and other than Non-Being. 


Lest this passage should in isolation be misun- 
derstood, let us put beside it a sentence of 
Rabindranath Tagore: 

When we find that the state of Nirvana preached 
by Buddha is through love, then wr know for certain 
that Nirvana is the highest culmination of love For 
love is an end unto itself 

Probably the austere beauty in the Buddhist 
doctrine or release from desire by the way of right 
living and right thinking is that which, of Eastern 
lore, appeals most easily to the West. The vitality 
informing the mysticism of both Brahmanism and 
Buddhism, the union of moral purpose with philo- 
sophic subtlety and religious intuition - these we 
recognise admiringly in the second as in the first 
of the books before us. But .somehow, somewhere 

- presumably in the author’s use, melodious and 
powerful though it is, of a language not his own 

- the vigorous inspiration of originality seems to 
have escaped. It would be foolish to deny that Mi. 
Tagore is a very inspiring teacher: to pretend that 
his greatness if fully apparent in these essays would 
be as foolish. The first essay, on the Relation of the 
Individual to the universe, provides a salutary re- 
buke to the pride and business of the West. Wc are 
the Martha to India’s Mary: she, we are more than 
half told, has cho.scn the better way: 

The ideal that India tried to realise led her best 
men to the isolation of a contemplative life, and 
the treasures that f*he gained for mankind by pen- 
etrating into the mysteries of reality cost her de.ir 
in the splieic of worldly success 

But worldly success is clearly a poor thing. “Our 
possessions are om limitations.” The West regards 
nature as hostile, obstructive, India “included the 
world with the man as one great tiuth”. The soul 
of everything is to be perceived by the soul in 
man, man’s superiority in the scale of creation “is 
not in the power of possession, but in the powci 
of union”. Wc attain by giving ourselves away 
“Our soul cap realise itself truly only by denying 
itself”. So with the bewildering pioblem of evil 
Evil IS imperfection: to ask why it exists is to ask 
why there is creation at all. We must in fact take 
it foi granted. “This is the real question we ought 
to ask. Is this imperfection the final truth, is evil 
absolute and uliimaic?” The answer, of course, is 
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“No”, The essence of evil is 'impermanence. An 
imperfection for its ideal “Must go through a per- 
petual realisation”. “To live in perfect goodness is 
to realise one’s life in the infinitive”. “As we make 
progress we find that pain, disease, and poverty of 
power are not absolute, but that it is only the 
want of adjustment of our individual self to our 
universal self which gives rise to them”. All this is 
very true: but can the most elementary student of 
ethics forbear the thought that he has heard it all 
before? Has it not the vagueness, the inapplicabil- 
ity, of the platitude? Might not irreverence even 
recall the philosopher in Johnson’s Rasselas^ who 
“rose up and departed with the air of a man that 
had co-operated with the present system?” There 
are, no doubt, few final truths, and they have all 
been spoken long ago. Confronted by this melan- 
choly fact, George, in the Vicar of Wakefxeidy “was 
driven to dress up three paradoxes. They are false 
indeed, but they were new”. Yet there is a better 
way of originality than that. It is to re-staic the 
known with the compelling and urgent beauty of 
revelation, to light the heart to its own depths, to 
give truth not merely t new expression, but a new 
reality. Great poets and great prophets do this: we 
have no doubt that Rabindranath 'Lagore does if 
in his own language. But in this book we find what 
we want only in stray phrases quoted from the souires 
of his thought - as iii tliis from one of the Dpanishads; 
’ll is not that thou lovcsl ihy son because thou 
dcsirest him, but thou lovesi ihy son because thou 
desiresi thine own soul”. 

It must be added that both books are charm- 
ingly produced. For the form of Mydn uj the Hindm 
and Buddhists no praise could be too high; the illus- 
trations are not only really illustrative, but beauti- 
ful in themselves and beautifully reproduced. 


24 JannaiyJ 9 1 4 

THE BIRKENHEAD NEWS 

p6c5i2Wi 

‘‘Sadbanai. The Realisation of Life,” by 
Rabindranath Tagore. Macmillan and Go. 5s. 

I’his prose work from the pen of the great Indian 
mystic, whose poems have met with such success 


14 J 

in this country and whose genius has been recog- 
nised by the Nobel Piize Ck>nimiiiee. will niret 
with a warm welcome from Ins many admiieis. 
for it explains the source of the religious inspiia- 
tion found in his work The minority of the pa- 
pers published m this volume weir lead before 
the scholars ol Haivaid I'lnversity, and theii au- 
thor ackntjwledges his indebtedness to Mi Ernest 
Rhys for suggestions and levisions in the printed 
text. The hope is expressed that western readers, 
loo often accustomed to think of the lieaihen in 
his uncultured hlirnlness will base ihe opportunity 
of cc)ming into touch with the ancient sj)iril ol 
India as revealed in the saried texts of the 
Upanishads and mandesicd in the hie oi to-day 
“All the great utterances of man," writes the poet 
wisely, “have to be judged not by the lettei but by 
the spirit - the spirit which unfolds itself with the 
growth of life in history We get to know the real 
meaning of (dnisiiainiy by observing its living 
aspect at the present moment however Jilfcreni 
it may be, even in nnpoitant resjiects from the 
Christianity of earliei jieriods. For western schol- 
ars the great i‘<*hgioiis st riptuies of India seem to 
possess meieU a letiospettive and archaeologu al 
interest, but to ns they are ol living importance, 
and we cannot help tlniiking that they lose then 
significance when exhibited in labelled cases 
niuninned spec miens ol human thought and .ispi- 
ratitin, pieseiveci loi all time m the wrappings of 
erudition lo me the verses of the lipamshafls 
and the teachings of Buddha ha\e ever been things 
of the spnit. and therefore endowed with bound- 
less vital g.* wth; and I have used tlnmi both in 
rny own life and pleaching, as being in^tmct with 
indiviclinl meaning foi me as for others, and 
awaiting for then c onfirmatiori, inv cmii special 
testimony, wliith must ha\e its value because of 
Its individiiahty *' 

rile book abounds with beaiitiful thoughts .md 
passages of mental simiulation Ol the lelaiion ol 
the individual lo the universe he savs . 

“When III. Ill's cons( luiisness i.s ie!ilii([rtl onlv to 
the immediate vkiinty of his human self the derpn 
root-s of his n.mirc do not find then peinianenl soul 
his spirit IS ever on the’ bunk of si.irvaiiun, and in 
the place of healthful sircngth hr snbsiiiutes lounds 
of stimulation 
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III ihf p^iper hraded '‘Soul Consciousness” he 
vvi lies : 

“Man’s poveity is abysmal, liis wants are endless 
nil Ilf br« onirs conscious of his soul For a man who 
has lealised his soul there is a determinate centre of 
the umveisf around which all else can find its proper 
place, and fiom thence only ran he draw and enjoy 
the blessedness of a harmonious life ” 

Again . 

“The emancipation of out physical nature is in 
attaining health of our social bring in attaining good- 
ness, and or our self in attaining love.” 

“Civilisation must be judged, and prized, not by 
the amount of power it has developed, but by how 
much It has evolved and given expression to, by its 
laws and institutions, the love of humanity” 

I herc IS nuicli foot! for caieful thought and 
rffleciion in this volume It sounds a high note, 
and the many world-problems upon which it 
touches are lendered all the mote interesting by 
seeing as they appear to the Eastern mind of a 
great prophet. 


24 Januafy, 1914 

THE NATION 

p7ir)AV) 

FROM THE UNREAL TO THE REAL 

“Chitra.” A Play in One Act. By 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
(Published for the India Society at the 
Chiswick Press.) 

I he Inrlia Society, thrcjugh which the poetry of 
Rabiiidianaih lagoie was fiist made accessible to 
English leadcis, has ucav pihii ed his admirers un- 
der a furthei debt of gratitude by issuing to the 
public, as a companion volume to the already rate 
first inipiession of “Gitanjali, ’ a limited edition of 
his lyrical drama, “(]hura,” tianslated into English 
piose This is the first ol his plays to appear in book 
foim in this country. Those, then, who did not see 


the performance of “The Post OfTice” by the Irish 
Players in July last, or hear any of Mr. Tagore’s own 
readings of the remarkable mystic drama, “The King 
of the Dark Chamber,” here make the acquaintance 
of his dramatic mood for the first time. 

“Chiira” is a short play; it has but one act, 
divided into nine scenes. Written twenty-five years 
ago, m the period to which many of the songs in 
“The Gardener” belong, it has more aflinitics with 
the romantic yet warmly human temper of that 
book than with the intense spirituality of “Giianjali.” 
Yet here already, some of the notes most rhaiacicr- 
istic of “Gitanjali” are struck. In one of the most 
remarkable poems of that collection, 'lagorc is found 
insisting, as his spiritual ancestor, Kabir, had done 
before him, on the splendour and reality of the 
common life accepted in its wholeness, as the proper 
theatre of human eflbrt: the discovery of God, noi 
in some abstract region of truth and beauty, but in 
things as they are - amongst the struggles and im- 
perfections of the temporal flux. 

‘‘He is there where the tiller is iilling the haid 
ground and wliere the path-maker is bieaking stones 
He is with them in sun and in shower, and his gar- 
ment is covered with dust. 

“Put olT thy holy mantle, and even like him tome 
down to the dusty soil . 

“Meet him and stand by him in toil and in sw'eai 
ol thy brow.” 

In these lines *arc summed up the idea-plot of 
‘'Chitra.” Love - durable love the supreme mani- 
festation of God, is found only by coming to grips 
with tlie reality of the here-and-now, an accept- 
ance of the stuff of existence Man will not be sat- 
isfied with anything less or anything lovelier than 
truth; he demands, not the illusion of perfeciioii, 
but the concrete reality in all its impel fertion- “an 
impeifcciion which is yet noble and grand,” as Chitra 
says in the speech which sums up and concludes 
the play. It must not be supposed from this, how- 
ever, that the ^dea plot is ovri -prominent in ‘Chitra,” 
or that it is the intention of the present leviewer to 
extract a wholesome moral fiotn that which is pri- 
marily a beautiful work of art. The discovery of 
spiritual meanings in every sentence which he pens 
is a proceeding calculated to embitter the most 
sweet-tempered of poet:; and, if piosecuted with 
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sullicicnc vigour and tactlessness, it will end by ob- 
scuring the true merit and character of his poems. 
Uncridcal disciples of the “new mysdcism," please 
note. 

Now, “Chitra” is primarily a poem: from the 
point of view of Western criticism, more truly poem 
than play. There is in it much atmosphere, but 
little action; unless this term be held to apply to 
purely emotional and spiritual developments. The 
story is founded upon - or rather, arises out of - 
a legend in the Mahabharata; telling how Arjuna, 
wandering in fulfilment of a vow of penance, came 
to Manipur, and there fell in love with Chitrangada, 
only daughter of the King. She, because of her 
father had no heir, had received a boy's educa- 
tion, and been treated in all ways as a son. Arjuna 
married her upon the understanding that, should 
they have a son, he should be regarded not as the 
descendant of his race, but as the perpetuator of 
the royal line of Manipur. He lived with 
Chitrangada for three years; and when their child 
was born, embraced her, and set out again upon 
his travels. 

This rather dry tale has been used by Tagore in 
much the same way as Shakespeare used the older 
plays and stories upon which he founded his dra- 
mas: that is, as a point of departure rather than as 
a plot. Little of it survives in his poem, beyond the 
names of the characters and the Amazonian char- 
acter of Chitra herself. She appears before us; ask- 
ing of Madana, God of Love, and Vasanta, God of 
the Seasons, the gift of those feminine graces which 
her manly education has taken away. Upon one of 
her hunting excursions she has seen Arjuna, who is 
living as a hermit in the forest; she loves him and 
desires his love. When first he saw her, he thought 
her a boy. She returned to him in a woman’s dress, 
and he rejected hci. 

“I hated my strong, lithe aim, scored by dr.iwiiig 
the bow string O love, god love, thou hast laid low 
in the dust the vain pride ot my manlike strength; 
and all my man's training lies crushed under ihy 
icri Now teach me thy lessons; give me the power 
of the weak, and the weapon of the unarmed hand ” 

The gods grant her prayer, and give to hei for 
^ year the gift of perfect beauty from “the inex- 
haustible stores of the spring.’* Thus disguised, Chitra 


appears to Arjuna, a flower-like creature, nameless 
and mysterious as the fairy love in some Celtic 
folk-tale; conquers without difficulty his senses, and 
even for a time holds his heart. But the act that he 
loves, not her reality but her borrowed beauty, poisons 
for her even the first ecstasy of passion. She re- 
pents of her deception, and asks the gods to take 
back their boon. The wise Vasanta advises patience: 
love, he says, obeys the seasonal law. Arjuna now 
desires the flower of Chitra’s beauty; but the time 
will conic when he longs for the “abiding fruitful 
truth” of her real self. 

We watch the gradual exhaustion of Aijuna’s 
fist rapture, the returning tide of his interest in that 
actual life, that world of duty and endeavour, with 
which the elusive loveliness of Chitra - made of 
“the things of the clouds, the dance of the waves, 
the smell of the flowers” - has no relation. 

“Give me something to rlasp, something that can 
last longer than pleasure, that can endure even through 
suffering,” he cries at last, and tuius from his fairy 
love to dream of the open-air, hunting, active life, 
“the rude and healthy touch of the world” above 
all, of the princess Chitra, whom incii praise as “a 
mail in valour, a woman in tenderness 

The year passes, and Vasanta's prophecy is ful- 
filled. Illusion has prepaied Arjuna for reality; foi 
the exquisite flower, he now demands the fruit: “I 
grope for that ultimate you, that bare simplicity of 
truth.” In the last scene, Chitra her magical beauty 
gone - appears before him once more in her true 
form, “straight and strong as a daring heait," like 
a noble boy in her male dress; and says to him, in 
the most beautiful and significant passage of this 
beautiful play: 

“I brought from the gaideii of heaven flowers of 
incomparable beauty with which to worship you, god 
of my heart I am not beauiilullv peifect as the 
flowers %\ith which 1 worshipped 1 liavr many flaws 
and blemishes I a.ii a traveller in the gie.ii world- 
path, my garments are dirty, .ind m\ leet aie bleed- 
ing with thorns Where should ! achieve flowci-beauiv 
the unsullied loveliness of a momrni's life^ 7 hr gift 
that I proudly bring you is tlie heart of a woman 
Here have all pains and joys gathered, the hopes, 
and fears, and shames of a daughter of the dust. 
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here love spring up struggling toward immortal life. 
Herein lies an imperfection which is yet Nobel and 
grand, if the flower-service is finished, my master, 
accept this as your servant for the days to come.” 

And Arjuna, his education completed, replies 
to her: 

“Beloved my life is full.” 

VVe have said little of the minor beauties of 
‘C.’hiira, ' the innumerable touches by which its 
romantic atmosphere is evoked, the many felici- 
ties of expression. These arc perhaps, somewhat 
obscured by the translation, which docs not ap- 
pear to be Mr. Tagore's own work, and falls short 
to lofty standard which he set in “Gitanjali." They 
are nevertheless sufficiently apparent to make it 
clear that their author is, above all things, a great 
poet, possessing the poet’s imagination in a high 
degree; and that his genius is the genius of the 
true creator of beauty, nor merely of the ethical 
or religious teacher deliberately giving to his doc- 
trine a poetic ioim. 


24 January, 1914 

THE OUTLOOK 

pll4;\V) 

THE NOBEL PRIZE 

THE GARDENER. By Rabindranath Tagore, 
riaiislated by the Author from the original Bengali. 
London Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net 

This IS not a book that can be written about - it 
is a book merely to be read. There are eighty- 
five poems, and the author tells us in a note that 
they were mostly written much earlier than the 
religious poems in his Gttanjuli. The title page is 
fronted with a portrait of the author at the age 
ot sixt»*en. 1 he poems in this book are love po- 
ems. “ This love between you and me is simple as 
a song” is the refrain of one of the poems, and 
it might be set in the front of them all. They 
have not poignancy so much as an absolute clear- 
ness of vision, as of objects seen through the water 


of a stream. When a scene is conjured, it has the 
newly washed brilliancy that the landscape has 
sometimes after rain. Sometimes the words are 
in the mouth of a speaker: “I was one among 
many women busy with the obscure daily tasks 
of the household. Why did you single me out 
and bring me away from the cool shelter of our 
common life?” Sometimes there is a narrative 
opening: “The workman and his wife from the 
west country arc busy digging to make bricks for 
the kiln. Their little daughter goes to the land- 
ing-place by the river; there she has no end of 
scouring and scrubbing of pots and pans.” The 
poem beginning “When the two sisters go to fetch 
water” will serve to illustrate the poet’s skill to 
inform, with its utilisation of only three line-cnd- 
ings, “fetch water,” “this spot,” and “they smile”. 
The lyric beginning “Why do you whisper so 
faintly in my cars, O Death, my Death?” is a 
lovely lyric. For the true spirit of lyric, a keen 
memory perfectly embalmed in tranquil words, 
one might point to T remember a day in my 
childhood I floated a paper boat in the ditch.” 

Mr. Tagore’s prose lyrics are poems as the 
English Psalms are poems. We may give here the 
one poem, not without a turn of quaintness that 
is characteristic, in which the poet speaks of his 
art: 

In the world’s audience hall, the simple blade of 
grass sits on the same carpet with the sunbeam and 
the stars of irndnight. 

Thus my songs share their scats in the heart of 
the world with the music of the clouds and forests 

But, you man of riches, your wealth has no pan 
in the simple grandeur of the sun’s glad gold and 
the mellow gleam of the musing moon. 

The blessings of the all-embracing sky is not shed 
upon it. 

And when death appears, it pales and withers 
and crumbles into dust 

The book is not likely to need recommendation 
to the admirers of the poet, to whom the Nobel 
prize for literature has been awarded. 
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30 January ,1914 

PUBUC OPINION 

pl38(W) 

an M.P. IN MR. TAGORE’S SCHOOL. HOW THE 
BENGAU poet and NOBEL PRIZE WINNER 
EDUCATES HIS BOYS IN THE ABODE OF PEACE 
. OFFICIAL ATTEMPTS TO SUPPRESS THE 
SCHOOL. 

MR. R. RAMSAY MacDONALD, M.P., has again 
returned from India, and describes in the Chroni- 
cle his interesting visit to the school of the Nobel 
prize-winner and Bengali poet, Rabindranath Tagore, 
who was so recently in England, and whose books 
are now having a very large sale. 

A Dawdling Train 

**On my way from Delhi to Calcutta I spent a day 
at the Santiniketan (literally ‘the abode of peace’), 
near Bolpur, where Rabindranath Tagore has his 
school,” writes Mr. MacDonald. 

' Bolpur is on a side line upon which trains 
linger long and where every station has its kalei- 
doscopic crown of bustling, chattering, bright-col- 
oured humanity. It runs through a flat plain bro- 
ken by paddy fields and clumps of palm trees. It 
was harvest-time, and, as we dawdled along, there 
was plenty of time to watch the ingathering of the 
rice. In nearly every field there were little black 
things busy, some with the sickle, some lying the 
cut straw into bundles. It was mid-afternoon when 
I started the 40 miles journey on the loop-line, 
but night had fallen and fires were gleaming from 
the grass huts before Bolpur was reached. Out for 
over a mile through the village and into the plain 
I was driven, and found night’s abode in a large 
house hidden amongst trees, the home of 
Rabindranath Tagore. 

The Rest of My Heart 

“Some half-century ago Maharsi Devendranath, 
the Poet’s father, finding that an unbroken atten- 
tion to the affairs of the world was not good for 
the soul, sought some secluded spot where he 
might occasionally retire for solitary meditation, 
and under two chat^m trees which grow on the 


plain he found it. There he could sit under the 
shade with nothing but the vast flat of untillcd 
land, green after the rains but a brick-dust desert 
under the sun, in front of him, and think of Him 
who, according to the carving on the marble seat 
and tablet which now mark the spot, “is indeed 
the rest of my heart, the peace of my mind and 
the joy of my soul.” There he built an “asram,” 
a house where the devout might dwell whilst on 
devotional mission, and a kind of a chapel where 
for about 40 years prayers were said daily. But 
no one went there except the Tagores, and it 
looked as though the place, like so many similar 
places in India, was to fall into decay with him 
who built and endowed it. 

The Hoaae of the Devout 

“But the son, Rabindranath, desired otherwise. A 
garden of trees had grown up round the house. 
The area of shaded place had extended, and here 
he proposed to found a school. Thus, since 1901, 
the voices of children have broken the solitude of 
the waste. Dormitories thatched with grass were 
built and were filled. Masters’ houses appeared m 
sheltered places and red and purple creepers cov- 
ered them. The waste became playing fields. When 
I was there about 190 boys and 20 masters were in 
the settlement. 

“It is difficult to explain the feelings which pos- 
sess one who goes to such institutions. They have 
nothing to do with Government; their stall is not 
official; their system is not an enforced mechani- 
cal routine. At the Santiniketan they complained 
that when their boys reached the University ma- 
triculation standard, educational methods had to 
be adopted which the teachers regretted. These 
schools are native to the soil like the trees which 
grow out of it. They are therefore not incongru- 
ous, and a lack of incongruity must surely be a 
test imposed upon every national system of edu- 
cation 

India Leans Upon Herself 

“Here India leans upon herself and issues from 
herself. There is no attempt made to impose some- 
thing foreign, to uproot or to force; no necessity 
to guard alien methods by alien instructors. The 
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foetrs. 


HAPPIMSBS. 

Tlu mg\y Atttuan daj it cloudlM. 

Tk« rivtr it ftil to th« brim, vatbiif tb* atktd rotit 
of tbt iotUriag irtt bj Um fold. 

Tbt loaf norrow poftb^ liko tbo tkinly toofuo of tbt 
▼illtfo. dipt dowo iaio tbo dotam. 

Tbt babbliaf of tbo troitr mioflto with tbt Itofbiof 
fomip of ibo voama oi tboir botb. 

Tbo itbormta. voaoiof bit ati. tiU ia bit boot tiod to 
o bamboo polo, tad tbo atktd boy plaafto iata tbt 
mtUr with load tboalt. 

My botri it fall, tad I ftol tbti btppiaom it ampio, likt 
t laotdow dotpor. 

Wo frttp it witb t enttl ttforatit, tad cmtb it ; vt jamp 
boyoad it ia oar omd punait. tad ntim it for ooir. 

1 look tiaaad mo tad too tbo tiltai tky tad tbo doaiaf 
wtior, tad fool tbti ho p p ia tm it tpcaad t b r oad tt 
amply tt a aailo oa a tbild't foot. 

EtauaatatTa Ttooaa. 


J3octrg. 


FULFIL^IENT. 

No ; it is not yours to opeu buds into blossoms. 

Shako the bud, strike it; it is beyond your power to make 
it blossom. 

Your touch soils it, you tear its petals to pieces, and strew 
it on the dust. 

Hut no colors appear, and no perfume. 

Ah ! it is not for you to open the bud into a blossom. 

He who can open the bud into a blossom does it so simply. 

Ue gives It a glance of his eyes, and the life sap stirs 
through its veins, for he who can make the bud 
blossom does it so simply. 

At his breath the flower spreads its wings and flutters 
in the wind. 

Colors flush out like heart-longings, the perfume betrays 
sweet secrets. 

He who can open the bud does it so simply. 

RaBlMDHANATU TaGORE. 


Fig. 19 Tagore*! poeeae Ths NmHam 

[top] 17 January, 1914, p678 [boitofn| 7 February; 1914, p796 
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teachers arc Indian, Indian ^n their thoughts, in 
their habits, in their sympathies, in their dress. 
Government aid has been refused because the con- 
ditions under which it would be given could not 
be acceptable. “They would have made my boys 
sit on benches,” said Mr. Tagore with a quiet smile, 
“whereas I think it far better that they should sit 
on mats under the trees.” Hence, as with the 
Gurukula at Hondwar, so with this school, it has 
been frowned upon; it has been put on the police 
black list; attempts have been made to suppress it; 
it has been the subject of threatening ofTicial 
circulars issued to parents. The persecution has 
only endeared it to its founder. It has been kept 
going at the cost of much sacrifice. Into its ex- 
chequer Mr. Tagore has put not only the Nobel 
Prize, but the royalties on his books. 

Chanting Hymns at Dawn 

i awoke early in the morning whilst the dawn 
was still but a tinge of light in the darkness. Out- 
side there was sweet singing, and I was told that 
every morning the school choir went round the 
gardens chanting hymns. The day is closed in 
the same way. For a quarter of an hour in the 
morning and in the evening the boys sit in medi- 
tation. Twice a week they assemble in the chapel 
for common worship and Rabindranath speaks 
to them and exhorts them to good living. They 
do all their own housework even to their wash- 
ing, and their clothes are spotless. There used to 
be a manager, but they have recently dispensed 
with his services and elect from themselves a 
committee to do his work. One of the results is 
that in the purchase of rice alone a saving of a 
hundred rupees a month is being made. This 
practice of self-government runs throughout the 
school. 

The masters elect from amongst themselves a 
head who acts for a year, but who may be re- 
elected. The present principal, Mr. Roy, has been 
chosen three times. Discipline is enforced and pun- 
ishments meted out by captains and courts of school 
justice elected every month by the boys. There 
arc small causes and appellate courts created in 
this way, and they decide at least once a fortnight 
all cases which arise in the life of the classes and 
the playground.” 


Alive with the Life of India 

“For under the trees I had seen an interesting sight. 
The villages around are inhabited by the aborigi- 
nal Santals, and the boys of the school go out 
sometimes with football or bat and begin a game. 
When a crowd has gathered the game is stopped 
and the players talk of knowledge to the villagers. 
From this an evening class is formed and the 
Santiniketan boys go out and leach in it. The day 
I was there about a dozen of these children had 
come in and were being taught under a tree. They 
were lively imps with wide interested eyes and so 
full of life that they could not keep still. They 
were being shown the delights of the stereoscope 
and were being taught to describe accurately what 
they saw. Two boys were looking after them. It 
was their tribute to India and their service to the 
reincarnated motherland to which all their youth- 
ful enthusiasm was devoted ” 

A Glimpse of Another World 

“I left them sitting class by class on theii little mats 
under the *'chaiim'' trees, their books by theii side, 
and their teachers in their midst. I'hey smiled .and 
chatted as I passed. Everything was peaceful, natu- 
ral, happy. And I went away into anothei woild 
where worthy and well-meaning graduates fium 
Oxford and Cambridge were toiling and per spil- 
ing like blacksmiths with heavy liammeis to beat 
and bend the Indian mind into strange loi ms on 
strange anvils, and where there is unhappiness and 
sadne.ss o! heart - timorous whispers instead of 
laughter, dcubt instead of hope. 


7 February, 19 N 

THE DAILY CITIZEN 

p4c5;n) 

Section: LONDON CHAT 

The name and fame of Rabindranath lagoie, 
the Indian poet, arc gelling around among peo- 
ple who think of reading his books but are still 
rather vague about him A wrll-kno\Mi London 
library (so the Book Monthly tells me) has had 
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various requests which suggest as much from 
intelligent subscribers. “Please send me," ran one 
letter, “a copy of the Jewish writer’s book ‘Gitanjali: 
his name is Tagore, I think.” The second request 
was, “have you got that Russian Tagore’s latest 
volume?” and a third was to the efTect, “I would 
like a copy, please, of that Arab poet’s new vol- 
ume of songs.” 

If Mr. Tagore hears of these things, they will prob- 
ably amuse him, for he has a quiet sense of humour, 
a sense so quiet that it is almost indifferent. 

I had an interesting talk the other day with 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald about Rabindranath and 
the other members of the Tagore family. Mr. 
MacDonald has known them all for many years, 
and just before returning home recently he paid a 
visit to the poet’s school, and spent a most inter- 
esting time. 

It is pleasing to learn that Rabindranath has 
devoted the proceeds of the Nobel Prize for Lit- 
erature to the better equipment of his school, in 
which he is absorbed. Although enjoying some- 
thing of a first vogue in England, Tagore’s poetry 
was by no means unknown in India; and as a 
matter of fact the books of his poems which are 
now being so eagerly bought here are just reprinted 
translations which have long been in circulation 
in India. 


7 FebTuary, ]9N 

THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 

p6c2(DEj 

POETS FROM AFAR 

Reviewed by WALTER DE LA MARE 

^^Tbrough the Torii” by Yone Noguchi (Elkin 
Matbewa) net. ^^Ghitra’* by Rabindranath 
Tagore. (Published by the India Society at 
the Chiswick Press.) ‘^Lyrics from the Chi- 
nese.” By Helen Waddell. (Constable.) 2s. 
6d. net. 

The East will never be West - and John Bull re- 
minds himself again and again of the fact, as ne 
gazes Ik little wistfully ovei his multitudinous Em- 


pire. But if there is one thing that these three 
books whisper, insinuate, insist on, it is the assur- 
ance that deep down in heart and mind all man- 
kind is prcternaturally human, and that poetry, 
the language of the imagination, is the Volapuk 
and Esperanto. 

* * 4i 

“Knowing its sad side for anything,” says Mr. 
Noguchi, concerning Ugliness, “is always beau- 
tiful; that, only that, makes the ugliness reveal a 
far better light than beauty itself; its triumph is 
more slaying.” It is this reflection that is the “idea” 
of Rabindranath Tagore s lyrical drama, “Chitra.” 
This little play was written twenty-live years ago, 
and must be nearly contemporary with his most 
impulsive and lyrical work, “The CJardener.” 
Chitra, a princess of a line of kings, whom des- 
tiny has doomed to have but one child each, comes 
in her huntsman’s dress, in all her boyish un- 
couthness, to entreat a boon of niadana, the god 
of love, and of Vasanta, the god of the changing 
seasons - of Eternal Youth. They grant it; that 
for one whole year she shall be cloilied in iiie- 
sistibly seductive loveliness. So armed, so masked 
- her arrows and breviaries flung aside - she at 
once captivates the heart of Arjuna, a prince of 
warrior caste who, having vowed celibacy, lives 
in the solitude of a forest. But perfect beauty 
begins at length to cloy. Wonderful tales Arjuna 
hears of the prowess and endurance of the prin- 
cess Chitra. And once desperate alone to be loved 
if only for her beauty, she now hungers for the 
enchanted roses that shall restore her to herself. 
With what consummation Mr. Tagore’s reader 
will discover. A phrase, here and there, in Mr. 
Tagore’s prose is destructive of illusion: “I have 
never learned Cupid’s archery, the play of eyes"; 
“She bared her bosom and looked at hei arms, 
so flawlessly modelled, and instinct with an ex- 
quisite caress.” But these are rare. And “Chitra" 
is only one more revelation of Mr. 'I'agore’s as- 
tonishing mastery of English. To win not only 
idiom, fluency, cadence, but also atmosphere in 
an alien tongue is neither the least nor, for us, 
the least fortunate, of this poet’s achievements. 
How many English writers, one may speculate, 
could return so grave and real a compliment. 
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13 February, 19 J 4 

the baptist times and freeman 

pl22(W) 

Rftbindrmaatli Tagore 

Towards the close of November last a deputation 
of over five hundred persons was conducted along 
an avenue festooned with mango and lotus leaves 
and garlanded with flowers, to Santineketan, “the 
Home of Peace,” in Bolepur, India, in order to 
congratulate its owner on receiving the Nobel prize 
for literature. The visitors were welcomed by a fig- 
ure of unusual grace and beauty, having quiet, 
meditative eyes and flowing hair, and picturesquely 
robed. An address was then presented, printed on 
the fine silk, which the poet received with simple 
dignity, remarking that, while he thanked the depu- 
tation for their words, he never longed for fame, 
but desired rather to speak a message to the heart. 

Who was this man? He was Rabindranath 
lagore, a new mystical writer, who has expressed 
the soul of the East for us in undying verse. Al- 
ready his songs are sung by wayfarers throughout 
India, wherever the Bengali tongue is spoken, from 
Burmah to Bombay. At Calcutta, on one occasion, 
when it was known that he was to read divine serv- 
ice in a church of the Brahma Somaj, the streets 
were rendered all by impassable, because of the 
press of people who thronged to see him. The present 
age of literature has but one name given it in 
India. It is the epoch of Rabindranath Tagore. 

It says much for the essentially religious chaiac- 
tcr of the Hindu people that, while we in the West 
arc humming Tango tunes and the latest panto- 
mime ditty, the natives of India should take to their 
heart of hearts these intensely spiritual songs. The 
significant thing is that Tagore is no ascetic, like 
the traditional yogi of the past. He does not affect 
to withdraw his attention from the fleeting illu- 
sions of the senses, in order to plunge into the abyss 
of a bottomless inner self On the contrary, he has 
a true elemental love for all the primal beauties of 
earth and sea and sky, and like a second St. Francis 
exults in the cascades of joy that flood his heart in 
the presence of Nature. 

Deliverance is not for me in renunciation. I feel 

the embrace of freedom ip a thousand bonds of delight. 


I hoiigh ever purest for me the fresli draught of 
thy wine of various colours and fragiaiite, filling 
this earthen vessel to the brim 

No, 1 will never shut the doors of my senses. The 
delights of sight and hearing and touch will beai thy 
delight 

Light, my light, the world-filling light, the eye- 
kissing light, heart-sweetening light* 

The butterflies spread their sails on the sea of light 
Mirth spreads from leaf to leaf, my darling, and 
gladness without measure I’hc heaven's river has 
drowned its banks and the flood of joy is abroad 

Equally remarkable in Tagore is his love of hu- 
manity, especially as it shows itself in winsome and 
unspoiled natures. Readers of The Crescent Moon and 
Gitanjali are surprised by depths of insight into the 
child-heart which even Blake rnd Stevenson have 
never fathomed. Sometimes his sayings arc very 
poignant in their delicate suggestivcncss : 

The sweet, soft freshness that blooms on baby’s 
limbs - does anybody know where it was hidden so 
long? Yes, when the mother was a young girl it lay 
pervading her .heart in tcndei and silent mvsiery of 
love - the sweet, soft freshness that has bloomed on 
baby’s limbs 

There is haunting beauty, too, m some of the meta- 
phors which he employs to illustiate this thought . 

Let the cloud of grace bend low from above, like 
the tearful look of the mother in the day of the 
father’s wrath 

It is in l.is direct comiiiunings with the Eternal 
however, that the exquisite qualities of this wi it- 
er’s poetry are seen at their best, lagore uses many 
terms of endearment to describe God, such as Poet, 
Darling, Lover, besides Friend and Father. I'his 
alone is remarkable, since Hindu thought, piop- 
erly speaking, refuses personality to (iod, and can 
only designate the Infimtc as I. To Jagoie, the 
lieavcnh' Lover is cvri hovering neai, wailing to 
elude all watcheis and come in upon us when we 
last expect Him. Our eager pm suit misses Him; 
then, lo. He comes, witli a haip of Joy in his hands 
to ease our sadness! And the secret of the Lord, 
when it is found, speaks in all things else foi ever 
afterwards. 
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Tafijorr loves especially to dwell on the lowli- 
ness of the Ereriial He hides Himself in the dust 
beneath our tread, and no man can sloop far 
enough to do obeisance at His blessed feet. The 
poet’s one desire is to present himself as a reed, 
simple and straight and fair, so that he may be 
played upon by Ood, and O the rapture when he 
sings, and God himself is willing to lend an ear! 
The marvel of marvels is that God should make 
Himself beautiful in order to captivate the heart 
of one poor creature. What can he do but wait on 
such a God continually, yet with the quaking of a 
gieat fear, lest what he asks in prayer should be 
fully granted! God's answer to prayer is often a 
hard but pitiful refusal, so that we may be made 
worthy of his great and simple gfifts. All that the 
poet asks for is that the last remnants of his weak- 
ness may be offered up to God. 

Let only that little be left of me, whereby I may 
name thee my all 

Let only that little of my fetters be left whereby 
1 am bound with thy will, and the purpose is carried 
out in my life - and that is the fetter of thy love 

'I'here arc no stanzas more beautiful than those 
which describe the bliss and infinity of death. Death 
to our poet is a going to the Bridegroom, and all 
life is the weaving of His wedding garland. It may 
indeed be a wrench to us when we are called upon 
to part with this dear and nourishing earth. So 
also is it a wrench for the child when it is taken 
from the comforting light breast of its darling mother. 
What ihen.^ Straightaway, the left breast receives 
it, and the child is comforted again 

It IS well that we of the West who send mission- 
aries to the Flasi should also be willing to learn 
what Indian has to teach us. Even bustling Baptist 
pastors may have something to gain by silting at 
the feet of a man who spends two hours daily in 
quiet reverie upon God. Tagore is a member of the 
Brahma Souiaj, and we turn to his poems eagerly 
to see whether they show the influence of distinc- 
tively (’hiistian ideas. One rises with the feeling 
that they are there, but suggested rather than ex- 
pressed. I he phraseology of Western theology is 
wholly absent, and there is no mention of Christ, 
nor any indication that His Lordship or Saviourhood 
has been apprehended. Yet hints are not wanting 


that the light that lighteth every man coming into 
the world has gleamed with exceeding brightness 
in this sensitive poetic heart. Some of the underly- 
ing Christian truths which these poems certainly 
suggest come to us with the more arresting beauty 
because they have passed through a mind and a 
civilisation so different from our own. 

The poems of Rabindranath Tagore are a quick, 
natural gift of emotion which makes our Western 
life of the feelings seem crude and poor, and a little 
value by comparison. 

“All this is pure fallacy,” the reader may object; 
“you mistake a pK)et’s picture of life for life itself 
The delicacy is in Tagore, and not in his country- 
men.” The same question occurred to us at every 
page. But, in the first place, Tagore is not an iso- 
lated mind which made itself He is a product of 
Indian civilisation. In the second place, poets arc 
not given overmuch, when they turn to real life to 
painting it in colours of unreal beauty. They com- 
monly ask so much from the world that they find 
the real ugly and unsatisfying. From Shelley to Rupert 
Brooke, there is hardly one modern English poet 
who would have painted English men and women 
in such colours, if he had written prose tales. 
Wordsworth alone might have done it, and then only 
for peasants. Moreover, there are in two or three of 
these tales signs that Tagore can adopt a shrewdly 
humorous altitude towards life. His gentle satire at 
the expense of a Hindoo magnate who licked the 
bools of English officials has a sense for the weak- 
nesses of men, without a touch of cynicism, which 
reminds us of Daudet. The satire on the island of 
cards is also the work of a man by no means dis- 
posed to idealize reality unduly. We incline to think 
that the real discovery of India may come from such 
work as this. There are more novels and tales of this 
quality in the Indian vernaculars, the translation of 
them would be the greatest of all steps towards a 
comprehension by the West of the East. An enlight- 
ened government would subsidize a publisher to do 
it - but we can hardly suppose that a subsidy would 
be needed. The book is so fresh, so living, and .so 
attractive that even without the author’s great reputa- 
tion it would have stood out in any list of fiction. 

We have left ourselves little space in which to sp)eak 
of the new volume of Tagore's poems. They have all 
the customary grace and spiritual insight. They im- 
pressed as we confess, less than his first volufne, for 
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his manner seems to become slighter and more in- 
definite, and the likeness of valuable for their per- 
formance, but still more valuable for the promise they 
afford of a coming dawn. We have been wailing 
anxiously for some indication of the effect of Chris- 
tian ideas on a truly representative Hindu mind. Here 
surely, is the person we have been longing for - one 
sent before the chariot of Lord to make his paths 
straight. And when we remember that this poet’s every 
word is eagerly caught up by waiting millions, may 
we not venture to assert that the new, the Christian 
India, is already at the door? 


13 February, 1914 

THE IRISH TIMES 

p6c3(D) 

INDIAN PHILOSOPHY AND POETRY 

MR. Rabindranath Tagore is bringing the spirit of 
the Orient very close to us. A great Indian sage and 
poet, he is almost the first of the Indian thinkers to 
publish his works in ihs: English language. His first 
volume of poems, “Prayer Offerings’’ and his later 
volume of lyrics of love and life called “The Gar- 
dener,’’ were important additions to our mystical 
literature. They revealed a poet whose spiritual in- 
fluence, while fresh and beautiful, was, for an Ori- 
ental strangely in touch with Western thought and 
needs. The rapidity with which his books have fol- 
lowed one another would almost lead one to fear a 
falling off in quality, but when one reflects that the 
rapidity of their publication docs not represent the 
rate at which they were written the reason for their 
sustained excellence is seen. Instead of being mere 
transient thoughts, written to hold the popularity 
gained by this year’s Nobel Prize winner’s earlier 
works, they arc really the fruits of a lifetime of study, 
reflection and asceticism. 

This is apparent from Mr. Tagore’s two latest 
volumes now before us. In “Sadhana, the Realisa- 
tion qf Life,’* he discusses the relation of the indi- 
vidual to the universe, and gives Western readers an 
opportunity of coming in touch with the ancient 
spirit of India as revealed in her sacred texts and 
manifested in her life of to-day. Basing his discourses 
on the verses of the-Upanishads and the teachings 


of Buddha, Mr. Tagore expounds the ancient doc- 
trines of the Rishis, or wise men of India, handed 
down by tradition and otherwise. He distinguishes 
between the foundations of Occidental and Oriental 
philosophy, and shows that Western thinkers, regarding 
man as separate from the rest of creation, teach 
him, by filling his mind with as many ideas as pos- 
sible, to subdue Nature; while the Eastern sages, 
believing man to be at one with Nature, week to 
destroy all barriers of thought and knowledge which 
would prevent him from surrendering his ego, and 
merging in the cosmic soul of the great all. The 
West seeks to develop, while the East seeks to merge, 
individually. The doctrine of the Rishis, founded on 
the belief that all creation has one universal soul in 
Brahma, explains the curious telepathic, hypnotic, 
and other powers which many of them are said to 
possess. It is obvious that, if the consciousness of 
one is the consciousness of all, anyone who, like a 
Rishi, attains to Bodhi, or the state of univeisal con- 
sciousness, must be able to become awaie of what is 
in the minds of others. 

The poems contained in “the Gresceni Moon” 
relate exclusively to children, ami, while some of 
them arc very beautiful, chiefly on actount of then 
simplicity of style and delicacy of imagery, they fall 
very far short of the spiritual feeling and passion 
which the earlier poems convey. This is, howevei, to 
judge them by the very high standard which we feel 
disposed to apply to the winner of the Nobel Prize 

The book has some typical illustrations in col- 
our by Indian Artists 


13 February, 1914 

THE FRIEND 

pl09(\V) 

Reviews 

The Gospel of Joy* 

By Herbert G. Wood, M.A. 

It is curious to notice how much of recent poetic 
thought in the West has turned on the antagonism 

•Sadhana The Realisation of Life By 
RABINDRANATH lAGORE. (Macmillan & Co 5s net.) 
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between man and nature. Tennyson’s references to 
nature sending evil dreams at strife with God, or 
shrieking with ravine against our creed, were felt 
to be profoundly true by a generation which had, 
indeed, no special quarrel with nature, for they were 
comfortable enough, but which based the thought 
of nature on one particular range of scientific ob- 
servation. Tennyson is not alone; Henley found 
himself in the full clutch of circumstance, and under 
the bludgeoning of chance. Maeterlinck assures us 
that we are embosomed in injustice, and William 
Watson expanding Tennyson's thought, regrets that 
Heaven does not vouchsafe some sign: 

“That through all nature’s frame 

Boundless assent benign 

is everywhere her aim ” 

It is not surprising that such a tendency has 
led to the neglect of Wordsworth, whose discov- 
ery of moral good in nature must be regarded as 
pure subjectivism; and it is not surprising, on the 
other hand, to find that Wordsworth at once at- 
tracted a typical Hindu, such as Vivekananda. In 
the first of his lectures, Tagore explains to us why 
the Indian mind feels that one- sidedness of the 
pessimistic view of nature, which still dominates 
us in the West. He points out that Indian thought 
has always been associated wit.i the country and 
the forests. In the West, we are always talking 
about conquering nature, as if she were our foe 
and not our mother; and Tagore would trace our 
Western attitude in part to our economic activi- 
ties, and still more the fact that our civilisation 
is born and bred in cities; it begins and is sus- 
tained in a kind of divorce from nature. To do 
justice to the Western point of view, we should 
have to add the blinding effect of the discoveries 
of Darwin, and the moral difficulty of certain 
features of the struggle for existence. But that 
the common witness of much recent poetry on 
the subject of nature is tainted with artificiality, 
and springs from a distorted vision, cannot very 
well be doubted. 

No one is better fined than Tagore himself to 
correct the injustice which we in the West inflict 
upon nature. It is refreshing to be reminded that 
“this world is our compeer,” and to meet a man 
who has the courage to believe and assen that "from 


joy docs spring ail this creadon, by joy if it main- 
tained, towards joy does it progress, and into joy 
does it enter.” 

Tagore's unfolding of his central poedc percep- 
don will appeal the more to Western readers, - 
because, unlike many Hindus, he appreciates the 
realisadon of life in acdon. In a previous article I 
expressed a doubt as to Tagore's grasp of the dra- 
madc character of History. Sadhana removes that 
doubt in so far as in it Tagore asserts most empa- 
thedcally the %vorth of this "grand self-expression 
of humanity in acdon,” "this eternal effort of man 
through depths of sorrow, through heights of glad- 
ness, through innumerable impediments, within and 
without, to win victory for his powers.” Moreover, 
Tagore perceives that it is not true to say that man 
is active only on compulsion and under the spur of 
necessity. At the heart of work is the joy of crea- 
don. "This joy of life, this joy of work in man is 
absolutely true. It is no use saying that it is a de- 
lusion of ours.” 

We have not the space to convey the reader the 
thought of Tagore on the mystery of individuality 
on the realisadon of one's true self in love, and on 
the significance of beauty. I c^^nnot forbear making 
one quotadon, in which he protests against the 
tyranny of the scientific standpoint in negadng our 
apprcciadon of natural beauty. 

"Science here wamt us chat we are mistaken, 
that the purpose of a flower is nothing but ivfaai is 
outwardly manifested, and that the relation of beauty 
and sweetness, which we think it bears to us, is all 
our own making, gratuitous, and imaginary. 

"But our heart replies that we are not in the 
least mistaken. In the sphere of nature the floiver 
carries with it a certificate which reconunends it as 
having immense capacity for doing useful work, but 
it brings an altogether different letter of introduc- 
uon when it knocks at the door of our hearts. Beauty 
becomes its only qualification... That the flo%^r has 
got its being in the unbroken chain of causation, is 
true beyond doubt. But that is an outer truth; the 
inner truth it, verily from the everlasting joy do all 
objects have their birth.” 

What, then, of pain and death? Are they to be 
ignored? Or are they to be treated as illusory? 
Tagore's answer cannot fairly be summarised, but 
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he perceives chat death and deci^y do but safeguard 
the immortal youth that stands in the very core of 
the world’s heart, like St. Frances, he is almost in 
love with sister death. It is high doctrine, but not 
un-Chrisdan. To sum up, in Sadhana the reader 
will find the great problems of life treated with a 
depth and originality of poetic insight which are 
rare, and which equip Tagore to save us from the 
unrefleedve acceptance of one-sided views of na- 
ture, that ignore her tesdmony to joy and love. 


14 Febrmiy, 1914 

THE SPECTATOR 

p266.267(W) 

THE NEO-HINDUISM OF BENGAL* 

The Bridsh Empire in India has often been com- 
pared with the Roman Empire. There are obvious 
points of resemblance. There is, however, an im- 
portant difference, and one that may easily be 
overlooked. It is the pride of the British adminis- 
tration that it has been ;>ciupulously tolerant and 
impartial in religious matters. It has never helped 
01 hindered Christian missions. Its laws provide 
absolute equality for all creeds, and wilful insult to 
any man’s religion, be he Hindu or Buddhist, Moslem 
or Christian, is severely punished. But the Roman 
administrator could do more. He belonged to an 
age in which scientific accuracy of statement was 
not possible. He was contented with fictions and 
plausibilides, legal and other, which no longer sat- 
isfy Western ideas of veracity. As a recent French 
historian puts it, “the ancient gods were not hostile 
to one another, as in later times the God of Saint 
Martin was necessarily hostile to Mercury and Ju- 
piter. In that age, truth consisted not in the adora- 
tion of one single God, but in the terror of all the 
gods. The Roman was generous in his ofTeriiigs to 
Apollo of Delphi; the Gauls of Provence worshipped 
the deities of the Greek colony at Massilia; the Em- 
peror Augustus built a temple to the Ugurian god 
of the chill Mistral wind”. So Julius Caesar gladly 
recognised the Gaulish Belenus as the counterpart 

* Sadhana: the Realisation of life. By Rabindranath 
Tagore. London: Macmillan, and Co. [5s. net.] 


of Apollo, and believed, or professed to believe, 
that Mercury, lylinerva, and Jupiter were worshipped 
beyond the Alps under uncouth local names. Eng- 
lish administrators in India were prepared to toler- 
ate local beliefs. What the early Anglo-Indians 
thought of the cruder Hindu doctrines may be 
sufficiently gathered from Macaulay’s famous speech 
on the Gates of Somnauth. They could tolerate 
“heathen” superstitions. But far from identifying 
them with their own religion, they held that Hindu 
ethics were the very antipodes of those of civilised 
Christian nations. Let it be rernembeied that this 
view of Hinduism applied with special force tp the 
Hinduism of Bengal. Here it was that Taniric and 
other vicious degradations of Vedic polytheism had 
their origin. Here, within the memory of the fa- 
thers of men still living, a district was annexed 
from its native rulers because human sacrifices to 
a bloody goddess were still practised. Let it not be 
supposed that such crude and savage superstitions 
arc wholly obsolete even in modern Bengal. Readers 
of Mr. H. A. D. Phillip’s translation of Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee's novel, Kopal-Kundala, will 
remember the thrilling description of the canni- 
bal Kopalik in one of the opening chapters. 
[Trubner and Co. 1885] 

Yet Bengal has a literature dating from the four- 
teenth century, and some Bengali authors, long before 
the recent vogue of Mr. Rabindranath Tagore’s 
poetry, had won the praise of the few Europeans 
who had read them. E. B. Cowell translated the 
Chandi of Mukunda Ram, and asserted that the 
poet was a Bengali Crabbew When English educa- 
tion taught Bengal the art of writing prose, there 
was a remarkable outburst of literary energy, both 
in verse and in prose. It must be admitted at once 
that most of this new literature was singularly de- 
void of moral or ethical otTence. There was an as- 
tonishing assimilation of Western ideas, and it was 
not for nothing that the earliest printing presses m 
Bengal were in the hands of Christian missionar- 
ies. British administrators could not follow the 
example of Julius Ca'-sar, or identify Kiishna with 
Christ as he identified Belenus with Apollo. But 
there was no reason why the quick and acute intel- 
ligence of Bengal should not adopt Christian eth- 
ics, and discover that they were implicitly contained 
in their own Scriptures, and especially in the Vedas 
and Upanishads. If it is to Bengal that Hinduism 
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owes the Taniric abominations, it was Bengal that 
arose the Brahmo Soniaj, due primarily to the re- 
ligious genius of Ram Mohan Roy, who discerned 
that the ideas of his Unitarian English friends could 
be easily exp»-essed in Hindu phraseology. The sec- 
ond founder of the Somaj was the Maharshi 
Devendranath Tagore, a man universally esteemed 
for his learning and piety. His son, as we are told 
m the preface to Sadhana, is the now famous win- 
ner of the Nobel Prize. “The writer", he tells us, 
“has been brought up in a family where texts of 
the Upanishads are used in daily worship: and he 
has had before him the example of his father, who 
lived his long life in the closest communion with 
God, while not neglecting his duties to the world, 
or allowing his keen interest in all human affairs 
to sulTer any abatement". He was brought up, that 
IS, in that puiified Neo-Hinduism which resulted 
from the contact with European life and Chris- 
tian teaching. 

Mr. ragoic does not explicitly or implicitly 
acknowledge the debt which Bengal owed to Chris- 
tian teaching and example is perhaps not sur- 
prising. If Ram Mohan Roy diligently read the 
Bible, his successors have sought solace and in- 
spiration in the moral teaching of the Upanishads. 
Fhe result has been that, though many members 
of the Brahmo Somaj abjure caste and other cus- 
toms once held necessary to i lembership of the 
Hindu community, they nevertheless remain in 
communion with the humbler Hindus who ad- 
here to the old primitive beliefs. The Hinduism 
of Bengal still provides an unbroken chain which 
leads from the highly rationalized Hinduism rep- 
resented in Mr Tagore’s essays down to the ani- 
mistic beliefs and customs professed bv castes and 
tribes as yet little above primitive savagery. In 
the Neo-Hinduisrn of educated Bengal we have 
the ethics of Western civilization expressed, as 
loyal patriotism requires, in the time-honoured 
phraseology of ancient Hindu philosophers. How 
easily the theoretical ethical teaching of these 
can be applied to modern problems may be learned 
from the use Schopenhauer made of Anquctil du 
Pe^^ron’s imperfect version of the Upanishads. From 
the Indian point ol view, the Upanishads have 
this advantage over the Bible, that they enable a 
Neo-Hindu to write of ‘Cod ', when he means 
the Pan-Theos. A Hindu he lemains, but he can 


use the terminology of Christian philosophy with- 
out putting a violent strain on the connotation 
of English words. Read from this point of view, 
Mr. Tagore’s verses and essays have remarkable 
significance and interest. In his grandfather’s time, 
the Bengali Hindu was compelled to speak apolo- 
getically of the current beliefs of his province. In 
Maharshi Devendranath Tagore’s time, the New 
Hinduism was still somewhat suspect among or- 
thodox Hindus, and many simple souls regarded 
the Brahmo Somaj as a heretical innovation. Now, 
in our own time, Mr. Tagore speaks in the name 
of all Indian Hindus, and when he lands in India 
is garlanded and acclaimed by men and women 
who nevertheless cling to the ancient beliefs. Hin- 
duism has always been tolerant of new doctrines, 
and can assimilate them as Caesar assimilated 
Belenus. Finally, we have Mr. Tagore employing 
his remarkable literary talents in pi caching bor- 
rowed ethics to Europe as a thing characteristi- 
cally Indian, and yet fitted to take an equal place 
by the side of the loftiest and purest doctrine of 
Christian teachers. 

The New Hinduism is, of course, presented to 
Christian readers in a deftly attractive form. We 
have not left ourselves space to analyse Mr Tagore’s 
teaching, but a single passage taken at random 
may serve as an example of his method. He de- 
fends the pantheistic ideas, and says: “That text 
of our everyday meditation is the Gayatri, a verse 
which is considered to be the epitome of all the 
Vedas. By its help we try to realize the essential 
unity of the world wuh the conscious soul of man,” 
&c., &c. It is not likely that many of his European 
admirers have read the Gayatri. Let us quote 
Colebrooke’s translation of this famous prayer. 
“Earth, sky, heaven. Let us mediate on (these, and 
on) the most excellent light and power of that 
generous, sportier, and resplendent sun, (praying 
that) it may guide our intellects’’. Even in an English 
version, we can feel the picturesqueness and liter- 
ary beauty of this famous invocation. Julius Cae- 
sar might well have welcomed it as a recognition 
of the sportive splendour of the Apollo who chased 
Daphne. But that people who profess and call 
themselves Christiaas should find solace and de- 
light in Neo-Hindu speculations is surprising. That 
such a mental attitude is possible perhaps shows 
to what an extent Christian ethics have been ab- 
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sorbed and utilized by modern hfindus. But it should 
give us pause to reflect that Hindus, not unnatu- 
rally, deny the debt they owe to Christian teach- 
ing, and that among the professors of the new 
rihic are some of the bitterest enemies of British 
rule in India. Not all of them are outspoken in 
their opposition to Western influence. But all of 
them assert, as Mr. Tagore implicitly asset is, that 
India has nothing to learn from Europe on the 
spiritual side. 

In the sphere of commerce, of administration, 
of science, it is not easy to deny the supremacy of 
Western races. The lessons of history arc too plain. 
But in the matter of ethics and religion, it is pos- 
sible to oppose an eclectic morality to Christian 
teaching, and given a writer of great literary talent, 
to express this morality in moving and attractive 
language. We have no desire to belittle the great- 
ness of Mr. Tagore’s performance. It is so great as 
almost to excuse the facile enthusiasms of his Eu- 
ropean admirers. 

But there is a fatal flaw of insincerity in its 
most seemingly elevated utterances. It claims to 
he the unaided product of Vedic inspiration. It 
veils a hostility and inexcusable ingratitude to 
Western teaching. These, even from a purely ar- 
tistu point of view, are grave defects, and must 
sooner or later affect the thoughtlessly generous 
applause with which Mr. I'agore’s writings have 
been welcomed by an indolent age which reads 
loo much to read carefully. Let us admit that the 
Hinduism of to-day no longer deserves Macaulay's 
blunt condemnation. But let us not forget that the 
cinder Hinduism of his day still survives, and is 
accepted as forming part and parcel of the new 
doctrine. Mr. Tagore’s verses have an cxtraoidi- 
iiaiy beauty of sensuous appeal, no one who has 
any feeling for fine literature will deny. But, as 
Mi Tagore himself will readily admit, there are 
things as beautiful (including the Gayatri prayer 
itself) embedded in the variegated textuic of the 
Hindu Scriptures. They have been the admit aiion 
oi many generations of Western scholars, and it 
may be well that Mr. Tagore’s eclectic philosophy 
should show the European vulgar how much of 
cla.ssical charm survives in modern India. Eclectic 
it is, however, and deliberately oblivious of its 
debt to Western teaching. With that we have no 
particular Cjuarrel. But surely it is an element in 


Mr. Tagore’s talent which has been too genei- 
ously ignored by his Western disciples. 


18 Fehruary, 1914 

THE TIMES 

p9c2(D; 

Lord Gladstone on India 

Cape Town Feb. 17 

The Rev. E C. Andrew [sicj, who came specially 
from India to investigate the condition of the Indi- 
ans in South Africa, to-day gave a lecture at the 
City Hall on the Indian poet, Mr Rabindranath 
Tagore. 

Lord (Gladstone, in seconding a motion ol vote 
of thanks to the lecturer, said that the leciuie was 
one to make them think and lealize m a fullei 
degree what India w'as and what their duties were 
to a people who were members of the British 
Empire He wished more South Afruaiis could go 
to India, and by so iloing use to a highei appre- 
ciation of what the Indians weie I'liey would then 
think less of India as a couiitn’ which sent its 
coolies to the South .African coast, and would le- 
alize that theie was in the personality of Mi 
Rabindranath Tagoic an intense exjjiession ol 
imaginative national life He believed that (lie 
lecture would do much to induce a feeling whic h 
would help to a solution of the rronbles which 
had stood m the way of good lelaiions between 
India and Soc.th Africa. 


19 Februarw 19 1 4 

DAILY DISPATCH 

pic 5(D) 

The Tagore Boom 

.An outstanding literary event of tlie wai peiiod is 
the discovery by the British public of tlie genius ol 
the gieat Indian poet, Rabindranath Tagore .A 
leading publishei informs me that I'agore’s boc:)ks 
arc selling in this country like the proverbial hoi 
cakes. 
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One of them, ‘Giiarijali, ' has reached its thiriy- 
srvciuh thousand, and the total number of his 
works sold to British readers is rapidly reaching 
one hundred thousand. The boom is only just 
beginning, a., most of I'agore s writings were un- 
known here until recently. Before he won the Nobel 
prize for literature, in 1913, his fame was chiefly 
eonfined to India. Now, at the age of tifty-five, 
afiei writing for rnoir than thirty years, he is 
being acclaimed as one of world’s eight or ten 
gieatesl living poets. 

Mr \V B Yeats, speaking of one of his books of 
\erse, says that “I know of no man in my time who 
has done anything in the English language to equal 
these lyrics.” 

Tagore writes novels and philosophic essays as 
well as poetry, and translates them from his own 
Bengali into English. His picturesque personality 
IS well known in London. A man of arresting ap- 
pearance he has often been seen in the London 
streets in Oriental robes and turban. He has a 
long, flowing beard and moustache, a high fore- 
head, flashing eyes, and clear-cut, Tennysonian 
features. 


26 February, 19 H 

THE DAILY TELEGRAPH 

p!:)r6.:D 

Section : EDUCATION : 

COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 

A POET’S SCHOOL 

The quick-firc, percussion-cap enthusiast for all that 
is new in liieiature, the ‘prose poems” of Mr. 
Rabindranath Tagore, the Bengali poet, and helped 
to obtain him the Nobel prize for literature, may 
be interested to leain that he keeps a school Those 
other rc<iders, to whcmi his prose poems seemed 
to have no particular meaning, or even any par- 
ticular grace, will be glad to know that he does 
something useful, being keeping a school. The boys 
sit on mats undei trees. Eacf murning and evening 
they parade the school garden, singing hymns. 


Twice a day they sit in meditation, seeking Nir- 
vana during a quarter of an hour and a week they 
assemble for worship and a sermon from 
Rabindranath Tagore. These items of the curricu- 
lum arc suited to the climate or the scholars’ reli- 
gion of course, but there are other features about 
this school which enthusiasts may find suitable for 
introduction over here. Thus all the housework, and 
even the washing, is done by the pupils and the 
masters - let us introduce that pleasing practice at 
Eton and in the Council school forthwith! The 
teachers choose the headmaster, who acts as such 
for one year - how beautifully democratic! The boys 
elect courts of justice from among themselves, and 
these courts dispense school justice - what English 
boy would not shout for that plan? 


1 1 April 1914 

WESTERN DAILY PRESS 

p7c5(D) 

Secdoni LITERARY AND DRAMATIC NOTES 

Some remarkable figures have been reached by 
Messers Macmillan in the sale of the four transla- 
tions they have published of works by Rabindranath 
Tagore. “Gitanjali” is in its twenty-fourth thousand, 
and selling steadily; “The Gardener” is in its ninth 
thousand; “The Crescent Moon” in its seventh; and 
the philosophical volume, entitled: “Sadhana” in 
its sixth. These would be notable sales for any books 
of pure literature. In all the circumstances they are 
probably without parallel. 
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The Man from Kabul. 

Br Rabindraonth Ta|or«. 


Mj little daughter Mini, when she was 
about five years old, simply could not Lvo 
without chattering. I really do not believe 
ahe ever remained silent for a whole 
minute in all her young life. Her mother 
was often annoyed by her ceaseless babble 
mnd wislied to stop it, but I could never 
feel that way. It was so contrary to 
Katnre to lee Mini tjuiet that I could not 
long endure her ailenoe. My talk wi^h 
ker, yon may be aure, waa always lively 
enough. 

One morning when I was busy on the 
seven teenth chapter of my new novel. 
Mini stole quietly into my room, ap- 
proached xny chair, and, putting her little 
hand into mine, said, “ Pa<pa, Ilamdajil, 
OUT porter, calls a crow a crew ! He 
doesn’t know anything, does he?” 

Before I could eznlain the philological 
dilTerrtice between the aeveral Bounds of 
the vowels in our language ahe began to 
ask other questions. 

” Only Uiina, papa,” ahe said. “ Rhola 
cays tliere is an elephant in tlic clouds, 
and that he blows water out of his trunk 
and makes it rain ! ” 

And in the same instant, changing the 
subject, " Papa, what is the relation of 
mamma with you?” 

“A lawful one, my dear,” I managed 
to reply, with gravity. “Now run and 
play with Bhola, Mini. I am busy.” 

Through my studv window I could see 
the streeL My little daughter seated her- 
self at mj feet near the table and began 
playing, patting her knees with her hands, 
and murmuring to herself. I worked away 
at my seventeenth chapter— the chapter 
in which Pratap Singh, the hero, eir^s 
Kanchanalalan, the heroine, in his arms 
and is about to fly with her through tlie 
third'Sto^ window of the castie-^ut sud- 
denly Mini left off her play and ran to 
the window, crying out, “Kabulano! 
Kahulano * ” And in fact, there was a 
Kabulan passing bv in the street below 
at that .minute. He was wearing the 
broad, loose ganmemts and the huge turban 
of Ilia native land, Kabul. On his back 
he bore a Urge bag and in his hand were 
aome Taisin bom. 


I cannot explain what feeling had seised 
hold of my little daughter, when she saw 
this man, that she l^gan to call to him 
loudly. 

“Oh, dear!” I thoi^t. “He will, 
without a doubt, come in, and my seven- 
teenth chapter will never be finished ! ” 

Just at that moment the Kabulan 
turned around and looked up at the child. 
But when she saw liis face she was beside 
herself with terror, and, timing, fled to 
the protection of her mother. She had, 
apparently, believed- that the giant was 
carrying two or three other children like 
herself in hit great sack. Meanwhile the 
peddler had entoretl the house, and he 
now saluted me arailingif. 

Aitliough my hero and heroine were in 
a very critical situation at that moment, 
still my first impulse was to cease from 
my labour and purchase aomothiirg from 
the peddler, since he had been called. I 
therefore bought a few little things, and 
began to speak with him concerning the 
Amir. Abd-ur-Rahiman, and to talk about 
the Russians, the English, the boundary 
dispute. 

As lie was going away he asked, “ But 
where is the little **irl, sir? ” 

1 thought that Mini ought to put away 
her senseless fear, so I called to her to 
come in She obeyed, but she stood very 
close to my chair, looking curiously at the 
Kabulan ami his bag. He offered to 
treat her with nuts and raisins, but she 
would not be tempted, and she only held 
herself cJoser to me, with all her doubts 
and fears increased 

Sucli w.ss their first meeting. 

But one morning not many days after- 
wards, as I was stepping out of ttie honae, 
1 wa.s greatly surprised to find Mini sitting 
on a bench near the door, laughing and 
rhaltenng, wiih the giant Kabulan at her 
feet. It d^Hil'fless seemed to her that 
Tiever in all }j*‘r life had she had sucli a 
patient listener as this man — except, of 
oourse, her father! Already her apron 
was full <sf almonds knd raisins, the gift 
of Jier visitor. 

“ Why do you give therm to her? ” I 
iwked, and. taking a coin from my purse, 
I put it into his hand. The man ancepbed 
it wiUiout a word and dropped it into his 
pocket. 

But, alas' when I came home an hour 
after, I found that my coin had been caus- 
ing unheard-of confusion^ for the Kabulan 
hi^ given it to Mini^ and her mother, 
catching sight of the bright round silver 
piece, had seized the little g:irl, and de- 
tnanded, Where did you get ^at 
dUiul*' 
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" The iUbuUii 

Mioi, gayly- * ,, . « 

“^he Kabulan it to you 1 cried 
the mother, greatly ahocked. “Oh, Mini, 
how dared you accept it from him 7 
It wai at that moment I entered the 
room, and at once I began to shield my^ 
daughter from the unhappiness that waa* 
threatening Jier. Then I began to exa- 
mine into the affair. 

This was not the first nor the second 
time they Jiad met, I discovered. The 
Kabulan had conquered Mini’s first fears 
through wise gifts of almonds and raiaina. 
Now they were great friends. 

They had a number of curious joke* 
which seemed to gire them the greatest 
pleasure. Sitting near him and looking 
down upon his gigantic figure. Mini would 
ripple with laughter, and then begin : 

“ Oh. Kabulano! Oh, Kabulano! What 
have you in your great bag? ” 

Then the Kahulaii would reply, with the 
nasal accent of the mountaineer, “ An 
elephant 

Ueally there was little cause for amuse- 
ment here, but how they both did enjoy 
that joke ' For me there was always some- 
thing touching in this babbling of the 
little child with the big. full-grown man. 

Now the Kabulan, evidently not wishing 
to outdone, would begin on his side • 

“ Mi‘!sy, when will you come to your * 
father-in-law?” 

The majority of Hindu girls know all 
about the father' in-law at a very early 
age. But we were somewhat modem, and 
we had therefore voncealed this subject 
from our daughter, so that Mini was now 
a little confused by this question. But. 
hiding her confusion, she answered 
spiritedlv, "Why, are you intending to 
go Uiere ? ’ * 

Now among the Kabulano the expression 
"At your father-in-law’s” has a double 
aignihrance, as it is there need in a slangy 
sense for “ gaol,” the place where they 
give ns such careful attention and enter- 
tain UR quite free of charge. It was 
according to that sense that the big, wan- 
dering peddler understood my daughter’s 
question. 

■” Ha ’ ’’ he exclaimed, shaking his list 
at Pom© invisible policeman; “I shall 
thrash my father-in-law ! ” 

Hearing that, and in her imagination 
seeing the nnhappy beaten relative, Mini 
exploded with laughter, shriek following 
shnek, her big, terror-striking friend 
laughing with her. 


It was then antnnni — iSh» time of year 
when the kings of old eat out to fi^t and 
conquer — and I, though never moving out 
of my little comer in Calcutta, hug^ 
with complacency the thought of travelling 
throughout the whole world. Even hear- 
ing the mere mention of a foreign land 
caused my heart to beat more rapidly, 
and, catching sight of a foreigner in the 
atreet, I straightway began to weave a 
tapestry of dream about the mountains, 
the valleys, and the lomts of his distant 
home. I visualised his little hut, I con- 
sidered the fre^ and independent life he 
led in his far-away, savage country. And 
it seemed the more clearly these pictures of 
travel stood out in my spiritual vision, 
passing' and repassing in my mind, the 
more startling did any proposal of an 
actual excursion strike upon me— euch a 
vegetative life was I living. In the pre- 
sence of the Kabulan I was immediately 
transported into Kabul, at the foot of the 
treeless mountains, wh^ narrow gorges 
wind and twist in and out between their 
lofty heights. There, in my mind’s eye, I 
saw the trains of camels with their loads 
of commercial products, .directed by tur- 
baned merchants — some of them carried 
old-style firearms, others carried lances — 
travelling down into the plains. I could 

— but at that moment the mother of 
Mini interrupted me, beseeching me with 
tears. ” Guard yourself against that 
man ' ” 

It is too bad that Mint’s mother is such 
a timorous woman. Whenever she hears 
a noise in the street, or sees men approach- 
ing the house, she immediately concludes 
th.it they are thieves, or drunkards, or 
snakes, or tigers, or the malaria, or 
J<>cust8, or worms, or English seamen. 
Even after the experience of years she is 
not able to control her fear. And she was 
filled with doubt conceming the Kabulan, 
and she would beg of me that 1 watch him 
closely at all times. 

I quietly endeavoured to make light of 
her fear, but she turned and in all 
seriousness propounded some grave ques- 
tions to me ; 

” Are children never kidnapped ? ” 

" Is it not true that slavery r.xists in 
Kabul?” 

” And is it too much to believe that such 
a giAfit miglit carry off our little girl ? ” 

I replied that, while such a thing was 
not wholly impossible, it was exceedingly 
improba^Ue. But she was not satisfied, and 
her fear continued. Since, however, this 
fear was so unfounded, it did not seem 
right to refuse the man permission to enter 
the house, and, accordingly, the intimacy 
wa« not interrupted. 

fttMCiMMJ 
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The Man from Kabul. 

Bf Rabioilnipatli Ttttforo. 

(Continued from la$i tosek.) 


0nc9 ^yerj year, in the middle of 
Jannary, Rahmad. the Kabulan, was 
acenstomed to return to his own country, 
and when that time approached he was 
always rery busy, going from house to 
house, collecting his bills. However, he 
never failed to find time to come and chat 
with Mini every day. 

Sometimes 1 was surprised as I would 
auddenly oome upon the tall, looselv 
clothed man in some corner of a dark 
room, but when Mijii would como running 
in, laughing and crying out her ** Oh, 
Kabulano! Oh, Kabulano!" and when 
the two friends, so different in their ages, 
would seat themselves and begin their cus- 
tomary laughing and joking, 1 was at once 
tranquil in mind. 

One morning, several days before the 
date fixed for the departure of the Kabu- 
lan, 1 w.is in my study correcting proofs. 
It was chilly weather. The rays of the 
tun, coming through the window, fell upon 
my body and wore indeed welcome. It 
was about eight o’clock, and the early 
pTomenaders in the street had gone home. 
Suddenly I h^rd a racket below. Look- 
ing out, I beheld Hahmud, the Kabulan, 
being led along by two policemen, a great 
band of curious ^ildren following after. 
There were blood spots on the Kabulan's 
garments, and one of the policemen was 
carrying a knife. Hurrying outside, I 
atopped them and demanded the meaning 
of the affair. 

Partly from one, partly from the other, 
I learned that a neighbour owed tho Kabu- 
lan some money tor a Rampur shawl, but 
he had denied that he ever made any such 
purchase. During tho dispute that fol- 
lowed Rahmud had assaulted him. 

In a paroxysm of rage the Kabulan was 
applying every name imaginable to his 
enemy, when suddenly my daughter ran 
out upon the veranda with her customary 
cry, Oh, Kabulano! Oh, Kabulano!'* 

Rahmud’s face lighted up with Joy ai 
he turned towards her. To^ay he did 
not carry the big sock under his arm, and 
■he could not, therefore, speak to him 
about the elephant. So she at once be- 
gan with the second question, " Are you 
going to your father-in-law's?" 

Rahmud laughed and replied, " Yes, 
missy, that's where I am going." But, 
noticing that tho reply did not amuse the 
little girl, he JiIUmI up his handcuffed 
hands and oaid ; "Oh, how I should like 
to trounce my father-in-law! But my 
hands arc tied ! " 


For his bloodthirsty attack on his credi- 
tor Rahmud was sentenced to several 
years* imprisonment. 

Time passed away and Rahmad was no 
longer remembered. My customary labour 
occupied me in my old customary corner, 
and I never thought of the freedom-loving 
mountaineer who was spending his years 
in a prison. Even Mini, I am ashamed 
to say, forgot her old friend. New friend- 
ships occupied her life. As she grew up 
she passed licr time more and more with 
girls of her own age. So much of her 
time did she spend with them that she 
no lonj^r came into her father's study, 
as she nad been accustomed to do. Now 
1 seldom chatted with her. 

Years went by. Again it was autumn, 
and we woie preparing for the marriage 
of our Mini. The wedding wot set 
to occur during the Puja festival. 
At tho same timo when Durgaf 
would go liome to KaiL'isha the light 
of my home too would go away->away to 
the iiome of her husband, leaving the 
pait^nUl home in darkness. 

It was a bri^lit and beautiful morning. 
There was a fi*eling of cleanliness about 
the air after tho ram, and the rays of the 
sun sparkled like pure gold. So brightly 
did the sun ehine that its rays ga\*e a 
beautiful brilliancy even to the sombre- 
coloured bricks of our Calcutta streets. 
From early dawn the wedding orchestra 
had lieen playing, and at every beat of 
the music my heart beat in unison. Every 
jioto made my heart grow heavier with 
the thouglit of the approachinx: separation. 
Mini would be married that evening ' 

From the first hour of the day noise 
ond bu.stle had ullcd the house. The 
canopy had to be ^t up in the court on 
its bi^boo supports ; the tinkling candela- 
bra had to be hung in every room and 
in the verandah ; the excitement and the 
enthnsiasm seemed to be limitless. 

1 was .sitting in my study looking 
through my accounts when someone en- 
tered the room and, saluting me respect- 
fully, came and 8td(^ before me. It was 
Rahmud, the Kabulan ! At first sight I 
did not recognise him. He war not carry- 
ing his great bag now, nor was his hair 
long, and liis bearing was not the same. 
But when he smiled, I remembered him 
at once. 


t i>args, s Roddosa of ths Pnjs festival. Aftsr ih« 
fosUTsl tbs rolarni to hot horns la % 

■emuio olUo UlM^aiMb 
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‘‘"Wni'n <Ji<l conic. iLahTniul?’* I 

asked. 

“ Last evening'." he replicil. " I have 
been released from prison." 

The words Rtnick uii pleasantly upon my 
cars. I that the day would have been 
more auspiciously introduced had he not 
cv^m?. 

‘‘ We are h.avinff a ceremonial affair at 
our hoiist* to-day.’ T Raid. ‘ Can you not 
conio in another day ? " 

He mimed 1 a tidy turned to w away, but 
when he came nrir the door lie hesitated, 
th?n Raid, “ Could I not see the little miasy, 
sir, if only for a miniitA? ? " 

He believed Mini was still the sajne 
little person whom lie had known years 
before. He imagined her running to him. 
crying out, a5 was her custom, “ Oh, 
Kabulano ' Oh, Kabiilano ' " He 
imagined that they would still laugh and 
chat together Mist as they had done in the 
old da\s. Indecil. as a souvenir of those 
days, he wiw^ then carrying, carefully 
wrapped in paper, some almonds and 
raisins which in some way he had ob- 
tained from n fellow-conntrjman, his own 
supply having been scattered long ago. 

Again I said, " There is a ceremonial 
affair at our house." 

His face <douded with pain. Ho looked 
at me a moment, then, murmuring 
“ Good' morning," passed ou< 

I felt eorry for him in hi.s diaappoint- 
ment, and I was going to c.all him hack, 
when I saw Kim returning. He came up 
to me and, giving me the gift. eaid. “I 
brought it, sir, for the bttio missy. Will 
you please give it to her?" 

I took it and was going to pay him, 
but he caught my .land, aaying, " You are 
very kind, sir. Keep me in your memory ; 
do not offer money to mo. Y'ou have a 
littlo daughter ; I, too, have one such as 
yours — in my home in Kabul I think 
about her, therefore I do not bring these 
gifts to your little daughter for the sake 
of money." 

As he spoke he pat hia hand into his 
big, broad shawl and dirw out a little 
piece of dirty paper. With great care he 
unfolded li and smoothed it out on the 
table with his hands. It showed a picture 
of a tiny hand — not a photograph, not a 
tracing, but the impression of a hand 
that had been covered with ink, then 
pressed, palm down, upon the paper. And 
so this touch of the hand of his own 
little daughter was always on his heart 
while he was wandering, year nfi'^r vf-ar, ‘ 
through the airceta of Oalculta, aelling his 
wares. 

The tears rose up into my ryes I for- 
got that ho was onlv a miserable fruit 
peddler from Kabul, while I was -but 
who, indeed, was I f Anyone moro im- 
portant than he 7 He, t<^o — was he not a 
father ? 


That impreesion of the litile hand of 
his Parbati, made in her distant moun- 
tain home, called to mind mj own Mini. 
I at once summoned her from the women's 
apartments. They did not wish to let 
her come, but I could not listen to their 
arguments Dreened in the red silk |ptr- 
ment of her wedding day. with the sandal 
sign on tier forehci^ adorned as one 
a^ut to become a bride, Mini entered 
the room. 

The Kabulan looked at her in wonder. 
He could never again enjoy with her the 
old friendship! Finally he smiled and 
said, Missy, are you going to your 
father-indaws 7 " 

But Mini now understood the signiff- 
cance of tlvat phrase, and she did not, 
therefore, reply to him as she had done 
at other times. The queetion made her 
bluuh, and she looked away from him as 
she stood there. 

I remembered the day when Mini and 
tho Kabul an met for the first time and 
I grew sad After she had left the room 
lUhmud sighed and sat down upon the 
floor. The thouglit li.ad suddenly come 
to him that his dsiighter, too, must have 
grown up during the Jong years of his 
absence, and he would now have to make 
friends with her anew. And winl ruiehi 
have happened to her in those years ! 

The orchestra began to play, and the 
mild autumn sun shone brightly down 
upon us. But Rahmud sat m the little 
street in Calcutta, while in vision he 
beheld the treeless mountains of Kabuli- 
stan. 

I drew out a bank note and gave it to 
him, saying. " Return to your child, Rah- 
mud ' Go back to your native land, my 
friend, and may your reunion with your 
daughter bring luck to mine ! ” 

Having done this, I found myself, for 
want of money, unable to carry out all 
the details of the marriage feast, and for 
that the women of Ilia household were 
much annoyed. But for me the affair was 
all the more bnlliant because of the 
thought that in the distant land of Kabul 
a long-lcet father would soon be united 
with his only child. 
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THE BOOKMARKER 
By A. E. MANNING FOSTER 

‘THE REALISATION OF LIFE” 

THE CHELA AND THE PERFUME 
THE ART OF READING 
OUR ONE GREAT PLAYWRIGHT 

In ihe “Sadhana” or “The Realisation of Life 
(Macmillan, 5$.) Mr. Rabindranath Tagore, the 
sweet Bengali poet whose “Gitanjali” or Song- 
Offerings, “The Gardener,” and also the volume 
of child poems, “The Crescent Moon,” will haunt 
the memories of men throughout the years, comes 
before us in a new role, namely, as essayist and 
philosopher But Mr Fagore is no mere talker and 
juggler with the phrases and phases of life; he is 
a Guiu imbued with the Brahmanic and Buddistic 
wisdom of tlie East, aivd souietimes his lofty flights 
iival "Brama Knowledge,” “Dhammapada,” and 
the sayings of the Bhagavad Gita. He writes on 
the “Individual and LJniverse,” bowing “to God 
over and over again, who is in fire and in water, 
who permeates the whole w'orld, who is in the 
annual crops as well as in the perennial trees.” 

This universality of God, this Pan-idea of His 
nianifestarion in macrocosm and microcosm, which 
the Vedas, Shastras, and Upanishads so finely il- 
lusiraie by saying, “He is the sun and also the dew 
dro|) which mirrors it,” is erpially finely shown by 
Ml. Tagoic 

His chapter on this entrancing subject indeed 
lecalls the story of the Indian chela or disciple 
who, for love of the god Siva, distilled some won- 
derful lose-attar to perfume the divine image, 
which took him months of patient toil to pre- 
pare When it was finished he took it to his Guru, 
or teacher, who was sitting on the banks of the 
Cianges lost in meditation, and said: “Guru, do 
thou offer this foi me to the Lord Siva, for thou 
■ut more worthy than 1.” But the Guru seized 
die phial of priceless perfume and, with a little 
^^niile, emptied it out into the iivei. Then the 
thela wept and wtih away sitk at heart. But, lo! 


ie,3 

that night as he crept sadly into tlie temple of 
Siva to tell Ins sad story, a wonderful peifumc 
flowed forth to him from the gaimenis oi the 
sacred image the perfume of rose-attar Then 
only did he realise the deep wisdom of the Guru, 
who knew that God was everywhere and that he 
had poured his libation out upon him when he 
cast it into the river 

Mr. lAGORF^ passes on to discuss the prob- 
lems of Evil and Self, of Realisation in Action, 
Love, and the Infiniie, I’he classic beauty of his 
style remains unimpaired to the end, he is a jioef 
true to song thioughoiif “The play of lifV* and 
death we see everywhere this tr ansmutaii(jn of 
the old into the new. The day comes to us eveiv 
morning naked and white, fresh as a flcjwei. But 
we know it is old. h is age itself It is ihat veiy 
ancient day which took up the new born caith m 
its arms, covered it with its white mantle of light, 
and sent it forth on its pilgi image among the siais 
Yet its feel are umnt.*d, and its eyes iiiidmimecl Ii 
carries the golden ai inlet of ageless eteimtv ai 
whose touch all wrinkles vanish fiom ilie foie- 
heacl of creation In the very coie of ibe woild's 
heart stands immortal vouili, De.tili and (lr*( a\’ 
cast over its face momentary shadows and p.iss 
on; they leave no marks of then steps and iiuili 
remains fresh and young This old, old day of oui 
earth is born again every moining 

“If i.nnirs h.ii k lo the oiigin.ii Rcii.iin of ll^ iinisi. 
If its maicli weie (lie im.ik li of .in infiiNie sii.iigin 
line, if it li.i i not flic awful paii:>e ol iib plniiMge in 
the abysmal !.vikness .uicl its repeated lebiiili in die 
life of ihe endless beginning, then il would gi.ufi.dls 
soil and biir\ irndi with its diisl and spie.ul t e.isele^s 
aching over the eaiih inidei its Ikmsn tie. id But 
every morning the d.\\ is leboin among tin newK- 
blussomed floweis with die ^.ime iiw s-..ig< o iold ,md 
the same .issur.iiue thai de.iili etein.ilK dn s th.it 
the waves of Inimoil .iie on die sm f.u e .md th.it tin- 
sea of t..o.kjmlht\ IS faihomI<-ss 
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THl NATION. 


TWM CkaMk. !■ Ik* wpl— 4i *■ 

Ik* mmmfkm M Ik* * I M«*U i***l y * i l •# Mkl* 
uiti‘*rr — la «kMi 4k* a***!** walk af ***U*r Ifaa* *** 
uplmi kp * BM** twmmmmk af fl*** *a4 4*a — l y, •apy*Hl*t. 
tor *U II* fr*lla— . ta*fi mftmm *1 aar^ad MaCaga Mata- 
a«ar. H I* aai^aa la Ikai U I* aarpaUa^ kj Ika kaai* al Ika 
rwnwri mi 4 14 k mm aa4 awM aaaM 4a Mal Ika Mgalia- 
Mato al aa lawaakag popalilka A aaw nllvar. a aa« 
laiairy. • taaivlag sfrlaallaM. alnadp ptaaka 4ka4 la a 
toa laaa Tkaa4a4 wU fkllj MgtOia Ik* la^ pu pi r l li ag al 
ikk Mlk*<r*l ilk* alraalafa. 

W* ik***l*M atk Tka Navioa I* k*lp p a*ir n Ikk 
ikaak. Tka kag aa Ika raal ka* alM*l aaaflaMr parto k t i . 
mmi Ik* w**4k*r Uwaalaa* to inlwy Ik* aar*a4 liatoaa al aak 
aal IpMkk akaatoaL Bm* bmm aarlaa*. 4k* 4aaar IkM i l aaa 
to itoa way. aa4 to krlag akaal Ika f*U al Ik* m akii* a4*»p U . 
Ika* aaMlkly la*4M y lag Ika aa«a. 

m Bl^ al 84. Alkaa'a. laaaMMadtoa Ika Faa^. aaya 
•k«4 *'ikaia k ■**! laagar al irwtiarkkh lajaaj U 4k* wa^ 
al p***<rt4ii<a k aa4 tokaa la kaai *4 aaaa.** Oa Ika !«**■• 
Ma to toaa al ika aiakitoal, Mr. BaatoJl Wa|]*« wk**i aapari 
k aakaiaa^ ky Ika 8a*to4r tor Ik* Piatoalka al Aaaiaai 
•aIMkgi, Ika Praaarrailaa Fka^ OaaakMa* appaal lar AMM. 
Wkaa m mwek memy k gl**a la aMaaraa, kalk lar paklia 
aal piivato aallaaltoa*. aar aaltoaal wark* al arl, 14 akaaM 
k* *a*y to rak* a law ikaaaial paaato far • kalMlag wkaa* 
kaawua* ikiill Ika laMglaaltoa al aiaaaa* al p** pk . 

Tk* CoMabttaa imduSm Ika Lari Bwkop of CkaiMford. 
Ik* Lari Bkbap al Si. Alkaa’a. kk OraM Ik* Oaka al Now- 
aaalk. Ika Bari of P ly a w lk, Ika Bari aai Caaal*** al W*rw|ak, 
Mr. OMrg* CUa***, E.A.,^aai alkaia. 

Fartkar parUMdara. wUk pkoto*. May k* kai IraM ik* Baa. 
T*ra*aiar, Mr. H. J. Caaalagtoa. BiaialMa. wka will gratofally 
•aaaiv* aakaertpUoa* to aMkar larpi ar aaMll aMaaala.—Yam. 


April llal. Itll 


T. Fowbia BvMTom 
Watraa Oiuar. 


fottTB. 


Toa hmw9 Ham iato tJto parfaok Ufa. 

TWm Amt al Ika koMoailato aifki traasMaa m yam 
ajaliAa aad Ika graaa matam ai rtan ul jaara aliap to 

yam hair. 

Taa kaaa Ika woaiar at Ika maw birtk mA iJto 
waaA ar al alA lisa ia jamw awakaaisf . To« ara yatMf 
•a Ika fraakbora ioarar aaA «IA aa Ika kilk. 

BapiifMABAn Tamu. 


II. — FaoM A Post's Diabt. 

Tn Ini fisaa a omaa m wiUov tisaa. 

AbA liko a lalliaf of aloar raio. 

Ib kaaal kails aloof ika Uaa. 

Tbo paoAaol oatkina croaa ik# aua. 

Tka lifbi lias aiUl oa tkaas. 

Aad ia naai lair to look apoB. 

I watch. aiiA lot Ika Ufbi Ikia way 
Xa aa a sMrror 'aaa l k Im kills. 

Tkai wHk Ika Toaaf Spriof 'a braatkiaf fllla. 
With aoBf obA wooAlaaA waUr’s Boiaa . . . 
Joy froara aiora Aaap. Biaaaaaia. tkaa gay, 
Faioi laaraa mora asiaiy. or my ayaa. 

Down Ikia lew Una babiad ika woods 
Ska akaraa a abiaiag iryai anik bm 
1b silwar saaligbi airgioly — 

To brim iba mind witk ma^ skowa. 

Till man's baoomaa aa maidaobood's 
Wbasria a rainbow oemaa and foaa. 

Ay I maaiing bar. 1 laal my mind 
Clear eolorad as bar aarly kgbla. 

Wkoaa osly dimaam is daltghi's 
Daap breaibias ai ika baart at ikiaga . . . 
Can aaan lowal^ and kaia mankind 
Wbo asaa bow yoa Ikmak aits and slngaf 


NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. 

I. — Tb» RsrvBif. 

(Akaly*, riaatoa antoal Ito parity of morrtod tom. toaamd 
to* carM of tor kwhMd. aad wa* t«nwd toto * stow*, to to 
KMlorto to A** )i*m**iiy ky to* towok «f BaaMbaadra.) 

Ahimt Ika glow at yant flawdng paasion, Abalya, ika 
anna siruek your tnmuliuoas lifa aad aUllad it into a 
atona, elaaa aad impamiva. 

You took your aa^rod baib of duai and pluagod ioto 
Ika primiUaa paaea of ika aarih. 

You kaard iba bum of all growing Ufa and fait ika 
baai of iba graai moihar's h*art. 

^kan in ika morning Iba warmth of Ibo aua'i ktm 
aato a atir undarground in iba eoantlam rooU of graao 
a^ iraaa and waring com ibat clung to ika aartk lika 
••g*r Angara of tka infant clutebing ika noibar'a 
touckad yon with 


braa^tba rusk of iba muta gladnam touebad yon with 
ila throbs and iknlls. ^ 

Ib ihs night, whan tks iirad ebUdran of Iba duai 
mssa back to ibo dust, iba rhythmic braaih of iha 
riumtonog hfo faaoad m and siirrad in you ibo largo 
placid mothcrlincm of too oaKb 

Croepars iwinsd round you iba undisturbad bonds 
of flmnng intimsey, and moths hummad inaudibla tunas 
in thair hushed household hidden under your sholior 
You hecamo ona with th* graai path wham the slow 
■gas pass u proosesioo. 

You ^i your bead low, kopi your aar on iha 

fTThl? i'"* *•'” P“»"» »• “‘‘h *k. araod 

H iba stops of tbs unsaan eomar at whoaa touch iha 
lBg*»^e**'*^^ ▼M»4h#a and ailanoa wakaa up into morn. 

k- . ifc. 


How owar ikia atill plaoa ikara aomaa 
A awaoioam lika iha wbito windiowars', 
Wboaa aby asaambly fllla tka bouiu 
With maidaB faoas, tbai ipuat draw 
Tbo Ugbt dowB ao to lora ikoir bomaa 
Basaatk iba obiaing oakanabaw. 

I oaa aad bear — a liTiagSeul. 

For whom joy ia for avor f rash I 
No cTisla BOW aomaa in my flsah ; 

My daapa ora lit from off a baigbt 
\^l^arooB iba aun in auroola 
SlBga ; and tka lark baoomaa a light 

That tkroba npon iba middla air. 

And paasaa into iiwaa and apaoa; 

Nor BO ayo saao it SBoa with graco-^ 

Till abiBo aad ooond. UU growth and yaara. 
Baooma on# apirit meltoD ibars, 

8o bright Dooa oaaa it oawa witk taaiu. 

Prom baaroB to aarth, from aarih to baaroB. 
A gladnam baapa tha world in uiow — 

A promiaa of tM apring ooma inia, 

Through all tba ckaoM of light and dark 
To which tka spbarsl 1 J* la giron ; — 

Ona witk ika sun^isa and tka lark ; 

Ona with iba noon that fills tka flowars 
With bnghiDcm for tha quasting baoa, 

While th^. the flowers, delight in tkM. 

And mows with munnuringa and love — 

One with the drsam that falls in akowars 
Of midnight, when the atar-aigna move. 

Jobs Hsutos. 


M 

£ 


21 Tagore*# poem io Tka Nmtton 
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EAST AND WEST 

the gardener. By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
(MacmilUa, 4s. 6d. net) THE CRESCENT MOON. 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. (Mscmillsn, 48. 
6d. net) SADHANA. By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
(MscmiBsn, Ss. net) CHITRA. By RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE. (Mscmillsn, 28. 6d. net) 

The appearance of Rabindranath Tagore in con- 
temporary English letters is, however we regard 
his work, a very significant thing. Although the 
popularity that caught him up in a flame (a popu- 
larity unfailingly registered by the Nobel Com- 
mittee) is likely to fade as rapidly as it was aroused, 
yet it is, in spile of all its depressing accompani- 
ments, a significant response to a new attitude 
towards life. Fashions - especially literary fashions 
may be trivial things in themselves; yet in the 
sum-total of fashions a certain not altogether su- 
perficial tendency of the mind may be discovered. 
Rabindranath Tagore may or may not be either a 
very profound poet or a very profound philoso- 
pher, but the popularly he has aroused is more 
than insipid discipleship. 

Men have been tired of the merely intellectual 
pastime called thinking, that chases arbitrary sym- 
bols across the pages of books, and builds up sys- 
tems for the mind without respect to the visions 
that are as young to-day in the blood of man, and 
in his passions and desires, as they were in what 
we call the youth of the world. Systems of utility 
that are never put to use; systems of evolution 
that never evolve; speculations that go outside man's 
constant hopes, that the following year soon 
outmodes, but which still continue weightily and 
earnestly to be discussed; all this dialectic has ar- 
rayed Itself under the name of philosophy, which 
fundamentally has nothing to do with dialectic at 
all. To it came a man with a simple and quiescent 
attitude of soul; with the result that men heard 
something that all the fury of words could only 
cover with the debris of systems. “Life of my life, 
I shall ever try to keep my body pure, knowing 
that thy living touch is upon all my limbs.” 


Through all the agitation of sex discussions men 
heard that thing said, and they turned to it sud- 
denly as to a very old and beautiful early memory, 
as men in a hot, dusty city feel a morning breeze 
suddenly blowing through its street from the high 
mountains. 

The philosopher has no need to discuss wis- 
dom. And if he have not found her, wliere is the 
place for discussion? What relation has the mak- 
ing of books by the professional (or for that mat- 
ter, the amateur) philosopher to do with the life 
men live? Thus, instinctively, men began to rea- 
son with themselves - thus, instinctively, distin- 
guishing between the finding of wisdom and the 
habit of logomachy. The uprise of democracy had 
broken with scant respect the aloof ceremony of 
feudalism; it began now' to jolt those who hith- 
erto had securely constructed their equally aloof 
logical systems. And in the essential paradox that 
life always is, a practical mysticism began to assert 
itself against perfect systems of metaphysics or 
economics that never went outside the two cov- 
ers of a book. Fhe East had always calmly as- 
sumed that wisdom was an altitude of the soul, 
not an activity of the biain, that the activity of 
the brain might even frustrate the coming of that 
wisdom. It is not difficult to see why the mysti- 
cism of the East began to flow ovei, and to ovei- 
flow, the walls with which logical thinking had 
separated the oneness of life into departments. 
Those lonely bookshops that had stoied the Books 
of the East began to muster large follow'ings; and 
publishers began to find great virtue in books 
that would nut long before have been regarded 
as odd curiosities. 

Thus was Rabindranath Tagore’s weh ome jjie- 
pared; but there was another element in that wel- 
come not quite so obvious. Here was one of a 
company that turned even more earnestly to Cdnis- 
tianity than to the Upanishads; who (ihiough an 
intermediary canter of formal ethics) began slowly 
to see that the leaching of Christ and his imme- 
diate followers was also the propounding of a 
soul attitude, having little to do with the elabo- 
rate theological systems, older sisters to the philo- 
sophical systems, that have been erected in mis- 
conception of that simple thing. In the passage 
we have quoted from “Gitanjali,” an echo can 
be heard of the declaration that “your body is 
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the rcniple of the Holy Spiiii.” It has little to do 
with Eastern temples, to which a nauTch-scraglio 
is an inevitable annexe; and where the manhood 
is infested with disease. Yet the approach was 
auilientic; the naivete is genuine; and we are re- 
minded that Paul and his Master were also 
Easterns - that his brethren will dwell in the tents 
of Scm. There is a shaiper reference in another 
song in the same volume. 

I.ravc this rliaiiting and singing and telling of 
beads' Whom dost thou worship in this lonely dark 
corner of a temple with doors all shui^ Open thine 
eyes and see thy God is not befoie thee' 

He is there where the iillei is tilling the hard 
giound and where the path-maker is bieaking stones 
He IS with them in sun and showei, and His gar- 
ment IS covered with dust Put off thy holy mantle 
and even like him come down on the dusty soil 
Deliverance^ Where is this deliveiance to be found'' 
C^ui master himself has joyfully upon him the bonds 
of creation, he is bound with us all for ever 

Come out of thy meditations and leave aside thy 
floweis and incense' What haim is there if thy clothes 
become tatteied and stained^ Meet him and stand 
by him m toil and in sweat of thv brow 

Rabiiidranaih Tagoic's sinooihly-flowing prose 
is not miimaie enough to uxcal the whole of his 
mind lo us; nevei rheless, we may hear in it enough 
to tell us that tlic iw'o souices of his inspiration 
aie not perfectly ai resolution. Both have won him 
his audience; and Chiisi more truly than Buddha 
despite his emphasis on the latter in “Sadhana,"; 
but the two things coincide no more in him than 
m their lespective teaching “The gleaming vision 
fills on, ■ he says in “The Gaidcnei.” “I tiy to 
clasp it firmly, it eludes me alw'ays. I seek what I 
cannot get, I get what I do not seek.” That is 
scarcely wiial one would prognosticate for him after 
reading the unsatisfying (and, if such a thing may 
be, the befogging) certitude of “Sadhana”; but it 
is the expeiiencc of elTort; and it is just this cflbrt 
that so often gives the satisfying lightening of ex- 
perience beneath the apparent peacefulness of his 
songs. 

We feel in “Sadhana” that if its writer were 
less content to be the teacher, and more eager to 
canvass experience, it would better fulfil its sub- 


title, “The Realization of Life.” Rabindranath 
Tagore the student of old scriptures will not help 
us like Rabindranath Tagore the singer of new 
songs. Life re-creates itself in each of us as it 
never was before and never will be again. We 
catch that authenticity of recreation in the vol- 
umes of poems, where it is missing in the lec- 
tures that have been collected together in 
“Sadhana.” I'he situation is very well exempli- 
fied in the play Chitra. China was the only child 
of Chitravahana, King of his country; and she 
had therefore been treated as a son, on her de- 
volving the warlike service of her country. She 
fell in love with Arjuna, of the kingly line of 
Manipur; but he despised her unattractive ap- 
pearance, and she therefore obtained the boon 
of a year’s perfect loveliness from Madana, the 
god of love. Arjuna, however, fired of the life and 
wished to taste of stienuousness again; whereupon, 
the year having expired punctually to his mood, 
Chitra stood before him ripe for adventure; and 
they sally forth for action together. Now in 
“Sadhana," Rabindranath Tagore writes of “Re- 
alization in Action”, but neither in that chapter 
nor in any pan of the book do we feel that he has 
seen any farther than the unfinished note on which 
his play closes. The book is curiously incfreciual 
The altitude of the soul never seems to translate 
itself into living and vital experience, and even 
the exposition itself is unconvincing, and as aca- 
demic as the systems ordered so economically bv 
the reason when it was trusted as a faculty apart 
The altitude has become siilTcned - possibly by 
the enervating air of modern disripleship. 

It is therefore to the poems that we turn, and 
of these volumes “The Crescent Moon” contains 
child-poems and are more childish than childlike 
It was perhaps inevitable that he should not again 
reach to the level of “Gitanjali,” for that volume 
was a careful selection of his work at a time when 
he could not confidently look at a large, and pos- 
sibly not very discriminating, audience. Yet there 
arc poems in “The Gardener” that arc extremely 
beautiful. Not now being concerned with high spir- 
itual concerns, he suffers himself a richer atmos- 
phere. The poems are loaded with the landscapes 
of which they treat, intimately and with strange 
vividness. 
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When 1 sit on my balcony and listen for his foot- 
steps, leaves do not rustle on the trees, and the watei 
is still in the river like the sword on the knees of a 
sentry fallen asleep. 

It is in such pictures, and in the atmospheres 
and landscapes that play about the grave moods 
themselves, or in their aspirations, that our atten- 
tion is caught. Apart from “Giianjali ’ it is thus to 
“The Gardener” that we must look, for m truth 
the other volumes are disappointing. And yet, in 
spite of our disappointment, Rabindranath Tagoie 
is, and remains, a significant figure. He leads to a 
restatement of the teaching of Christ; and there is 
more hope for our disappointment in “Sadhana” 
than there was for our satisfaction in the intellec- 
tual ratiocination of an earliei day. 


30 X/ay, 1914 

THE CATHOLIC HERALD 

pr2ii(D) 

AN INDIAN POET-PHILOSOPHER 

‘^The Gardener”. By Rabindranath Tagore. 
London: Macmillan. 

Rabindranath 1 ago re has added a new contribu- 
tion to English verse, lie translates all his work 
hum the Bengali himself, and so, perhaps for the 
Inst time, the passionate glamour of Eastern po- 
etry has been rendered with success into the colder 
foims of English speech. The style is very much 
that of the Bible. There is no attempt at rhyme, 
though a beautiful and subtle ihythm runs through 
all the verses. 'I'hey tell of life, of love mainly, and 
all have a philosophy of iheii own. As poetry the 
work is beautiful. As philosophy iheie is a little tot> 
much of the mood of old Khayyam to make it a 
solace or a prop through life. 


15 June, 1914 

THE GLOBE 

p3c3(DE} 

MR. TAGORE’S ALLEGORY 
“THE KING OF THE DARK CHAMBER”* 

Whatever other le(‘lings may be ins|)ired in the 
reader by Mr Rabindranath lagoie’s last book, 
“The King ol the Daik Chambei,” a sense of the 
beauty of the conception will certainlv not be 
lacking The real poetical imagination of it is 
unchallengable; the allegory, subtle and piofoiind 
and yet simple, is cast into the foim of a dramatic 
narrative, which moves with unconventional fiee- 
dom to a finely impressive climax, and the reader, 
who began in idle curiosity, finds his inti-lhgeiue 
more and more engaged, until uhen he turns the 
last page, he has the leehngs of one who has bee n 
moving in worlds not realised and commnnmg with 
great if mysterious presences 

Another impression left on the mind is that of 
the wondeiful command of the English language 
to which Mr. Tagore lias attained 1 a( ept now 
and again, it would be difficult to lealise, without 
foreknowledge of the fact, that the anthoi ol ‘ 1 he 
King of the Daik Chambei” was expiessing him- 
self not only in a foieigii longue, but in one wIiom’ 
genius is so alien to the i^isiein mmd do um- 
English foi the mere eveiylas j)ui |)oses ol hie is 
comparatively simple; but t(-> know n well enough 
to employ it as the medium ol jjoetn and alle- 
gory, w'hcre a slip fiom jn-ilett liiiiess and ihgmr\ 
must be fatal »o airisiie elYei i. is an ai hievemeni 
of which not all to whom I'nghsh is tin- mother 
tongue are capable. .And the right woids, ilie pisi 
idioms, are not the onl\ clilficulis 1 here .ne the 
cadences how has Mi. lagoie lomid the seciet 
of them scj infallibly.^ 

With all its depth of meaning Mi I'.igoie's al- 
legory is simple in its si.iiemeni Mans a leadei 
may find satisfaction enough in leading it (uil\ ol 
its story and in leaving the iindeiKing m\s(ei\ - 
wliii'li haunts the miiiatise as in the poem-diamas 

* “ Ehe King of the D.uk (di.unhri Bn R.thindi an.uli 
I'agoie. liaiislaied info English 1 )n the Auilioi 
(Macmillan, 4s bd net 
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of Marnier Maetrrlinck - lu take care of itself. Who 
is “The King of the Dark Chamber”.'* Several an- 
swers are possible even to that fundamental ques- 
tion. Is he Truth, Duty, Self-Sacrifice, or Humility? 
Is he the spirit of Christ himself? He might be, for 
liis cardinal law is that he who would save his life 
must loose it; inexorable yet gentle; “stern law- 
giver, who yet doth wear the God-head’s most be- 
nignant grace." He rules and yet is not seen of 
men. He is everywhere and yet invisible, or, when 
visible, unrecognisable; and his ways are justified 
only to those of a broken heart and a contrite 
spirit. He is not in the thunder of the whirlwind, 
but in the still small voice. 

The drama opens on the eve of the great spring 
festival when many strangers have come to see the 
unknown King. I'he dominant note of the allegory 
IS struck in this passage, put into the mouth of one 
of the strangers 

As for roads in our country - well, they are as good 
as non-existent, narrow and ciooked lanes, a labyrinth 
of ruts and tracks Our King docs not believe in open 
thoroughfares; he thinks that streets are just so many 
openings for his subjects to fly away from his kingdom 
It IS quite the contrary here; nobody stands in your 
way, nobixly objects to your going elsewhere if you like 
to, and yet the people are far from deserting the king- 
dom With such streets our country would certainly 
have been depopulated in no time. 

It will be seen tliai here we have no attempt at 
grandiloquence or unnatural diction, but simple, 
matter of fact prose, the use of which enables the 
poet to make his effect without efTori, and yet the 
more surely. Only occasionally does he descend to 
what, HI the attempts to be colloquial comes near 
to the banal, as in the following dialogue ; 

Koihala All this makes one naturally suspect if 
these people have really got any King at all - it looks 
as if an unfounded rumour had led us astray 

Arantf. - It may be so with irgard to the King, 
but the Qiiccn Sudarshana of ihis place isn’t at all 
an unfounded rumour 

Koshala - It is only for her sake that I have cared 
to come at all I don t inino omitting to sre one who 


never makes himself visible, but it would be a stupid 
mistake if we were to go away without a sight of one 
who is eminently worth a visit. 

But though passages like this break the spell of 
the narrative now and again, the language never 
fails to rise to true dignity and fitness whenever 
“the strong human call” is heard. And as for the 
cadences of the English tongue, how well Mr. Tagore 
has caught them is shown in his rhythmical ver- 
sions of the lyrics with which his narrative is gemmed. 
Take this, for example: 

My sorrow is sweet to me in this spring night 

My pain smiles at the chords of my love and 
softly sings. 

Visions take birth from my yearning eyes and flit 
in the moonlit sky. 

The smells from the depths of the woodlands 
have lost their way in my dreams. 

Words come in whispers to my cars, I know not 
from where, 

And bells in my anklets tremble and jingle m 
tune with my heart thrills 

To quote the quote of the Queen’s own excla- 
mation one may ^sk, “What sw'cei hermit of the 
woods has taught you this song?” And in another 
phrase of the Queen’s may perhaps be found the 
key to the mystery of this poem, “A fancy comc.s to 
me - that desire can never attain its object * need 
never attain it.” That is the lesson, and the Dark 
Chamber is the prison that all vain longing and 
ambition, fear and ignorance aird selfishness make 
for the soul. Of Life’s spring festival this is the last 
rite - “instead of the pollen of flowers, let the south 
breeze blow and scatter dust of lowliness in every 
direction.” 
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MR. TAGORE’S NEW PLAY 

THE KING OF THE DARK CHAMBER 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
Traiislmtcd into English by the Author 
(Macmillan, 4b. 6d. net.) 

No one had ever seen the King. Strangers declared 
that the country had no King. The loose-tongued 
of his subjects babbled that he dared not show himself 
- he was too ugly. A popinjay “so soft, so delicate, 
and exquisite like a waxen doll,” paraded through 
the city while it kept the spring feast, and the 
populace shouted itself into the belief that he was 
indeed the King. But other kings, who had come to 
the feast, knew him for an impostor; and one of 
them compelled his aid in a plot to burn the pal- 
ace and carry off Sudarshana, the queen. 
Sudarshaiia, who had never met her husband ex- 
cept in the dark chamber, and was not content, 
like Surangama, her companion, to know him by 
faith alone. She has seen the popinjay and loved 
him. And when the palace is on fire the King re- 
veals himself to his Queen. “Black, black,” she cries, 
“oh, thou art black like the everlasting night,” and 
she leaves him and returns to her father’s king- 
dom. Thither the other kings come in chase of her, 
and with them the popinjay, now shrivelled to his 
mean reality. There is a battle; the King of the 
dark Chamber is victorious; and then his Queen, 
having risen above fear and even to faith, obeys 
the mysterious call which is his way of communi- 
cating him.sclf. She lakes the open road to return. 

When 1 flung my dignity and pride to the winds 
and came out on the common streets, then it seemed 
to me that he too had come out; 1 have been finding 
lum since the moment 1 was on the road. I have no 
misgivings now. 

And in the Dark Chamber, the King and Queen 
meet once more. 

KING 

Will you be able to bear me now? 


SUDARSHANA 

0 yes, yes, I shall Your sight repelled me be- 
cause I had sought to find you in the pleasuie gai- 
den, in my Queen’s chambers, theie even your meanest 
servant looks handsomer ilian you. That fever of 
lunging has let my eye: for ever. You are not beau- 
tiful, my lord - you stand beyond all comparisons' 

KING 

That which t an be comparable with me lies within 
yourself 

SUDARSHANA 

If this be so, then that too is beyond compari- 
son Your love lives in me ■ you are mirrored in that 
love, and you see youi face reflected in me, nothing 
of this is mine, it is all yours, O lord' 

KING 

1 open the dooi of this dark room to-day the 
game is finished here' Come. « uiiic with me now, 
come outside - into the light' 

“In quietness and confidence shall be your 
strength”- it is a lesson which all great spiritual 
natures have tried to impress upon the world. Mr 
Tagore, with his steady vision into llie profound 
secrets of the spirit, tells us the same truth in new 
foinis. What is his King of the Dmk Chanihet “meant 
for”? I'here are three obvious inter pretaiions that 
might fit; but we believe that each man must find 
his own The point is that, with all his serene and 
lofty beauty of soul, whcie iaughtei and gaiety 
glimmer like unlight on the ocean, Mr. Tagore 
folds us in an atmosphere of confidence and faith, 
strips from us all tension and petty efiort (“when 
you are past this slate ol feveiish lesilessness." savs 
Surangama to the Queen, “eveivihing will become 
C]uite easy”), and leads us out ol the little aims and 
the conventional considci aliens tcj the simple duw 
of following the call of what vve know to be the 
truth. The consolation, the rclieshnieiii ol corning 
into contact with a mind like Mi. Tagore s is a 
privilege for which tins age in the West should be 
especially grateful. And even minds insensible to 
the spiritual import of the play niiisi be the richer 
for the passages of exquisite beauty in it - the songs 
and talk of the gay old grandfather with the simple 
heart of a boy, or the passionate swTctiicss of the 
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voice of Siir.ingarna or the words of the King him- 
self Side by side with (he close of the play, quoted 
iibov'e, w'c might put a poition of the hist scene 
between the King and Sudaishana: 

SUDARSHANA 

Tell me, can you see me iii the dark^ 

KING 

Yes, I can 

SUDARSHANA 

What do you sec^ 

KING 

1 see that the darkness of the infinite heavens, 
v\ hilled into life and being by the power of itself, 
and inrarnated itself in a foi in of flesh and blood 
And in that foim. whai aeons of thought and striv- 
ing, untold veainings o‘ luniiless skies, the countless 
gifts of unnumbered seasons! 

SUDARSHANA 

Am I so wonderful, so beautiful.-’ When 1 can 
heat you speak so, my heait swells with gladness and 
pride But how can I believe the wondeiful things 
you tell me^ 1 (aniiot find them in myself 

KING 

^’our own mirror will not reflect them - it less- 
ens you, limits you, makes vou look small and in- 
significant But mu’id you Mee yourself mirrored in 
my own mind, how giand would you appear* In my 
own heart you are no lougei the daily individual 
w’huh you think you are - you arc verily my second 
self 

He that had masicied all that Chitra and The 
Kin^ oj the Dark Chamber had to tell him, would have 
no lack of intelligence in love. 


22 June, 1914 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE 

p3c I'D) 

Section I BOOKS OF THE DAY 

A NEW FAIRY-TELLER 

TAGORE’S LATEST WORK IN ENGLISH 

THE KING OF THE DARK CHAMBER, by 
Rabindranath Tagore, translated into English 
by the Author. London, Macmillan, is. 6d. net 

By S.R. Littlrwood, 

Some of us remember - not many, for not many 
weie there - the first public appearance of Mr. 
Rabindranath Tagore in England, where he was 
then almost unknown One remembers the little 
room in Cromwell Road; the tall, thin, black-bearded, 
turban crowned figure at the reading desk: the shrill, 
piping voice; the interminably dull complimentary 
speeches that had to come out. 

One remembers the utter lack of any pose or 
conscious impressiveness of the part of Mr. Tagore 
himself. He seemed just to be perfectly happy reading 
his own work, and to rare nothing at all whether 
anyone were listening or not. It began like the chirp- 
ing of a cricket in a Corner. Gradually one realised, 
“on the margin of consciousness,” that he was reading 
something really good. The little parable of the 
princess who was jealous of her own loveliness began 
to steal its way into one’s imagination. After a while 
one forgot the shrill voice, the dull speeches, the 
sleepy summer afternoon - one forgot everything 
except that beauty was born. 

A Spreading Fame 

Since then Mr. Tagore’s fame has spread to the 
ends of our Empire and of the world. He has be- 
come a popular mystical cull, and every book of 
his is rushed for and crooned over. And what is the 
scciet of it all - so far as we English are concerned? 
Is it not simply that here is a poet, a thinker, an 
artist who has done what seemed the impossible 
thing? He has told new fairy-tales. Mr. Tagore's 
stories and poems are not mere hotch-potch of 
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stock commonplaces. They are creations of his 
own. Yet they have the perfect simplicity, the in- 
evitability of the old folk-tales themselves. One 
feels that Mr. Tagore himself is “fe*’; that he has 
himself got in touch with that universal beauty, 
that universal destiny that is at the back of every 
true fairy talc. So it comes about that by a simple 
story he can throw in a moment a gleam upon 
human things that all the labours and analyses 
and definitions of the mystical philosophers are 
powerless to reveal. 

Here again he has told a new fairy-tale - told it 
in the form of dialogue, with so little false adorn- 
ment that the occasional lack of a perfect feeling 
for English words matters not at all. It is the tale 
of an unseen King and in its beginning it reminds 
one rather of the story of “Cupid and Psyche" as 
Apuleius told it, and as it has survived in the ever- 
popular “Beauty and the Beast." But there is much 
more in Mr. Tagore’s story - a subtle and intimate 
yet exquisitely simple psychology, and all sorts of 
side-lights upon kingship and government and so 
on that arrive quite naturally, without the faintest 
straining of the delicate art of it all. 

A Dandifled Pretender 

While, for instance, the real king is never seen, even 
by his Qijecn when she seeks him in the “Dark Cham- 
ber," there is a dandified pretender who wins both 
her love and the adulation of the people for a time, 
and proves at poltroon in the end. There is also a 
usurper, a strong, forthright character, the only one 
for whom the unseen King shows any respect. In its 
way, of course, the fable carries us back to the Mo- 
saic worship of the unseen “God of Israel" who dwell 
“between the cherubim,” and the inability of the 
surrounding nations, and of so many of the Jews 
themselves, to understand that mystical faith. 

But the story is told by Mr. Tagore with a grace 
of fancy that makes it his very own. It would be 
difficult to conceive a more perfect picture than 
that of the four pilgrims - the Queen, with her 
Maid* of Honour, the usurping King, both hum- 
bled in the end, and a half-mad old Grandfather, 
who is making “a jolly pilgrimage to the Land of 
Losing Everything" - all tramping on foot along a 
dusty road by night to seek the unseen King, with 
the old man for guide: 


Surangama; King, you too are walking in the dust 
to-day. 

Sudrashana: When I was the Queen, I stepped ovei 
silver and gold .. I could not have dreamed that thus I 
would meet my King 

Suranganta: Look, my Queen, we have not long 
to walk, I see the spires of the golden turrets of the 
King’s palace 

(iiandfalher My child, it is dawn - at last' 

And who was the "King uf the Daik Chamber" 
- who was tciiible, but above all beauty, who was 
everywhere and nowhere? The folk who want a 
categorical answer to that question do not, after 
all, deserve to liave one Let them puzzle it out 
between love and death and destiny Let them hear 
the song of the old Grandfatlici . 

I am waiting with my all m the hope of losing 
everything 

I am watching at the roadside foi him wlio turns 
one out into the open road. 

Who hides himself and sees, who loves \ou un- 
known to you 

I have given my lieaii in secict love lo him 

But the “First Citizen" thought diffeienily He 
said that “somehow eveiyihing took such a tui n 
that nobody knows what happciu'd at all'" 


22 June, 1914 

THE SCOTSMAN 

p2c6(D) 

Section: CURRENT LITERATURE 

POETRY 

THE KING OF THE DARK CHAMBER By 
Rabindranatli Tagore Translated into English by 
the Author. 4s. 6d. net. London: Macmilbui & Co. 

Following quickly on the heels of “Chin a" comes 
another prose play from the pen ot this Hindu poet, 
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which again displays the characteristics that have 
come to be associated with the name of Mr. 
Rabindranath Tagore - a smoothly flowing Eng- 
lish style, an eflective use of beautiful and sugges- 
tive imagery and allusion, and an underlying depth 
of spiritual significance. The present work is alle- 
gorical. It tells the story of Queen Sudarshana, 
who was wedded to the invisible “King of the Dark 
Chamber,” but whose love and devotion were not 
sufficient to prevent her from desiring to look upon 
the face of him, whom she had constantly heard 
praised as matchless in beauty and terror, but on 
whom she had never feasted her eyes. Then one 
day she sees the King and knows the reason for 
his desiring to remain invisible. He had intended 
to reveal himself gradually, for none could bear 
the sight of him unless before prepared for it. Horror 
and shame lead Sudarshana to desert him, and 
then her initiation into the real meaning of life 
takes place. Beauty casts its spell on her, and the 
doors of ignominy and shame are opened to her; 
strife IS let loose in the land and blood is spilt, for 
Sudarshana is sought after by all the various Kings 
of the district. She goes to her father’s house, but 
there she is received as one who has faithlessly 
left her husband, and has to work as a menial. 
The power of the King of the Dark Chamber, 
however, is not to be denied, and gradually makes 
itself irresistible with the now humble Sudarshana, 
who, knowing her need, returns on foot and in 
rags a pilgrim to his palace. Defeat brings free- 
dom, and so her initiation is complete. The dark 
chamber of her heart had lain cold and empty, 
but now with fullest confidence she confesses her 
trust in him, and then perfected by suffering and 
sorrow, can be led into the light of day out from 
the darkened chamber. There is nothing new in 
the tale that Mr. Tagore has made use of in this 
play, but in his hands the idea is invested with a 
power and a charm that make as irresistible ap- 
peal alike to literary, artistic, and dramatic senses. 
The love lyric is of the delightfully ethereal kind, 
while the deeper meaning of the play shows a 
curious similarity in spirit to the Christian atti- 
tude of trust and belief in the power of the Un- 
seen, without demanding that all things shall be 
made visible to the eye of man. 


26 June^ 1914 

T.P/S WEEKLY 

p812(VV) 

Sectioni THE EDITOR IN HIS ANEGDOTAGE 
The Tagore lollaeace 

V^ll the name of Rabindranath Tagore ever be- 
come so well known that the assistant in the coun- 
try bookshop recognises it at once when heard? I 
ask the question because another book of his - *‘The 
King of the Dark Chamber” - a dramatic allegory, 
has just been published. It was only a year or two 
ago that he translated some of his verses and lyrics 
into English, a selection endded “Gitanjali** enthu- 
siasdcally introduced by Mr. W. B. Yeats. Since then 
the great Bengali has permeated various strata of 
our literary atmosphere. The Nobel Prize for lit- 
erature was awarded him last year. Literature is, 
however, only one experiment of Tagore’s genius. 
At Bolepur, near Calcutta, he has a large school 
conducted by a staff of teachers he trained himself. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P., who recorded some 
impressions of his Indian rout in the ’’Daily Chroni- 
cle”, visited this school. ”I awoke”, he said, ’’in the 
morning whilst the dawn was sdll, but a dnge of 
light in the darkness. Outside there was sweet sing- 
ing, and I was told that every morning the school 
choir went round the gardens chandng hymns. The 
day is closed in the same way. For a quarter of an 
hour in the morning and in the evening the boys 
sit down in meditation. Twice a week they assem- 
ble in the chapel for common worship, and 
Rabindranath speaks to them and exhorts them to 
good living”. 1 need not tell readers of Tagore how 
completely this picture harmonises with the spirit 
of his writings. 
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2 July, 1914 

the daily express 

p7c5(W) 

THE KING OF THE DARK CHAMBER 

**The King of the Dark Chamber’* By 
Rabindranath Tagore. Translated into Eng- 
lish by the anthor. (Macmillan and Co., Lim- 
ited). Price, 4s. 6d. net. 

Rabindranath Tagore has kinship with Maeterlinck, 
in that allegory blossoms under his feet. Both writers 
- both poets, for poetry is their native field - have 
other sides to their genius; but both are most them- 
selves when they are telling some story where the 
ground rings hollow, and where we feel that the 
spoken word touches something mystical, unspo- 
ken. 

In “The King of the Dark Chamber” the Hindoo 
poet evolves in a drama hardly meant for the thea- 
tre a great spiritual theme. The scene is Indian - 
one is not even told so much as that - and one 
wishes to know nothing further, for the beings who 
come and go are souls, passions, rather than men 
and women. In a certain land of India, then, there 
is deep question concerning the King. None ever 
has seen him. Young men and restless thoughts 
doubt of his existence. The old are very sure that 
he has a real being, but can give little reason for 
their faith. At length there is a day when the King’s 
coming - the King’s presence - is announced, and 
the world flows out to meet him. Every one is stirred 
to a strange passion, and the red powder symboli- 
cal of love is flung by girls and men. Many kings 
are drawn by the presence of his long sequestered 
king, and his betrothed, a king’s daughter, 
Sudarshana, waits in her chamber for her husband. 
She thinks that in the royal group she has recog- 
nised the lord of her love, but when a jewel that 
she sends to him is put into his hands, he lightly 
gives it to the girl who carries it. 

The “King”, in truth, is an idle pretender, yet 
he gains the chamber of the waiting Princess, hav- 
ing prepared his approach by setting fire to the 
palace, only dropping away when the true king 
arrives. To this true king Sudarshana cannot live 
her heart - he is cold, uncompclling. She tells him 
of the chill that he brings with him, and asks for 


death rather than love. Now we begin to feel the 
allegory close around us. The King forces no heart 
- the Princess is free to go. In going she feels a 
strange constraining power. She is drawn back to 
her lover. And then she knows him to be black. At 
the end of all the King speaks the great illuminat- 
ing words: “I open the doors of this dark room to- 
day - the game is finished here. Come, come with 
me now, come outside - into the light” 

Clearly the whole story of earthly love forms 
the experience of spiritual life. Sudarshana is the 
soul, longing for the higher life, yet flinging its love 
away on meaner desire, drawn on through pain 
and loss and disillusion to know the true King. Yet 
winning fullness of vision only when her dark cham- 
ber here is opened and she steps into the larger 
light. 

Rabindranath Tagore has enriched a beautiful 
story with all kinds of jewel-work. His little winged 
lyrics arc tender and airy beyond description, and 
all the rich East flows in his pictures. Sometimes, 
however, he lowers the dignity of his tale by a too 
colloquial word, and the whole tendency of his 
English style leans a little too much to the easy. 
But these are little specks upon golden fruit. 

F.L 


8 July 1914 

THE YORKSHIRE OBSERVER 

p7c7(D) 

Section : LITERATURE 

THE DRAMA OF TAGORE 

Mr. Tagore’s English admirers will probably find 
this mystical play a little disappointing Not only is 
the theme of it alien to our ideas, and the meaning 
rather baffling in places, but the language has little 
of the compelling beauty to which Mr. lagore has 
accustomed us. Either he has himself found the 
subject difficult to express in English, or he has 
grown weary of the effort, which must be very great, 
of reproducing in a foreign tongue the images and 
the thoughts which have already been clothed in 
their best and most fitting foini. One ».an well 
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imagine how wearisome and disheartening that task 
must be, and the success which Mr. Tagore has 
hitheito attained ought not to blind us to its ex- 
traordinary difficulty. It is not like a translation 
from one European language into another, in which 
case the common ground of tradition and experi- 
ence is of greater extent than that which is peculiar 
to each tongue. In these translations Mr Tagore 
has to make real and vivid to us a world which is 
quite out of our experience, and he must often find 
that the nearest equivalents of the words which in 
his own language would express his meaning per- 
fectly have connotations altogether different in 
English. 

The King of the Dark Chamber never shows 
himself to his people or even to his Queen; here he 
visits in a chamber so dark that not even the out- 
line of his form is visible. She wishes to see him, 
and is sure that she could recognise him. Told that 
her wish will be granted, she selects as the King a 
foolish pretender who has no other merit than a 
handsome form When the King at last reveals 
himself, she finds him black as night, and shrinks 
from him in horror. Her realisation of his supremacy 
brings with it a complete abasement and self-sur- 
lender. The familiar moral of the superiority of the 
hidden and spiritual over the obvious and material 
IS powei fully brought out, and there are deeper 
meanings which the reader finds somewhat elusive 
and uncertain 


jojuh 

THE IRISH TIMES 

p9c4 D 

THE KING OF THE DARK CHAMBER* 

This very cuiious volume, published without any 
piefacr oi oihei explanations, is in the form of a 
senes of scenes loosely connected, wherein a large 
nuinbei ol < haiacters appeal. This dialogue is trans- 
lated by the authoi into a veiy commonplace and 
even vulgai English. As a foreignci he is possibly 
proud of knowing our collocjihal and haidly giam- 

fhe King of the Daik Ch.imhei ’ By Rahiiidi .math 
Tagoie London Macmillan .uul Co 4/6 


matical talk, but to know how far he may go to- 
wards slang in such a piece as this is another mattei; 
and one in which Bengalis in particular have made 
many comical mistakes. There are songs interspersed, 
which may be thought poetry in an Indian Lan- 
guage; in the prose versions he gives us there is 
neither depth nor dignity, and, perhaps, this should 
not be demanded, as they are sung by a comic 
grandfather and by children, But in any case there 
is no beauty in them. 

We seem all through to move in a world wholly 
strange to Europeans, which it would be impossi- 
ble for us fully to appreciate. But after we have 
waded through it we feel that Mr. Tagore is writ- 
ing a deep allegory, in which an invisible king 
rules his dominions, and excites love and admira- 
tion, which all his rivals fail to do. Their attempt 
to dethrone him and carry off his queen fails mis- 
erably, and she, though so disappointed at never 
seeing him that she flies to home of her father, is 
still fascinated by the mystery of his existence, and 
returns to him a humble penitent to her at the 
close of the play he manifests himself. If this be a 
dramatic picture of the way in which an invisible 
god, often questioned, often disobeyed, still rules 
the world from his invisible throne, it is an alle- 
gory worthy of the author’s lofty and pure phi- 
losophy, which has brought him so many readers 
and admirers. Bui surely he should have taken 
advice regarding the form of his play and the 
manner in which it should be presented to the 
English reader? Thr reason foi his queen’s adora- 
tion of the king are neither expressed nor clearly 
supported, and mere invisibility is hardly enough 
to account for such magical powers. We do not 
pretend, however, to have fathomed the depths of 
this oriental mysieiy. 
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II July ,1914 

the illustrated LONDON NEWS 

[Literary Sapplement] 

p4c3(D) 


Secdoai BOOKSELLERSt SOME BOOK OF 
THE MONTH 

DRAMA 

THE KING OF THE DARK CHAMBER. By 
Rabmdranatb Tagore. (Macntiiian), 48. 6d. net. 

Second only to the feeling of joy wliich a reader 
ejcpcriences in the beauty of Mr. Tagore’s thought is 
a sense of wonder at the extraordinary command of 
the English tongue which is possessed by that great 
Indian poet. Though in many ways this strange al- 
legory of the unseen King has not the holding inter- 
est of “Chitra,” the speculation to which it gives rise 
in the mind of the reader, and the mystical treat- 
ment of this almost spiritual King, make it a work 
of a strange fascination Tf is impossible to give the 
story in detail, but, in brief, it is as follows: There is 
a ruler of a country whom none of his subjects has 
ever seen. Even to the Queen this monarch is not 
visible, for he never meets his consort except in a 
dark chamber. A youth, with fair exterior and splen- 
did apparel, takes advantage of the ignorance of die 
people of their King’s appearance to pass himself 
off as the ruler of the country. Other kings who are 
visiting the country see through the imposture, but 
make use of the pretender to attempt the carrying- 
off of the Queen, who has fallen in love with the 
youth. The plot fails, and the King of the Dark 
Chamber reveals himself to the Queen, who finds 
him “black like the everlasting night.” The Queen 
then leaves him and goes to her father’s kingdom. 
After a battle, in which the King is victorious, the 
Queen, wishing to return to him flings her “dignity 
and pride to the winds and came out on the com- 
mon streets, then it seemed to me that he too had 
come out: I have been finding him since the mo- 
ment I was on the road. I have no misgivings now.” 
The Queen then meets the King once more in the 
Dark Chamber - 

KING; “Will you be able co bear me now?” 


SIJDARSHANA- “Oh, yes, yes, I shall. Your sight 
repelled me because I had sought to find you in the 
pleasure garden, in my Queen’s chambeis. there even 
your meanest servant looks handsomer than you. That 
fever of longing has let my eyes for ever. You are not 
beautiful, my lord you stand beyond all compari- 
sons’” 

KING; “That which can be comparable with me 
lies within yourself” 

SUDARSHANA; “If this be so, then that too is 
beyond compaiison Your love lives in me - you are 
mirrored in that love, and you see your face reflected 
in me; nothing of this is mine, it is all yours, O 
lord!” 

KING. “I open the door of this dark room to- 
day - the game is finished here! Come, come with 
me now, come outside - into the light’” 

SUDARSHANA “Before I go, let me bow at the 
feet of my lord of darkness, my cruel, my terrible, my 
peerless one’” 

As to the meaning of this allegorical drama, 
every reader should find his own. 


17 July 1914 

THE BROAD ARROW 

The Naval and Military Gazette 

p65(2W) 

THE KING OF THE DARK CHAMBER 
By Rabindranath Tagore 
(London Macmillan and Co., Ltd.) 

The latest volume issued by this remarkable Indian 
writer is a most striking allegorical drama. The 
work, which has, as usual, been translated by the 
author, contains all the magnificent imagery and 
purity of language we always look for in his writ- 
ings. One of die characters in this allegoi'y - “Grand- 
father” - is a very striking portrait of one who has 
realised the true inwardness of life. Mr. Tagore is 
a writer who always has a message to deliver, and 
he conveys it with truly Oriental imagery. “The 
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King of the Dark Chainbci ” will rank high amongst 
the writings of its gifted author. 


23 July,19 14 

THE GLASGOW HERALD 

pl0c8fD) 

‘^The King of the Dark Chamber**. By 
Rabindranath Tagore. 48. 6d. net. (London: 
Macmillan and Go.) 

It would be useless to analyse briefly Mr. Tagore's 
latest play. “Plot” is too crude a word to apply to such 
story as is contained in this allegory of the impervi- 
ousness of love, “characterisation” humorously futile 
in the case of the King whose subtle power bends 
everyone to his magnificent purpose. Greatness is not 
revealed by outward splendour, even the meanest serv- 
ant looks handsomer than a king - that is the deep 
meaning of the play. And it tells how kings and queens 
had to abase themselves in the dust ere they saw the 
glory of the true King. It is the manner of telling that 
impresses the spiritual significance of the play on the 
reader. The mystery that surrounds the King - for 
all personal power is a mystery - whom no one has 
seen is maintained with consummate art and beauty, 
bui the allegory, to Western noiion.s, is .spun thin, and 
much of the dialogue out of our world altogether, geo- 
graphically and humanly. But what is spiritually com- 
mon is phrased in language which is the ultimate ex- 
pression of truth and beauty, and makes reality and 
romance seem one. 


24 July, 1914 

THE MANCHESTER COURIER 

p3c4(D) 

Section: THE UTERARY CORNER 

THE KING OF THE DARK CHAMBER 
By Rabindranath Tagore 
(Macmillan) 4s. 6d. net 

Mr, Rabindranath Tagore’s new play furnishes still 
another example of the combination of Western- 


ised thought and ideal with Eastern mysticism and 
phraseology, which is the outstanding feature of his 
work. His theme is an allegory of the quest of the 
human soul for its theme in itself perhaps the old- 
est in literature, but handled in the present instance 
with originality both of thought and expression. 
The play contains some singularly beautiful pas- 
sages, notably some of the short lyrics, such as the 
following: 

“Open your door. I am waiting the ferry of the 
light from the dawn to the dark is done for the day. 
The evening star is up.” 

“The catde have come to their folds and birds 
to their nests. 

The crosspaths that run to all quarters have 
merged into one in tne dark. Open your door, I 
am waiting.” 


25 July, 19 J 4 

THE ATHENAEUM 

pl28(W) 

The King of the Dark Chamber. By Rabindranath Tagore. 
Translated into English by the Author. (Macmillan 
& Co., 4s. 6d. net.) 

This is, we think, the least successful of the works 
with which Mr. Tagore has lately enriched us, and 
it even bears some signs of having seemed less in- 
teresting than the others in its author’s eyes. At 
least that is how we should interpret a sprinkling of 
inadvertencies in his hitherto faultless English. The 
familiarities of dialogue are, in any case, not quite 
Mr. Tagore’s vein, the introduction of such words 
as “awfully” ringing false in his deliberate chill 
diction. He docs not say whether in the original 
Hindustani the play is in verse or prose; we should 
have been gla^ to learn also whether it is played, 
or was intended only to be read, in Indian. It leaves 
us with the impression - the problems of transla- 
tion may partly have to answer for this - that Mr. 
Tagore is emphatically a lyric, and not a dramatic, 
poet. His lyrical gift itself, as we have remarked in 
earlier notices, though rare and beautiful, moves in 
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a narrow groove, and is freest when most subli- 
mated. Drama, as he here presents it, affects us 
like cumbrous harness fitted to the translucent 
writings of an image. *The King of the Dark Cham- 
ber* exhibits unconvincingly, because inappropri- 
ately, by means of a lifeless conversation and gal- 
vanic action, the truth which in the ‘Gitanjali’ 
gleamed from one page after another, as from suc- 
cessive drops of dew. 

The play is from start to finish the calculated 
unfolding of an analogy. It suffers principally from 
the fact that almost before we have begun to read 
we have divined the meaning of the chief symbols, 
and that the action never unrolls rapidly enough to 
anticipate our interpretation of the subsidiary ones. 
Nor is it as if the acdon itself had intrinsic interest. 
Its interest is wholly dependent on the moral and 
spiritual ideas it is to suggest. But these, unfortu- 
nately, are not suggested they are transparent, 
they are given away. 

The first few lines of the play already reveal 
them: 


First Man. 
City Guard. 
Second Man. 

City Guard. 
Third Man. 

City Guard. 


Ho, Sir! 

What do you want? 

Which way should we go? We are stran- 
gers here... 

Where do you want to go? 

To where those big festivities are going 
to be held, you know... 

One street is quite as good as another 
here. Any street will lead you there. Go 
straight ahead, and you cannot miss the 
place. 


The Dark Chamber is the consciousness, the 
soul of man. It is dark because its King is invisible. 
Who its King is, and what, besides invisibility, are 
his characteristics, no reader of any of Mr. Tagore’s 
volumes need be informed. Whether a play can be 
effective in which the chief personage often speaks, 
but never appears, is a question which might be 
discussed on some fitting occasion. To discuss it 
here would be academic, for we acquiesce much 
more readily in Mr. Tagore’s invisible King than in 
any of his mundane personages. 


14 August, 1914 

MONTROSE STANDARD AND ANGUS 
AND MEARNS REGISTER 

p6cl(W) 


Section : UTERATURE 

SADHANA: The Realisation of Life. By 
Rabindranath Tagore. "The King of the Dark 
Chamber.** By the same author, and trans- 
lated into English by himself. (Londont 
Mscmillma and Co.) 5s. and 5s. 6d. respectively. 

In books like these, eastern thought and the work- 
ings of the eastern mind arc revealed to the more 
direct and practical and less mystic West. They 
cannot be dealt with in this column simply as lit- 
erature, except under restrain, and to the measur- 
able exclusion of their most suggestive impon. They 
point to p>ossibilities of bridging and blending, which 
the Western reading world has not yet fully real- 
ised - bridging the gulf between Oriental mysticism 
and Occidental reasoning, blending the genius of 
thinking and religious Asia with that of more dog- 
matic Europe. They make, accordingly, for that 
solidarity of mankind which it is fondly hoped may 
ultimately take the place of racial differences and 
antipathies. If the West has much to teach the East 
in science and the more material elements of civi- 
lisation, the East has more to teach the West in the 
true philosophy of religion and life, in the spiritual 
detachment which is the basis of a true psychology, 
and in defining the bonds between us and the In- 
finite. Each secs Truth from its own angle, and 
tries to reach :i by the path of its own choosing. A 
more complete revelation must result from their 
interfusion in a larger union. We send missionaries 
to the East whose appeal, however, is chiefly to the 
emotional masses; the East replies through such 
missionaries a Mr. Tagore, whose appeal is mainly 
to the educated. With the latter, to a great extent, 
lies the diffusion of the message of the Orient through 
the masses. There is ground for a hope that the 
gain from the interchange will be mutual. In that 
light, the first of these volumes makes for reconcili- 
ation and the estabfishment of the claims of hu- 
man fraternity. It also intensely bioadcns the aver- 
age Western view of the operations of an over-rul- 
ing providence, more especially in respect of the 
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revrlaiion of divine irulh. After a sympathetic study 
of Sadhana, there is no radical disturbance of the 
foundations of existing faith, but the horizon opens 
out more widely to upward vision. It becomes all 
but impossible to cling to the restricted idea of one 
form, one medium of inspired truth, but that of 
one centre and source remains untouched. Then 
again, we are too apt to associate Oriental mysti- 
cism with something vague, unpractical and lack- 
ing in the intelligibility of Christian simplicity, but 
Mr. Tagore very briefly disposes of that mistake by 
telling of his own upbringing. He tells how, in his 
father’s house texts of the Upanishads were used in 
daily worship, and how, without neglecting his duties 
to the world or allowing his interest in human af- 
fairs to flag, his father “lived his long life in closest 
communion with God.” It follows that in Sadhana 
we are sliown how the ancient spirit of India, as 
revealed in the sacred texts, is manifested in life. 
The author pleads that, in addition to logical in- 
lerpictation, the full meanings of the living world 
can only be reached by the commentaries supplied 
in individual lives. He uses them both in conduct 
and preaching as instinct with individual meaning, 
having a personal application, both for himself and 
others. The book, accordingly, consists of ideas culled 
from his school discourses at Bolpur, Bengal, along 
with translated passages done by friends. These are 
arranged under eight heads, ‘The relation of the 
individual to the Universe,” “Soul consciousness,” 
“The Problem of Evil,” “The Problem of Self,” 
and “Realisation ir love, action, of beauty and of 
the Infinite.” In the first discouise the central idea 
is the unity of creation. We seem to enter the world 
of thought from the opposite side to that which we 
aie accustomed. We are used to drawing a line of 
division between nature and hunian nature, between 
men and the universe. The forest dwelling ancient 
sages of India, on the other liand, in constant touch 
with nature, regarded themselves as integral parts 
of a larger whole 7‘hev felt “that there is no such 
thing as absolute isolation in existence,” found the 
universal and (he individual one harmonious exist- 
ence, and held that man is at one with nature. This 
lecognitiwn of the identity of being, in essence and 
m somce, is the core of the whole discourse. By an 
easy ascent we see how the man whose spiritual 
eyes are open comes to lecognise the operation of 
the eternal will in the forcc' of nature. 7'he next 


step is the realisation of man’s relationship with 
ail, his entrance into everything through union 
with God, which was considered in India the ul- 
timate end and fulfilment of humanity. The 
Upanishads describe those who have reached that 
goal as “at-one-with-God.” Very often in reading 
the selections from the sacred writings of India, 
we are impressed by a sense of rarefied familiar- 
ity, and there is nothing more profoundly signifi- 
cant of the lofty stand taken by Mr. Tagore than 
his large and reverent re-interpretation of the say- 
ings of Christ. This occurs again and again through- 
out the volume, and in every case either new light 
is thrown by the Indian teacher upon our own 
sacred texts, or they are invested with added 
meaning. As beautiful as they are impressive arc 
many passages particularly in “Soul Conscious- 
ness” and “Realisation of the Infinite.” Far from 
kindling controversial antagonism, they win un- 
consciously conceded assent by the subtlety of their 
charm. In this corresponding spirit the volume 
must be read. To study it in a mood of conde- 
scending and strictly conditioned approval, of 
modified dissent or carping and lukewarm acqui- 
escence, is to misunderstand its message and miss 
its exalting cfTlucncc. Taken for what it really is, 
it will clarify thought, broaden sympathy, and inspire 
the ethical sense. We seem to hear a personal appeal 
of the author in the text he quotes, “Let thy heart 
be even as my heart is.” Of “The King of the 
Dark Chambei,” while recognising the affinity be- 
tween it and the Discourses, we are constrained 
to speak with reserve It is a drama, and it is an 
allegory, and we frankly want both a clue and a 
finely adjusted means of interpretation It is per- 
vaded by an essence of mingled idealism, 
spiritualised beauty, ethical truth and realism, but 
it refuses analysis. It lies outside the canons of 
conventional criticism touching construction, plot, 
movement, character, scene-drawing, and so foith 
The King is never seen. He is a dominant though 
invisible influence and all powerful. Slander him 
and he is left untouched. You can blow out the 
flame of a lamp, but who can blow out the sun:* 
Call him ugly, and he w^ho does so “fashions his 
King after the image of himself he sees in the 
mirror.” Is it not true that men’s opinions aie the 
measure of themselves, the little seeing reflection 
of themselves in littleness, the great in greatness^ 
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To the detractor “Grandfather” says “You will find 
plenty of people ready to believe you: may you be 
happy in their company!” Foul tongues arc the 
wings of slander, foul cars arc its resting-places. 
“Have you seen the King?” asks one, and the reply 
is in song - 

“My beloved is ever in my heart, 

That is why I sec him everywhere, 

He is in the pupils of my eyes 
That is why I see him everywhere” 

The essence of the play may possibly be formu- 
lated in this shape - that majesty is not in pomp 
but in personality, and he who would appreciate 
gieatncss a right must himself be great. Both judg- 
ment and love depend upon the Ego of judge and 
lover. Surely there never was such love-making as 
that between Sudarshana and the King, and it is a 
mere concession to an elusive clement in the drama, 
something within the word that they do not clearly 
convey, to admit the inadequacy of the criticism of 
the spiritually alien West. Books like these, never- 
theless, emphasise the cxi.stcncc under the surface 
difi'crcncc of a mystic bond between Orient and 
Occident. 


24 September, 1914 

shefueld daily telegraph 

p5c6(D) 

“The King of the Dark Chamber” by Rabindranath 
I'agore (Macmillan and Co.: 4s. 6d. net.) is a poern, 
cast in a dramatic mould, and it is translated by 
the author himself. His command of a supple and 
delicate style makes his translation, I should imag- 
ine appear as beautiful as the original poem is good. 
Of course, it is marked by all the intangible and 
elusive mysticism characteristic of the East gener- 
ally and of the author especially. The subject mat- 
ter of the poem is the Soul’s self-realisation, or the 
discovery of its counterpart, sole companion and 
King. After its gropings and wanderings, and its 
bid for freedom it comes at last into its own. While 
the soft and subtle airs of the East are playing about 
us and the age is giving itself up to making ac- 
quaintance with Oriental modes of thought and 


turns of expression, this book should be read. Be- 
sides Mr. Tagore has already gained the ear of a 
thoughtful reading public interested in the wisdom 
of the East, and they will read his latest translation 
with eagerness. 


3 October, 1914 

THE OUTLOOK 

p434-435(W) 

THREE POETS 

THE CRESCENT MOON. By Rabindranath 
Tagore. Translated from original Bengali by the 
Author. London: Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net. 

THE KING OF THE DARK CHAMBER. By 
Rabindranath Tagore. Translated by the Author. 
London. Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net. 

CHITRA. By Rabindranath Tagore. London. 
Macmillan. 2s. 6d. net. 

If you look down the index of the first lines of Mr. 
Tagore’s Crescent Moon, which is the book of the 
songs of a child, you will see that many of them 
are the beginning of verse. “Day by day I sail my 
paper boats,” “On the seashore of endless worlds,” 
“When I bring you coloured toys,” and “The boat 
of the boatman Mother is moored at the wharf of 
Raigaunj. ’’(Don’t you want very much to know 
how those last two lines are completed?) And then 
you turn to them, and to your disappointment 
they are all p;osc. But you forget this disappoint- 
ment when you have read a little and discovered 
how extraordinarily clear seems the echo of the 
music of the original song through the prose. You 
could not for a moment doubt of the beauty of 
the original song; and though the most of it is 
beautiful simply as a clear echo, some of it is 
satisfying and complete in itself in the prose ver- 
sion. It IS a dangerous thing to quote Mr. Tagore: 
an echo is so verv fragile, and a fragment of it a 
pretty but meaningless sound. Still we will quote 
a piece which does seem to us satisfying and com- 
plete in its prose version. 

1 wish I could take a quite corner in the heart of 
rny baby’s very own world I know it has stars that 
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talk to him, and a sky that stoops down to his face 
to ainmuse him with its silly clouds and rainbows. 
Those who make believe to be dumb, and look as if 
they never could move, come creeping to his win- 
dow with their stories and with trays crowded with 
bright toys I wish I could travel by the road that 
crosses baby's mind, and out beyond all bounds; where 
messengers run errands for no cause between king- 
doms of Kings of no history 

When you read that you forget that it is only 
the echo of a song. There are others, too - those 
pieces where child talks, which arc not like the 
echo of the song, but the beginning before the 
song was made, the talk of the child out of which 
It was made. It is so natural and perfect that, as 
you read, you hear it out of the mouths of the 
children you know. And then with a shock you 
suddenly remember again that these are transla- 
tions by a foreign hand out of a language that you 
cannot read. 

In the two plays you are much more conscious 
that they arc translations; they are mere shadows 
of something beautiful in the original; and so, though 
they arc curious and interesting as in any shadow 
of a thing that you want to see, you cannot call 
them in themselves beautiful. A great deal of them 
is exactly in that stiff unreal speech into which we 
used to translate our Greek plays. 

“But what stern vow is thine, fair stranger? 
Why dost thou wither thy fresh youth with pen- 
ance and mortification? Such a sacrifice is not fit 
for the worship of love. Who art thou, and what 
is thy prayer?” How familiar is that style! And 
there are speeches which are the fish, flesh, nor 
fowl of speech. “Do not darken to-day’s happy 
proceedings with your unwelcome prognostications.” 
What do you make of it? You see behind it the 
very dim shadow of a man who should be amus- 
ingly pompous. And then, as in the Crescent Moon, 
you come upon siiadows which are tantalising and 
intriguing and make you want more than ever to 
know the original, such a one as the shadow of 
the song of the mad friend who is in search of the 
'^olden stag. 

“I have parted with my all to get what never 
has become mine! And you think my meanings 
and my tears are for the things I thus have lost!” 
A great deal of the Kin^ of Vi*' T)(irk Chamber is little 


dialogues of the streets in which the humour and 
play of character which you suspect to be in the 
original are lost in the translation. It is either not 
good or not bad enough. If it were very much worse 
as English, if it were obviously the English of a 
foreigner, its very strangeness might be a good quality 
in it - you would read it as a separate form of 
speech to be judged by its own standards. But it is 
correct English, without ever being the speech of 
anyone but a foreigner. When the “Second Citi- 
zen” says: “He was at last fixed in the chest by a 
deadly missile,” you do not recognise it as any- 
thing that a “Second Citizen” ever would say ci- 
ther in poetry or in prose, or indeed anywhere except 
perhaps in a newspaper. So throughout both these 
plays there is the stiffness of an unreal speech, though 
in some passages it is barely seen, as in this de- 
scription of the wet woods: 

My mind is busy with thoughts of hunting to- 
day. Sec how the rain pours in torrents and fiercely 
beats upon the hillside! The dark shadow of the clouds 
hangs heavily over the forest, and the swollen stream, 
like reckless youth, overleaps all barriers with mock- 
ing laughter. On such rainy days we five brothers 
would go to the Chitraka forest to chase wild bcast.s 
Those were glad times. Our hearts danced to the 
drumbeat of the rumbling clouds. The woods re- 
sounded with screams of peacocks Timid deer could 
not hear our approaching steps for the patter of rai^' 
and the noise of waterfalls; the leopards would leave 
their tracks on -the wet earth, betraying their lairs 
Our sport over, we dared each other to swim across 
turbulent streams on our way back home. The rest- 
less spirit is on me. I long to go hunting. 

You need not think of that as a translation, 
though it has not in the English, what perhaps it 
has in the original, any individual quality in the 
choice of its words. You arc continually conscious 
in both these plays of something beautiful behind 
which has thrown its shadow in the English, but 
it is only rarely that you would say that Mr. Tagore 
writes beautiful English - English, that is, com- 
plete satisfying in itself. 
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8 October, 1914 

the times uterary supplement 

p45l(W) 

Sccdont «NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS 
THE TIMES WEEKLY ANALYSIS’* 

Drama 

The Post Oflicc. By R. Tagore. 

Translated by D. Mukherjee 73/4 x 5, 88pp, 
Macmillan 2s 6d n. 

This little play was performed about a year ago 
in London by the Irish players. Mr. Yeats writes a 
brief preface. 


15 October, 1914 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

p455(W) 

“THE POST OFTICE.’’ 

THE POST OFTICE. BY RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE. Tranalaied by Devabrata 
Mukherjea. (Macmillan. 28. 6d. net.) 

This is the little play which was acted last autumn 
in London by the Abbey Theatre players. It shows 
in Mr. Tagore a gift of drama. To read it is to want 
to have it acted, to want to hear the voices speak- 
ing softly this soft and gentle language, to sec the 
slowly dying boy at his window, and the people in 
that busy and wonderful world beyond the window 
whom he now and then stops to talk with him. 
That is the first impression that the play gives, as 
a play should: an impression of actuality, complete 
within the limits of human life as seen and heard 
in a real world. The boy is very ill and feeble. He 
stays indoors, always by the orders of the pedantic 
doctor. He talks with the people who pass; and, as 
boys will, he longs to be out and about, doing the 
fascinating things that active people do in the world 
beyond- the window. He would “go about, finding 
things to do,” like his prosaic uncle; he would be 
a curd-seller; a watchman with a gong to beat, 
“dong, dong, dong!” a flower-girl, going into the 
forest to pick flowers; a healthy boy to play at plough- 
ing in the street. Best of all, he would be one of the 


King’s postmen to carry letters from the new” big 
house on the other side where there is a flag flying 
high up and the people arc always going in and 
out.” All this is the perfectly “natural” desire foi a 
sickly boy; and no less natural are his finer imaginings 
~ the desire to be himself a flower, which puzzles 
the practical flower-girl, the visions of the King’s 
postman, 

Coming down the hill&idr alone, a lantern in his 
left hand and on his back a bag of letters, c liiribiiig 
down for ever so long, for days and nights, and when 
at the foot of the mountain the waterfall becomes a 
stream he takes to the footpath on the bank and 
walks on through the lye, then comes the sugar- 
cane field and he disappeais into the narrow lane 
cutting through the tall stems of sugar-canes; then 
he reaches the open meadow where the cricket chirps 
and where theic is not a single man to be seen, only 
the snipe wagging their tails and poking at the miid 
with their bills I can feel him coming neaiei and 
nearer and my heart betomes glad 

Thus a slow-dying boy might dream and talk; 
and the external story, with its figures of Indian 
town or village life, is complete in itself. Yet what 
Mr. W. B. Yeats, in his brief introduction calls it 
“emotion of gentleness and peace” is the gi eater 
because all the lime the story is trembling on the 
edge of allegory, as dawn trembles on the edge of 
sunrise. And at the end allegory breaks in w'ith its 
full light of consolation and peace, fhe child has 
longed for a letter from the King to the scandal 
for the Hccidinan and the terror of his unimagi- 
native uncle, and there comes, not a letter but a 
visit fiom the Herald and the State Physician of a 
King even greater than he that built the new Post 
Oflice and employed the postmen. The light that 
has been gradually growing ihroughout the pla) 
floods it at the close with the sense of freedom in 
which the released spirit may enjoy more adven- 
ture than its childish dreams could ever imagine 
in capiisuy. 
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16 October ,1914 

the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

p4c2(D) 

“THE KING OF THE DARK CHAMBER.” 
THE KING OF THE DARK CHAMBER. By 
Rabindranath Tagore. London: Macmillan and 
Co. Pp 200. 4a. 6d. net. 

There are lyrics in “Gitanjali” - “The Gar- 
dener” and “The Crescent Moon” - which find 
their place in English literature. They contain Mr. 
Tagore s “message” - contribution to art is at once 
a humbler and a prouder phrase to use - in a 
form in which our minds and the collective mind 
that is our literature can assimilate it. Mr. Tagore 
is a lyric poet: he has moments of a contempla- 
tive rapture when he expresses himself with a 
passionate nobility that can master a foreign tongue. 
When that rapture fails him he writes as a teacher. 
It is this rapture gives him his authority, and 
autliority to gain him a hearing everywhere. Without 
it, those who have heard him before cannot listen 
to him, though they may attend respectfully and 
as a crowd, as he says here, “hypnotised by its 
own magnitude.” A true lyric poet has his indi- 
vidual note like that of no one else. Some can 
pass beyond it to other forms of art which de- 
mand larger constructive and creative powers. Some 
in growing to these powers lose their lyric. A few 
rare men through this stress nave the joyous song 
only the more freely welling up in them. Mr. Tagore 
is not one of these. Without his lyric he cannot 
express himself. His is a mind of a rare inno- 
cence, so that there is no covering up of his 
incapacities, and never is he infected by the self- 
hypnosis of the crowd. \ mystic P What kind of 
mystic is this who hymns the passion of love, youth, 
motherhood, in an ecstasy of the senses? He feels 
the sharp sting of life. He sings its praises. With 
that joy he can cvcrcome all its haidships and 
repulsions. When it leaves him he is left in a dream, 
a contemplation- He broods on his joy, and, fa- 
miliar with the mystic literature of his race, would 
have his joy to be the lordship of which they tell. 
In his innocent acceptance of his gift he can sec 
no demarcation between his active and his pas- 
sive stale, for is not the lordship of the great books 
beyond active and passive and all other seeming 
contradictions.^ rhen, speaking without his rap- 


ture, he lays before the world a vision he has never 
seen, the exposition of his own passive state in 
which the world and all its life are huddled away 
in the dim depths of a tropical forest or drowned 
beneath leagues of the seas of traditional thought. 
In this world it seems that nothing will ever stir 
again except, perhaps, his own joy. Other activi- 
ties have no meaning; they arc not. So it is for 
every lyric poet who remains bounded in his own 
gift and counts himself a “king of infinite space.” 
He is that in his activity; without his activity he is 
less than the least of human brothers, and then, if 
he is wise, hold his peace. That wisdom is denied 
Mr. Tagore in his innocence. He gives us for Eastern 
wisdom his own acceptance of his inactive state. 
The East is wiser than that. These ancient word.s 
have come out of it: “I have nothing in the world 
to bid me toil; there is nothing that is not mine; 
and yet I cease not from my labour. If I did not 
act, without a trace and without relief, setting an 
example for men to follow, all men would perish. 
If for a moment I were to cease from my labours 
I should plunge the world in chaos, and I should 
be the destroyer of life.” 

Mr. Tagore’s true philosophy is song, and there 
he has something of that spirit. In his expounded 
philosophy it trickles away and is lost in uncertain 
words. He writes plays (we have read only this and 
“Chitra”) to expound and not at the bidding of his 
gift in inspiration. So he does not build, docs not let 
ideas fill people and things until they become sym- 
bolic, but merely chooses symbols so that there may 
be no mistake as to his meaning. He does not even, 
like Hans Andersen, drawn away form his symbols 
to let in the light of humour on them, but lets his 
shadow fall on them so that their light is put out. 
But, every now and then, when he imagines love 
between his symbolic figures, the fire in him flickers 
up and he breaks uncontrollably into song, but the 
dialogue is no more dramatic than the compositions 
in the song-books where two voices bear the burden 
of the melody. From these moments of song all the 
other passages of iliis play fall away. Their heaviness 
bears them down, and they are lost. 

The import of this play is that of the ancient 
matchless tale of Cupid and Psyche: the divinity of 
love that none may see with earthly eyes. Do we 
seek love as a possession and a prize, then is it lost 
to us save in the mercy which sustains our being. 
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Sudarshana the queen desires her love to shine kingly 
before the world. Her subjects desire a king who 
shall be as others. A false king arises.' The kitigs 
know his falseness, but the Queen (being a woman} 
IS deceived, and the subjects are cozened. Follow 
war, fire, disaster, and humiliation; the delusions of 
t-aith arc buried and broken away and the darkness 
IS destroyed and the light comes. It is a fine (able, 
but it is told with faltering art. Brave and sure is the 
tough, noble the use of words, when divine love is 
on the scene; but in the other scenes the .symbolic 
figures - they arc not characters - are all too anxious 
to act as Chorus to the play. There arc two avow- 
edly expository personages - a maid and a grandl'a- 
thrr; but the rest proceed by a tiresome self-inter- 
rogatory which divorces the dialogue from the ac- 
tion and leaves the twenty scenes as separate as 
unstrung beads. Drama the play is not: poem it is 
not. true allegory it is not. It lives only by the lyric 
(lames which destroy it. It lives, then, as a memory 
and not as a work of art to which the mind can 
leturn again and again and always find refreshment 
and new vigour, and finer memories are to be gained 
from Mr. lagore’s other works, those in which he is 
more truly because U'Oic actively himself. 

G.C. 


Octobfi, 1914 

THE OBSERVER 

p2c4(S) 

Tagore’s Father 

Devendranath Tagoit?, father of die poet Rabindranath 
Tagore, was known as Maharshi, the Saint. Miss 
Evelyn LInderhill finds a parallel to him in the life 
of St. Francis of Assisi. Pbr the Maharshi was a rich 
man, brought up to a life of pleasure, and was “sud- 
denly smitten by unwanted visitations” as was St. 
Francis in the lonely church of St. Damiano. i wa.s,’ 
says the Maharshi, *no longer the same man... my 
mind could scarcely contain the unworldly joy, so 
simple and natural, which I experienced’,” 
Devendranath, however, was unable to leave die world. 
He felt it was his duty to sacrifice time and attention 
to the affairs of his father’s firm, which were in need 
of reorganisation; and Miss Underhill makes the com- 
ment about the autobiography (Macmillan, 7s. 6d. 
net.) in her perceptive intrpduction:- 


"Wli.n we see here is no pi( turr of a spiritual 
individualist reiiouriciug the world iii the iiitrirsts of 
his own soul, but a gieat and noble personality tak- 
iiig up the burden of existnur an depending upon 
Olliers the powers which he has won as St (latheiine 
of Geiioa did in the busy hospital oi the Blessed 
Joan of Arc on the battle-field ’ 

I he translation is ofTeicd as a “hiiinble tiibuir 
to his father’s memory" by Satyendinaih lagore, 
who contributes a succinct account of liis fathers 
life and oi the Brahma-Saniaj, with which he was 
so thoroughly identified. In the iianslaiioii he has 
been helped by his claughtei Indiia Devi. 1 lie 
Tagore’s are a very wonderful family, and all who 
love the poet's work will appieciaie this autobiog- 
raphy of the poet's father - this aulheniic Indian 
saint who died in 19(J5.* 


7 November, 1914 

THE ATHENAEUM 

p486(\V) 

DRAMA 

rhe Post OJJue. By R.ibmdrnnath 1 agorr Mac niill.in 
& Co , 2s bd. net ! 

We have contended pieviously in these columns that 
Rabindranath Tagore is esseniiallv a lyiical poet, 
and the pleasure with which we have read this, the 
third of his plays to be iianslated imo luiglish, if in 
one sense it modifies, m anothei coriobc:>iaie.s that 
view. Foi here drama speaks with a consistently lyri- 
cal tone; the action has a lyrical flavour; w'e see 
effected for 'he dramatic medium the same kind of 
compromise ♦ < tw^en syniholisni and actuality as is 
obtained for pure poetry in one of Blake's songs, lo 
compaie ‘The Post (Office’ with ‘C’hilra' ami ‘The 
King of the Dark Chamber’ is to be awaie that Us 
felicity is m some degree accidental. In those |)lavs, 
as in this, Mr. Tagore endeavoured to make a devel- 
oping action, an interplay of characieis, the vehicle 
for picsenimeni of spiritual iiinhs; but in both the 
burden (T ihc message w'as dispropoitioiiate to the 
machinery devised for delivering it; characieis and 
situations alike gioaned under the weight ol die ill- 

[♦ Reviews of The Autobiography oj Mhanhi Dei endninalh 
lagote appeared in several dailies Only the review in 
The Observer is tiled here ] 
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26 Ocfobrr 1914, p9 


concealed iiansceiidcnialisni. Here the whole epi- 
sode IS one of child Lfe; we have scenes, simply, 
from the illness and death of an imaginative child, 
and see them as he sees them; and while the sym- 
bolic idea is not obimded, and docs not, as we ap- 
prehend it, assume inappropriate definiteness, the 
purely human interest is exquisitely sustained, and 
the managemeni of such dramatic opportunities as 
the simple situation affords is always happy. 

In brief, In tie Vmal (whom the doctor w ill not 
allow to leave his room) drives from j)assers-by before 
his window, and his own sweetly pictured and child- 
like fancy, the idea that he is shortly to receive a letter 
Irom the Kjng Only a little while ago the great post 
office was built opposite, and there he sees it, with its 
4(olden flag flying. The idea of the letiei grows in 
tiis mind through the sympathetic understanding of a 
certain “gaffer,” and is the happiness of his last mo- 
ments. The headman of the village, hearing the talc 


tries to make it a pretext for one of his usual clumsv 
buiiyings, and brings a sheet of blank paper to tease 
the dying child. But he, not to be undeceived, accepts 
this as the real letter he has waited for; and at once 
a herald entering announces that the King has .sent 
his greatest physician to wail upon the child, and will 
himself visit him that night in person. The whole 
play has prepared us to see in Ainal, with his gentle- 
ness and innocent devotions, one whose death is thus 
fitly portrayed, and the effect is one of singular unity 
and beauty. 

'fhe translation of the play nas not, we notice, 
been undertaken by Mr. Tagore himself. Mr. 
Devabrata Mukerjea’s English has, however, the 
qualities of limpidity and evasiveness to which Mr*. 
Tagore has accustomed us and is perfectly adequate 
to the occasion. 
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the morning post 

p2c2(D) 

EASTERN MYSTICISM 

ONE HUNDRED POEMS OF KABIR. 'IVanslatrd 
by Rabiiidranath Tagore, assisted by Evelyn Underhill. 
Published by the India Society, 7s. 6d. net. 

The poet Kabir, a selection from whose songs is 
here for the first time submitted to English read- 
ers, is a product of the contact between personal 
and impersonal religions in India. He was born 
in or near Benaies, of Mohammedan parents, about 
1440, and became in early life a disciple of the 
Hindu ascetic Ramananda, who brought to North- 
ern India the revival of Brahmanism initiated in 
the South three centuries before. It is true, no 
doubt, to say - as Mrs. Stuart Moore says in her 
Iniroduction, an ecstacy of emotionalised fact which 
suggests S. Theresa making hay in an Indian ci- 
vilian’s library * that Kabir had a warmly human 
and diiect apprehension of God as the supreme 
evci -increasing rebellion against purely intellectu- 
alistic conceptions of religion. But a note of West- 
ern fleshliness has somehow crept into these oth- 
erwise happy translations which is quite repug- 
nant to the spirit of Eastern mysticism a mode 
of religious rapture which is still cool and lucid 
and dispassionate as dawn over the Himalayas, 
the eternal symbols of those heights of specula- 
tion where the snows of thought rest everlastingly. 
Here is an example of the translations, which are 
chiefly the work, we are assured, of the Bengal 
master-poet who has made such noble use of the 
liberties of the English language: 

On Narad! I know that my Lover cannot be far. 
When my Lover wakes, I wake; when He sleeps 
I -sleep. 

He is destroyed at the root who gives pain to my 
Beloved. 

Where they sing His praise, there I live; 

When He moves, I walk before Him; my heart 
yearns for my Behoved. 


The infinite pilgrimage lies at His feel, a million 
devotees are seated there 

Kabii says, “The Lover Himself reveals the glory 
of true love.” 

This version is more a transmutation than a 
translation; it i.s Kabir mingled with modernity and 
feminine sentiment, a kind of spiritual sherbet with 
not enough snow in it. The truth is that the out- 
pourings of Eastern mysticism cannot be Englished; 
the symbols of our language are too gross and 
palpable to convey the piecise meaning of raptures 
that arc light rather than heat; Kabir’s poems must 
be read, if read at all, in the original tongue The 
Western mystic cannot think of Love without a lover 
- hence the dangerous talk of the “wound of love” 
and so forth, which is a symptom of Faith’s green 
sickness. Believing as we do that theie is more need 
of interest than of emotion, if religion is to renew 
its power in the world of to-day, we must deplores 
the fantastical fleshliness of the Neo- mystics (mostly 
women) who are reviving amongst us the spiritual 
diseases of the mediaeval cloistci. 


7 March, 1915 

THE OBSERVER 

p4c4{S) 

KABIR 

KABIR’S POEMS. Translaited by Rmbiodranmih 
Tagore (Macmillan.) 48. 6d. net. 

Miss Evelyn Underhill, in her admirable mtioduc- 
lion, tens us that Kabir was a mystic poet, who 
was born in or near Benares, probably about the 
year 1440: 

“A gicai religious reformer, the fouiidci of a sen 
to which nearly a million northern Hindus still be- 
long, u is yet supremely as a mystical poet that Kahn 
lives for us. His fate has been that of many revealeis 
of Reality A hater of religious exclusivism, and seek- 
ing above all things to initiate men into the liberty 
of the children of God, his followers have honouied 
his memory by re-erecting in a new place the barri- 
ers which he laboured to cast”. 
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Ht* w.i-s <\ I ccoiicih'i, .uici wished to end 

rlu‘ ( Oiiniit brtuccii HiiuIils Moslem bv show- 
ing fh.w (Mi ll were seeking l)v then own means the 
Stiine eiiil. "Ii is but Tolly to ask vshat the caste of 
a s.iinl mav be, the barbei has sought God, the 
uaslierman and the carpenter. Hindus and Mos- 
lems alike have achieved that Knd, whcie remains 
as mark of distinction " He is near, too, to that 
pait of Christianity which sa\s that God is love, 
and the Kingdom of God is within you He dares 
to say: “If God be within the mosc|ue, then to whom 
does this world belong? ... Look within your heart, 
for there you will find both Karim and Ram; all 
the men and women of the world aie His living 
forms '. I'he thought in which beais an astonishing 
reseniblaiue to that of Samuel Butler (supposed to 
be a scolTen when he wiites - 

‘‘Kor die theologian di earns of a God sitting above 
the clouds aiiiong the cheiubiiii who blow ihrir loud 
uplifird angel nuiiipets bcloie linn, and lionoiir Him 
as though He weie some despot in an Oriental talc, 
but we rnthiunr Him upon the wings of birds, on 
the petals of lloweis, on the fairs of oni friends, and 
njion whatrsei we nioM delight m of all that lives 
upon the eai di ’ 


March 10 , 1915 . 

Two of K«bir*ii Poemt. 


I. 

Wliy in impatient, mj heirl’ 

Uu’who waUhfi oTer bird*, beaflt», •nd 
inufcts, 

Hp who e»red for rrm wbiUt yon wi*re yet in 
voup molliep'p womb, 

8haA he not etro for you now that you uro 
como forth ’ 

O my lieurt, Jiow roiUd you turn from the 
umilo of your Lord and wander ao far 
f pom him ’ 

Tou hare left yonr Ilelored and are thinking 
of othera ; and thia ia why all yonr work 
ia in vain. 

IT. 

O mv henrt ’ the Supreme Spirit, the great 
Matter, ia near yon ' Wake, oh wake ' 

Him to Iho feet of yonr Beloved : for your 
Txird atanda near (o yonr head 

Ton have alepl for nnnumbered ag.-s ; 

This mornmiC will yon not wake’ 

— F r*>m '• <7ae Pn^mn o/ Knhir.^' 

Tron»lat fcy RnhtnJmnoth Tagntf, 

by KvtlifH I ndtrhiH {Marmiffnn, 4«. 6rt. fie/). 

Fig. 23 Kabir*i pocma in 
Th 0 Christiam Commonwealth, 10 March 1915, p287 
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THE NATION 

p756-758(W) 

^^Tlie Post Office*'. By Rabindraiiatli Tagore. 
Translated by DEVABRATA MUKHEl^EA 
(Macmillan. 2s. 6d. net) 

rr is the theme of DostoiefiTsky s great novel, “The 
Idiot*', that true health is of the soul alone; and 
that those who possess it, whatsoever their mental 
and physical disadvantages, exercise a transform- 
ing and illuminating influence upon their fellow- 
men. The beautiful character of the epileptic ide- 
alist, Prince Muishkin, brings out fresh values, dis- 
tinguishes the true realities in all the lives with 
which he is brought into contact, however marred, 
frivolous, degraded they may be. In some such 
way does Mr. Tagore, in the fust act of this deli- 
cately beautiful little play, make of the figure of 
the dying child, Amal, a touchstone wherewith to 
appraise and exhibit the sweetness and beauty in- 
herent in the common existence Amal has the 
vision of the pure in heart. Silling all day at his 
window, and thence looking out on the world, he 
knows by instinct the true secret of that life which 
he is going to leave so soon; and confers it, as 
Pippa conferred new happiness and purity, on those 
who come within his reach. His life is the life of 
everything that suriounds him. As the fiisi 
Franciscans possessed everything that they gave 
up, so Amal, by his eager sympathy, shares from 
his window the movement of the world, and finds 
it full of joy and romance. The distant hills, the 
river path, the village, the cows waiting to be milked 
- these he loves and understands, though he has 
never seen them. The careers of the curd-seller, 
the watchman, the postman, the tramp, seem to 
him great and enviable vocations, the simplest things 
are splendid to him, the most monotonous tasks 
arc great. 

In the radiant heaven-w'orld of the child's im- 
agination, even the great new post-office becomes 
a place of wonder and of mystery, through which 
the King, a shrouded figure who is for Amal some- 
thing more than human, sends letters to his hum- 
blest subjects, “even to little boys '. Since our 
universe is very much what we choose to make 
it, this King is but an earthly monarch for the 
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consequential village Hcadnian and his matter- 
of-fact friends. But for Amal and the kindly old 
gaffer - one of those simple yet mystical natures 
whom Mr. Tagore draws with so sure a hand - he 
is a spiritual presence who will not fail to show 
himself to all who wish to see him; and the letters 
which he sends to his subjects are messages from 
another world. And gradually, as the second act 
of the play progresses, it is thi^ reading of reality 
which triumphs over the other. The mystical at- 
mosphere becomes more evident, the vision of the 
child and the saint conquers the certitudes of com- 
mon sense; and that simplicity which gave to Amal 
the key of earthly happiness unveils the hidden 
kingdom too. Whilst the Headman is still mock- 
ing the little boy’s delirious fancies and the folly 
of those who encourage him, the King’s Herald is 
at the door; the royal physician enters, and we 
cannot doubt the nature of the healing that he 
brings. He opens the windows to the sky, lays 
merciful hands upon Amal’s body. The starlight 
streams into the room; the sick and weary child 
falls asleep. “When will he awake?’’ asks the little 
flower-girl who loved him. “Directly the King comes 
and calls him’’, the ph)sician replies. 

The present reviewer well remembers Mr. 
Tagore’s surprise and amusement at the well- 
intentioned efforts of his more earnest admirers to 
extract a “definite lesson’’ from “The Post Office” 
when it first appeared upon the English stage. 
Hungry for symbolism but strangely impervious to 
poetry, they tried to fmd hidden meanings in every 
character, almost in every phrase. One felt sure 
that the flower-girl represented Sensuous Beauty, 
another that the curd-seller stood for the Natural 
Life. The poet himself was amazed by this revela- 
tion of a mental outlook which confused the meth- 
ods of the preacher and the artist. His own mean- 
ing and intention, as Mr. Yeats observes in his prefa- 
tory note, was “emotional and simple”, lb adopt 
the phrase of another Indian mystic, he offered a 
delicate blossom to the bee of the heart; not that it 
might be dissected, but that it migbt be tasted and 
enjoyed. In “The Post Oflice” we find again that 
characteristic treatment of childhood, at once natural 
and supernatural, which marked “The Crescent 
Moon”. It is no allegory, but the dramatic presen- 
tatiorr of an incident fully charged with those spir- 
itual intimations and correspondences which the 


great artist finds everywhere in life; and which ii is 
his supreme business to gather up and offci, in foi ms 
of ordered beauty, to his fellow-men. Mr. Devabraia 
Mukerjea is responsible for the English translation 
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THE BIRMINGHAM DAILY POST 

p4c7fD) 

KABIR’S POEMS. Translated by 
Rabindranath Tagore (Macmillan.) 4s. 6fl. net. 

Kabir, like the great Emperor Akbar, moulded a 
composite creed out of a combination of Hinduism 
and Mohammedanism, with perhaps elcmeius from 
Zorastrianism and Christianity added to the com- 
pound. Bui in his works will be found few of the 
characteristics of Mohammedanism familial to the 
man in the street. Houris and the angel Gabriel, 
and the justification of the spread of religion by 
the sword are conspicuous by the absence from his 
poems. In like manner he sees no virtue in the 
elaborate ceremonials so finely observed by Hin- 
dus. “There is nothing but water at the holy bath- 
ing places, and I know that they are useless for I 
have bathed in them. The images are lifeless, they 
cannot speak; I know, for 1 have cried aloud to 
them. The Purana and the Koran arc mere words”. 
In fact he is a heretic to both of the great religions 
of India (which is nominally combined). His creed 
is based on Sufism and the mysticism that exists 
side by side with the grossest superstitions of Hin- 
duism. It js a kind of mystical optimism that in- 
spires his beautiful poems translated by Rabindranath 
Tagore in prose verse that remind us of the author- 
ised version of the poetical works of the Bible. When 
we read his account of his conveision to nobler 
ideas of God, we might be reading a chapter from 
Isaijih. “From that lime forth”, sighs, “1 knew* no 
more how to roll in the dust in obeisance; I do not 
ring the temple bell; I do not set the idol on its 
throne; I do not worship the image with flowers. It 
is not the austerities that mortify the flesh which 
are pleasing to the Lord; when you leave ofl* your 
clothes and kill your senses you do not please the 
Lord. The man who is kind and who practises right- 
eousness, who considers all creature^ on earth as 
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his own self, he attains the iniinorial being, the 
true God is ever with him ". Everywhere he hears 
the rhythmic beat of the Unsrruck Music of the 
Universe, is resounding love songs, and sees God’s 
love in his own soul and body and in the beauty of 
all around him, as when he looks out on the glam- 
our of an Indian sunset and hears the tinkling of 
bells from the village in the distance. “The shad- 
ows of evening fall thick and deep, and the dark- 
ness of love envelope the body and the mind. Open 
the windows to the west and be lost in the sky of 
love; drink the sweet honey that steeps the petals of 
the lotus of the heart. Receive the waves in your 
body what splendour is in the region of the sea! 
Hark: the sounds of conches and bells are rising”. 
In word pictures like this the cool of the tropical 
evening is brought home to us as it was when Adam 
and Eve w'alked in the garden of Eden and heard 
the voice of God. Many of Kabir’s poems, though 
translated in pure and lucid English, arc somewhat 
misty and obscure. Therefore, the authoress of 
“Mysticism” has done well to prefix to the transla- 
tion a clear exposition of Kabir’s views regarding 
the universe, God and man illustrated by reference 
to the poems that follow. Thus the book, taken as 
a whole, is not only a collection of delightful po- 
ems pervaded by subtle thought and expressed in 
felicitous language, but may also serve as an intro- 
duction of oriental religion and philosophy. 


22 March, 1915 

THE SCOTSMAN 
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ONE HUNDRED POEMS OF KABIR 

by Rabindranath Tagore, assisted 
by Evelyn Underbill, is. 6d. net. London: 
Macmillan. 

Kabir, an Indian poet of the fifteenth century^ was 
a disciple of the Hindu ascetic Ramananda, and 
the greatest of the Vaishnava reformers of religion 
in North India. Little is known of the course of his 
life, but it seems clear that he was a simple man of 
the people, who earned his daily bread as a weaver. 
He refused to practice the austerity which the as- 


cetic life of the time demanded, and was perse- 
cuted for his indulgence in the ordinary joys of 
mankind. His conviction of the truth of his beliefs, 
the power of his doctrine, and the homely manner 
in which it was expressed won him multitudes of 
adherents, and there is a striking resemblance be- 
tween the views accepted by Kabirpanthis and those 
given forth by the Founder of Christianity. Kabir’s 
appeal at the present day is a mystical poet, and in 
this collection of translations, the first to appear in 
the English language, the depths to which his mys- 
ticism takes liim are clearly brought out. The songs 
are written in the popular Hindi, not in the liter- 
ally language, and were addressed primarily to the 
people. They refer to incidents in everyday life, and 
by simple metaphors drive home the appeal of the 
Eternal. Kabir is fortunate in having a poet as his 
translator, and it is interesting to note the charac- 
teristic lagore touches in many of the passages. 
For the English reader, however, the poems have 
little more than an historical interest, though, the 
following prose of Mr. Tagore serves to give them 
a wider appeal. 


3 Apniy 1915 

SHEFTIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH 

p5c2(D) 

A HINDU POET 

Kabir, whose writings arc here brought before English 
readers for the first time, was a Hindu poet of the 
Fifteenth Century. In an interesting introduction of 
over forty pages. Miss Evelyn Underhill explains 
that he was born in or near Benares about 1440 
A.D.; and though his parents were Mohammedans, 
he himself early came under the influences of the 
Hindu reformer Ramananda. Kabir, though suf- 
fering some persecution, lived to a good old age, 
dying in 1518 at Maghad. 

His poetry, ^ presented in the selections before 
us (Kabir’s Poems, translated by Rabindranath Tagore, 
assisted by Miss Evelyn Underhill: Macmillan: 4s. 
6d. net.) is of an extremely mystical character, and 
may not suit the taste of all readers. Some may fancy 
that it is rather over their heads. But, though in 
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form it may occasionally be unfamiliar and a little 
difllculi, no reader of the English Bible, or even of 
George Herbert, can complain that in spirit the present 
work is too esoteric. In fact, neglecting the mere 
letter of it - symbols such as Brahma, the Guru, etc. 

the Christian may find here an expression of his 
own faith and aspirations. 

Kabir maintains a commendable mean between 
anthropomorphism and that ecstatic extreme in 
which worshipped and worshipper arc confounded 
The Beloved the Over-Soul - is neither a distant 
Being nor an Infinite abstraction. Kabir’s view is 
essentially one with that of our own poets, e g., 
Blake and Tennyson; and, indeed, of a greatei than 
they, as witness Romans viii., 16. Kabir often ex- 
presses this conviction with an almost Herbcriian 
quainincss and sincerity; 

Your Lord is near: yet you arc climbing the palin- 
tice to seek Him. 

And again: 

I laugh when 1 hear that the fish in the water is 
thirsty. 

rhis sublime faith in the Divine omnipresence 
colours and ennobles Kabir's whole work. Happy 
if such a grand realisation could be brought home 
to the mind and heart of every man. It would trans- 
figure the world. In the hope that the present vol- 
ume will do somewhat towards that consumma- 
tion, we are glad that this fervent voice out of an 
old century has been made audible to English ears. 


16 April, 1915 
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KABIR 

(By ROBERT LYND) 

*‘One Hundred Poems of Kabir.” Translated by 
Rabindranath Tagore, assisted by Evelyn 
Underhill. Macmillan, 4s. 6d. net. 

Kabir was one of the most fortunate poets who 
ever lived. He was so beloved by all sorts and 
conditions of men that, when he died, the Hindus 


wished to burn him and the Mohammedans to 
bury him. 1 his is the Land’s End of charity. Lhe 
two sects, we are told, began to dispute lioily as 
to the disposal of the body, but when the dispu- 
tants went into the loom where it had been laid 
the body had disappeared and in its place was a 
heap of flowers. It is manifest that Kabir was a 
prophet in his own country the India of the 
fifteenth century. He is a prophet even to-day. We 
learn from the introduciion that he has still nearly 
a million followers in Northern India, who alas! 
have turned his heterodoxy into an orthodoxy. He 
felt the call to the religious life at an early age, 
and desiring to become a disciple of Rarnananda 
he hid himself on the steps leading down to the 
Ganges, where the teacher used to bathe. 
Rarnananda, stepping on the boy's body, cried out 
in his astonishment “Rand Ram!" the name by 
which he was accustomed to call upcju God. Kabir 
thereupon regarded himself as having been initi- 
ated into discipleship. 

The Weaver Poet 

Following the trade of a weavei, Kabii taught the 
simple people around him about the love of God. 
His j)oetry is poetry of the love of God. It is a love- 
poetry, as the translators say, but Icjve -poetry with a 
missionary purpose It is not great poetry apart from 
its purpose, but it does at its best express emotion- 
ally the soul’s longing for God as in lines like these: 

M\ body and my mind are grieved foi 
ilic want of Thee, 

O 111 , Beloved' come to my house 
When people say I am 'Hiy biide, I am 
ashamed, for I have not touched Thy 
he.\it with m\ heart. 

Then what is this love of minc^ I have 
no taste for food, I have no sleep, 
rny heart is ever restless within doors and 
without 

As walci IS to the thirsty, so is the lover 
to the bride Who is there that will 
carry my news to my Beloved^ 

Kabir is restless, he is dying for sight of 
Him 

And again, in this other poem, in spite of a too 
prosaic translation of the last line : 
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lell inr, O Swan, youi ancient talr. 

Kioni what land do you ( onie, O Swan? 

to what abode will yon ily? 

Where would yon rake yoiii rest, O Swan, 
and what do yon serk^ 

Even this nioining, O Swan, awake, arise, 
loilow me' 

I'hcrf is a land where no doubt nor sorrow 
have inlr, wheie the tenor of 
Death is no more 

There the woods of spring are a-bloom, 
and the fragiant scent “He is I” 

IS borne on the wind. 

There the bee of the heart is deeply 
immersed, and desires no other joy. 

In both of these poems we have simple and 
cniotional statements of an undying human 
passion so simple as to seem almost ordinary, 
and yet too sincerely emotional to be called 
ordinary. 

A Hater of Ritual 

Kaijii ’s heresy was shown in his contempt for ritual 
on the one hand, and for asceticism on the other. 
In one of his poems he pours scorn on the forms 
and ceremonies with which the Yogi satisfies his 
religious impulses: 

Tlie Yogi dyes his garments, 

instead of dyeing his mind in the colours 
of love- 

He sits within the temple of the Lord, 
leaving Brahma to worship a stone 

He pierces holes in his cars, he has a 

great beard and matted locks, he looks 
like a goaf 

He shaves his head and dyes his 

garments, he reads the Gita and becomes 
a rnighiv talkei 

Kabii says- “Yon are g<nng to the doors 
of death, bound hand and foot!” 

In another poem he c.xpr esses beautitully his liberation 
from the ceremonial temple into the spirimal life: 

O brothci' when I was (oigeiful, my true 
Gum showed me the Way, 


Then 1 left o(T ail rites and cereniuiiies, 

I bathed no more in the holy water; 

Then I learned that it was I alone who 
was mad, and the whole world beside 
me was sane; and I had disturbed 
these wise people 

From that time forth I knew no more 

how to roll in the dust in obeisance: 

1 do not ring the temple bell; 

I do not set the idol on its throne; 

I do not worship the image with flowers. 

It is not the austerities that mortify the 
flesh which arc pleasing to the Lord. 

When you leave off your clothes and kill 
your senses, you do not please the 
Lord; 

The man who is kind and who practises 
righteousness, who remams passive 
amidst the affairs of the wodd, who 
considers all creatures on earth as his 
own self. 

He attains the Immoital Being, the true* 

God is over with him 

Kabir says: “He attains the true Name 

whose words are pure, and who is free 
from pride and conceit ” 

Occasionally his gospel is phrased in a manner that 
seems rather jargonish in Western ears, as when he 
writes: 

Before the Unconditioned, 
the Conditioned dances: 

“Thou and I art one!” this trumpri 
proclaims 

The Gum comes, and bows down before 
the disciple; 

This is the greatest of wonders 

It is not the weaver, but the philosophci, 
who speaks hcTc. 

Alien Images 

Some of the imagery is also alien from these skies, 
as in the line: 

Take your scat on the thousand petals 

of the lotus, and there game on the 

Infinite Beauty. 
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And again in the line: 

Beneath the great umbrella of my King 

millions of suns and moons and stars 

are shining! 

For some reason or other, images like these 
awaken not ecstasy, but amusement, in the West- 
ern reader. On the other hand, how excellent, if 
common and simple, an image of an adoring world 
do we find in the lines: 

Do you know how the moments perform heir 
adoration? 

Weaving its row of lamps, the universe sings in 
worship day and night. 

Kabir is hardly a good enough poet to excite 
readers whose faith is not say, anything that has 
not been often said before, nor docs he say it in a 
marvellous sincere way, which is tlie next best thing. 
His book is likely to make many friends among 
religious readers. 


2 May, 1915 

THE OBSERVER 

p4<-4(S) 

A STUDY OF TAGORE’S LIFE 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE. By Ernest Rhys. 
(Macmillsn.) 5s. net. 

The many lovers of the work of Rabindranath Tagore 
will welcome this biographical study of him by Mr. 
Ernest Rhys, for it is written in a spirit of reverent 
enthusiasm and is full of information that it is good 
to know. For instance, he gives us an example of 
Tagore’s influence and popularity in India. Mr. 
Montagu’s story of how 

When he was riding through an Indian forest at 
night he came upon a clearing where two or three 
men sat round a lire: Not being certain of his road, 
he was glad to dismount and rest his tired horse 
Shortly after he had joined the group, a poor-look- 
ing, ill-clothed lad came out of the forest and sat 
down also at the Tire. First one of the men sang a 
song and then another. The boy's turn came, and he 


sang a song more beautiful both in woids and itiusk 
than the rest When asked who had made the song 
he said that he did not know, “they weir singing 
these songs everywhere ” A while after Mi Montague 
heard the words and musir again, thib lime in a very 
different plate, and vdien he asked for the name of 
the maker of the song he heard for ihe fust time the 
name of Rabindranath Tagore 

A pan only of Tiigore’s work is available for F'.nglish 
readers, and it will surprise many to be told that 
‘‘critics who know his writings intimately in their 
original form say that his finest work lies not in his 
songs or in his plays, but in his short stones. ’ Let us 
hope that we shall all be given a chance soon of 
making their acquaintances. Nor is his activity lim- 
ited to writing. In 1901 he started a foiest school at 
Shanti-niketan. He began with two or three boys, 
but the school grew so that in lour years' time there 
were sixty, and there are now two hundied. Mr. Rhys 
has learned some interesting facts about the school’s 
regime from an old boy who was nine yea is a pupil 
and is now an undergraduate at Pembroke Ciollege, 
Cambridge. The day begins and ends with music, 
for “early in the morning at 4 30, a chon of boys go 
round the sdiool singing songs, and louse rhe sleep- 
ers up into the beauty and (aim of eail\ dawn . and 
after the day's wcuk a thun ol bovs again goes lonnd 
the school singing evening songs " 

One of Tagore's chief reasons foi visiting Eng- 
land and America was to study Western education, 
and it is interesting to know that he boirowed the 
idea of the Junior Geor ge Republics, in which the 
boys gover themselves At this school “the boys 
elect a capMin every week who sees that ordei is 
kept, and the boys have to obey him implicitly. . 
There is a sort of court of justice which sits every 
night.” Mr. Rhys makes a striking comment upon 
the school-life when he says. “One of the most 
remarkable effects of the religious spirit m which 
the school is caii'ied on is that no great distinction 
exists between the teachers and pupils of Sami 
Nikclan: all are learners together, all are endeav- 
ouring to follow the one rising path. " 

T he interest of the book is heightened by several 
admirable photographs of Rabindranath, out of which 
the spirit of the great teacher looks, lie was born in 
1861; and he was lonely as a little boy and his school- 
master was cruel to him. There is much suffering on 
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the face, suffering fhat has not turned to bitterness, 
for in spite of his childish unhappiness he could say 
to a friend of his childhood; 

In the morning of .lutiimn I would nin into the 
garden the moment I got up from sleep. A scent of 
leaves and glass wet with dew seemed to embrace 
me, and the dawn all tender and fresh with the new- 
awakened rays of the sun held out its face to me to 
greet me beneath the trembling vesture of palm- leaves. 
Nature shut her hands and laughingly asked every 
day, “What have I got inside^" and nothing seemed 
impossible 

Nor, could the loss of his wife before he was 
forty, and of his daughter who took her place, or of 
his youngest son turn him to bitterness or move 
him from his high aim which was and is, in the 
words of Mr. Rhys, “The union of nations, the 
destroying of caste, religious pride, race-hatred and 
race-prejudice ^ in a word, the ^Making of Man.’ 
It is, he says, the one problem of the present age, 
and we must be prepared to go through the mar- 
tyrdom of sufferings and humiliations till the vic- 
tory of God in man is achieved. 


6 Ma y, 1915 

THE SCOTSMAN 

p2r2(D) 

Secdont NEW BOOKS 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE, A BlOGRAPHl- 
CAL STUDY, By Ernest Rhys, Ss. net. Lon- 
don: Macmillan. 

Rabindranath Tagore, son of Devendranath Tagore, 
who was called in India Maharshi or “The Saint”, 
was born at Calcutta in 1861. His family name 
was known far and wide in India, but it is only 
within very recent times that he has become known 
at all in Western lands. His works, however, are 
steadily being published in English, and the fact 
that he was the recipient of the Nobel Prize for 
Literature a few years ago has served to focus the 
eye of the reading public on his writings. There is 


a welcome, therefore, for his slight interpretative 
sketches of his life and work. Mr. Rhys makes no 
claim to exhaustive treatment, but simply deals with 
the various phases of his subject’s development in 
a sympathetic though somewhat tentative manner. 
He has a considerable knowledge of and feeling for 
Indian poetry and gives a useful chapter on the 
forerunners of Tagore. He takes up in turn the 
poet’s lyrics, plays and short stories and explains 
his education and enterprises at Shanti Niketan, 
and his hopes for the future of India. Mr. Rhys’s 
monograph is interesting to read, and is provided 
with several characteristic photographs of the poet. 


7 May, 1915 

THE BIRMINGHAM DAILY POST 

p4c6(D) 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE* 

This biographical study is more of a study than of 
a biography. Of Mr. Tagore’s poedcal genius and 
philosophy we arc able to form a fair opinion from 
the considerable number of his voluminous works 
that have already been published in English. But as 
none of these happens to be an autobiography, we 
should like to have the deficiency in our knowledge 
of the man mpre fully supplied by his biographer. 
Mr. Rhys docs, however, give a cenain amount cf 
sadsfaction to our curiosity. We learn from him that 
Rabindranath Tagore belonged to a family the mem- 
bers of which afford a striking example of heredi- 
tary genius and talent. As he lost his mother at an 
early age, and his father was often away, he was a 
lonely child, and found consolation for his loneli- 
ness in his passionate love for nature. “It used to 
make me mad with joy,” he told a friend, “when I 
saw the clouds come up in the sky one by one... 
Nature was a kind of loving companion always with 
me, and always revealing to me some fresh beauty.” 
Thus from the very beginning of his life we sec his 
close aflinity.to Wordsworth. Like Pope, he lisped in 
numbers, imitadng the old Bengali poets, but his 
full birth as an original poet began about the eight- 

* Rabindranath Tagore, A Biographical Study, by 
Ernest Rhys, (Macmillan.) 5s net. 
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cf nih year, when his “Songs of 'Sunset** appeared. 
He married at the age of twenty-three, and was sent 
to manage the family estate on th^ banks of the 
Ganges, where “he came into touch with the real 
life of the people, and wrote down, hot from the life, 
talcs and parables dealing with their everyday af- 
fairs.” Here, too, when approaching his fortieth year, 
he lost his wife, his daughter, and his youngest son. 
As in the case of Tennyson and Wordsworth, his 
bereavement appears to have stirred the depths of 
his soul and given greater power to his genius. He 
retired from the stewardship of the paternal estate, 
and henceforth gave himself up entirely to litera- 
ture, philosophic mediation, and the carrying out of 
a bold educational experiment that he made in his 
native province of Bengal. For this enterprise he 
derived suggestions from two visits that he paid to 
England and America. Mr. Rhys gives a full and 
interesting account of the open-air school by which 
the subject of his biography “sought to develop the 
idea of a House of peace, a boys’ republic, a school- 
house without a taskmaster to serve as a model of 
young India.” We are told that “early in the morn- 
ing, at 4.30, a choir of boys go round the school, 
singing songs, and rouse the sleepers up into the 
beauty and calm of early morn,” from which begin- 
ning of the day it may be inferred that there is little 
likelihood of the system ever being transplanted to 
out northern clime. 

As an Orientalist, and a poet with a tincture 
of mysticism, Mr. Rhys is well qualified to give a 
sympathetic exposition of the philosophy of an 
Indian mystic. But his style is occasionally rather 
obscure. This obscurity is partly due to the em- 
ployment of Indian words and of allusions to things 
and persons strange to the general reading pub- 
lic . For instance, he frequently calls Mr. Tagore’s 
father the Maharshi, but does not tell us what a 
Maharshi is. He describes the “Gitanjali” as “a 
book of song whose pages are tinged with a light 
like the sky shown to Zarathustra,” and illustrates 
the difficulty of explaining the “True incidence of 
song’* by reference to the impossibility of making 
“an uniiiusical car delight in ‘Adcryn Pur’ of the 
original air of Lhude Sing Cuccu.’” Considering 
how few of us know anything about the sky shown 
to Zarathustra, or “Adcryn Pur,” or the air of the 
cuckoo song, such explanations seem to commit 
the fault of explaining obscurum per obscunus. In- 


deed, Mr. Tagore’s view of the universe and the 
relation of God and man is more clearly expressed 
in his own lucid English prose in the “Sadhana” 
than in the pages of his biographer. It is the In- 
dian pantheism which has its analogues in Virgil’s 
soul of the universe and in Wordsworth’s ‘‘some- 
thing more divinely interfused whose dwelling is 
the light of setting suns, and the round ocean, 
and the living air, and the blue sky, and in the 
mind of man.” To this he adds a recognition of 
love as the pervading spirit of the universe, on the 
strength of which he holds as firmly as Pope the 
optimistic doctrine that whatever is is right, a 
conviction which must surely be difficult to main- 
tain amid the horrors of a great war. 


8 May, 19 J 5 

THE ATHENAEUM 

p420-42I{W; 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE: 

A BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY 

By Ernest Rhys. (MsemiUsn St Co., 3s. net.) 

In calling his work a biographical study Mr. Rhys 
raises hopes which he does not satisfy. The broad 
facts of Mr. Tagore’s background that he is a na- 
tive of Bengal, belongs to a veiy wealthy Brahman 
family much addicted to the arts, is the son of the 
Maharshi or Saint, Devendranath who founded the 
reformed chi:*i h known as the Brahnio SaniaJ, and 
himself enjoys a wide popular reputation in India, 
not only as a poet, but also as a religious teacher - 
all this is well known. We learn from Mr. Rhys a few 
further details.. Mr. Tagore was married at the age 
of iwentythree, and for the seventeen years follow- 
ing his marriage managed the family estates at Shilaida 
on the banks of the Ganges. “Here he came into 
touch with the real life of the people, and wrote 
down, hot from the life, tales and parables dealing 
with their everyda> affairs.” We wish his biographer 
had taken the hint. What, we wonder, arc the duties 
and responsibilities of such a manager on an Indian 
estate? What would we not give to be able to pictuie 
the great man in the daily scenes among which the 
most vivid and the most formative scenes of his young 
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manhood were passed! Mr. Rhys attempts nothing 
of the kind. We learn only that at the end of this 
period “he lost his beloved wife; then within a very 
few months, from consumption, the daughter who 
took her place; and then his youngest son.*' It would 
have been of interest to know, in relation to a fam- 
ily so remarkable as the I'agorcs and an individual 
member of it so distinguished as Rabindranath, 
something more about this marriage than the bare 
facts that it began and ended. It is sad to learn that 
iv\o of the childien who were its issue died, and 
that so many blows fell upon the poet in such a 
quick succession; but it disturbs us in the midst of 
our sympathy to reflect that it is only by inference 
- by a word let fall, it may be accidentally, in the 
record of these deaths - that we discern that two 
sons of the poet are still living; they are nowhere 
directly mentioned 

Perhaps this is in accordance with Indian sen- 
timent when the personality of a great man is under 
review But it does not accord in the least with 
what IS muiei stood in this country as biography. In 
leviewing the Autobiography of the Maharshi, 
Rabindranath’s father, we were led to observe that 
judging it from oui Wester n standpoint, we found 
it lacking in just that sort of everyday detail which 
would have enabled ns, more than anything else, 
to feel the writer's saintliness. But although to 
Devendranath his family n earn less than it could 
have done to any corresponding Englishman, and 
though, if our memory serve us, he left his wife at 
one period to live for several years as a mountain 
hermit, his household was, however superficially 
presented, made known to the reader of the Auto- 
biography. Yet here Mr. Rhys, in what he calls a 
“biographical study*’, disposes of Rabindranath’s 
seventeen years of family life in two paragraphs 
and does not so much as accjuaiiit us with the names 
of his wife and children. 

Ihe period of family life and estate manage- 
ment, the ‘Slnlaida ’’ period, produced ‘The Gar- 
dener iihe first to be written of the poems hitherto 
translated) and a number of prose tales at present 
little known in this country. It was preceded by the 
Calcutta period, when “aerial phantasms and 
drow'sv enchantments, memories of days of fancy 
and fire, ghostly visitings and flashes of Maenad- 
like inspiiaiion,” came “floating to the poet’s soul,” 
winning for him a comparison with Keats, and 


enabling him to lift Bengali poetry “to the height 
of neo-romanticism.” It was followed by the period 
of mature practical activity and contemplative study 
which saw the foundation of India’s first public 
school, the Shantiniketan or Abode of Peace, and 
the composition of Gitanjalx. 

Mr. Rhys gives us a charming, but again a very 
slight picture of the famous school and of the at- 
mosphere thrown about it by Mr. Tagore’s pres- 
ence and influence; but he is really occupied not 
with a biographical, but with a literary estimate. 
The beauty and surprise of the Gitanjali made a 
deep impression upon him as upon my other Eng- 
lishmen; and he subsequently fell more immedi- 
ately, as well he might, the great spell of its au- 
thor’s personality. But the effect was, if he will pardon 
our saying so, a certain loss of proportion, a cer- 
tain paralysis of judgment before the trance, the 
mirage of the East. His desire to acknowledge fully 
the virtue and beauty of the revelation Mr. Tagore 
brings has led him to forget much which, in our 
view, it specially behoves a Western critic to re- 
member. He moralises, in a short preface, upon 
the disaster of war by which Europe is shaken, and 
intimates that, if we could throw off materialism 
and live with the contemplative and poetic Brah- 
mins, such tragedies might be avoidable. No one 
can be more anxious than ourselves to sec such a 
development of human civilization as may leave 
war among the hideous memories of the past; but 
for that reason we must deplore facile misappie- 
hensions of the issue like this which Mr. Rhys’s 
attitude implies. It is not difficult matter for a few 
thousand persons in a population of two hundred 
and fifty millions jo wash their hands of material 
care, to be superior to the claims of the finite, and 
to live a Tolstoyan life oblivious of earthly ties. It 
is as easy to do this as to write a biographical 
study of a married man without mentioning his 
wife and children; and it is the same sort of achieve- 
ment. Such a life has many beautiful aspects; it 
admits of a refinement, a stillness an intensifica- 
tion, seldom compassed under the stirring and con- 
flicting influences of the West. But Western civili- 
zation is based upon the admitted existence of wife 
and child; and the history of the East shows con- 
clusively that afTecied unawareiicss of thes^ factors 
always fails even in what it sets out to accomplish 
The material world breaks in, with dire consequences, 
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upon those who would attempt to banish it. The 
stirngth of the West lies in its recognition of the 
primary fact that the human spirit, as we know it 
here, is wedded to the clay, and advances only by 
accepting all the terms of the bond. Thus war is, 
indeed, terrible and grievous; but it is nobler to 
acknowledge your wife and fight for her than to 
ignore her in the mistaken hope that she will leave 
you in peace. 

We venture upon these remarks because we arc 
anxious that the great and deserved influence which 
the beauty of Mr. Tagore’s writing has given him in 
this country should not lead to misunderstanding 
and the inevitable reaction consequent upon it. He 
has done more than any one else in his generation 
to awaken in England the widespread interest in 
Indian life which is indispensable to us if we are to 
fulfil our growing responsibilities to that great Em- 
pire. Yet our responsibilities do not really demand 
from us the worship of India’s saints, or even of her 
poets so much as the rescuing and redeeming of the 
great mass of her population, with provision for them, 
in the first place, of the material essential to civilised 
life. Before this colossal pv’xjblem the wisdom of the 
East has been proved powerless; and we can only 
brace ourselves to our task so long as we remember 
that our own civilization patent as its defects may 
be, is an advance on theirs: that we are attempting 
to do for ourselves and for them also what they can 
only not be said to have failed in., because they 
have, in fact, not seen so much as the possibility of 
attempting it. Wc admire Mr. Tagore greatly, as an 
artist to whose voice the world listens, and as one 
who is already bringing to his fellow-countrymen, 
as none but a great poet can do, the need of certain 
ideas on which Western life is founded, and which 
Eastern life has on the whole overlooked. It is be- 
cause he is nearer to ourselves than other Indian 
poets are that he has so deeply touched us, and we 
have the right to say that, if he is nearer to us, it is 
because he has, by conscious and unconscious proc- 
esses, assimilated something of our standards and of 
the spirit of our literature. 

Many of his readers, even of his English read- 
ers, arc probably unaware that the essence of what 
he has to say has been said, and more fruitfully 
said, by Wordsworth - more fruitfully because in 
wider and more worldly contexts, with less mysti- 
fication and more of, easy humanity. The province 


of the English critic in regard to Mr. Tagore’s work 
is, we fancy, to explain this to recognise also and 
guard against the lure of apparent simplicity, of the 
mysterious, the unknown, and to lay a solid basis 
for intelligent and lasting appreciation. 

Mr. Rhys seems to us to have preferred to 
heighten the lustre of the halo which has been cast 
about Mr. Tagore by English sentimentalists, and 
which, though it does not exaggerate, distorts and 
obscures his true proportions. 


8 May, 1915 

THE FIELD, THE COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN’S NEWSPAPER 

p808(VV) 

THE WRITINGS OF 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

ERNEST RHYS’S biographical study of Rabindranath 
Tagore (Macmillan and Co.; 5s. net) will be espe- 
cially appreciated by those who had the pleasure of 
the famous Indian poet’s acquaintance duiing his 
visit to this' country in 1912 and 1913. It is well 
done. Indeed, in several of the descriptions it might 
almost be imagined that the poet had imparled some 
of his melody to the biographer. Then the element 
of enthusiasm is discernible throughout, and this makes 
the book one of exceedingly pleasant character “When 
we uke,” wnies Mr Rhys, “one of those love songs 
of The Gardenff, in which the lyrist sings naturally as 
the first blackbird in spring, we are aware of an 
older music than that declared in the open notes. 
The emotion of a thousand springs enjoyed before 
that particular morning is in them, echoing cadences 
that were heard in the hymns of the Vedas a thou- 
sand years ago. If we turn from those lyii( pages to 
Sadhana we find that it loo quickens immemorial 
ideas in its pages. It expresses the Indian mind un- 
der new religious forms, more consiiuctive, moie 
intelligible to us than the old; and after pausing to 
make us feel the habitual difference between East 
and West, it goes on to point the way to a common 
deliverance and a spiritual commonwealth. ' Besides 
the two mentioned in the quoted passage, ejuite a 
number of Tagore’s works are known to English 
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readers, who will in all probability agree that he 
writes “with faith in his audience and in its cordial 
delight in what he sings; his music flows freely be- 
cause there are eager listeners wailing to accept and 
to rejoice in his song; and this w'c discover, as we 
look back into the hisioiy of Bengali literature, comes 
of the propitious custom of the counliy” Some ref- 
eience is made to all of these works, and passages 
quoted and commented upon, while the author briefly 
reviews a few of the short stories which some critics 
ever show, in their onginal form, the finest of Tagore's 
efloris. I'hc life of the 'poet is succinctly sketched 
and an admirable picture drawn of the school at 
Shanti Nikctan, in the conduct of which Tagore takes 
the principal part. The illustrations include three 
portraits of the poet and two autograph poems. 


8 May, 1915 

THE NATION 

pl86(W) 

THE INDIAN POET 

‘‘Rabindranath Tagore. A Biographical 
Study. By ERNEST RHYS. (Macmillan. 5s. 
net.) 

It is a bold undertaking to write a book like this in 
these times If ever there was a man whose life and 
work stood in direct opposition to the one absorb- 
ing interest which occupies all minds in Europe and 
this country, it is Rabindranath Tagore. All who care 
for genuine poetry and a deep purity of thought 
have known him since he suddenly become famous 
some two years ago. They have known him as a 
contemplative poet of very attractive personality - 
all the more attractive because he brought with him 
a quality of peace and restful harmony for which, 
even in peace time, one may search through Europe 
in vain. It is a quality that belongs to the Sanyasis 
or devout ascetics of Hindustan, and has its dwell- 
ing in cities beside holy rivers or in remote valleys 
of the Himalaya. But what place has it among the 
smoke and turmoil of our manufacturing towns, 
among the self-seeking ambitions of Parliamentary 
and professional careers, or in the bloody cntiench- 
ments of international hate ** 


AND THE BRITISH PRESS (1912-1941) 

After reading that characteristic European book, 
“Jean Christophe,*' we are told that Rabindranath 
observed:- 

“You people over here seem to me to be all in a 
state of continual strife. It is all struggling, hard striv- 
ing to live. There is no place for rest, or peace of 
mind, or that meditative relief which in our country 
we feel to be needed for the health of our spirits ” 

Equally at variance with the spirit which now 
rages through Western civilization is a passage in 
the “Sadhana”, his book of more direedy religious 
meditation. 

“Whenever some ancient civilization fell into decay 
and died, it was owing to causes which produced 
callousness of heart, and led to the cheapening of 
man’s worth; when either the State oi some power- 
ful group of men began to look upon the people as 
a mere instniment of their power; when by compel- 
ling weaker races to slavery and trying to keep them 
down by every means, man struck at the foundation 
of his greatness Civilization can never sustain itself 
upon cannibalism of any form ” 

In those sentences the perils surrounding, not 
only German, but all Imperial and exploiting sys- 
tems, are revealed, iind this defiance of our current 
conceptions as to material wealth and progress is 
implied in the very spirit of Rabindranath's view of 
life. That is why we think Mr. Rhys bold in his 
undertaking, especially in these times when every 
motive which Rabindranath defies may seem to 
triumph. He is bold, but for that reason the more 
to be praised; for he has excellently accomplished 
the task, and there will be some who will fly to 
these aspects of lasting truth and spiritual peace as 
to a city of refuge. The book is rather an exposi- 
tion or study of the poet's translated works (trans- 
lated, that is, from his own Bengali into English by 
himself) than a strict biography. For, indeed, the 
outward events of such a life arc few, and the spir- 
itual growth is all that matters much. 

Yet we welcome every little fact about his ordi- 
nary life, Just as we welcomed some account of com- 
mon Hindu existence in the Autobiography of his 
father, Devendranath, one of the leaders ia the pu- 
rifying or reforming movement known as the Bralimo- 
Samaj. A detailed picture of the poet's daily life in 
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childhood, youth, and manhood would be of great 
interest. All the more because what distinguishes 
Rabindranath from the usual typ>c of Hindu ascetic 
is that he has never separated himself from human 
life in his meditation, nor does he advocate the 
mountain hermitage or the devout beggar’s exist- 
ence in the dust. Many noble Hindus take the saf- 
fron robe of pilgrim meditation only when they quit 
the world of afTairs.But followers of Rabindranath 
may wear the saffron robe of the spirit in the midst 
of a busy life, and the poet himself, instead of inhab- 
iting a desert solitude, keeps a school of 200 boys. 
He is like the Greek philosopher who defined the 
highest happiness as contemplation, but did not re- 
strict contemplation to the last years of life or ex- 
clude it from the common business of the world. As 
Mr. Rhys says, the path which Rabindranath shows 
us is not trodden by the Sanyasi or ascetic alone, 
but is one which every man may tread on his way 
to the first gate of mortality. 

Standing as he does between East and West, 
this Bengali poet is quite awai*e of the Hindu’s defect. 
As his biographer shows, he has pointed this out in 
his book of “Sadhana,” of meditations: 

“In India the danger comes fr^m the want of 
outward activity. Her thinkers despise the fields of 
power and of extension Their intellect in its attempt 
to realize Brahma ‘works itself stone-dry,’ and their 
heart, seeking to confine him within its own oul- 
pouiings, turns to emotion and neglects the stern 
bonds of law and the discipline of the real.” 

Readers of the “Gitanjali” (his finest poems) will 
remember that strangely beautiful poem (52) in which 
the woman (or the soul) finds in the morning that her 
divine lover has left for his gift of love, not a rose- 
wreath or a vase of peifumed water, but liis mighty 
sword. “From now,” cries the woman (or the soul):- 

“From now I leave off all petty decorations Ix)rd 
of my heart, no more shall there be for me w.iititig 
and weeping in corners, no more coyness and sweet- 
ness’ of demeanour. Thou hast given me thy sword 
for adornment. No more doll’s decorations for me!” 

How splendid a vow for any woman or any soul! 


10 May, 1915 

PALL MALL GAZETTE 

p4c4(DE) 

A BENGALI POET 

^Rabindranath Tagore*’. By Ernest Rhys 
(Macmillan.) 5s. net. 

When one reads at the end of this “Biographical 
Study” that Tagore “is of us and has fell our pas- 
sions and appetites, he has known the love of man 
and woman, sons and daughters, and small chil- 
dren,” one heaves a sigh of relief For Mr Rhys is 
a whole-hearted admirer of the Indian poet. His 
book is neither a study nor a biography, but a song 
of unrestrained and uncritical eulogy. Much of it 
must be quite unintelligible sects, such as Brahmo- 
Samaj, nor of its obvious connection with C^hris- 
tian missions, nor of its debt generally to Western 
civilisation. Some of us find it difficult to take Tagoie 
seriously as an Eastern poet. His verse recalls Western 
models and masters and ways thought too thor- 
oughly. This is not to say that he is not typical of 
a certain section of modern India, it is merely to 
say that India is in some degree becoming West- 
ernised. Mr. Rhys quotes gravely his hero’s distress 
at the rush of modern life, and no doubt, like other 
poets, Tagore has a good deal to teach a world 
over obvious gifts; and this may become clearer 
when his admirers have ceased cleaning for him 
the position of great philosopher 


15 May, 1913 

THE LIVERPOOL DAILY POST AND 
MERCURY 

p7cl(D) 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

‘Midst the woes of woman sufTrage, 
In the throes of wanton war, 
Thcie’s a certain soothing something 
In Rabindranath Tagore. 

He has such a soulful profile, 

And his hair curls so galore. 

And the eyes are so appealing 
Of Rabindranath Tagore. 
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Then the words he manufactures, 

Some we may have heard before. 

But how deftly he emits them ■ 

Does Rabindranath Tagore. 

He selects a muddy pavement, 

A small child, an open door, 

A banana or a lemon. 

Does Rabindranath Tagore. 

A plain cow or pig, a glow-worm, 

And some humdrum daily chore, 
Then behold, a thrilling proselet 
By Rabindranath Tagore. 

Where the snow-capped Himalayas 

Through the sun-baked valleys pour 
The wide waters of the Ganges 
Dwells Rabindranath Tagore. 

And I sometimes sit and wonder 
If in proud Chicago’s roar 
He*d been raised and got his schooling - 
Had Rabindranath Tagore - 

And his name had been quite dificrent. 
Would his poetry be a bore - 
If, for instance, he'd been christened 
Well - say, Hezekiah Gore.' 


19 May, 1915 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE 

p4c3(D) 

THE LIGHT OF INDIA 

TAGORE AS THE MAN 
AND THE IDEAUST 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE: A Biograpliscal 
by Erncat Rhys, London, Macmillan, 5a. net. 

By C. F. Lawrence 

Mr. Rhys has written an eminently valuable little 
book. The poems of Rabindranath Tagore have 
won their way to appreciation, but it was necessary 


still for them as it was for the aims and person- 
ality of their writer “ to be introduced and ex- 
plained, their purposes and message being so dif- 
ferent from, yet so essential to, what is called West- 
ern culture. Briefly and lucidly - insuflicicntly, doubt- 
less, also; but that is a deficiency we all can remedy 
in the best and proper way - Mr. Rhys has de- 
scribed the man with something of the written and 
social work he has done and is doing. 

The Time Ripe 

It was, indeed, high time for such a seer and healer 
as Rabindranath Tagore to minister unto us. The 
European world was growing sick with insinceri- 
ties. Then the war came ^ we can justly in this 
connection say, fortunately it came - as a furious 
reminder of the realities - the bases of all ideals - 
which in the days of negligence and prosperity we 
were forgetting. The materialism of Europe - which 
has broken in its worst form in the war and canting 
blackguardism of Prussian ~ was far too rife in 
England before the red purge came. Before the war 
we saw luxury and freakishness, road-hogging and 
frolicking, while in slums and other forgotten places 
there was an ugly and a devastating poverty that 
rebuked the Empire. In our vulgar satisfaction we 
had forgotten; and rot had set in. It was, then, in 
the midst of the glistening and vulgar riot that a 
gentle voice came from the East; and it is a hope- 
ful fact that the poems and the personality uf 
Rabindranath Tagore claimed some attention, but 
only among the cultured and thoughtful few. Some- 
thing more insistent than the still small voice was 
requisite to wakf the Western countries to the 
underlying truths; and even among those of pre- 
pared minds and gentle dispositions, the effect of 
Tagore’s writings was rather of curiosity than of 
acceptance. It was their aesthetic rather than their 
moral appeal that was discussed and considered; 
whereas, this book reminds us, Tagore is more than 
an aesthetic and a poet. He is a reformer with a 
mission to the world, and a healer too. 

Wmitiag for Ideals 

When peace comes, provided it is true peace and 
not an agreed pause before the renewal of storm, 
the world will have so changed that it will be ready 
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for ideals. The actualities of hi/icousness will, it is 
to be hoped, be found condemned and sentenced, 
leaving a free call and occasion to new and beau- 
tiful purposes. It is then that this message from the 
East should be considered, and the materialism which 
has formed the foundation of Western prosperity 
modified, if not destroyed. We can sec now that 
the heated quest of dross and dividends which has 
left this person over-rich and that person over-poor 
has been at best an extraordinary folly. What can 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world - and 
leave his sister on the streets, his brother in the 
slums? Yet the Western world has been blind to all 
that, and been selling its soul for a swollen bank- 
balance and a parade of titles. 

What Rabindranath Tagore has to say and do 

- for his school at Shanti Niketan is an example, 
and should be a correction, to our materialistic 
system of education - is in flat contradiction to our 
mechanical aims. To win more response, to bring 
more beauty into the normal life, to relegate con- 
ventional standards to their proper values, to real- 
ise that happiness and enjoyment are not the con- 
sequences of social shove, to know that Joy is not 
a merely selfish expeiiciKe, but is linked and bound 
with the welfare of others, these are but some of 
the truths that must be kept in mind and in prac- 
tice. And there are further aims still: 

The union of nations, the destroying of caste, 
religious pride, race-hatred, and race-prejudice - in 
a word, the "‘Making of Man”; there lies his hu- 
man aim. “It is,” he says, “the one problem of the 
present age, and we must be prepared to go through 
the martyrdom of sufferings and humiliations till 
the victory of God in man achieved.” 

Avoid tke Pit. 

No light programme this for reformers. Reform- 
ers? - nay, we must reform the reformers also, or 
we shall be back in that pit of sordidness, selfish- 
ness and snobbery, out of which the war-quick- 
ened ideals have oppprtunely raised us. Reform 
has been almost entirely an affair of material benefit 

- very good and urgently necessary, no doubt; but 
only a part, and the lesser part, of the great ne- 
cessity of these days. The official religions which 
exist to help with the ideals seem rather to have 
lost their way. It would' be insufficient to treat 


Rabindranath Tagore as though he were only a 
practical idealist. He is also a poet, a playwright, 
and a story-teller. As yet only one tenth of his 
work has been done into English, a..d that chiefly 
the poetry. He has rightly won high place as a 
poet; the vision and the mysticism must have lost 
through being expressed in a foreign language; 
yet how welcome and refreshing are the glimpses 
it gives of the beauty of life, the immortality of 
Nature, the inspiration of love and the awe in the 
heart of man for the truths of the powers that are 
eternal It gives rhythmic expression to the thoughts 
of a sweet singer. In this book Mr. Rhys shows us 
rather Tagore poetry being only one aspect of a 
genius with many sides: yet it is from his poetry 
that England may-best be influenced, and we can 
feel proud that it is under the strong shield of our 
Empire that the genius of this Bengali singer has 
found itself and flourished. 


31 1915 

THE WESTERN DAILY PRESS 

p7c3(D) 

TAGORE 

“Rabindranath Tagore” is a biographical study, by 
Ernest Rhys, of this well-known Indian poet. Deal- 
ing lightly and briefly with the main facts of the 
poet’s life, it passes into an appreciation of his songs, 
plays and short stories. Mr. Rhys is a sympathetic 
commenta’or. His hero is far more to him than a 
poet. He is \ religious teacher. He wields a spir- 
itual influence, and exercises a spiritual authority. 
He is one of the true leaders of India - nay, of 
mankind. Mr. Rhys recalls the prophetic insight 
with which, on a visit to London, he seemed to 
anticipate the war: “He spoke with alarm of the 
temper of the great nations and the life of the great 
cities like Paris and London, whose love of luxury, 
need of sensation, and craving for excitement were 
up against every finer instinct he cherished... ma- 
jor energies, as he viewed them, were not construc- 
tive; they did not make for world’s commonwealth, 
and by their nature they must come into conflict 
sooner of later”. His own teaching is that “Man’s 
freedom and his fulfilment were not to be gained 
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through war and the argument of the strong hand, 
but by love”, Mr. Rhys is perfectly entitled to con- 
trast this with the latest word of German philoso- 
phy. it is not enough to love your country. You 
must love it in full armour. Everything that is not 
It must be hated. Hate is sacred”. Mr. Tagore is no 
orthodox Hindu, but a follower of Brahmo Somaj, 
which is a spiritual faith, aiming at universality and 
as much indebted to Chrisdanity as to Hinduism. 
The book is enriched by a number of illustradons, 
including several portraits of its subject. Messers 
Macmillan and Co. are the publishers. 


1 June, 1915 

THE STANDARD 

p3c2(Dl 

Section: THE NEWEST BOOKS 
AN INDIAN POET 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE: a Biographical Study, 
by Erneat Rhys. Illustrated. (Macmillan and Co. 
5*.) 

This volume fails, to some extent, to live up to its 
ritlc. It is not a biographical study, for it tells us 
remarkably little about the attractive personality and 
actual events which have marked the life of a repre- 
sentative poet, dramatist, and story-tellei of the East. 
If Mr. Ernest Rhys had called his monograph an 
appreciation of Rabindranath Tagore the title would 
have been more appropriate, though even then we 
should have been forced to add that its prevailing 
note was complimentary rather than criucal. Mr. 
Rhys seems to have sui rendered at discretion to the 
rich, subtle, imaginauve appeal of an Oriental mind, 
mysdeal in outlook, or moral delicacy and literary 
charm. There is no question whatever that Tagore 
is at once a poet and a seer of lofty ideals and deft 
literary craftsmanship. He has caught in glowing prose 
and verse, some of the noblest aspects of the ancient 
civilisation in which he was born, and which we, as 
people, are only beginning to understand. But it is 
possible to admit the haunting beauty of many of 
his utterances without failing to discover in anything 
he has written much more than pretty conceits and 


high-flown similes. It is, in short, the paucity of ideas, 
whether compelling or consti*uctivc, in this glitter of 
word painting which proves disconcerting. The in- 
tellectual qualities of Tagore seem to us to represent 
with tolerable accuracy in Eastern guise those of the 
greatly belauded, but now forgotten, effusions of the 
late Martin Tupper in his “Proverbial Philosophy”; 
but we hasten to ado that Tagore, in spite of his 
limitations, is a poet - a distinction to which Martin 
Tupper could make no claim. This, of course, will 
be regarded as rank heresy by Mr. Ernest Rhys, but 
really we are compelled to add that Tagore has been 
unduly extolled by a small, but persistent, group of 
western critics, captured probably by the note of 
austere aloofness which dominates the man quite as 
much as his writings. We are quite prepared to admit 
that Tagore is an idealist of vision, with eternity in 
his heart and the love of beauty in his eyes. But in 
spite of his drowsy enchantments and the manner in 
which he holds the mirror up with enviable an to 
the immemorial wisdom of the East, we are not 
prepared to accept him with the ccstacy which weakens 
this attempt by Mr. Ernest Rhys to show forth his 
praise. Perhaps the most interesting passages in the 
book arc those which relate to Tagore’s open-air 
school at Shanti Nikctan - the abode of peace; a 
practical movement the outcome of which all who 
realise the importance of ethical culture in India are 
certain to follow With sympathy. The book conuiins 
portraits and not a few aids to the interpretation of 
Tagore’s message to the modern world. 


3 June, 1915 

THE DAILY MAIL 

p5-6c l(D} 

EMPIRE KNIGHTS 

MR. RABINDRANATH TAGORE AND 
DR. GHOSE 

Knighthoodf have been conferred, among oth- 
ers, on two distinguished Indians, the 
Rabindranath Tagore, Bengal and Dr. Rash Behaii 
Ghose, Pleader. 

Mr. Rabindranath Tagore, who is 54 years of 
age, was introduced by Mr. W. B. Yeats to the 
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reading public of this counuy as the author of 
two or three slim volumes of delicate verse. In 
India Mr. Tagore is a prophet as well as a poet 
and a school master. He founded a school at 
Shantiniketan, Bolpur, Bengal. This has been his 
life’s work. Mr. Tagore translates his own works. 
He was awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature 
in 1913. 

Dr. Ghose’s patriodsm is now fittingly rewarded. 


3 June, 1915 

THE TIMES 

pl0c4(D) 

KNIGHTHOODS 

The King has been graciously pleased to confer 
the honour of knighthood upon - 

M. Justice WILLIAM BOCK AYLING, I.C.S., 

A Puisne Judge of the High Court of Judica- 
ture, Fort St. George, Madras. 

RUTHVEN GREY MONTEATH, Esq., 

Senior resident partner, Messrs. Mackinnon, 
Mackenzie, and Co., Calcutta, and lately an Addi- 
tional Member of the Council of the Governor 
General for making Laws and Regulations. 

Dr. RASH BEHARI GHOSE, C.S.I., C.I.E., D.L., 
Pleader, High Court of Judicature at Fort William, 
Bengal. 

Mr. Justice JOHN GEORGE WOODROFFE, 
Banister-at-law. A Puisne Judge of the High Coun 
of Judicature at Fort William, Bengal. 

HENRY LEGARD, Esq., 

Partner in the firm of Cooper, Allen, and Co., 
Cawnpore, President of the Upper India Chamber 
of Commerce, and a member of the Council of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, for making Laws and Regulations. 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE, Esq., Of Bolpur, 
Bengal. 


ROBERT RICHARD GALES, Esq., A M.I.C.E , 
F.C.II. 

Indian Public Works Department, Engincer- 
in-Chief, Hardinge Bridge, Sara, Bengal. 

HAJl MUHAMMAD YUSUF, 

A prominent Musulman gentleman of 
Bombay* 


3 June. 1915 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

pl85(W) 

THE ^^ABODE OF PEACE” 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE: a Biographical Study. 
By ERNEST RHYS. (Macmillan, 5s. net.) 

While the world if filled with the noise of war, 
there is still in far Bengal a place which bears the 
name “Abode of Peace”. There the man, whom 
London knew two years ago as a quietly observ- 
ant stranger, a figure dignified and long-bearded, 
more like the ancient sages of Greece, as the monu- 
ments show them, than anything we know in the 
modern world, still presides over his little com- 
pany of white-robed boys and makes new songs 
for them to sing in the shadow of the garden trees 
or first light of an Indian dawn. Two years ago in 
this Europe which is now convulsed in internecine 
strife, the name of Rabindranath Tagore was on 
the lips of many - in Germany, one hears, no less 
than in England. And even now the name may 
come up in our minds as a memorial of things 
that remain, quiet and lovely and eternal, through 
all the shattering tumult Sooner or later, no doubt, 
our European world will want to know more of 
this man who has touched its soul with a new 
note in poetry - a note, at any rare, which broke 
as something novel and unfamiliar upon our lit- 
erary tradition. The man’s own books will al- 
ways be the best and real revelation ol what he 
is: perhaps there are few poets of whom it is 
more difficult to speak without doing justice to 
his personality, since it is almost inevitable that 

•The Honours list was published in all national dailies 
of June 3, 1915 and was more or less in the same formal. 
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in trying to speak of him we steep his figure in 
a literary atmosphere, whilst it is the child-like 
unselfconsciousness, the simplicity and freshness 
and directness, which are part of the essential 
quality of h»s poetry. Yet, with all this, the public 
is no doubt right in desiring to learn what rela- 
tion a poet's poetry bears to the whole context 
of his human life, and those who write Lives of 
the Poets are doing a service for which we ought 
to be grateful. 

As an instalment, Mr. Ernest Rhys's little book 
may be welcomed. It is too sketchy and discur- 
sive to count as a biography; it is rather talk 
about the man and his works with bits of bio- 
graphical information thrown in. Mr. Rhys writes 
of his subject with a mild fervour and a facile 
literary pen. And one may safely say that most 
English readers, having read the little book, will 
know more than they did of the natural back- 
ground and environment of Tagore's work and 
its relation to the literary tradition of Bengal; 
they will also understand better how the phases 
of Tagore’s poetry correspond with the vicissi- 
tudes of his life and the place which his literary 
work has among his other interests and activi- 
ties. But there arc some things which even in so 
slight a sketch as this one is surprised to find 
omitted; explanation, for instance, of the pecu- 
liar position which the Tagore family has held in 
Bengal, of the characteristics which distinguish 
it. Mr. Rhys’s account of the school at Bolpur 
the “Abode of Peace”, will be especially useful in 
bringing before English readers the manysided- 
ness of Rabindranath Tagore. The man some 
people probably were inclined to think of as liv- 
ing in a world of beautiful dreams is here shown 
as a practical educationist, a reformer and ex- 
perimenter, careful to gather whatever sugges- 
tions of value there may be in European educa- 
tional experiments The peculiar principle of self- 
government which characterizes the school was 
apparently suggested in the first instance by the 
George Junior Republic of America. And yet the 
school is as far as possible from being an incon- 
gruous reproduction of Western models under 
Indian conditions. The school is thoroughly In- 
dian in character and tradition, showing the mind 
of its organizer to be equally removed from the 
narrow Nationalism which refuses to look out- 


side India for instruction and from the unlovely 
snobbishness which is eager to imitate everything 
Western uncritically and wholesale. 

In his treatment of Rabindranath's works and 
philosophy of life Mr. Rhys says a large number 
of the obvious things, but he says them gracefully 
enough. What determines his point of view is, one 
gathers, the common, and somewhat superficial, 
idea which contrasts the West, as a world unrestfully 
struggling for material riches, with an East con- 
ceived as having inherited an unchanging secret 
of peace. What such an idea fails to comprehend 
is that the unrest and struggle in the West is due 
to its having a much harder spiritual problem before 
it. The struggle to attain that peace, which in the 
harmonious co-ordination of all the elements in 
life is harder according as the elements dealt with 
arc richer and more complex; and in the West the 
advances of Rationalistic Science with the conse- 
quent increased command over all material means 
and a more realistic intellectual grasp of human 
history and human nature have thrown upon us a 
mass of problems which lay outside the horizon 
of the East till modern times. It was easier in the 
ancient East to harmonize the elements of life, 
when the elements were fewer and poorer and 
simpler. The West has a harder problem, but its 
success, in so far as it succeeds, is proportionately 
richer. Again, when we turn to the East it is far 
from true that it has reached a finally satisfactory 
solution of the problem of life. Through Mr. Rhys’s 
pages one can only faintly perceive the spiritual 
struggle and travail going on in India to day. And 
yet this is what largely gives its significance to the 
figure of Rabindranath Tagore. The atmosphere 
of the home in which he grew up was a reforming 
one. His father, the Maharshi, represented a 
movement of strong ethical protest against ele- 
ments in the current tradition against the Panthe- 
ism which tends inevitably to moral softness, and 
against Hindu image worship, with all that it im- 
plies. And yet in the fervent Vaishnavite religion, 
with its passionate devotion to an incarnate god, 
however much in some of its forms it might be- 
come morally confused and degraded, there seemed 
to be something which the severer Unitarian 
Brahmo religion tended to lose. Through such 
oppositions modern India is feeling its way. And 
to understand Rabindranath in his historical con- 
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text one must sec him as one whose aim is to 
combine the Vaishnavitc fervour with the moral 
strength and reforming zeal of the Maharshi. 
Whether his philosophy of life offers a finally ad- 
equate basis for the reconcilement of those di- 
verse elements may be questioned. But meantime 
the quest of modern India is of profound human 
interest and the figure of Rabindranath stands there 
as that of a man who with the noble simplicity 
and humility of genius speaks of that which he 
knows and testifies that which he has seen. 


4 June, 1915 

THE BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE 

p4c5(D) 

AN INDIAN KNIGHT 

LESSONS FROM THE UFE OF 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

No award in yesterday’s Honours List was wor- 
thier than the knighthood given to Rabindranath 
Tagore, the great and gracious Bengal writer de- 
scribed by one of the Viceroys as the “Poet Lau- 
reate of Asia”. He was awarded the distinguished 
Nobel Prize for literature. Mr. Tagore visited Lon- 
don in 1912 and was entertained at a banquet. 

In Chaucer’s word he is in sooth ”a very per- 
fect gendl knight,” and there should be an increased 
demand for the lessons of life and character to be 
found in the recent biographical impression by Mr. 
Ernest Rhys. 

A tender, wistful, handsome face looks out of 
the photographs of this quietest Indian poet and 
schoolmaster in this fascinating study of his life 
and personality. There is a good deal of the prac- 
tical mystic in Tagore’s character, despite the aloof- 
ness of his writings from the harsh pursuits of 
the modern world. And thus not the least vari- 
able of Mr. Rhys’ interpretative analysis of the 
man and the poet is the story of his Tagore’s 
school founded in 1921 as a model community 
ran on commonwealth lines in a spirit of reli- 
gious quietism. 


A Model School 

Music is one of the chief agents : 

“Early in the morning, at 4.30, a choir of boys go 
round the school singing songs, and rouse the sleep- 
ers up into the beauty and calm of early dawn and 
after the day’s work a choir of boys again goes round 
the school singing evening songs” “The boys elect a 
captain every week who sees that order is kept, and 
the boys have to obey him implicitly.. There is a sort 
of court of Justice which sits every night ” 

Speaking of the religious influence, Mr. Rhys 
says : 

“One of the most remarkable effects of the re- 
ligious spirit in which the school is carried on is 
that no great distinction exists between the teach- 
ers and pupils of Shanti Niketan: all are learners 
together, all are endeavouring to follow the one 
rising path.” 

We learn that the look of resigned sufiering which 
gives beauty to the face of Tagore began with lone- 
liness as a boy and unhappy school days, and that 
fate filled the cup of sorrow later by the death of 
his wife, daughter, and youngest son. 

A World Message 

There could not be more suitable reading for our 
times of woe than this record of gentle patience 
under personal sorrow, and the teaching of the larger 
humanity under national shock and shifting land- 
marks. For the gospel of Tagore is summed up the 
union of ^^iations, the destroying of caste, religious 
pride, race hatred, and race prejudice - in a word, 
the “making of man”; and he has striven by pre- 
cept and practice to exhibit those ideals to the 
Western world which holds the East in fee!* 


•“Rabindranath Tagore”. By Ernest Rhys 
(Macmillan.) 5s. 
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4 June, 1915 

THE NORTHERN WHIG 

pi IcKD) 

SecUon: LITERATURE 

‘‘Rabindranatli Tagore: a Biographical 
Study”. By Ernest Rhys. (London; Macmillan 
& Go. Ltd., Ss. net.) 

[The following report is similar to the report pub- 
lished in “The Scotsman” on G May, 1915 with minor 
alteration ] 

The subject of this vol- 
ume, the son of 
Devendranath Tagore, who 
was known throughout In- 
dia as “The Saint”, was 
born at Calcutta in 1861. 

Although his family name 
was a household word in 
India, it is only within re- 
cent years that it has become 
known at all in the Western 
world. His works, however, 
are gradually being circu- 
lated in English on an ex- 
tensive scale, and the fact 
that he was made the recipi- 
ent of the Nobel Prize for 
literature a few years ago has 
not only served to attract the 
attention of the reading pub- 
lic to his writings but is a 
guarantee of his literary sig- 
nificance. The interesting 
sketch, which interprets his 
life and work, is therefore 
assured of a cordial wel- 
come. It makes no claim to 
exhaustive treatment, but the author sets out all 
the salient facts and deals with the various phases 
of his subject's development in a sympathetic and 
thoroughly adequate manner. The book reveals 
the author's familiarity with and feeling for In- 
dian poetry, and it contains a useful chapter on 
the literary forerunners of Tagore. It deals in turn 
with the poet's lyrics, plays, and short-stories, 
and explains his educational enterprises at Shanti 


Niketan and his aspirations for the future of his 
native country. The monograph is an admirable 
revelation of a most interesting personality, and 
the text is supplemented by several characteristic 
photographs of the poet. 

5 June, 1915 

THE ATHENAEUM 

p509(W) 

[This is a long article from which the relevant 
opening paragraph is reprinted below.] 

UTERARY GOSSIP 

The list of Birthday Honours 
issued last Thursday is natu- 
rally of a special character, 
and appropriately headed by 
the Garter awarded to Lord 
Kitchner. The world of litera- 
ture and journalism are rep- 
resented in the baronetcy of 
Sir Gilbert Parker and Sir 
Henry Norman, and the 
knighthood of Mr. 
Rabindranath Tagore and Mr. 
L. Chiozza Money. Dr. 
William Peterson, the Princi- 
pal of McGill university, who 
becomes a K.C.M.G., is well 
known for his work in educa- 
tion and in Latin scholarship. 
We noticed his excellent ‘Ca- 
nadian Essays and Addresses' 
last February. 


12 June, 1915 

THE LADIES’ FIELD 

p84(W) 

The Bengal Poet a Knight 

MR. RABINDRANATH TAGORE, the Bengal 
Poet, is the third of his name to receive the honour 
of knighthood, the others being the Maharaja Sir 
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Prodyot Tagore, who represented the city of Cal- 
cutta at the coronation of King Edward, and Raja 
Sir Sourindro Tagore, who has done great work 
for Hindu music. Sir Rabindranath was first made 
known to poetry lovers in this country by that 
excellent judge of poetical merit, Mr. W.B. Yeats, 
and his ail too few but infinitely delightful and 
imaginative volumes of verse have become cher- 
ished possessions of the connoisseur. 

The poet is the translator of his own works, 
and was awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature 
in 1913. In India he has devoted his life to the 
founding and conducting of a school at Bolpur, 
and his name among his own people is revered as 
that of a prophet. 


26 June, 1915 

THE SPECTATOR 

p871-872(VV) 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

Mr. RHYS is himself a poet, acquainted with the 
joys and perils of poetical composition, easily aroused 
to enthusiasm by a charming and attractive per- 
sonality. Rabindranath Tagore not only is but looks 
a poet. He is not only master of a subtle and sug- 
gestive style in two languages, but is, as his short 
stories show, a humorist with a keen sense of fun. 
He is, in fact, a Bengali of genius who inherits an 
instinctive sense of form and proportion in man- 
ners as well as in literary expression. It is the more 
to be regretted that Mr. Rhys has allowed his ex- 
cusable enthusiasm for his subject to carry him a 
little beyond the limits of sober criticism. For ex- 
ample, he says: 

'Since this book was written things have hap- 
pened which have sadly changed our perspective; 
and they serve to recall a day, before the faintest 
shadow had fallen, when this visitor from India, lying 
ill in London, scanned the omens and read them 
very uneasily.” 

If this only meant that Rabindranath Tagore, 
a shrewd observer of men like most of his coun- 


trymen, foresaw the coming of war, there would 
be nothing more to say. But are we to draw a 
distressing comparison between Christians at war 
and Bengalis philosophizing and poetizing at 
peace, because Bengal is not as Belgium? Are 
we, looking at desolated Europe, to admit that 
“the ancient civilization of India had another ideal, 
which as that of the perfect comprehension of 
all, the inclusion of every element in the uni- 
verse, and not the shutting out of any atom of 
God*s creatures?” Are we to admit with com- 
punction that, in contrast to Christian beliefs, 
“man’s freedom and his fulfilment were not to 
be gained, in that eastern belief, through war 
and the argument of the strong hand, but by love?” 
Tagore, once more, is a humorist; he knows his 
Mahabharata and his Raniayana, and we are very 
much mistaken if he will not be amused at read- 
ing his European disciple’s description of him as 
a pacifist of the Western type. Again are we bid- 
den to think of Blake and St. Francis and other 
mystics of the West, partly, perhaps, because during 
his stay in London he adapted himself with the 
easy politeness of an Indian gentleman to the 
literary atmosphere in which he found himself 
But we have honest doubts whether Mr. Rhys 
and Mr. Yeats and other Oliic poets who lion- 
ized the Bengali man of letters have grasped fhc 
inner significance of the garden-house at Bolpur, 
or realize whither the Neo-Hinduism of Bengal 
is drifting. 

That is not to say that Mr. Rhys’s sketch is not 
pretty and pleasing, and calculated to give a de- 
lightful impression of one side of the Bengali poet’s 
activities of intellect and character Mr. Rhys even 
attempts a slight and rapid account of Bengali 
literature at large, obviously the only sound means 
of estimating Tagore’s achievement as a writei. 
Much of this is necessarily compiled from materi- 
als collected at second hand, and can only be re- 
garded as preliminary to a critical estimate by some 
scholar who has mastered the considerable and 
daily growing bulk of 'fagore’s writings in the 
original. Most of us know that there arc serious 
problems ahead, serious but not insurmountable, 
in the administration of India. Men of letters arc, 
consciously or unconsciously, moulding the minds 
of young India, giving them a bent to this or that 
view of the difficulties that await us and them. 
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Let us at least be glad that, if Mr. Rhys has ven- 
tured into the still unexplored field of Bengali lit- 
erature, he has kept clear of Indian politics. We 
doubt whether Tagore in spite of his serene suav- 
ity of manner, will taste the somewhat sentimen- 
tal adulation (something in the vein of “Pierre 
Loti ’, when he talks of Turks and Japanese) with 
which Mr. Rhys treats his subject. For Tagore, 
once more, is a man of humour, at times of a 
somewhat grim humour. Mr. Rhys admits that he 
does not lead Tagore in the original. The latest 
nurnbei of that very remarkable and interesting 
magazine, Sabuz Patra, is wholly from Tagore’s pen. 
Its first pages are printed on brilliantly yellow paper, 
symbolizing the spring sunshine of hope. May we 
roughly render a few lines from the preface to his 
spring verses?- 

"Once upon a time the poet invited certain of 
his friends to a feast at an inn - on the first of 
April The entertainment was like all such gather- 
ings, but when at its conclusion the time came for 
the payment of the bill the poet was nowhere to be 
found* That was the April folly of that occasion. 
The joke of tkxs April is much the same; let the 
reader bear that in mind. The feast celebrated by 
plucking the green leaves, the sabu^ patrOy of this 
spring shall have the poet’s r.ssistance till the end, 
the awful end of paying up, but when the assem- 
bled guests shall call for the cash of the meaning, 
then, oh poet, 'others shall be talking, talking, but 
thou shalt be speechless 

It may be that when a poet is also a humorist 
there is a spice of mystification in his mysticism, 
and the sentimentally enthusiastic biographer should 
be on his watch against this feature in the poet’s 
multiplex temperament. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of Mr. Rhys’s 
little book is his account of Tagore’s school at 
Bolpur. Here are being trained many young fel- 
lows filled with the new self-consciousness and self- 
confidence of modern Bengal. Some go on to 
Oxford and Cambridge, to Paris and Berlin. One 
or two, we believe, are now detained in, we trust, 
not uncomfortable captivity in Germany. The Santi 
Niketan may yet be a greater force in India than 
the verses of which Mr. Rhys writes with just and 
generous enthusiasm, The future of Bengal and of 


India at large will provide many anxious prob- 
lems before long. It is not impossible that senti- 
mental amateurs of translated Indian mysticism 
may, in Mr. Rhys’s phrase, “change their perspec- 
tive.’’ Meanwhile it is open to us all to study Tagoie’s 
deft and delicate version of his own work. We 
heartily echo Mr. Rhys’s regret that the short sto- 
ries (by some compared to Guy de Maupassant’s 
work in that kind) have been hitherto only par- 
tially and inadequately translated. In them is vis- 
ible a gay good humour, a shrewd sense of human 
nature in all classes, which ought to be more con- 
genial to the Western temperament than the mys- 
tical verses which are, as it were, “common form’* 
in the East, a mere convention, common to Sufi 
and Hindu, a literary parallel to the “conceiu’’ of 
English poets in the seventeenth century. 


28 June, 1915 

THE DUNDEE ADVERTISER 

p2c6(D) 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

Rabiadraaatk Tagorci A Biog rmpbical Suuiy. By 
Eracat Rhys. Macmillma. 5a. Mt. 

This must be the ninth or tenth Tagore volume 
that the present reviewer has had the pleasure of 
reading - and not the least interesting of them all. 
For it tells us something more concrete about our 
distinguished Eastern sage, that scholar, philoso- 
pher, poet, saint, who has “taken the town’’ these 
last two years. It gives photographs of him - one 
of them, taken last year, of surpassing beauty and 
distinction. And it talks about his books in the 
most sympathetic and appreciative strain, so that 
one can compare and contrast one’s own judg- 
ments and impressions with the reasoned conclu- 
sions of such an authority as Rhys. It is a pleas- 
ure, e.g., to find such high praise of “Sadhana”, 
Tagore’s “Addresses and Lay Sermons,’* of which 
quotations have been in the columns of the “Ad- 
vertiser", and which, with all due honour and 
respect to the poetry, the -reviewer is free to con- 
fess he has enjoyed most of all. 
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Tagore was bom in Calcutta in 1861, the bearer 
of an honoured name, the greatest now of the 
bearers of that name. A man of extraordinary parts; 
his stories (some are to be translated shortly, and 
by these all men will be able to judge him) are 
said to be better than his poems, and his poems 
are not only the delight of scholars, but they are 
the songs of the common people. It has been given 
him to realise the aspiration of old Fletcher, of 
Saltoun, about the making of his country’s bal- 
lads. Besides all this, he is a great teacher, and 
almost certainly the most popular preacher or lec- 
turer in India. 

A record which suggests the versatility of Rudyard 
Kipling, the “Professor of the Energy of the Anglo- 
Saxon Race.” Tagore is the Professor of the Beauty 
and the Wisdom of the Immemorial East. 

It is interesting to know that when Tagore was 
in London and Paris a couple of years ago he viewed 
their love of luxury, their need of sensation, their 
craving for excitement, with the gravest misgiving; 
he felt things were all wrong together, and hasten- 
ing to a crisis. To-day, we rejoice to think, he 
would find another spirit in both these cities. And 
as a comment on the different ideals which arc 
cherished by the enemies of England and France 
to-day from those which we and our Allies stand 
for, we may conclude with a couple of sentences 
from “Sadhana”, prefixing our grateful thanks to 
Mr. Rhys for his interesting volume, which is all 
too short : 

Whenever some ancient civilisation fell into de- 
cay and died it was owing to causes which produced 
callousness of heart and led to the cheapening of 
man’s worth; when either the State or some power- 
ful group of men began to look upon the people as 
a mere instrument of their power; when, by compel- 
ling weaker races to slavery and trying to keep them 
down by every means, man struck at the foundation 
of his greatness. Civilisation can never sustains itself 
upon cannibalism of any form 


13 July, 1915 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

p4c2(D) 

INDIAN CLASSICS 

ONE HUNDRED POEMS OF KABIR. Trans- 
latcd by Rabindranath Tagore, assisted by Evelyn 
Underhill. London; Macmillan and Co. Pp.xiiv. 105. 
4s. 6d. net. 

VIDYAPATI: BANGIYA PADABALI. Translated by 
Ananda Coomaraswamy and Arun Sen. London: 
Old Holborn Press. Pp. xii. 192. 

Little by little we are doing away with the occa- 
sion for reproach which the Germans used to 
fling at us as an Imperial nation (and no doubt 
now fling more heartily than ever) - the reproach 
of our profoundly contented ignorance of Indian 
culture and civilisation. Certain tracts of the earth 
have peculiarly produced some style of intellec- 
tual and spiritual life which has unalterably en- 
nobled human destiny. No intelligent catalogue 
of these exceptional countries could leave out 
India; India would be in it if only as the antith- 
esis of Greece. We arc all supposed to know some- 
thing of Greece, which is dead and buried; but 
India, which is not only living but living in our 
power, might very well, we thought, be left to 
the experts. However, we are not as a nation so 
comfortably in the dark now about India as we 
used to be. That antithesis of India and Greece, 
for instance, is not quite so clear nowadays. It 
used to b* possible to put it somewhat in this 
way: Greece tried to make the best of both worlds 
by putting the other world under the control of 
this world; India tried to do it by putting this 
world under the control of the other world. But 
it has lately appeared that the other world played 
a much more decisive and vehement part in Greece 
than wc used to reckon; and now we begin to 
discover that Indian thought may be none the 
less Indian for rapturously celebrating the glo- 
ries of this present world. Here, for example, are 
two books of translations from thing of what the 
names Kabir and Vidyapati stand for is at least 
henceforth accessible to all of us. It must be frankly 
admitted that our understanding of the Indian spirit 
seems likely to owe more to Indian scholar's like 
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Rabindranath Tagorr and Ananda 
Coomaraswaniy than to the work of English reader 
will find most striking in these two books? In the 
first place, no doubt, he will feel that he is in the 
presence of extraordinarily fine poetry, especially 
when it is communicated through the delicate 
simplicity of Sir Rabindranath’s English. There 
is no resisting this sort of thing: 

The middle region of the sky, wherein the 

spirit dwelleth, is radiant with the music 
of light; 

There, where the pure and white music 
blossoms, my Lord takes his delight. 

There is a little too much anxiety about Mr. 
Coomaraswaniy ’s English; as in his persistent use 
of “olifant” for “elephant,” to convey “by a slight 
suggestion of mystery” the Indian opinion that 
this beast is a type of grace and symmetry. But we 
must not cavil at a work which we can only ^11 
invaluable. Next, however, to the mere sense of 
geart poetry which these two books must certainly 
give, most English readers would probably reckon 
as their noblest quality the superb enjoyment of 
life in them. Both Vidyapati and Kabir arc mys- 
tics; being Indians, they could not very well be 
anything else. But with the melancholy mistrust 
of life, the denial of the wo.ld; which we arc per- 
haps inclined to take as the specifically Indian 
attitude. It is difficult to think of anything more 
profoundly stirring than the way both these In- 
dian poets contrive to focus all their ecstatic en- 
ergies on the other world without in the least 
needing to qualify or disguise world of here and 
now. Vidyapati's flame for the whole range of earthly 
nature, belong not less but more to the present 
world for vision; this mysticism docs not seek to 
mortify, but to glorify, the joys of mundane exist- 
ence. Decidedly, these books should be read not 
simply because they are Indian, and because they 
are Indian, and because India is ours. 

The two books are sufficiently supplied with the 
necessary elucidations; and Vidyapati’s appeal is 
helped by a series of beautiful illustrations from 
Indian paintings. 


16 July, 1915 

THE CHURCH FAMILY NEWSPAPER 

p4(\V) 

THE SOUL OF AN INDIAN POET* 

It is open to question whether many of us realise to 
the full all for which a poet stands. To the more 
Philistine among us he may count as little more 
than a singer of songs which arc as music only to 
the chosen few; or, at most, as a man who flashes 
a light upon the darkness of the world, illuminat- 
ing it for a brief moment, but making little lasting 
impression. Few of us, it must be admitted, have 
the eyes to sec or the hearts to understand that his 
utterances are the outward expression of a spiritual 
conviction, which, whether for good or ill must in 
time (if his work be worthy of the name of poetry) 
play its part in the uplifting or lowering of the 
ideals of those who read and understand. Is it too 
muclL-tD_siiy that it takes a poet to understand and 
appreciate a poet? Not, perhaps, if we take the 
word in a wider sense than that of a poetic crafts- 
man, for surely many a one who could not give 
expression to his thoughts might yet take, by the 
very quality of those thoughts, a very humble place 
in the ranks of the poets? 

Mr. Ernest Rhys, who has given us this de- 
lightful book on Sir Rabindranath Tagore, is, how- 
ever a poet in the fullest sense of the word. We 
feel that it needs a “Seer” to read aright and to 
translate into current coin for us ordinary mortals, 
the soul of a man like this great Indian writer; 
and Mr. Rhys is admirably fitted for the task he 
has brought to so successful a conclusion. He is 
frankly a partisan, "and some of us would perhaps 
find it difficult to go all the way with him in his 
enthusiasm. Nevertheless, he has proved himself 
to be an efficient guide to lead us through the 
magic gardens to which Rabindranath Tagore’s 
genius has brought us. 

Though one can gain a certain insight into the 
personality of a man by his creative art, one is 
always conscious of barriers which can only suc- 
cessfully be passed by a sympathetic biographer. 
The biographer must be one who has known and 


^Rabindranath Tagore: A Biographical Study. By 
Ernest Rhys. (Macmillan. 5s. net.) 
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loved the man whose life he ha^ studied, and in so 
doing has been able to pierce the veil which sepa- 
rates the spirit lying behind his actions, from the 
actions themselves. Mr. Rhys has shown himself to 
be well qualified to do this and to reveal 
Rabindranath Tagore to Western minds. We are 
grateful to him for the biography which has so mani- 
festly been a real labour of love to him. Those to 
whom the poet is as yet a sealed book, will, we 
believe, hasten to become acquainted with him if 
they read Mr. Rhys’s little work from cover to cover 
- while those who already know and love him will 
surely love him more. 


31 July, 1915 

THE INQUIRER 

p377(W) 

THE BENGAU POET AND SEER 

Rabindranatli Tagore: A Biograpkical Study. 
By Ernest Rhys. LONDON: Macmillan Co. 
5s. net. 

To those who read, about two years ago, with the 
surprise of a new joy, Gitanjak, and later, with contin- 
ued though subdued joy, The Gardener and Sadhana, 
some account of the life and spiritual heritage of 
the author of these remarkable works should be 
exceptionally welcome. If Mr. Ernest Rhys disap- 
points them in some measure, in that they turn to 
his book expecting more than he has to give, this 
should not be urged too strongly against him. 
Matters of great interest concerning a personality 
so elect and impressive would doubtless be out of 
reach to an English biographer, and others, though 
known to him, may be justly withheld from the 
publicity of print. Yet it is impossible not to close 
the book with a slightly murmuring protest: “Here 
is too little about the man and too much com- 
ment on his writings, too meagre a story and a 
superfluity of exposition.” For those who really 
care for such unique poetry and prose as Tagore’s 
love best to discover for themselves the truth he 
has to give, the loveliness and the charm with 
which he offers it in words. What they would like 
IS a more connected and plain record of the poet- 


seer’s life in this our everyday world.; whereas, for 
those who do not greatly care for his writings, 
this study would have, in any case, but small signifi- 
cance. Yet some things are told us here of quite 
vital interest, for which we should be thankful to 
Mr. Rhys, and his discussion of the sources of 
inspiration in earlier Indian poets, and the light 
he throws on the opening years of Mr. Tagore’s 
life, are a valuable contribution to our knowledge 
and to our chances of appreciation. 

The chapter entitled “Shanti Niketan,” with its 
excellent account of the school at Bolpur founded 
by the poet, and kept, by his influence and person- 
ality, on so high a level of educational equipment, 
is all that could be wished. The story of that won- 
derful achievement is an illustration of what all 
readers of Gitanjali and Sadhana must have discov- 
ered - that this Eastern seer, this poet of the con- 
templative religious life, is also a man of action, a 
reformer, a lover of deeds that make for human 
progress in this imperfect world. It reminds us of 
that remarkable chapter in Sadhana on “Realisation 
in Action.” We seem to discover the mystic of the 
East and the energetic worker of the West com- 
bined in this bringer of visionary ideals into the 
practical activities of the modern world. “O Woikci 
of the Universe,” he exclaims at the close of that 
chapter, “We would pray to thee to let the irresist- 
ible current of thy universal energy come like the 
impetuous south wind of spring... Let our newly 
awakened powers cry out for unlimited fulfilment 
in leaf and flower and fruit.” 

Some lii^raiy blemishes in Mr. Rhys’s work 
suggest haste in writing or carelessness in correct- 
ing printers’ errors. The reader stumbles on such 
phrases as “A poet who was living in the time of 
Burns and wrote love-songs that something offer his 
passionate sincerity**; “Emotion tied to congenial 
rhythms and concrete forms”; “a savour of childish 
mystery about the girl who is the signal figure”. 
“He (Tagore’s father) provided the congenial at- 
mosphere in which that son’s nature could grow to 
its full flourish**. The words we have italicised, even 
where they make sense, are surely unworthy of such 
a critic and so loyal a promoter of good literature 
as the author of this Study. 

But against all that, let the following passage 
stand for illustration of the many true and lumi- 
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nous statements and appreciations with which these 
pages abound. Speaking of the “Song-olTcrings.*’ 
as the poems of Gitanjali are called, the author says, 
we found in them “an accent that was new to us, 
yet natural as our own hopes and fears. They took 
up our half-formed wishes and gave them a voice; 
they rose inevitably from the life, the imagination, 
and the desires of him who wrote. They were the 
vehicle of a great emotion that surprised its im- 
agery not only in the light that was like music, the 
rhythm that was in the waves and sound itself and 
the light-waves of the sun; but in the rain, the wet 
road, the lonely house, the great wall that shuts in 
the creature-self, the shroud of dust, the night black 
as the black-stone. It was an emotion so sure of 
itself that it made no effort after originality, but 
took the things that occur to us all, and dwelt upon 
them, and made them alive and musical and sig- 
nificant.” 

Mr Rhys tells us that, in the original, “Tagore,** 
IS spell “Thakui.” How grievous that a name so 
much more pleasing to sight and hearing should 
have been changed in English to the harsh prosaic 
Tagore! Is it too late to adopt the Bengali name, 
both in spelling and pronunciation? “Rabindranath 
riiakur” would read and sound so well. 

WJJ. 


5 Atdgusl, 1915 

THE TIMES UTERARY SUPPLEMENT 

p262{\V0 

POEMS OF KABIR 

ONE HUNDRED POEMS OF KABIR. Trmas- 
laced by RABINDRANATH TAGORE mad 
EVELYN UNDERHILL. India Society. (The 
Chiswick Press. 7s. 6d. net.) KABlR’s PO- 
EMS. (Macmillan. 4b. 6d. net.) 

We have here a choice edition of Kabir’s Po- 
ems issued by the India Society, and a replica in 
a cheaper but still very pleasant form by Messrs. 
Macmillan. The work of this fifteenth century In- 
dian mystic and poet will be new to most English 
readers, and will be to many of them a revelation 


of the freedom and boldness of Indian thought. It 
will help them to understand that Hindu religion 
is not a formal system, but a perpetual outflow of 
thought deeply coloured by emotion, and animat- 
ing now this intellectual form now that, as it sweeps 
on to its ever receding goal - the conquest of all 
Nature by an insatiable metaphysic. There is noth- 
ing in which the subtlety and daring of the hu- 
man mind have been more exercised than in this 
apparently unending efflux of philosophic thought 
and in the shapes and symbols by which it seeks 
to make itself apprehensible. But with the passion 
for significant forms, which is so marked a feature 
of Hindu speculation, there has arisen now and 
then, as might have been expected, a passionate 
negation of all forms, the craving for unity with 
the Divine by the road of direction intuition - in 
a word that we call Mysticism. Of this tendency 
we have a striking example in Kabir; and the lit- 
erature of mysticism has certainly been enriched 
by the hundred poems which the India Society 
has fished out of waters not commonly visited by 
European explorers. Miss Underhill was clearly 
the right person to be associated with Sir R. Tagore 
in presenting the works of Kabir to English read- 
ers; and the interesting introduction which she con- 
tributes to the volume contains the main facts about 
the life of the weaver-poet, and criticizes his phi- 
losophy with sympathy. 

Kabir appears to have been of Mahomedan ori- 
gin, but he has no hesitation in declaring his aloof- 
ness from all formal creeds: 

There is nothing but water at the holy bathing 
places; and I know that they are useless, for I have 
bathed in them. 

The images are all lifeless, they cannot speak; 1 
know, for I have cried aloud to them 

The Purana and the Koran are mere words; lift- 
ing up the curtain, I have seen. 

The revelation is everywhere to those who can 
sec. The “Unstnick Music,** of which Kabir con- 
tinually speaks, is always beating at our ears if we 
would but^open them: 

1 shut not my eyes, I close not my ears, I do 
not mortify my body: 

I see with eyes open and smile, and behold 
His beauty everywhere; 
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I utter His name and wliatever I see, it re- 
minds me of Him; whatever I do, it becomes 
His worship. 

These are familiar ideas, but they are here 
presented to us with novel imagery, and in sim- 
ple and beautiful language, from the heart of the 
East 500 years ago. Sir R. Tagore and his col- 
laborator will have given them, we think, a per- 
manent place in the European treasury of devo- 
tional thought. 


31 August, 1915 

THE GLASGOW HERALD 

pl0c6(D) 

THE VOICE OF INDIA 

‘^Rabiiulranatli Tagore: A Biographical Study.** 
By Ernest Rhys. 5s. net. (London: Macmillan 
A Go.) 

At brief intervals during the last few years we have 
had the pleasure of reviewing as they appeared 
the works of Mr. Tagore; nor did the pleasure 
lessen because we knew beforehand the drift of 
what he would say and knew what the nature of 
that pleasure would be. His message was not new, 
though those who made a cult or a lion of him 
seemed to think it new; for the best, of our poets 
had thought in like fashion, and most had spoken 
in his way, since the highest in man is one, if that 
highest be spiritual. What was attractive in the 
poet’s work was his illuminating simplicity. How- 
ever fine the roses of yesterday, his morning’s come 
with a new charm, and the poetry of Mr, Tagore 
had that same charm. The purest and loftiest 
thought of man was uttered in speech that was 
clear as crystal. There was depth but no obscu- 
rity, mysticism without darkness, spirituality 
undivorced from plain living. That the man lived 
what he wrote was probably the root 'of the mat- 
ter, but his real secret was that of the artist - he 
could write what he lived; and even then the English 
reader must miss what only the Bengali could 
perceive, that rhythmical vesture of the thought 
on which all poetry is uplifted as with wings. How 


much we do miss may be gathered from the bio- 
graphical study of Mr Rhys, when we read that 
the songs of Tagore arc sung even by poor men 
wandering through India, and that “if he is an- 
nounced to speak in a hall in Calcutta it is sur- 
rounded by crowds foi whom there is no place 
within and who listen outside for the sound of his 
voice.” When a British poet is as popular as a 
musical comedy or Mr. Lloyd George we shall begin 
to believe that our race, too, has been quickened 
by the breath of the spirit; not that day is very far 
off. If there is any truth in the glimpses we get 
here of Hindu crowds listening rapt to such pure 
song as that of Nimai and Govindu Das, then we 
in the West are yet bur raw barbarians. Of course 
the racial allusive value of Mr. Tagore’s work is 
lost on us. Many of his words and a great part of 
his metaphor are no doubt rich with significance 
to his fellow countrymen - words have blood and 
breed like men and carry inherited power - but 
this will not alone explain his popularity. When 
Irishmen adore Mr. Yeats and Belgians Mr. 
Maeterlinck then the Western world’s great age 
will begin anew. Not that we are altogether with- 
out hope, for Mr. Tagore has received in Britain 
a very genuine welcome, and imperial dream have 
stood humbled before his unworldlincss; and that 
they have been chastened by the appalling vision 
of a militarism that deems itself holy, some of his 
purer spirit may possess our nation when these 
red days are past. 

Mr. Rhys attempts no ordered biography and 
does not s^rk to criticise. His aim - and his chief 
difficulty - has been to make intelligible to us a 
man of alien thought and pace who is yet one of 
ourselves by virtue of his genius as a poet and the 
beauty and nobility of his thought. He is not un- 
successful, but we doubt if it can be done by any- 
one except by some brother Hindu who is steeped 
in the traditions of the West. After all, he has had 
to go by hearsay. We gather that he knows no Bengali. 
Alas! imapne Burns interpreted by one who knew 
no Scots. Heine by one who knew no German. He 
gives us just enough to make us eager for more 
about that Bengali race which has a poetical tradi- 
tion that always nobel and bigger, and we wonder 
if it is entirely true. Picture all Scotland as one 
Burns club, really ardent for poetry and stirred to 
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tears by sheer beauty! Surely one such race would 
convert the world. 

The closing chapters reveal the true reason why 
the poet has found an audience here. In religion he 
says what most of us are thinking “Our only rites 
and ceremonies are self-sacrificing good works,” and 
he has sought to carry the teaching of his Sadhana 
into practice in a school of peace established by 
himself at Shantiniketan. Here, is an atmosphere 
of music, country air, natural life, and kindness, a 
creed, which is also a poet’s dieam, is actually lived, 
and the only basis of true reconcilement between 
East and West established. The East must live, not 
merely dream, and the West must dream nobly, 
not merely progress materially Rabindranath Tagore 
is a reconciler as every true poet in his small way 
IS. The book has several illustrations, four of the 
poet, very simple but impressive. 


7 Sr ptr ruber, 19} 5 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

p4c5fD) 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE: 

A BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY. 

By Ernest Rhys. London, Macmillan & Co. 
pp.xviii. 5s. net. 

Mr. Ernest Rhys is, apparently, at the same dis- 
advantage with regard to Tagore’s writings as most 
of the rest of us. He knows these writings only in 
so far as they have been translated; he has, that is 
to say, a very partial knowledge of a small portion 
of them. On the other hand, he knows Tagore per- 
sonally, and has been at pains to acquire some 
knowledge of the conditions which have governed 
the poet’s creative development. The book is, largely, 
a compilation, but it is a compilation managed and 
informed by acute sympathy with the man and his 
work. Most of Tagore’s English readers will find it 
a suggestive commentary. It supplies us with some 
understanding of the poet’s nature, and enables us 
to “place” him in that remote world of Indian feel- 
ing and Indian custom of which his songs and plays 
and metaphysics are highly individual reflex; in 
particular, it very usefully describes the special artis- 


tic and spiritual movement which prompted Tagore’s 
energies. Mr. Rhys, however, leaves us still hoping 
for a thorough, critical account of Tagore’s work as 
a whole, done by some competent Orientalist. 


10 September, 19 J 5 

THE IRISH TIMES 

p7c3(D) 

KABIR’S POEMS 

These poems are the work of an Indian mystic who 
lived in the fifteenth century, and are remarkable for 
their vigour and range of thought. Born a Moham- 
medan, about the year 1440, Kabir in early life sat 
at the feet of Ramananda, the originator of great 
religious revival in Northern India, but his religious 
passion was innate. Though a Mohammedan, his 
devotion to the Supreme Spirit caused him to de- 
scribe himself as “at once the child of Allah and of 
Rah” [sic]. Intolerant of religious cxclusivism, he 
endeavoured consistently to lead men to the “liberty 
of the children of God”. His poems were written not 
in the literary language, but in the popular Hindi, 
and were deliberately addressed to the people. Re- 
peatedly he sings the praise of the home, the “daily 
round”, with its opportunities for love and self-sac- 
rifice. The sense of all-pervading Spirit impeUed him 
to scorn the yogi and all who thought it necessary 
to cut themselves off from a world permeated with 
love and beauty. Such views were, of course, hereti- 
cal as seen through orthodox Hindu or Moham- 
medan eyes, and Kabir was regarded as a danger- 
ous man. Fearlessly, however, he appraised the “Simple 
Union” with Divine reality as a duty and a joy. Mere 
external observances were distasteful to him. 

“The images are all lifeless, they cannot speak 

I know, for I have cried aloud to them. 

The Piirana and the Koran arc mere words. 

Lifting up the curtain, 1 have seen.” 

The poems, we feel sure, will find many appre- 
ciative readers. They arc charmingly translated, and 
seem to retain all the fresh simplicity of the origi- 
nal expression. 
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“Kabir’s Pcwm” Translated by Rabindranath lagore. 
Assisted by Evelyn Underhill. London: Macmillan. 
4s 6d. net. 

2 October, 1915 

the WARRINGTON EXAMINER 

p7(VV) 

NEW BOOKS 

Rabindranath Tagore: A Biographical Study. 
By Ernest Rhys. London: Macmillan & Go. 
5s. net. 

Mi. Rhys' task, in writing this book, was a very 
difficult one. Mr. Tagore is a poet who has attained 
an enormous vogue in his native country, India, 
and who, through the wonderfully beautiful trans- 
lations into English which he has made of a few of 
his works, bids fair to achieve a great reputation 
among lovers of poetry in this country. But much 
of Mr. Tagore’s work remains untranslated, and, as 
Mr Rhys admits, even the works that are trans- 
lated are said, by those competent to judge, to be 
finer in the original when they were accompanied 
by the Indian music to which they are usually sung. 
It is not an easy task to present a study of a writer 
whose native tongue is unknown outside his own 
country, and of whose works only a few are known; 
yet Mr. Rhys is so keenly sympathetic, he is so 
deeply penetrated with the spirit of Tagore's writ- 
ings and teaching, that notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties, his book is a very valuable commentary on 
the published translations of Mr. Tagore’s work, 
and should do much towards elucidating some of 
their difficulties. 

To anyone unfamiliar with the form of Tagore’s 
translations from his own writings the first impres- 
sion seems to be one of strangeness, but this soon 
gives way to appreciation of its extreme beauty and 
the happiness of the imagery which he employs. 
His English versions have been compared to some 
of the finer passages of the Old Testament, and the 
comparison, in our opinion, is extremely apt. 

The subjects Mr. Tagore chooses for his writ- 
ings are very varied, and he uses as mediums verse, 
prose and drama. He treats of the philosophy of 
life in one volume, and another, he writes of chil- 


dren, and we will quote one exquisite example of 
his art from this book - “ I'he (hescent Moon"‘ 

Ble ss this little heait, (Ins while soul that has 
won the kiss of heaven for our eailh 

He loves the light of thr sun, he loves the sight 
of his mother’s face, 

He has not learned to despise the dust and han- 
ker after gold 

Clasp him to your heart and bless him 
He has come into this land of an hundred cross- 
roads. 

1 know not how he chose from the crowd, came 
to youi door, and giasped your hand to ask his way 
He will follow you, laughing and talking, and 
not a doubt m his heait. 

Keep his trust, lead him straight, and bless him 

The book called “Sadhana”, is a volume of ad- 
dresses and lay-sermons which weie deliveied m 
America and England, and contains the message 
which Mr. Tagore, as a representative of the East 
wishes to give to the West 

Mr. Rhys has the advantage of personal acejuamt- 
anre with Mr 'fagore, and the glim|ises he gives us 
of the impressions made on Mr. Tagore hv the civi- 
lisation of the Western nations are veiy inteiestmg. 
“... he spoke," says Mi. Rhys, “with alarm of the 
temper of the great nations and tin* life of the gieat 
cities like Paris and London, whose love of hixuiy, 
need of sensation, and craving loi excitement were 
up against every finer mstinct he cheiished When 
he spoke of the forces in the western woild which 
he thought must become disruptive and lead to 
trouble, an^i stretched our his hands, it might have 
been the rnoial map of Europe, with its teeming 
continent and restless atoms, that lay spread out 
before him. The major energies, as he viewed them, 
were not constiuctive; they did not make for the 
world’s commonwealth, and by theii nature they 
must come into conflict sooner or later". This was 
said before the war, and in recalling it, Mr. Rhys 
quotes a passage from “Sadhana” bearing on it. 
“Whenever some ancient civilisation fell into de- 
cay and died, it was owing to causes which pro- 
duced callousness of heart and led to cheapening 
of man's worth: when either the State of some 
powerful group of men began to look upon the 
people as a mere instrument of their power, when. 
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by compelling weaker races to slavery and trying 
to keep them down by every means, man struck at 
the foundation of his greatness. Civilisation can never 
sustain itself upon cannibalism of any form’* 

One can, perhaps, partially realise Vi^hat the 
present war must mean to a man with the spiritual 
perceptions of Mr. Tagore. 

There is an extremely interesting section of the 
book devoted to the educadonal establishment which 
Mr. Tagore runs at Shanti Niketan, which shows 
how deep and great is his interest in the future of 
India. 

There is a number of excellent photographs, 
which add gready to the interest of the book. 


10 December^ 1915 

PUBUG OPINION 

p600(VV) 

TAGORE AND HIS BOYS 

Mr. Frederic Rose, a master of an elementary mixed 
school at Stockton Heath, wrote to Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore asking to know what “methods you adopt 
for the unfolding of the mental and spiritual facul- 
ties of your pupils, whether such methods be pecu- 
liarly Oriental or not, or any course of psychologi- 
cal study which I might undertake”. 

Tagore replied in these terms from Jorasanko, 
Calcutta, and the letters are published in the 
Warrington Guardian. 

"To give spiritual culture to our boys was my 
principal object in starting my school in Bolpur. For- 
tunately, in India we have the model before us in the 
tradition of vnir ancient forest schools, where teach- 
ers, whose aim was to realise their lives in God, had 
their homes The atmosphere was full of aspiration 
for the infinite, and the students who grew up with 


their teachers closely united with them in spiritual 
relationship felt the reality of God - for it was no 
mere creed imposed upon them, or a speculative 
abstraction. 

"Having this ideal of a school in my mind, which 
should be a home and temple in one, where teach- 
ing should be a part of a worshipful, I selected this 
spot away from all distractions of town, hallowed 
with the memory of a pious life whose days were 
passed here in communion %vith God. 

"You must not imagine that I have fully realised 
my ideal - but the ideal is there working itself out 
through all the obstacles of the hard prose of mod- 
ern life. In spiritual matters one should forget that 
he must teach others, or achieve results that can be 
measured, and in my school here I think it proper to 
measure our success by the spiritual growth in the 
teachers. In these things, gain to one’s personal self 
is gain to all, like lighting a lamp which is lighting 
a whole room. 

"The first help that onr boys get here on this 
path is from the cultivadoin of love of Nature, and 
sympathy %vith all living creatures. Music is of very 
great assistance to them - the songs being not of the 
ordinary hymn type - dry and didactic, but as full of 
lyric joy as the author could put in them You can 
understand how these songs affect the boys when 
you know that singing them is the best enjoyment 
they choose for themselves in their leisure time, in 
the evening 'when the moon is up, in the rainy days 
when their classes are closed. 

"Mornings and evenings, fiReen minutes* time is 
given them to sit in an open space, composing their 
minds for worship. We never watch them and ask 
questions about what they think in those times, but 
leave it entirely to themselves, to the spirit of the 
place and the time, and the suggestion of the prac- 
tice itself We rely more upon the subconscious in- 
fluence of Nature, of the association of the place 
and the daily life of worship that we live than on 
any conscious effort to teach them. 

««RABINDRANATH TAGORE”. 
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the times educational 

SUPPLEMENT 

pr2(W) 

School Music 
CHILDREN AND OPERA 

Ai one of the performances of opera at the Shaflesbuiy 
Theatre last week there was a small boy seated in 
the stalls who had quite definite opinions. He told 
them to his mother as the opera progressed, and 
occasionally the rest of the stalls had the benefit of 
them. When the ranting tenor took a bar’s rest his 
“I don’t like that one” came piercingly above the 
orchestra. One could not help sympathizing with 
him, although the ranting tenor was an averagely 
good specimen of his kind. The criticism made one 
realize what is the root objection to taking children 
to the opera. To put it bluntly, it is not good enough 
for them; they arc not hoodwinked by its bluster as 
older people often arc. Yet the opera should be one 
of the most natural means of musical education, a 
far more natural one than learning the piano or 
than listening to orchestral music. 

To children the dividing line between speech and 
song is a fine one; there is scarcely any perceptible di- 
vision between musical rhythm and the rhythm of 
physical movement. Every teacher in an elementary 
school or a guild of play centre knows that melody, 
poetry, and dance arc so closely associated in the child’s 
mind that they are best learned together. The singing 
games which permeate the folk-music of every coun- 
try; and in which our own country is, or has been, pe- 
culiarly rich, are nothing more nor less than the op- 
eras which children make up for themselves. Unlike 
older and more prosaic minds, they arc not troubled 
by conscientious scruples about singing things which 
would be spoken in ordinary life, because they do not 
live an ordinary life, or rather they make no hard-and- 
fast •distinctions between ordinary and extraordinary 
life. So when a child greets the tenor with “I don’t like 
that one,” it docs not mean that the tenor is despised 
for singing instead of speaking, but for making a fuss 
about' himself and his emotions and treating them as 
something extraordinary.' 


The singing games of the children’s folklore arc 
lyrical, as grown-up folksong is; their action is sym- 
bolic rather than histrionic. They find the greatest 
common measure of the three arts and draw ex- 
pression out of their union, an expression which is 
beyond the subject matter of any one of them. 

Rabindranath Tagore has recently said some- 
thing about that kind of expression in an article 
called, “The Real and the Ideal.” He had been 
listening to some singing by “a young man and 
two young women, who p>crhaps sing tolerably well,” 
in the saloon of the liner which carried him back 
to India; and listening, as he always listens, with 
the heart of a child and the brain of a man, he put 
his conclusion as follows: 

What I mark invariable in all of them is a strong 
emphasis both in the tunes as well as in the voice of 
the singers. The effort and emphasis, I notice, are 
not an integral part of the songs themselves, but arc 
urged and impelled, to a large extent, from without. 
It betrays an evident desire to make the emotions 
quite palpable and obvious to the listeners by this 
urging and straining of both voice and tune. 

Of course, it is natural that when we express any 
emotion our voice rises and falls with the rise and 
fall of the feelings expressed. But music is not an 
imitation of nature, neither is it allied in any way of 
histrionism. If we confound the one with the other 
we should repress the pure form of music ... 

I do not care to know how the lover actually 
feels when I listen to a love song, but I must find out 
the feeling of that feeling, that inner and delicate feeling 
which alone can be translated into music. 

Now it is with that inner and delicate feeling 
that opera essentially has to do; and the great 
composers of operas, whose works have become 
classics, have always kept it in view. They have 
worked with the conviction that they had some- 
thing more to do than merely to gpve urgency to 
the contrasted emotions of their characters by one 
vivid musical phrase after another. That is what 
justifies the claim put forward that all great oper- 
atic music is also symphonic. The symphonic sense 
- that is, the development of an idea which is larger 
than the sum of its component parts - gives life 
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A. X. (’rnTRiK I 

0}tw. iMtf. Urn. n. I JMMrr C. R. p. x. 


THE OAItSMEN. 


l>o ytM lirar iIm roar of cloolli thfongh th<* hii^h r>( dUtaiici*, 

And iHoi owftil call muiMt Arr-flouciU miwI |K>t>on clouds and tlio n’n'atio of mrth and 
ftky in mortal combat. 

—The CapjUiin** call to atccr the Miip tovrardt a wicrc yet unnamed ? 

Kof that time ia over— tlio tiainiani time in tha^port — 

WImto tho Mnio old atore it bytifthf utid void In an andicaa round. 

Wlicrt dead things gather in tna oxhauaticn and emi>tincMi of truth. 


»oxhauation and em|>tincMi of truth. 


Tttf7 wake iin in audden fear and aak. ** romradi*ii. what m the lioiir of tlic night T 
•hail open the golden gate of the new dawn . 

Tb# murky clouda havr blotted out all atant— 

\\"ho are there to nee the beckoning linsrr of the day . 

They ruah out with oara in hand, the bfd« are rinpti^ in the hoiiM*. tlie motlier prajst 
the ailent wife watchea by the d^icir. 

The wail of aeparation aweopa the aky like nithing wiaga of night binU. 

.\fMl there ringa the Captain^a voieo in the dark. 

Coma, railom. for tlio tune in tlio haven m #%Tr ! *' 

.\n the black evila in tha world have oyeHloiml tlieir banka. 

Yet. darmen. take your placea' with the blewiiiig of eomiw in ymtr toida ! 

do >*ou blame, broihera ! Bow your hrada down ! 

Tlio ain hM been youri and oiira. 

Tlia heal growing in tho lieari of Ood (or age# — 

Tha cowardioo of the weak, tha arroganra of tha atrong. the greed of fat praipcrilt^V 
tha rancor of tha dgfirivc^ pride of fan% and insult to man — 

Haa burat Cod*a peaor. raging in Iform. 

Lika a ripe pod. let tbe tempest break ila lieart into pieces, scattering thundrm, 
Htop.your Muatar of abuaa and acif-praiee. my friends. 

And wHb the calm of ailent prayer on ^-our brows tail forward to ilio shore of the naw 
world. 

We bass known ains and e^^ 9vrty da^ and death we have met. 

They past over our world lika elou^ mocking us with their trannient lightning lai^glitgn 


Soddcnly they hava atopped, grawing atupandous. 
And man muat aland bciora them eavmg — 

** wa do not laar you, O MoneUr ! lor wa hkra 


** Wa do not laar you, O MoneUr ! lor wa hkra Kvrd eveiy* moment of our life by ccft- 
quering you. 

** And wo die with tha faith that Peaea ia true, and Good b tnir. wid tnie is tKs 
etcmal Onar 

If tha Deathkaa dwoll not m tha haart of daaih. 

If glad wisdom bloom not buraUng tha sheath ol/tarrow. 

If am do not db of fiu own tovaannmt. 

If prida bmak iot under iU load of drcoralioiie. 

Then whenaa aqpsm the hopa that drivaa tliaea men from tlimr hameelii:£i.en imhihi 


to thaw death in tha aomkig light I 

Shall tha vahw ni tha martym* blood and moilim* team ba utterly loti in tha duet of 
tha eatgl^ not buymg Heaven with their pries T 
dad whmllin nnmU hb —rtal hmmie, b not thaBoundlUe looielidl.lhat wnmilH 


RABlMDRAIIAm TdOOMk 


Fig. 23 Tagore's poem In The Times 

28 Januiry 1916. p9 
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like to “Here come three dukes a-riding” and to 
Le Now di Figaro, in spite of all the difference 
between their dimensions. The lack of it places 
the operas of the modern Italian school definitely 
outside the pale of classical opera. They arc for 
rver insisting upon transitory emotions of the 
histrionic kind. Singers who are not by nature artists 
arc content with this - in fact, make it their chief 
aim, like the singers whom Tagore heard. But the 
unsophisticated listener, be he an Oriental poet 
or a child fresh froip his games, is not deceived. 
The pity is that the child so soon becomes sophis- 
ticated; and in London, at any rate, we do every- 
thing to spoil his instinct by a succession of Christ- 
mas pantomimes and plays with rapid and mean- 
ingless music. 

The whole business of opera performance in 
this country is at present too chaotic for anything 
else to be possible, but there is no reason why it 
should always be so. People are already taking the 
matter much more seriously than they did. Covent 
Garden is closed, temporarily, at any rate. Sir 
Thomas Beecham has educated both himself and 
his public in the few years in which he has been 
at work. The compan) at the Shaftesbury has great 
possibilities for usefulness. But none of these be- 
neficent circumstances is the root of the matter. 
What is far more likely to give an intelligent ap- 
preciation of music and drama in the future is the 
cultivation of song and dance and poetry, which 
begins to thrive outside the opera itself. The work 
begun by the games of infant schools and going 
on to such institutions as the Folk-dance School 
at Stratford, Miss Margaret Morris’s dancers, Mr, 
Rutland Boughton’s Operatic School at Glaston- 
bury is gradually spreading. What one would like 
to see would be some attempt to give a scries of 
operas, carefully chosen and carefully done, spe- 
cially for the benefit of such audiences as arc drawn 
to Miss Kimpton’s Orchestral Concerts for Young 
People. They need not have any elaborate acces- 
sories of scenery; the orchestral music could be 
arranged for a small* body of players; the actors 
might be - in fact, probably had better be - chiefly 
intelligent amateurs. But the one thing which would 
have to be of the first class would be the musical 
and dramatic ensefnbU, so that no youthful critic 
should exclaim “I don’t like this one.” 


J6 March, 1916 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

pl28(W) 

TAGORE AND GEORGE CALDERON 
THE MAHARANI OF ARAKAN 

Founded on the story of Sir Rabindranath Tagore. 
By GEORGE CALDERON. (Griffiths. 4s. 6d. net.) 

There can be no longer any hope, it appears, that 
George Calderon, “missing** in Gallipoli, will ever 
revisit the theatre for which, had he lived, he would 
have perhaps done sterling work. In a sense, this 
little book is a kind of memorial to him, though 
not, we hope, the only memorial in literary form 
that he is to receive. The play is one that he adapted 
for the Indian Art and Dramatic Society, which 
gave a number of successful performances of it. 
Founded on a story by Sir Rabindranath Tagore, 
it tells how the King of Arakan, in the guise of 
a peasant, wooed and won Amina, daughter of 
Shah Suja of Delhi, who was living in conceal- 
ment in the hut of a poor fisherman, because the 
King’s fatlicr had put her own father to death. 
She knows that she is a princess, but, in spite of 
all that her proud and vengeful sister, Rosheneara, 
has to say, she likes her humble life and has learned 
to love this supposed peasant, who under the name 
of Dalia, has served her with faithful and homely 
devotion. And then, at last, it is revealed that he 
is the King of Arakan, and old feuds are healed 
in love. 

For George Calderon, this was not a charac- 
teristic wnrk, as reference to his other plays would 
show, but a pleasant little excursion. There is much 
more in the book and rightly, of Tagore than of 
Calderon. Mr. K.N. das Gupta has collected in 
the introductory matter some extracts from esti- 
mates and accounts of Sir Rabindranath and his 
work. Mr. Ramananda Chatterjec, after pointing 
out that through Sir Rabindranath Tagore Bengali 
literature has outgrown its provincial character, 
and becomes “fit to fraternize with world-litera- 
ture,” goes on to touch on the political views of 
this poet and mystic, descendant of mystics and 
poets. There is no chauvinism, he tells us, in Sir 
Rabindranath. He wishes the East to take what it 
can from the West, as one man will take without 
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servility from another. “The yoke of the stranger 
is largely a consequence and a symptom”; for to 
the poet-reformer it seems that “the chains of 
inertness, cowardice and ignorance, of selfishness 
and pleasure-seeking, of superstition, of custom, 
of authority, of priestcraft, and of the letter of the 
shastras, constitute our real bondage.” The Rev. 
C-F. Andrews tells us how Tagore’s songs are not 
only read in books; they arc sung to music and 
pass from mouth to mouth all over India; even in 
districts where their dialect is strange men sing 
them and love them. He is the voice of modern 
Bengal, and of far more than that, more even than 
of modern India - of love and peace and spiritual 
freedom all the world over. The fragment taken 
from Mr. W.B. Yeat’s introduction to the India 
Society’s edition of “Gitanjali” will be familiar to 
many readers; but those who arc not yet well up 
in the work of Tagore might find the little volume 
before us useful as a first step in the study of a 
great and beautiful mind. Though The Maharani of 
Arakan cannot compare with Chitra or The Post- 
Office^ it is charming and significant. 


27 April, 1916 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

p203(W) 

Section: DRAMA 
Title; CAUPH FOR A DAY: 

By K.N. Dasgupta 

Caliph for a day: An amusing comedy. Indian Music 
Arranged for Pianos. Remarks on Indian Music by 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore. 


2 May, 1916 

THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 

p57(\V'; 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore will have an article on 
the closing of the Presidency College in the next 
issue of the Modern Review, an Indian monthly. 


India, he says, wants Englishmen, otherwise the 
purpose of Indian history will remain unfulfilled, 
but ”we must have entrance to their hearts, not 
merely to their office rooms.” He continues:- 

Becausc the Bengalis have become a mere adjec- 
tive to the Englishmen, signifying dislike, it has become 
difficult for the latter to feel our reality. I had hoped 
that Bengali youths might have been taken as volun- 
teer to serve in this present war. If we could sacrifice 
our lives - so I thought - in the same cause with the 
English soldiers, we should at once become rcti to 
them, and claim fairness at their hands ever after. 

I entreat those in authority to bear this in mind, 
that we could have hoped that the Young Bengal of to- 
day might have carried reverence and love for English- 
men into the world from those universities where they 
haul come in touch with their English professors. This 
would have surely happened if, as gurus, these teachers 
had been able to win their hearts when their hearts were 
fully susceptible to love. But, on the contrary, if this re- 
lation between teacher and student be founded on fear 
and hate and punishment, then the poison of the dis- 
ease will be driven from the blood into the very vitals. 
Distrust of all Englishmen will be transformed into an 
instinct from one generation to another. 


18 September, 1916 

THE TIMES ' 

p9c2(D) 

Section: *^IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN NEWS 
ITEMS” 

“Sir Rabindranath Tagore has arrived at Seattle, 
U.S.A. He will remain in America .several weeks. 
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• •a aiMt to 

aacad *' to a 
a front of ail 
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wart ofBeara. 
fstanaion on 
tainad naar 
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tuba Trmcli, 
■trong work 
tfoliblaaoroa 
aa partiaular 
val plataau^ 
etainad ainea 
vaiy naarly 
t Um aaaanca 
to ba varia- 
Tba anamy 
day to day 
9 aro kept in 
and ^ppi'*- 
r la Um pn-| 


M la aot aa 


r.ioaa lor iiirir j, meaa grirvarn'ca 

wrn» righlod ,tlia aapftly of nuraca woold ba ade- 
quate. 


Mr. Lloyd (irora#i had an audjrncc of 
at Windaor Caatla on Saturday. 


the King 


THANKSQIVINO. 


Thoaa uho walk on the path of pride 
oruahing tha lowly life under ihair tread 
apraading thair footprinu in blood 
upon tlie tender grean of thy earth. 

Let them rejoice, and thank thee. Lord, 
for tha day la tbeira. 

, But thou haai dene uap in leaving me with 
tlia humble I 

whoae doom it la to auffer 

and bear the burden of power. I 

and hide thair faeea and atifle their aoba in! 

tba dark. ! 

For arary throb of thair pain 

haa pu b od in the aecrat depth of thy night, 
and at-ary inault hae heap gathared 
in thy jpoat eOenia, 

And tlia morrow ia tliaira, 

O Son, riaa upon tba hbtding baaria 
. hlnaanminf m flower e tba morning 
and iba tmahUgbl rara lr t af prida 
likUbi ^ ^ Miag. 

JUUUVDIIAMAm TAOOBli 



Bwliah 

pifindiai 


Fig. 26 Tagore’s poem in Th€ Times 

18 September 1916, p9 


2/ SepUmber, 1916 

THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 

pl40(W) 

WHERE TAGORE TEACHES 

THE BOLPUR SCHOOL 

An Indian correspondent sends us the following 
account of the school taught by Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore, who is now on a visit to Japan and the 
United States, and one of whose poems was pub- 
lished in The Times last Saturday: 

Everyone has heard of Sir Rabindranath Tagore, 
many have come to know him through his works; 
but few. I believe, have been told of 4iis school at 
Bolpur. A short account of it, therefore, by one who 
has been a resident there for a number of years will 
be of interest to readers of the Educational Supplement. 
From Calcutta one goes about a hundred miles 
north-eastward and gets down on a shabby litdc 


platform. A weather-beaten tin shed protects the 
traveller from sun and rain. The traveller walks 
amidst rural sights and sounds down the long me- 
andering road that lies ahead of him, like a huge 
red scimitar. He secs around him a vast plain spot- 
ted with li'de villages surrounded by clusters of 
palm and J-amboo trees. The red hillocks in the 
distance merge into the horizon. He meets the coun- 
try swains on their way to the market or returning 
from the nearest town with their purchases. He 
greets the passing cartman on liis bullock-can, singing 
merrily. The world around him is a world of peace 
and rest. On the traveller goes until he reaches a 
two-storeyed, brick-built house. This is the 
Shantiniketan, the “Abode of Peace.” Maharshi 
Devendranath Tagore chose this spot and built this 
house for his religious meditations. Close to it is 
situated the Mandir, or prayer-hall, built of wood 
and glass. In this spacious hall Rabindranath 
preaches to the students of his school. Most of the 
religious discourses published in his Sadhana were 
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c.iginally delivered here and appeared in the vol- 
''mes entitled “Shantineketan *’ From the 
Shaniinikctan one goes about a hundred yards south 
and finds a number of large rooms, brick-built and 
thatched with straw. These are the school build- 
ings. The rooms admit of abundant light and ven- 
tilation. 

The object of starting the school was to give 
Indian lads an education which is moral as well as 
secular, and thereby to provide what is a crying 
need in Bengal. Boys above twelve years of age arc 
not admitted. All the boys, big and small, are board- 
ers. A boy is not put into the same class for all his 
subjects. Thus, one who is proficient in English is 
allowed to read in a higher English class; and if at 
the same time he is weak in mathematics he reads 
in a lower group for that subject. This process goes 
on until he reaches a certain general standard of 
proficiency. He is then placed in the class which 
prepares him and sends him up for the matricula- 
tion examination. The teachers live in the same 
room with the students, so the former are always 
at hand to help the little ones. I’he teachers also 
take the boys out into the open fields, giving them 
lessons fmm life and nature. The boys (Except those 
preparing for the University examination) are not 
allowed to study in the evening. This time is occu- 
pied more pleasantly for them. I'he teachers enter- 
tain them with stories and elementary experiments 
in sciences. The boys also have literary and debat- 
ing clubs, and at certain intervals dramatic repre- 
sentations of plays written for them by Tagore, who 
himself generally takes part in those that arc held 
at the close of every session 

The school is not affiliated to the University. 
The boys appear at the matriculation examina- 
tion (the institution is only a school, be it remem- 
bered) as private students The authorities of the 
school are thus not hampered by the University 
rule and regul.aiions, and can work upon those 
methods which they believe to be most conducive 
to the development of the students. The boys’ 
physique is not neglected. Many games, both eastern 
and western, arc provided for in the open air. The 
classes arc held out-doors under the tree, a fact 
which is largely responsible for the health and vigour 
of the pupils. 

A word now as to the moral education given at 
Bolpur school. Its chief aim is to make the boys 


strong in their power of resisting the temptations 
and overcoming the difficulties that lie between them 
and their idea. Na^amatma Valahinena lavya (the soul 
can never be realized by the weak), says our scrip- 
ture. The boys do all their work themselves. Ex- 
cept the cook and his mates, there are no servants. 
They rise very early in the morning, and after 
performing some physical exercises, they bathe in 
water which they have themselves drawn from the 
well. After bath, they sit down in the vast open 
field to pray. Each is allowed to pray in his own 
way. After the prayer, which generally takes ten 
minutes, they assemble together and sing Vedic 
hymns. Their voices rise into the blue skies, and 
who knows that they do not reach the Throne? 

The boys arc encouraged to do social services. 
They go about the villages, like the Christian mission- 
aries, with books and medicitie, which they distrib- 
ute to the villagers. Without respect of persons or 
castes they attend to the sick. It is common to see 
a Brahmin boy of the school speaking words of 
comfort and administering relief to some poor 
“untouchable.” Thanks to their enterprise, night 
schools have also been founded for the benefit of 
such low-caste people. And as they return from the 
villages, with clear sky and a soft moon overhead 
and the giant trees around, do they not hear His 
silent footsteps in the darkness, and feel that he 
comes, he comes, he ever comes? 


8 November, 1916 

THE DAILY EXPRESS 

p2c5(D) 

Secdoni TO.DAY*S BOOK REVIEWS 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 

By SIDNEY DARK 

**Frttit-Gatlicring’*. By Sir Rmbiadruath Tagore. 
(MaemkUan. 4a. 6d.) 

^Hungry Stones and Other Stories’* by Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore. (Macmillan. 5s.) 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s new poem “Fruit-gath- 
ering” has his characteristic sympathy and affinity, 
not only with ail men, but with all the world. The 
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Indian poet has nothing of wild Western passions. 
It would not seem that life is to him a thrilling- 
adventure, but life is beautiful and the world is 
lovable, and with all the confusion he feels ail the 
time that events follow one another according to a 
mysterious but perfect plan. His gende optimism 
finds delightful expression in the following:- 

I have kiued this world with my eyes and my 
limbs; I have wrapt it within my heart in numberless 
folds; I have flooded its days and nights with thoughts 
till the world and my life have grown one - and I 
love my life because I love the light of the sky so 
unwoven with me. 

If to leave this world be as real as to love it - 
then there must be a meaning in the meeting and 
the pardng of life. 

If that love were deceived in death, then the canker 
of this deceit would eat into all things, and the stars 
would shrivel and grow black. 

Sir Rabindranath's stories are as individual as 
his poems. There is the same insistent understand- 
ing of the essentials and the same ever-present pity. 
The writing is beautiful, and Sir Rabindranath has 
on occasion a very charming humor. The first story 
in this volume is occult and creepy. It is supposed 
to be narrated in a railway waiting-room, and at 
the end the hearers conclude that the whole thing 
is a fabrication. 

“The discussion that followed ended in a life- 
long rupture between my theosophist kinsman and 
myself.” Indeed, a human conclusion to a ghost 
story. 

The second story, “The Victory,” tells of a con- 
test between a gende, dreamy poet and a loud- 
mouthed, cocksure rival. The loud-mouthed one 
swayed the judges by his emphasis:- 

“The atmosphere was completely cleared of all 
illusion of music, and the vision of the world around 
seemed to be changed from its freshness of tender 
green to the solidity of a high road levelled and 
made hard with crushed stones.” 

Could an idea be conveyed more perfectly or 
more completely? 


23 November, 1916 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

p559-560(W) 

POEMS AND TALES BY TAGORE 

FRUIT-GATHERING. By SIR RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE. (Macmillan. 4b. 6d. net) 

HUNGRY STONES AND OTHER STORIES. By 
SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Translated from 
the original Bengali by various writers. 
(Macmillan. 5s. net.) 

Readers of The Times will be glad to know that the 
new volume of poems by Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
contains “The Oarsmen”. “Thanksgiving”, and other 
fine poems of the wai which he has contributed to 
its pages. “Fruit-gathering” is the successor to 
“Gitanjali”. or “Song Offerings”; and, like that first 
book, which made Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s po- 
etry known to English readers, it fills one with a 
desire to know Bengali so as to be able to read the 
poems in the original. Partly because so we might 
enjoy the “subtlety of rhythm”, the “untranslatable 
delicacies of colour”, of which the originals are said 
to be full, and know these poems relieved of the 
occasional limpness of form and flatness of music 
which even Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s English prose 
cannot wholly avoid. 

Listen, my heart, in his flute is the music of the 
smell of wild flowers, of the glistening leaves and 
gleaming water, of shadows resonant with bee’s wings 
The f. :c steals his smile from my friend’s lips 
and spreads it over my life. 

That is, technically, one of the most beautiful 
things in the book. Yet even here we crave for the 
strict form, wondering perhaps whether the formal 
equivalent of the original would not be some exqui- 
site piece of minute grandeur by Father John Tabb. 
And there is another reason for demanding verse. 
In verse we might learn these poems the more easily 
by heart. They a* e scarcely things to be read in a 
book. They are things to be drawn into the deepest 
privacy of the spirit and there brooded over, sung, 
and prayed in stillness and seclusion. In their Eng- 
lish dress they are hard to learn by heart. 

The mystery and the special quality of them is 
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that, being the words of a mystic, they are still 
poems of the common world we know. They are 
not the thoughts of a hermit or a monk in his cell. 
There is no renunciation of this world’s beauty and 
homely detail. They take in the common life on 
their way to the truth that transcends it. It is natu- 
ral that now and then the poet should sing his 
emancipation from the trivial claims and desires at 
the call of “the Eternal Stranger”: 

Now when a glad whirlwind has overthrown me 
in the dust, I laugh and roll on the earth at thy feet 
like a child; and should chant the new lightness 
and laughter of the freed spirit: 

I care not to haunt the mouldy stillness, for I go 
in search of everlasting youth; I throw away all that 
is not one with my life nor as light as my laughter. 

I run through time and, O my heart, in your 
chariot dances the poet who wings while he wanders. 

'Fhe way to victory and freedom lies through 
defeat; this poet, like many another, is urgent to tell 
us that gain is utter loss; and yet there is no trace in 
him of the fear that runs away from this or that in 
life and denies beauty through mistrust of self. The 
key to all is love; and who shall say where human 
love ends and divine love begins? Something of the 
same acceptance is to be fo ind in the narrower and 
lower-flying dreams of Rossetti: and curious instruc- 
tion might be drawn from a study of the way in 
which Meredith approaches the same ideas from the 
opposite direction. But the very “human” and beau- 
tiful love-songs of 'I’agore not so much lead us to- 
wards as place us securely in the region of divine 
love; ap,d the body shares in that pure and ultimate 
life of which the pilgrim is ever in search. 

The joy ran from all the world to build my body. 
The lights ot the skirs kissed and kissed her till she 
woke 

riowers of hurrying summers sighed in her breath 
and voices of winds and water sang in her move- 
ments 

1 he passion of the tide of colours in clouds and 
in forests flowed into her life, and the music of all 
things caressed her limbs into shape 

She is my bride - she has lighted her lamp in my 
house. 


“In my house” - in the house of me who am 
more than she is, but am incomplete without her. 
So this human world plays its part in the true life 
of which the poet celebrates the beauty and the 
joy the life that faces and includes death. The process 
of living in the body is the process of preparing 
something perfect out of a precious material, to be 
imaged by flowers, music, light, which is known as 
life - a thing worthless “in the hands of the unmeaning 
hours”, or when “squandered among the shadows”, 
but of infinite worth in the hands of love. 

The stories in “Hungry Stones” tell of many 
sides of modern Indian life and thought, and be- 
sides being very good stories are full of suggestive 
detail. Some arc allegorical, some delightfully comic 
in their studies of character; at least one is more 
than a little disturbing in its revelation of what 
Indian people think about British rulers. In many 
of these stories Indian women arc revealed in a 
manner that perhaps no one but an Indian writer 
could achieve. Through all of them runs, as one 
might expect, an understanding tenderness, which 
lights up the dark corners of the strangeness, which 
separates East from West, and brings the reader 
closer to the common humanity while exhibiting 
clearly the diflcrcnces in spiritual and practical 
standard. 


29 November, 1916 

THE DAILY TELEGRAPH 

p4c4(D) 

Section: CURRENT LITERATURE 

HUNGRY STONES 
(MACMILLAN. 5s. net.) 

Read in their original Bengali by those who have 
breathed the mystical atmosphere of the East, we 
can well believe that Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s 
collected stories will make a strong appeal. In their 
translated fbrm his talcs, while undeniably original, 
lose some of their subtle charm, especially in the 
non-langurous age in which we at present live. Nev- 
ertheless, though its market may be restricted, this 
work of a distinguished Indian writer deserves rec- 
ognition. It contains descriptive passages of rare vigour 
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and beauty, and, is cmbcllishccf with imagery of a 
delicate and disdnetive character. “Hungry Stones*’ 
is by no means the best of Tagore’s bunch, however 
much of its central idea - that of a palace, symboli- 
cal of unrequited passion and unsadsfied longing, 
whose stone steps devour every intruder - may grip 
the Lmaginadon. It is too loosely constructed, its modf 
too deeply masked, for the average English reader 
to follow with sustained interest. 

In some of his other stories, such as “Vision” or 
“The Victory”, especially the former Sir 
Rabindranath touches a higher point. His study of 
a doctor’s wife, who, loosing her sight through the 
selfishness of her husband, yet retains a fresh love 
and a faith unbroken, is finely conducted its moral 
sure and sacred. Few writers have conceived a story 
which proves more strikingly that those whom a 
sudden gust of passion brings down to the dust can 
rise up again with a strong impulse for goodness, 
while those who by some outer parasidc growth 
choke out their inner life reach a paralysis which 
knows no healing. “The Devotee” is another story 
which should not be missed; since it interprets the 
religion of the East in a manner at once novel and 
arresting. We repeat that as studies of Bengali life 
most of these tales are weirdly engaging; as fiction 
they will not suit - and doubtless were not written 
to suit - all tastes. 


8 Decembeiy 1916 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE 

p6c5(D) 

Secdon: BOOK OF THE DAY 
The Han and Tagore 

A literary item of news finds its way here from 
Germany, via America. It is that Rabindranath 
Tagore’s play “Chitra,” has recently been produced 
in Berlin. As those who have read it jvill know, it 
deals with the Feminist movement in India, Tagore 
must feel himself highly honoured by the unasked 
patronage of the Prussian. He will also recall the 
words of another poet “The Prussian eagle’s beak 
is red.” 


B December, 1916 

MONTROSE STANDARD AND ANGUS AND 

mearns register 

p6c2-3(W) 

Froit-Gathering. By Sir Rabindranath Tagore. 
(London.! Macmillan & Co.). 4. 6d. 

The eighty-six poems in this volume from a se- 
quel to the author’s “Gitanjali (Song Offerings),” 
are translated by himself from the original Bengali. 
“Fruit-Gathering” shares its predecessor’s distinc- 
tive qualities - a melodiously rhythmic prose, lofty 
and deep thinking, suggestive parable, and spir- 
itual insight. Like others of Sir Rabindranath’s 
productions, a great part of its value and fasci- 
nation lies in its being an addition to the self- 
interpretation of Eastern mysticism, and a new 
avenue that is opened by an oriental to the heart 
and mind of the dreamy, metaphysical and in- 
tensely-religious East. By reason of both the as- 
surance of authenticity implied by source, and 
the charm inseparable from the nature and spon- 
taneous product of the East, it carries a student 
further than the most sympathetic exposition of 
the Western explorer, an intellectual foreigner and 
spiritual alien. The difference between a revela- 
tion of the Hindoo soul and mentality from within, 
and an interpretation of them by Western schol- 
ars from without is vast, although rather to be 
felt than defined in words. In “Fruit-Gathering” 
we have at once the product and the comment, 
the revelation and the key. It carries us to a realm 
beyond the mfines of Occidental systems, where 
poetry, philosophy, metaphysics, and religion meet 
and mingle, each the fit counterpart and handmaid 
of the other, in the rarefied atmosphere of which 
our beings may labour for a space, but where at 
length comes a new sense of security and peace. 
Not everyone perhaps can breath it, but happy 
he who, even measurably, can enjoy its stimulat- 
ing purity upon the heights the poet serenely 
treads, communing with the Infinite and peering 
into the enveloping mysteries of being, purpose, 
and destiny. Anything so ethereal as the bulk of 
these song-offerings is not to be subjected to 
analysis but assimilated, and only so can their 
spiritualising effect be felt. It is true what he sings 
in No. XXIII. 
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“Thr peer’s mind floats and dances on the waves 
of life amidst the voices of wind and water 

“Now when the siin has set and the darkened 
sk\ draws down upon the sea. like drooping hashes 
upon a wrary eye, it is time to take away his pen, 
and let his thoughts sink into the bottom of the deep 
amid the eternal secret of that silence ’’ 

He has gone where words are well-nigh mean- 
ingless, and the richest eloquence is silence. Mean- 
ings we can find, sometimes after tantalising chase, 
in such as the dialogue between the king and the 
saint Narotham, and in the very beautiful conver- 
sation between the poet, Tulsideas, and the widow 
who, wishing to follow her dead husband to heaven, 
came to find him living with herself - ‘“In my heart 
is mv lord, one wdth me,’ said the woman,” but 
there are others that elude the verbal mould of 
expository criticism. They must be left to steal like 
incense over the dream ng reader, and to carry him 
as it rises whither the poet points. Meanings, moreo- 
ver, discover themselves in the dreaming, and there 
is the poet’s unread letter for precedent. 

“Let me hold it to my forehead and press it to 
my heart 

“When the iiighi growls still and stars come out 
one by one, I will spread it on my lap and stay 
silent. 

“The rustling leaves will read it aloud to one, 
thr rushing stream will chant it, and the seven wise 
stars will sing it to me from the sky 

"I cannot find what I seek. I cannot understand 
what I would learn, but this unread letter has light- 
ened my burdens and turned my thoughts into songs,” 

So the most evasive of the poet’s verse turns to 
singing, and what matter if the interpretation be 
not exactly correct, so long as the music be beau- 
tiful, and the song kindle thoughts of beauty? The 
main thing i^ to invite the poet’s mood, to try to 
reach his thought by intuition, and “en rapport” 
with him to catch the effluence of his “Fruii-Gaih- 
ering.” 


9 December, 1916 

THE INQUIRER 

p594-595(\V) 

A Wanderer in London Bookshops 

[This is a collective review of books published in 
that year. Only the relevant paragraphs arc cited heie ) 

... Leaving the work which has been directly in- 
spired by the war and its call to heroism out of 
account, we have had several volumes of golden 
verse to add to the shelf which holds the books of 
W.B. Yeats, and William Watson and Rabindranath 
Tagore and other postulants for admission to the 
rank of the immortals ... 

... A notice of Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s new 
volume of poems “Fi'iiit-Gatheiing” (^^acmillan & Co., 
4s. 6d. net.) has already appeared in these columns 
There is no need to repeat words of praise. The wise 
will prove their truth by taking many of these short 
snatches of song, with their gem-like beauty, into their 
own hearts. His prose volume “Hungry Stones and 
Other Stories’* has its roots in die same world. They 
are not merely tales. Like Tolstoy’s short stories they 
contrive to be parables of spiritual things without los- 
ing their tender human appeal. 


9 December, 1916 

THE IRISH TIMES 

p8c5-6(D) 

TAGORE’S POEMS* 

The coming into English literature of the work 
of Sii Rabindranath Tagore was the occasion for 
enthusiastic encomiums being showered upon it. 
His unusual and naive vision struck chord until 
then usherd in these islands. His verse form, too, 
had an archaic appeal. It was said the mind of 
the inscrutable East was being expressed in the 
language of the West, that muscular English was 
being used in a subtle way to teach the delicate 
traceries of thonght from the mind of an oriental 

*“Fruii-Gathcring” by Sir Rabindranath Tagore. 
London: Macmillan, 4/6. 
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Zogi. In Tagore’s latest volume the poems have 
the appeal one has learned to expect. Their na- 
ivety is, however, less alluring. His “Songs like 
birds from the lonely land of snow are winging 
to build their nests in my heart against the warmth 
of its April, and I am content to wait”. These 
words from one of his poems suggest his beauti- 
ful, delicate thought. They also indicate, perhaps, 
why the work now before us does not captivate 
our attention so completely as the earlier poems. 
Tagore’s allegiance to what seems to be his own 
verse-form has become a trifle monotonous. The 
negation of rhyme and metre as we know it, which 
at first gave his poems and effect of weird sim- 
plicity, has become a stumbling block. Still the 
present volume is full of beautiful thoughts, po- 
etic themes:- 

“I ran through time and, O my heart, in your 

chariot dances the poet who sings while he wanders”. 

Tagore’s work is still a joy and an inspiration, 
but we doubtless arc suffering disenchantment by 
familiarity. 


9 December, 1916 

THE OUTLOOK (Ghristmms Supplement) 

p57l(VV) 

Section: FAIRY TALES 

Hungry Stones, by Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
(Macmillan, 5s, net.) - 

There is a sumptuous Eastern touch about these 
stories which have been so picturesquely translated 
from the original Bengali by various writers. They 
arc not strictly fairy-tales, but they arc so fanciful 
as almost to come under that category. And they 
have the same poignant inevitability as a fairy-tale. 
It is difficult to think of a more beautiful or a sad- 
der story than “My Lord, the Baby”. It reads like 
an old ballad and has the same tragic directness as 
a talc from the Old Testament. English readers are 
under a real debt of gratitude to the translators of 
these haunting stories. 


12 December, 1916 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

p5c2(D) 

HUNGRY STONES AND OTHER STORIES By 
Sir Rabindranath Fagore. London- Macmillan and 
Co. Pp.vii. 271. 5s. net. 

There is a pleasing, gentle and wise satire in these 
stories, and in one of ihen: is a picture, which 
might have stood as prefare to the series, of a boy 
running to his grandma and demanding a story 
beginning “Once theie was a King.” And Sir 
Rabindranath comments “When wc were young 
we understand all sweet things, we could detect the 
sweets of a fairy story by an unerring science of 
our own. We never cared for such useless things as 
knowledge. We only cared for truth.” Accoidingly, 
fables and fairy tales as these stories are, they arc 
all true, every word of them, that is to say, they 
compel belief, the breathless, enthralled belief that 
comes from the satisfaction of the story-telling in- 
stinct. I'his is by far and away the best means of 
arriving at or near the truth, for story-telling calls 
into play certain rare and agile faculties which in 
ordinary affairs are left dormant. The exercise of 
them produces an exhilaration and a clarity of mind 
such as can be achieved in no other way. It was 
consciousness of these faculties that made Schillai 
declare that the poet is your only man. 'Fagore is 
a poet of a certain linked swretness, and he is a 
teacher, and he tells stones with no show' of art 
whatever “Once there was a king” - that, as he 
says, is the outh, and what follows is embroidery 
upon it. The king, of course, in the world of truth, 
was a poet, and his adventures were enthralling, 
and remain so in whaievei foim they be cast. But 
Tagore is also a thinker and a moralist, and must 
allow for the fact that life is choked with unsatis- 
fied desires. He touches this fact and if becomes a 
fable in which unsatisfied desires and hungiy longings 
are expressed and therefore released. 1 he stones of 
a house cry out for the life that was not lived in it, 
and they claim as victims all the unsaiislied who 
enter. It is a good fable, but even better is that of 
the Kingdom of Caixis, which must surely have grown 
out of impressions of England. A real king enters 
that somnolent island, and brings to it love and 
music:- “There was a remarkable stillness in the 
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Kingdom of Caids. Satisfaction and contentment 
were complete in all their rounded wholeness. There 
was never any uproar or violence. There was never 
any excitement or enthusiasm." But the young Prince 
came, and with him love, and in the end he found 
a Bride," and the citizens are not longer regulated 
according to the Rules, but are good or bad, ac- 
cording to their hhrha. So w'ith extraordinary gen- 
tleness truth is reached satirically, and the wisdom 
of Tagore is a good Roland for the Oliver of our 
Kipimg. 

G.C. 


15 December, 19 16 

MONTROSE STANDARD AND ANGUS AND 
MEARNS REGISTER 

p6c2-3i\V) 

HUNGRY STONES AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Sir Rabindraaatli Tagore. Translated firom 
the Original Bengali by Varions Writers. 
(London: Macmillan tt Co.) 5s. 

These stories make a strange medley to a western 
reader. “Hungry^ Slones” is like the fantastic, con- 
fused dream of an opium-eater, but may be described 
as a ghost story; “Vision” is a love story, a romance; 
“Living or Dead?” is a fantasy; “The Victory” is “sui 
generis” the talc of a poet’s contest intermingles with 
love, disappointed ambition, and death; others in- 
troduce the element of caste; and domestic afTcction 
is the sweet savour of many- “The Cabuliwallah,” 
“My Lord, the Baby,” and “The Home-coming”. 
There is much pathos in the majority, and now and 
again a gentle humour, but more of sorrow than of 
laughter, and they are admirably told. Only a poet 
could have written “The Victory,” and from it we 
make one paraphrase and extract. It tells of Shekhar, 
court poet of King Narayan of Amarapur, who loves 
the unseen Princess Arjita, and is himself loved by 
her maid Manjari In the royal hall, where he re- 
cited his new compositions to Narayan, was a screened 
balcony, where hidden hearers could listen, and if a 
shadow crossed the screen “he was sure it was Arjita *s”, 
and “sent up his song to the starland out of his reach”; 
and, should a tinkling sound reach his ear, it would 
set him dreaming of the anklets whose golden bells 


sang at each step. Arjita was his inspiration, his un- 
known ideal, and he found a theme in Krishna, the 
lover god, and Radha, the beloved, the Eternal Man 
and the Eternal Woman, the sorrow that comes from 
the beginning to time and the joy without end. And 
his songs were in the hearts and on the lips of all. 
Anon comes Pundarik, a minstrel from the south, 
who challenges all the poets of Amarapur to a tour- 
nament of the Muse, and Shekhar heard from the 
arena. On the second day of the contest this was the 
purport of his song:- 

“It was of that day when the pipings of love’s flute 
startled for the first the hushed air of the Vrinda for- 
est. The shepherd women did not know who was the 
player, or whence came the music. Sometimes it seemed 
to come from the heart of the south wind, and sonie- 
times it seemed to come from the straying clouds of 
the hill-tops. It came with a message of tryst from the 
land of the sunrise, and it floated from the sunset with 
its sigh of sorrow. The stars seemed to be the stops of 
the instrument that flooded the dreams of the night 
with melody The music seemed to burst all at once 
from all sides, from fields and groves, from the melt- 
ing blue of the sky, from the shimmering green of the 
grass. They neither knew its meaning nor could they 
find words to give utterance to the desire of their heans 
Tears filled their eyes, and then life seemed to long 
for a death that would be its consummation 

“Shekhar forgot his audience, forgot the trial of 
his strength with a rival. He stood alone amid his 
thoughts, that rustled and quivered round him like 
leaves in a summer breeze, and sang the Song of the 
Flute. He had in his mind the vision of an image 
that had taken its shape from a shadow, and the 
echo of a faint tinkling sound of a distant footstep ” 

Pundarik, however, won the pearl chain of tri- 
umph, and going home Shekhar made a pyre of his 
songs, drank poison, and was dying when Arjita came 
and crowned him with a garland of flowers from hci 
own neck, the crown of victory. As it touched his hair 
he fell stricken by death. Not more beautiful, but more 
eerily impressive, more tragically suggestive, more viv- 
idly pictorial, and more dramatically powerful is the 
title story. The stones arc those of the old palace of 
Barich, built close to the Susta river, two hundred and 
fifty years ago, by the Emperor Mahmood Shah II 
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foi his pleasure and luxury. It was memories of young 
Persian damsels sitting in its spray-cooled rooms their 
hair dishevelled before bathing, splashing their soft, 
masked feet in the reservoirs, and singing their vine- 
yard ghazals to the music of the guitar. Their ghosts 
still haunt the palace, as though it were a spirits' 
prison, and visions more dreadful appeared to the 
narrator. An old servant tells him of unrequited pas- 
sions, unsatisfied longings, and flames of wild blaz- 
ing pleasures of long ago clung to the place, and that 
the curse of all the heart-aches and blasted hopes had 
made its every stone thirsty and hungry, eager to 
swallow up like a famished ogress any living man who 
might approach.*’ Hence the title “Hungry Stones'*. 
Only one had escaped, and that at the cost of rea- 
son. It is a weird talc of the unearthly, savouring of 
the Celtic as much as of the oriental imagination. 
More winning, because deeply imbued with the hu- 
man aflcciion that makes the East and West akin, is 
“Cabuliwallah,” and it is only one of several. The 
volume has this further quality, that like “Fruit Gath- 
ering,’* it opens another way to the understanding of 
the genius of the East. Its appeal, moreover, is wide, 
its range extending from the tragedy, of “Living or 
Dead?” to the exquisite iciiderncss of “My Lord, the 
Baby.’’ 


19 December, 1916 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE 

p6c4(D) 

VISIONS IN VERSE 

[In this column reviews of four books of verse - one 
paragraph to each - arc included. The books under re- 
view arc “Fruit-Gathering*’ by 'Fagorc, “Lustra” by Pound, 
“Delight” by Phillpotts and “Collected Poems” by Davies. 
Only the relevant paragraph is included.] 

The Gathering which here presents is, like his pre- 
vious harvests, the Fruit of a deeply spiritual mind. 
There arc 86 prose-poems of highest level in thought 
and word, speaking from soul to soul a message of 
true wisdom. A sequel to “Gitanjali”, it is equally 
profound with that notable Indian gift. 


22 December, 1916 

THE NATION 

p448{W) 

Section t REVIEWS 

THE DISCOVERY OF INDIA 

HUNGRY STONES AND OTHER STORIES”. By 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. (MacmilUn. 5s. Net.) 
•^FRUIT-GATHERING.” By RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE. (Macmillan. 5s. 6d. Net.) 

There remains to be written a rather important 
chapter in the history of India - its discovery by the 
English people. It remains unwiitien for the best of 
all reasons. It is still an even! of the future. None 
the less each generation has made its own attempt 
upon the veil. This event happens, we suspect, for 
each of us at a comparatively early age. India is for 
every English boy the region of romance, and if 
the historian of our dealings with the Indian peo- 
ple ever means to go to the root of the matter, he 
will ask himself at each phase of our policy, what 
notions of India had the Anglo-Indians then ruling 
framed for themselves between the ages of fifteen 
and twenty-one? One generation was reared on the 
essays of Macaulay. Another must have formed it- 
‘^elf in the pervading Indian atmosphere that col- 
ours half the work of Thakeray. For Thakeray the 
English ruling class was first of all the class which 
sent soldiers and collectors to India. The modetii 
period begins, we suspect, with Max Muller, and 
after him cauif Kipling, and at length Tagore. It 
happened to in our school-days that we icad Max 
Muller with immense avidity. He set us dreaming 
continually of India. He made our horizon for us 
with his revelations of the origin of the Aryan lan- 
guages and the primitive structure of Aryan soci- 
ety. We conceived from his pages an almost op- 
pressive veneration for the intellect of the Hindoo 
race, and the traditions of the Brahman caste. We 
visualized the difficulty of British rule in India in 
terms of the contrast between our practical out- 
look on life and their profound metaphysical vi- 
sion. We recollect a moment of awe-stricken mod- 
esty when our schoolmaster tried to dazzle our 
ambition with the Indian Civil Service. We did not 
feel in ourselves in subtlety and in tjie depth of 
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iiurllcci rpqiiirrd lo rule this race of philosophers 
and saints. The impression, as notions fixed in early 
youth arc apt to be, was lasting. We tried very hard 
to read the Vedas. We endeavoured to master In- 
dian systems of logic and metaphysics. We turned 
hopefully to Fergusson's monumental books on In- 
dian architecture. The result was invariably disap- 
pointing, and from the poems, the systems and the 
buildings we always rose with a sense of confusion 
and bewilderment. In all of them it was precisely 
the power of the shaping and constructive intellect 
which seemed to be wanting. Opulence, variety, sub- 
tlety, detail, there were in abundance, but never 
the compelling, masterful power of creative reason. 
We were baffled, but we clung to the conviction 
that the failure to appreciate was a fault in our 
own Western make-up. Everyone agreed that Indi- 
ans are sages and metaphysicians. 

At last we dare to revise this Late- Victorian belief. 
The suspicion dawns upon us that the singularity 
of the Indian mind may lie not at all in any over- 
powering intellectual gift, but, on the contrary, on 
its emotional side. We have found the clue in these 
tales by Sir Rabindranath Tagore. They arc admi- 
rable tales, varied and in many manners, and all of 
them arc told with sure and delicate art. Bui it is 
not the discovery of a new artist of short stories 
which matters most. The big event is the revelation 
by an Indian of Indian modes of feeling. In all of 
these tales, .some romantic, some decorously comic, 
some gently satiric, and others tragic and moving, 
the arresting thing is less the art of the writer than 
his revelation of the delicacy and power and purity 
of Indian emotion. We do not mean to undervalue 
the art, but it does not strike us as characteristi- 
cally Indian. We should doubt whether short sto- 
ries at all like these were written in Bengali before 
the study of Western models. The manner and 
technique are only faintly exotic, and while they 
did not pointedly recall any English practitioner of 
the short story, they often reminded us of Daudet, 
and suggested a familiar nineteenth century alti- 
tude which was rather French than English. The 
people of the tales, however, arc neither English 
nor French nor anything in the least European. 
Universal humanity there is, to be sure, in the sense 
that we can readily understand these people, and 
like them. But there is not one tale which could be 
“adapted,” so to speak, for the English stage, and 


it is not climate or institutions which would baffle 
the adapter, but simply this delicacy and simplicity 
and intensity of feeling which one finds in no Western 
fiction - nor even in Russian fiction,, half-Eastern 
though it is. 

If Englishmen have not suspected that this emo- 
tional refinement and power were the characteris- 
tics of Indian life, the reason is, we suppose, that 
the home life of India was closed to us, partly by 
our own prejudices and partly by the Zenana. Most 
of these stories turn on the relations of men and 
women, generally of husband and wife. In one the 
complication is caused by polygamy, in another by 
caste, and in a third by the peculiar devotion felt 
to the spiritual teacher (the guru). But all this strange 
environment serves only to illustrate the beauty and 
spiritual delicacy of the Hindoo woman’s modes of 
acting and feeling. It is hard to illustrate the point 
without actually telling the stories - a detestable 
practice in a review. But no one instance would 
suffice. The thing runs all through the book, in the 
manner of speech of these women, as well as in 
what they do, in their attitude towards each other, 
as well as in their dealings with men. None of them 
arc described as “educated” in the Western sense; 
none of them arc “intellectuals”; all of them are 
leading the correct Eastern home life behind the 
veil. The author nonetheless ascribes to them a 
keenness of spiritual vision and a sensitiveness which 
in the West would be found only in rare excep- 
tions. Probably Mr, Bertfand Russell was right .vhen 
he said that while the ideal life of comradeship and 
equality of the future between men and women may 
be beautiful, the definitely accepted notion of sub- 
jection and devotion which once was ours, and is 
still the East’s, is much more beautiful than any- 
thing that belongs to the stages of transition and 
struggle. But this general sense of kindliness and 
refinement, with a power of unselfish devotion, goes 
far beyond the relations of men and women. Three 
of the stories show various phases of the Indian love 
for children, and illustrate it with wonderful charm. 
These people arc evidently not intellectual giants, 
but they have a quick, natural gift of emotion which 
makes our Western life of the feelings seem crude 
and poor, and a little vulgar by comparison. 

“All this pure fallacy,” the reader may object, 
“you mistake a poet’s picture of life for life itself 
The delicacy is in Tagore, and not in his coun- 
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irymcn/’ The same question occurred to us at 
every page. But, in the first place, Tagore is not 
an isolated mind which made itself. He is a product 
of Indian civilisation. In the second place, poets 
are not given over-much, when they turn to real 
life, to painting it in colours of unreal beauty. 
They commonly ask so much from the world that 
they find the real ugly and unsatisfying. From 
Shelley to Rupert Brooke there is hardly one mod- 
ern English poet who would have painted Eng- 
lish men and women in such colours, if he had 
written prose tales. Wordsworth alone might have 
done it, and then only for peasants. Moreover, 
there are in two or three of these tales signs that 
Tagore can adopt a shrewdly humorous attitude 
towards life. His gentle satire at the expense of a 
Hindoo magnate who licked the boots of English 
officials has a sense for the weaknesses of men, 
without a touch of cynicism, which reminds us 
of Daudet. The satire on the island of cards is 
also the work of a man by no means disposed to 
idealize reality unduly. We incline to think that 
the real discovery of India may come from such 
work as this. If there are more novels and tales 
of this quality in thr Indian vernaculars, the trans- 
lation of them would be the greatest of all steps 
towards a comprehension by the West of the East. 
An enlightened government would subsidize a 
publisher to do it - but we can hardly 

suppose that a subsidy would be needed. This 
book is so fresh so living, and so attractive that 
even without the author’s great reputation it would 
have stood out in any list of fiction. 

We have left ourselves little space in which to 
speak of the new volume of Tagore’s poems. They 
have all his customary grace and spiritual insight. 
They impressed us we confess, less than his first 
volume, for his manner seems to become slighter 
and more indefinite, and the likeness of poem to 
poem is so great that when one has read a few one 
seems to have read all. What lingers in the memory 
when one closes the book is not any one poem, or 
even single phrases, but a vague and beautiful sense 
of an attitude towards life. That pervades “Fruit- 
gathering” like its predecessors, fragrant, intangi- 
ble and a little formless, like the scent of an invis- 
ible flower. Once more it is not intellect that India 
gives to the world, but emodon. 


2 7 Decembety 1916 

THE BIRMINGHAM DAILY POST 

p4c3(D) 

INDIAN POEMS AND STORIES* 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s “Fruit-Gathering” is 
a sequel to “Gitanjali,” and, like its predecessor, 
mainly consists of religious poems dealing with 
relation between the individual soul and »hc Eter- 
nal. Continually reading those poems we arc re- 
minded of passages in the gospel, in Tennyson, 
and in Wordsworth, whose similar religious and 
philosophical thoughts are expressed He who fol- 
lows the Master, we read, “doe.s not glide by the 
shelter of the bank. He spreads a wreckless sail 
to the wind and rides the turbulent water. He 
docs not stay to count his gain or to mouin his 
loss.” This is the self-same spirit of devotion which 
was required of the apostles of Christ The ter- 
rible anger of the eternal is manifested “in the 
thunder-storm, in the shower of blood, in the 
angry red of the sunset,” as when, at the end of 
Tennyson’s “Vision of Sin,” “God made Himself 
an awful rose of dawn.” When the Indian poet 
declares, “Not for me is the love that knows no 
restraint, but like the foaming wine that, having 
burst its vessel, in a moment would lun to waste,” 
he is expressing the same sentiment as Wordsworth 
inculcates in his “Laodamia.” When his heart 
hears in his friend’s flute “the music of the smell 
of wild flowers, of the glistening leaves and gleam- 
ing water, of shadows resonant with bees wings,” 
we compare it with the guitar that Aeriel (Shelley) 
gave to Miranda echoing 

"The softest notes of falling rills, 

The melodies of birds and bees, 

The murmuring of summer seas, 

And paltering rain and breathing dew.” 

Many such parallels could be adduced to show 
that Sir Rabindranath Tagore is akin in soul to 
the great thinkers and poets of the west, although 
he traces his literary and philosophical ancestry 

♦Friut-Gathering By Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
(Macmillan). 4s. 6d.' net. - Hungry Stones and Other 
Stories. By Sir Rabindranath Tagore (Macmillan).5s. net. 
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to the Upanishads, and such Indian prophets as 
Kabir» Govinda, and Buddha. In ‘Truit-Gaihcr- 
ing,*’ as in his previous English prose poems, the 
author shows a command of English most remark- 
able in an Oriental. The verses of his poems re- 
semble in the distinction and classical finish of 
their style what we admire in Landor’s “Imagi- 
nary Conservations** and in the prayer book ver- 
sion of the Psalms. Their symbolic imagery is often 
exquisitely beautiful. On page 84 there is a charm- 
ing picture of the Indian child wife who runs wild 
about the palace and tries to make a plaything of 
her husband. “She heeds not when her hair tum- 
bles down and her careless garment drags in the 
dust." The story of the ascetic and the dancing 
girl on page 51 is a fine picture of the pathetic 
contrasts in Indian life. But generally a defllciency 
of distinct human figures is noticeable in the po- 
ems. Most of them are expressive only of the typi- 
cal religious man searching for the light of Heaven. 
The great war now raging forms the subject of 
only one poem “The Oarsmen,*’ in which all the 
black evils in the world that have now overflowed 
their banks and traced to “the cowardice of the 
weak, the arrogance of the strong, the greed of fat 
prosperity, the rancour of the wronged, pride of 
race, and insult to man.” The poem ends with an 
intimation of immortality. “If the Deathless dwell 
not in the heart of death,” then we arc asked to 
explain “whence comes th • hope that drives these 
men from their homes like stars rushing to their 
death in the morning light.** 

Those who find want of ordinary human in- 
terest in Sir Rabindranath*s poems may repair the 
ommission by turning to his “Hungry Stones and 
Other Stories,** which give vivid pictures of In- 
dian life and character. The first story “Hungry 
Stones,” has appeared before, translated by Ranjan 
Sen in his “Glimpses of Bengal Life.’* It is a weired 
record of a deserted palace haunted by tragic 
memories of a young Persian girl who lived in the 
pleasure dome. The reader is tantalised by an abrupt 
termination, which leaves the mystery unexplained. 
Then follow a variety of sketches of characteristic 
incidents and complications in Hindu social and 
religious life, which should afford an agreeable 


change to readers surfeited with the rather mo- 
notonous fare provided by our magazines of fic- 
tion. Perhaps the best story in the book is the last, 
entitled “The Cabuliwalah.” It is both humorous 
and pathetic - humorous when it deals with the 
strange link of friendship between a little girl and 
a burly Afgan - pathetic when the Afgan reap- 
pears on her wedding day after many years' im- 
prisonment for a murderous assault. 


31 December, 1916 

THE SUNDAY TIMES 

p5c2(S) 

"HUNGRY STONES” 

The literary reputation of Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
needs no trumpeting to-day and the collection of 
his tales from the Bengali which he and others have 
translated under the style of “Hungry Stones and 
Other Stories’* (Macmillan, 5s. net.) seems to show 
that in order to understand Indian life and man- 
ners and frames of mind one must go to an Indian 
author of education and accomplishment. Kipling 
and Mrs. Steel have taught us much, but it is only 
in such stories are to be found in this book, addressed 
to native readers and not framed according to Eng- 
lish art conventions, that one gains real admissioii 
to the domestic interior of Hindustan, enters ^he 
thoughts of an Indian child, appreciates what mai- 
riage and marital relations arc in our great depend- 
ency and penetrates to the heart of the Indian 
woman. There is a tenderness about Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore’s attitude when he approaches 
a young child or a faithful wife that stirs Western 
sympathies, and when, as in “Vision**, he handles 
such a theme as a wife who is childless and blind is 
command of pathos carries all before it. The au- 
thor’s tales, however, arc not all domestic studies. 
Some arc almost fairy stories, one or two arc fanta- 
sies, displaying characteristic Oriental imagination, 
and now and again he pokes shy satire at the native 
who toadies to and imitates his English rulers. 
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the times 

pl2c5(D) 

SIR R. TAGORE IN JAPAN 

WESTERN CIVILIZATION DENOUNCED 

The January number of The East and the West, a 
quarterly review for the study of missionary prob- 
lems (B.P.G.), contains an article on Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore’s visit to Japan last year. It 
is written by the Rev. L.B. Cholomondeley, Chap- 
lain to the British Legation in Tokyo, who quotes 
from one of the addresses delivered by the poet to 
a large gathering of Japanese students, in which 
European civilization is vehemently denounced and 
its vital ambition described as being “to have the 
exclusive possession of the Devil.” An earnest appeal 
is made to Japan to reject “the spirit of the civi- 
lization which is sowing broadcast over all the world 
seeds of fear, greed, su*:picion, unashamed lies of 
its diplomacy, and unctuous lies of its profession 
of peace and good will and universal brotherhood 
of man.” The lecturer apparently sees little in Eu- 
rope that is to be commended to Orientals. Thus 
lie adds:- 

l ask you to have the strength of faith and clar- 
ity of mind to know for certain that the lumbering 
structure of modern progress, riveted by the iron 
bolts of efficiency, which runs upon the wheels of 
ambition, cannot hold together for long. A day 
will come when it will fall into a heap of ruin.. Do 
we not see signs of this even now? Does not the 
voice come to us through the churning up of the 
unspeakable filth which has been accumulating for 
ages in the bottom of this civilization -the voice 
which cries tq our soul that the tower of national 
selfishness, which goes by the name of patriotism, 
which has raised its banner of treason against heaven, 
must totter and fall with a crash, weighed down by 
its own bulk, its flag kissing the dust, its light extin- 
guished? 

Among other articles attention may be directed 


to Bishop Montgomery’s account of the St. Louis 
Convention of the American Episcopal Church, held 
last autumn, at which the Bishop attended as one 
of the invited representatives of the Church of 
England. The Editor (Cannon C. II. Robinson) 
continues his interesting contribution on The Con- 
version of North Germany.” 


5 January, 1917 

THE GAZETTE (HARROW) 

p6c 1 (\V) 

“FRUIT-GATHERING” 

By Sir Rabindranatli Tagore (Macmillan and Co., 
4s. 6d. net.). 

I have reviewed all the previous volumes of Tagore 
that have appeared in English, some twelve in 
number, and have joy in calling attention to this 
new book entitled “Fruit-Gathering”. It is in the 
same style and is a sequel to “Gitanjali”. Very 
tender and suggestive arc the thoughts here given 
expression to in poetic phraseology. Sir 
Rabindranath sees deeply into the human heart 
and reveals its noblest impulses and desires. One 
is always helped by the sayings of such a book as 
this. They contain instruction and good cheer. 
The best thing I can do now is to quote quite 
freely. Here is a passage which shows us what 
love can do: 

“I W'litc and found his letter with the morning. 

I do not know what it says, for I cannot read. Let 
me hold it to my forehead and press it to my heart 
1 cannot find what I seek, 1 cannot understand what 
1 would learn: but this unread letter has lightened 
my burdens and turned my thoughts into songs” 

Here is a passage teaching some truth to every- 
body: 

“You hide your treasure in the palm of your hand, 
and we cry that we are robbed. But open and shut 
your palm as you will, the gain and the loss arc the 
same. At the game you play with your own self, and 
you lose and win at once”. 
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Take anoihei passage: 

‘‘Wh.ii imisic is that in whose measure the world 
is rocked^ We laugh when it beats upon the crest of 
life, we shrink in terror when it returns into the 
dark But the play is the same that comes and goes 
with the rhythm of the endless music” 

And take still another passage which is a cry for 
friendship: 

“When the weariness of the road is upon me. 
and the thirst of the sultry day; when the ghostly 
hours of the dusk throw their shadows across my 
life, then I cry not for your voice only, my friend, 
but for your touch. Put out your hand through the 
night, let me hold it and feel it, and keep it; let me 
feel its touch along the lengthening stretch of my 
loneliness ” 

Many such sayings arc in this book. It is a “Fruit- 
Gathering” of a very precious kind. 


13 January, 1917 

THE NEW STATESMAN 

pi56(W) 

BENGAU STORIES 

Hungry Stones. By Sir RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE. Msemittmn. 5s. 

These are beautiful stories, new stories, and when 
the reader has finished them he knows he will be 
glad some day to read them again. Now, when in 
conversation a person recommends a book of sto- 
ries in this fashion, as often as not he tries to retell 
one or two of them; and a reviewer may do worse 
than follow that uncritical method too. 

Raicharan was twelve years old when he came 
to the house of a native magistrate. He was one of 
the same caste as his master, and when after a 
good many years a boy was born in the house, 
Raicharan became a nurse. He became a devoted 
Mursc. The rainy season was almost over, though 
the waters were still out, when one afternoon he 
took the baby out in the go-cart. The child was 
attracted by sonic flowers, and while Raicharan 


left him to get them the child got out of the cart 
and toddled down to the flood. When Raicharan 
looked round the child was gone. For a moment 
the whole world swam round before his eyes. He 
gave one piercing cry and then began running up 
and down shouting “Master, Master, litdc Master”; 
but there was no answer, only the river ran on with 
its splashing, gurgling noise as before... The par- 
ents were wild with gnef, and the distracted mother 
took it into her that Raicharan had stolen her child. 
“Why on earth should he commit such a crime as 
that?” said her husband; but the mother only re- 
plied, “Who knows?” So Raicharan went back to 
his village in disgrace. 

Soon afterwards his own wife gave birth to a 
son and died. At first he was too heart-broken to 
pay attention to his baby - indeed, he rather hated 
it; but when it began to crawl about and laugh... 
well, sometimes his heart would begin to thump 
wildly, its voice and gestures seemed so like his 
little Master's. Gradually a strange idea took pos- 
session of his mind; this child was his little Master 
come back to him, and he said to himself, with 
amazement, “The mother's heart was right. She 
knew 1 had stolen her child”. Remorse did not, 
however, lead him to take it back (perhaps he feared 
to shatter what he knew was only a delightful dream), 
but he devoted himself to it body and soul. He 
melted down his wife's trinkets to buy the boy just 
such a fine coat as his little Master had worn, and 
when it was time for the boy to go to school, 
Raicharan sold hi» piece of land and went out again 
as a servant. He would live himself on a handful 
of rice to dress him well and give him the best 
education, saving often to himself “Ah! my little 
you loved me so much that you came back to my 
house. You shall not suffer through neglect of mine” 
Years passed, and in spite of inching and pinching, 
money began to run short. Raicharan's services no 
longer fetched what they used to do, for he was 
older and he had half-starved himself The boy had 
never regarded him as his father, for though 
Raicharan showed the tenderness of a father to- 
wards him, his manner was always that of a serv- 
ant. At last it was clear that he could pay no longer, 
and the boy, too, was of an age when he began to 
grumble about his clothes and ask for money. So 
Raicharan made up his mind. 
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One evening, when the magistrate, his old mas- 
ter, was resting after his day’s work, he was told a 
man wished to speak to him. It was Raicharan, 
who presently asked if he might make obeisance to 
liis mistress. She did not receive him so kindly, but 
Raicharan took no notice of this. “It was not the 
river that stole your baby”, he said presently; “it was 
I/' and the next day he came leading the boy by the 
hand. When the magistrate saw how eagerly his 
wife clung to the boy, he hardly pressed for proofs 
as closely as his profession taught him to do. Be- 
sides, where could an old fellow like Raicharan get 
such a boy from? “You must not stay here”, he said 
severely. “O let him stay,” cried his wife; “my child 
will be pleased”. But the magistrate was firm: “No, 
Raicharan you cannot be forgiven for what you have 
done”. The old man threw himself at his feet. “Master, 
let me stay. It was not 1 who did it. It was God“. 
'i cannot trust you any more”, said the magistrate. 
Raicharan rose to his feet and said again, “I did not 
do it”. “Who was it then?” Raicharan replied, “It 
was my fate” But this was not taken as an excuse. 
The boy himself was not at all surprised to find that 
he was after all of rich parentage, but at first he was 
angry with Raicharan ftr having kept him so long 
out of his heritage. Then seeing the old man’s dis- 
tress, he said: “Father, forgive him. If he does not 
live with us, let him have at least a litde pension”. 
Raicharan did not say another word after hearing 
this. He looked for the last time on the face of his 
son, bowed, and went out. At the end of the month 
some money arrived for him at his village; but there 
was no one there of the name of Raicharan. 

These are beauuful stories, new stories, and when 
the reader has finished them he knows he will some 
day be glad to read them again. 


20 January^ 1917 

THE SOUTHPORT GUARDIAN 

pncl-2(2VV) 

YEATS AND TAGORE 

TWO MYSTICS - EAST AND WEST 

^REVERIES OVER CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH”, 
by WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS (Macmillu, 6/.net). 
^^RESPONSIBIUTIES, AND OTHER POEMS”, by 
WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS (MacmiUan, SZ-aet). 

"HUNGRY STONES AND OTHER STORIES”, by 
SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE (MacmiUan, 5/- 
net). 

"FRUIT-GATHERING”, by SIR RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE (Macmillan, 4 /6-net). 

[Only ihc relevant poition reproduced) 

Yeats and Tagore are complementary liicrary forces. 
They are both mystics and symbolists. What Yeats 
is to Ireland and the West, Tagore is to Bengal and 
the East. T^e strll small voice, the hidden symbol- 
ism, the haunting fragrance arc features of the woik 
of each. It is not every reader who can appreciate 
their spell, or who can find their secret. 'I'ltey touch 
the folk talcs of their respective countries wiili gen- 
ius and with art; poetry and prose ate alike digni- 
fied by their treatment. One of the greatest gifts 
Mr. Yeats has made to literature is his discovery of 
Tagore; to his introduction, indeed, the Western 
world owes that rich mine of suggestion which 
Tagore’s work contains. The other great gift of Mr. 
Yeats to literature is himself So in those four books 
we can examine in prose and in verse something of 
the distinctive value of each of these two writers - 
perhaps the two most distinctive and formative forces 
in modern poetry. 

So “Reveries” and “Responsibilities” reflect Mr. 
Yeats’ sensitiveness, to impressions, to change, to 
moods; he is still the apostle of beauty, of fatalism, 
of mysticism; and his motto, as expressed in the 
“Reveries” runs thus: “All life weighed in the scale 
of my own life seems to me a preparation for some- 
thing that never happens”. Mr. Yeats is his own 
best critic. 
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..Tagore, loo, ii lufleriog .r lilerary develop- 
mcnt. In "Fruit-Gathering” we have a collection of 
poems in the same key and style as the famous and 
popular "Gitanjali”, to uhich it is a sequel. Here 
thr note of philosophy, of thankspving and of song- 
offering is expressed with that plaintive picturesque- 
ness, that wealth of simile and suggestion, and that 
freshness of phrase that distinguish Tagore’s work. 
In • The Oarsmen”, one of the more ambitious 
poems, we have a new and striking account of the 
journey of death; in several of the poems we see 
how travel is widening Tagore’s horizon, and the 
frequent references to the “moaning sea” and the 
“homeless tide”, as well as to the “flowing river”, 
arc suggestive; but the chief charm of the songs 
still rests in their simple outpouring of the human 
heart; such poems as the three opening Fruit-gath- 
ering songs - the third running; 

“Is summer’s festival only for fresh blossoms and 
not also for withered leaves and faded flowers 

‘is the song of the sea in tune only with the 
running waves? 

“Docs it not also sing with the waves that fall? 

“Jewels are woven into the carpet where stands 
niy king, but there are patient clods waiting to be 
touched by his feet 

“Few are the wise and the great who sit by my 
master, but he has taken the f polish in his arms and 
made me his servant for ever” 

The exquisite love songs, the lament, “O, Pain 
of Love” (No. XXIV), and the song, typical of India: 

“The day that stands between you and me makes 
her last boy of farewell 

"The night draws her veil over her face, and 
hides the one lamp burning in my chamber. 

“Your dark servant comes noiselessly and spreads 
the bridal carpet for you to take your sear there 
alone with me in the wordless silence till the night 
is done" 

In Hungry Stones”, however, Tagore breaks new 
ground. He is here not the poet, not chc philoso- 
pher, but the story-teller, touching his talcs with phi- 
losophy and symbol and satire, making them some- 
thing of fable and satire, making them something of 
fable and fairy talc, endowing them %vidi all the al- 


luring fragrance of the Talcs of the Arabian Nights. 
Yet, though in the title story, for instance, there is all 
the glamour of the East, its colour, its sensuousness, 
its passion and its tragedy, the dominant note is one 
of symbolism; the deserted Persian Palace suffers an 
almost sinister rc-incarnadon; the modern collector 
of taxes is transported to the days of heroic adven- 
ture, because ”at one time countless unrequited 
passions and unsadsflcd longings and lurid flames 
of wild blazing pleasure raged within that palace, 
and that the cunc of all the heartaches and blasted 
hopes had made its every stone thirsty and hungry”. 
“The Devotee” gives us a glimpse of the fanadcism 
and fervour of the Hindoo character, its capacity for 
hero-worship, and the enthroning of the thinker, while 
the peculiar atdtude of India, as also in equal de- 
gree of Russia, to the beggar, is perhaps explained 
in Tagore’s dictum: “When wc get our food precari- 
ously as alms wc remember God the giver. But 
when we receive our food regularly at home as a 
matter of course, wc arc apt to regard it as ours by 
right”. “Vision”, too, is a touching domesdc story of 
the drifdng apart of a husband and wife, helped by 
the calamity of her blindness and his accession to 
wealth and luxury; yet saved from its tragic sequel 
and the new wife by a romandc miracle: here are 
two suggesdve passages, the first peculiarly Orien- 
tal. “What lies wc women have to tell! When wc are 
mothers, wc tell lies to pacify our children; when wc 
are wives, wc tell lies to pacify the fathers of our 
children. Wc arc never free from this necessity”; the 
second, the tragedy of drifdng, is more general in its 
incidence, “Those whom a sudden gust of passion 
brings down to the dust can rise up again with a 
new strong impulse of goodness. But those who, day 
by day, become dried up in the very fibre of their 
moral bdng; those who by some outer parasidc growth 
choke the inner life by slow degrees -such men reach 
one day a deadness which knows no healing”. In 
“Wc Crown Thee King” wc have a kindly satire of 
the struggle for a likely victim between the Anglo- 
Indians who tempt a Hindoo with social attentions 
and promised honours and the Congress party who 
so craftily appeal to his native patriodsm; “Once 
there was a King”, in its spirit and its opening phrase 
proclaims the perfect fairy story: it is a plea for fancy 
and not for precision, for spirit and not for names: 
“When wc were young wc understood all sweet things, 
and we could detect the sweets of a fairy by an 
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unerring science of our own. We never cared for 
such useless things as knowledge. We only cared for 
truth’*: and when the grandmother’s story ends with 
death, the enraptured child’s great question of the 
unknown arises in the inevitable. “What Then?’’ with 
which all fairy stories close, for “the child’s faith 
never admits defeat, and it would snatch at the mantle 
of death itself to turn him back’’. “The Victory*’ is 
a talc of an Eastern journey, with poets as the com- 
batants and not warriors, but with fair princesses 
bestowing the laurels to dying singers which kings 
have witWield; a romantic allegory, beautifully writ- 
ten. There is much wisdom and truth in these pages, 
the Oriental colour is applied with sureness and dis- 
cretion, the moral values of the stories are ardsti- 
cally accented and the sadre is at once kindly yet 
cfTccdvc. 


28 January, 1917 

THE SUNDAY TIMES 

p5c5(S) 

Sectioat RECENT VERSE 

SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

‘Fruit-Gathering*’ is the pregnant title of Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore’s little volume of poetic 
musings (Macmillan., 4s. 6d. net) of which the 
meaning may be gathered from one of the earliest 
fragments:- 

“My life when young was like a flower - a flower 
that loosens a petal or two from her abundance and 
never feels the loss when the spring brceic comes to 
beg at her door 

"Now at the end of youth my life is like a fruit, 
having nothing to spare, and waidng to offer herself, 
completely %vith her full burden and sweetness". 

The writers who have attempted to convey in 
European tongues the glamour of Oriental thoughts 
and emotion arc legpon; there is none whose suc- 
cess is commensurable with that of Sir Rabindranath, 
and this Hide volume contains much of the best he 
has yet given us. 


31 January, 1917 

LIVERPOOL POST AND MERCURY 

p8c2(D) 

INDIAN POETRY AND PROSE 

FRUIT-GATHERING By Sir Rabinflraiuitli Tagore. 
Londoat Macmillan and Co. 4s. 6d. net. 

HUNGRY STONES AND OTHER STORIES By Sir 
Rabinilranath Tagore. London: Macmillan and 
Co. 5a. net. 

“Fruit-Gathering" is a new book of wonderful 
translations from Tagore’s Indian poetry - trans- 
lations carried out by the poet himself, and hav- 
ing all the spontaneity of first compositions. The 
soul of the mystic has rarely been more coher- 
ently expressed than in the lyrics of Tagore. 
Longing for harmony in life and for complete 
union with the spirit of love are the two central 
ideas in these poems, and to their interpretation 
Tagore brings a wonderfully delicate sense of 
beauty, and a wcllnigh perfect repose of mind 
and concentration of purpose. Here in this war- 
shattered country it is difficult to concentrate the 
mind upon the aloof spirituality of these lyrics. 
They are almost a reproach to the thoughts that 
daily fill our minds, but one puts down the book 
strengthened by the vision of the essential and 
universal things. 

In “Hungry Stones and Other Stories", Tagore 
is not an author but a compiler. The volume con- 
tains over a dozen stories, of which one only “The 
Victory" is I'.mslated by the poet himself. The rest 
are by various hands. These prose stories belong 
more to the everyday world of Indian life, but 
through them all there runs the golden thread of 
beauty and pathos. They are the garnered treas- 
ure of the humble in a land whose people are un- 
worldly at heart. Even the confident young collec- 
tor of cotton duties, so full of small-talk and alarm- 
ist theoiics, borrows a hint of mystery with the com- 
ing of night, when he tells his fellow-travellers the 
story of “The Hungry Stones". Some of these sto- 
ries arc full of humour, and all are valuable com- 
mentaries of contemporary Indian life. Here we 
read of an Indian wife who loves her husband even 
more devotedly after his carelessness has made her 
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blind, and of an Indian father who gladly sacri- 
fices his good name and all that he has for the sake 
of a son who will be taught to despise him. This 
is the folk-lore of a people who, in all the ages of 
their being, have never grown old in spirit, and 
who perhaps, have undergone a spiritual rebirth 
as little children. 

1C 


3 February, 1917 

THE QUEEN, THE LADY’S NEWSPAPER 

pl40(W) 

RECENT POETRY 

Fruit-Gatlicring, Hungry Stones. By SIR 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE (MacmilUn, 4s. 6d. net) 

Fnut (fathering contains Sir Rabindranath Tagore's 
poems on this war and many others, translated, 
of course, fiom Bengali. It is Sir Rabindranath's 
cleai conviction that verse cannot be, anymore 
th.tii Eastern music can be, translated into Eng- 
lish rhythm. So, in their English dress, these poems 
air all in prose. It is, of course, the prose of a 
port and a mystic; still, we must wish often for 
the oiiginai. But the pieces are lovely, of course, 
as rvriy leader of Gitanjah will know. They are 
thiobbing witli that exquisitely passionate joy in 
eaith and human loveliness, revealing these as one 
with the Divine. 

In Hungry Stones Sir Rabindranath give.s us tales 
of Indian life and thought on many sides. From the 
insight and die humour and the irony of them we 
Irani - those of us who need to learn - how broad- 
based IS the foundation out of which comes the 
true mystic. 


7 February^ 1917 

THE DAILY EXPRESS 

p2c3(D) 

Sectiout TO-DAY’S BOOK REVIEWS 
EASTERN POETRY 

’’Stray Birds’*. By Sir Rabiadraamtk Tagors 
(Macnsillaa 4s. €d.) 

From the parody* to the original. It has been 
rather amusing after reading Mr. Squire's parody to 
read a new genuine Tagore poem. "'Stray Birds" is 
characterised by the same gentle detached philoso- 
phy and the same felicity of expression as Sir 
Rabindranath's former books. He is always comfort- 
ing, and to give comfort is to be a supreme benefac- 
tor of one's kind. Take the following, for example:- 

**God grows weary of great kingdoms, 
but never of little flowers. 

“Wrong cannot afTord defeat, 
but Right can. 

“ *I give my whole water in joy', 
sings the waterfall, 

"though little of it is 
enough for the thirsty'"' 


14 Ftbfuary 1917 

THE BIRMINGHAM DAILY POST 

p3c2(D) 

ENGLISH POETRY BY INDIAN WRITERS 

Among the living poets who are likely to secure a 
permanent place of honour in the annals of Eng- 
lish literature, two at least are natives of India. Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore of Bengal, and Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu, of Hydrabad, resemble each other in their 
enthusiasm for beauty and in their wonderful mas- 
tery of the English language. In other respects they 
differ widely, as may be seen from the poems they 

•The preceding review in this column is of ‘‘The 
1 Vicks of Trade” by J.C Squire. 
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have published from time to time. In the first place, 
Sir. R. Tagore’s poems are written in prose like 
those of Wall Whitman, and like Hebrew poetry as 
it appears in the authorised version of the Bible, 
while Mrs. Naidu employs a great variety of metres. 
There is a corresponding difference between the 
outlook upon the world of the Indian poet and the 
Indian poetess. Sir. R. Tagore is always spiritual 
and deeply contempladvc. His poetry is distinguished 
by the artistic moderation which is the most striking 
characteristic of the literature of ancient Greece. Mrs. 
Naidu’s poems, on the contrary, manifest the exu- 
berant outpouring of passion and the intense love of 
brilliant, even lamboyant, colouring that is found 
in many poets of the romantic school. 

Sir R. Tagore’s new volume, “Stray Birds”,* is 
a collection of poetic aphorisms representing thoughts 
and feelings that have fitted through his mind from 
lime to lime, and now find expression in poetical 
prose by metaphor, simile, or illustration. Some- 
times the simile is expressed in full as “Sorrow is 
hushed into peace in my heart like the evening 
among the silent trees”. Sometimes only one side 
of the comparison is given. When we read that ‘it 
is the tears of the earth that keep her smiles in 
bloom”, we have to trust to our own intelligence to 
supply the lesson suggested. Some of the aphorisms 
gain additional force of beauty by reminding us of 
favourite passages in English poets. If our Indian 
poet thinks that “the storm is like the cry of some 
god in pain whose love the earth refuses”, we recall 
the great line of Keats in which he describes “mu- 
sic yearning like a god in pain”. We hear “the still 
sad music of humanity”' in “the world rushing on 
over the strings of the lingering heart making the 
music of sadness”. 

The aphorism declaring that “God’s great power 
is in the gentle breeze, not in the storm” is strangely 
like the revelation of the stbilus aurae Unws made 
to Elijah on Mount Horeb. Many of the apho- 
risms tenderly and beautifully treat of the teach- 
ing of sorrow and the preparation for death. Mrs. 
Naidu also devotes many of the poems in her new 
book to death and sorrow. There is less of joy of 
life in “The Broken Wing” than there was in 
“The Bird of Time” and “The Golden Thresh- 

•Stray Birds. By Sir Rabindranath Tagore. 
(Macmillan.) 45. 6d. net. 


old”. She shows the same remarkable mastery of 
complicated metres and of poetic imagery as won 
the appreciation of such critics as Mr. Arthur 
Symons and Sir Edmund Gosse. Among English 
poets she reminds us most of Shelley and 
Swinburne in her lyric passion. It is interesting 
to notice a spirited song of hers, “If you call 
me”, which is an Oriental counieipart of “Whis- 
tle and I will come to you my lad”. Her poem on 
“The Magic ol Spring” is irradiated by the “glows 
and glories” of India, where 

The kinshuks burst into dazzling flower. 

The scemuls burgeoned in crimson pride, 

The paJin-groves shone with the oriole’s wing. 

But even more charming, because more restful 
and more suffused with human sympathy, are the 
verses that take us from the anklet-balls, holding 
the ancient mystery of love, to the soft cattle-bells 
with their gracious memories of drowsy fields and 
weary labour’s folded wing and finally to the deep 
temple-bells in whose importunate music dwells 

Man’s sad and immemorial cry 

That cleaves the dawn with wigs of praise, 

That cleaves the dark with wigs of prayer, 
Craves pity for out mortal ways, 

Seeks solace for our life’s despair, 

And peace for suffering hearts that die.* 


19 February, 19! 7 

THE DAILY DISPATCH 

p4c5(D) 

Sectioni OUR LONDON DISPATCH 

The Tagore Boom 

Outstanding literary event of the war period is the 
discovery by the British public of the genius of the 
great Indian poet, Sir Rabindranath Tagore. A leading 
publisher informs me that Tagore’s books are selling 
in this country like the proverbial hot cakes. 

•The Broken Wing: Songs of Love, Death, and Des- 
tiny, 1915-1916. By Sarojini Naidu. (Heincman.) 5s. net. 
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One of them, ‘ Gitanjali ’, has reached its thirty- 
seventh thousand, and the total number of his works 
sold to British readers is rapidly reaching one hun- 
dred thousand. The boom is only just beginning, 
as most of Tagore’s writings were unknown here 
until recently. Before he won the Nobel Prize for 
literature in 1913, his fame was chiefly confined 
to India. Now at the age of fifty-five, after writing 
for more than thirty years, he is being acclaimed 
as one of the world’s eight or ten greatest living 
poets. 

Mr. VV. B. Yeats, speaking of one of his books 
of verse, says that “I know of no man in my time 
who has done anything in the English language 
to equal these lyrics.” Tagore writes novels and 
philosophic essays as well as poetry, and trans- 
lates them from his own Bengali into English. His 
picturesque personality is well known in London. 
A man of arresting appearance he has often been 
seen in the London streets in oriental robes and 
turban. He has a long, flowing beard and mous- 
tache, a high forehead, flashing eyes, and clear 
cut lennysonian features. 


79 February, 19] 7 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

p3r2(Dl 

NEW BOOKS 

A POET IN TRANSLATION 

FRUIT-GATHERING. Pp. 123. STRAY BIRDS. 
Pp. 84. Both by Sir Rabindrmiiach Tagore. 
Londoni Macmillan and Co. 4a. 6d. net. each. 

rhese volumes are representative of the manner 
with which Tagore’s English admirers have now 
been familiar for nearly four years. To read through 
them is to be left with a curious impression that 
their author is a rare and beautiful spirit, perhaps 
even a great poet, against all the evidence of the 
books themselves The difference in poetry between 
splendid success and almost ridiculous failure is, 
in definable terms, so slight a thing, so the turn of 
a phrase, that in translation the balance is almost 


certain to swing against the achievement that comes 
not only from poetic energy working with the deftest 
native intimacy in idiom that is absorbed and cannot 
be learnt by design. Now and again a poet may 
draw his inspiration from a poem in a foreign 
tongue and make a new one in his own, otherwise 
to translate a poet is merely to pay him an ami- 
able but dangerous compliment. Whether Tagore 
himself or another is responsible for these English 
versions of his work is not stated, but it must have 
been clear from the beginning that far oftener than 
not the English gives us nothing of that clear defi- 
nition which is the very essence of poetry. The 
world of Tagore’s vision, instead of being thrown 
up in the clear light which is the condition of 
poetry, however charged with fate it may be, is 
nearly always, for English readers, enveloped in a 
heavy vigour that is sometimes somnolent, some- 
times active, but always shapeless. The failures of 
these versions arc of many kinds. Sometimes we 
have more glibness that says nothing, as - 

The echo mocks her origin to prove she is the 
original. 

or - 

Through the sadness of all things I hear the 
crooning of the Eternal Mother... 

sometimes facile antithesis, which again is insig- 
nificant, as - 

Roots are the branches down in the earth 
Branches are roots in the air ... 

and then we have’a rather pretentious hollowness, 
indeed a falsity of perception, as in 

“The learned say that your lights will one day be 
no more”, said the firefly to the stars. 

The stars made no answer. 

and 

“I have lost my dewdrop”, cries the flower to the 
morning sky that has lost all its stars. . 

and, finally, to give no other example, there is the 
merely Journalistic metaphor, such as - 
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Rocket, your insult to the stars follows yourself 
back to earth. 

In all these instances the failure is apparent 
enough. The notion of the morning sky stoically 
grieving for the loss of its starts is, for example, as 
it conies to us in English, a manifestly perverted 
imagination. And yet it is not difficult to feel be- 
hind even these failures a spirit that truly expressed 
would stir us to glad attention. When Tagore - or 
his translator for him - talks of that melodramatic 
silence of the stars we feel sure that he is not 
saying what it is in him to say. We can hear some 
far-off certainty of mood behind this destroying 
uncertainty of speech, and we think that good luck 
might at any moment bring a turn of the words 
that would catch that distant excellence, as it some- 
times does. 

I feel thy beauty, dark night, like that of the loved 
woman when she has put out the lamp. 

Here is a beauty that is achieved often enough 
to show that its source is not chance; and a certain 
gnomic wisdom is yet less difficult to find, as - 

If you shed tears when you miss the sun, you 
also miss the stars 

and 

Men arc cruel, but man is kind... 

though this last is probably yet more personal 
in Its original. There arc, moreover, a few exqui- 
site and profound parables in “Fruit-Gathering” 
that can have come only form a creative mind of 
a high order. These, together with such rare but 
unequivocal beauties as have been mentioned, 
make it certain that in honouring Tagore the 
English public has honoured a great man, prob- 
ably, as has been said, a great poet. But that his 
books in English arc great books it is idle to 
pretend. The English people have bought nearly 
a hundred thousand of them in foui^ years. It is 
to be hoped that they have bought them for few 
clcar-cut excellences that tell us so surely of a 
great Indian poet who can speak to us only in a 
phrase here and there, and not for the mists of 
platitude into which his genius for the most part 


falls in translation; but the number is suspiciously 
large. In “Stray Birds” number 263 is a repeti- 
tion of number 98. 

J.D. 


19 February^ 1917 

THE SCOTSMAN 

p2c3(D) 

POETRY 

STRAY BIROS. BY Sir Rabindranatli Tagore with 
a frontispiece by Willy Pogany, 4s. 6d. net. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co. 

Philosopher, fabclist and poet Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore interprets the modern East to the present- 
day West. In this latest volume from his pen we 
find a collection of epigrams and apothegms, which, 
though not clothed with metrical form, at least in 
the English version, possess a poetical content, and 
reveal strikingly the author’s ability to penetrate 
behind the veil of outwaid appearance to the iiinci 
meaning of material and spiritual things. Some of 
the reflections arc inspired by natural phenomena, 
such as the sun and moon, flowers and the trees, 
the rain, and the wind; others deal with abstrac- 
tions such as friendship, silence, speech and death, 
while a number, which defy closer classification, 
embody practical adnionitioiis and exertions. Noili- 
ing is more difficult than to maintain a level stand- 
ard of merit in a work of this kind, nor can it be 
said that even Sir Rabindranath Tagore succeeds 
always in avoiding the commonplace. Occasion- 
ally, also, the point of his epigram can be easily 
turned against him. For example, he says that ‘Men 
arc cruel, but Man is kind” Is it not rather the 
case that “Man is cruel, but men aic kirid”.^ In ihe 
mass men arc often far more ruthless than they arc 
individually. When the authoi, again, says that "Man 
docs not reveal himself in his history; he struggles 
up through it”, he seems to create a false antith- 
esis, the truth being that man reveals himself in his 
history in struggling up through it - two parts oi 
the same statement, instead of two antithetical state- 
ments. However, the richness of this volume in 
thought and in imagery, in tracing poetical aiialo- 
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gies and in discovering apologues, in such as to 
yield pleasure and profit to the m^»st fertile and 
enlightened minds. 


21 February, 1917 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE 

p6c3iD) 

Section: BOOKS OF THE DAY 
The Vogue of Tmgore 

It IS interesting to hear that Sir Rabindranath 
lagoie's most popular book in England is '^Gitanjali*' 
of which 37,000 copies have been sold. Next to it 
comes “The Gardener” with a scale of 14,000 copies, 
and then “The Crescent Moon” with 10,000 cop- 
ies. A book on Tagote's famous school in India is 
being published by Macmillans. 

21 February, 1917 

THE ERA 

p7(W) 

Section: BOOK TALK 

Two volumes of poems come to me from Messers 
Macmillan “STRAY BIRDS”, by Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore (4s. 6d. net), and “LIVELI- 
HOOD”, by Wilfred Wilson Gibson (3s. 6d. net), 
file first is poetry written in the form of prose, 
the second prose written in the form of poetry. In 
■‘Siiay Birds”, Tagore is at his very best, indeed, 
if he had not already created his “sensation” some 
years back, this would deservedly be the most- 
talked-of book of the season. There is such a spir- 
itual quality about his latest philosophisings that 
to quote from them seems almost a sacrilege. It 
was men of the stamp of Tagore who wrote the 
Bible. But it will risk detaching half a dozen thoughts 
from the sequence of their context, in the hope 
that this may induce reader to buy, beg, borrow 
oi steal the whole collection. 

“If you shin your door to all errors, inith will be 
sliui our“ 


“The roots below the earth claim no rewards for 
making the branches fruitful”. 

“We read the world wrong and say that it de- 
ceives us”. 

“The earth hums to me to-day in the sun, like a 
woman at her spinning, some ballad of the ancient 
time in a forgotten tongue”. 

“God’s great power is in the gentle breeze, and 
not in the storm”. 

“Set the bird's wings with gold, and it will never 
again soar in the sky”. 


24 February, 1917 

CAMBERWELL BOROUGH ADVERTISER 

p8(W) 

BOOKS THAT MATTER 
By T. McC. 

TAGORE: AN INDIAN POET 

I have lately been reading the stories and poems 
of Sir Rabindranath Tagore. I do not think it is 
imputing any great lack of knowledge on the part 
of my readers if I presume that his name may be 
to some of them unfamiliar, and his poems and 
dramas unknown. Books of poetry have, in gen- 
eral, a limited circulation, but it is indubitable 
that the works of Tagore are meeting in the Eng- 
lish reading world with a wide range of apprecia- 
tion and acceptation. To judge from the publish- 
er’s (Macmillan) note on the fly-leaves, the fre- 
quent reprints testify to a wide circulation, and I 
should like in this article to still further help them 
if I can by introducing them to circles who may 
not know them, for they are certainly, in the best 
sense. Books that Matter. 

It may seem strange in these times, when we 
are told of East and West that ‘never the twain 
shall meet’, that books of poetry and of dramatic 
story, originally written in Bengali, full of eastern 
imagery and fancy, strange analogies and similes, 
should be popular in good reading circles here. 
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But if wc consider that the Bible, reckoned as 
literature, is full of the same conceptions in style and 
manner, and that few people have taken such a grip 
of Orientalism in language, speech and writings as 
the Saxon race of these islands, wc may not per- 
haps wonder at it. Perhaps it may be that at the base 
of our racial nationality, the Celtic Aryan still reigns 
supreme, and forms the chief motor force of our 
mental and spiritual emotions. The Saxons* solid- 
ity may be but the veneer; the real - so indestruct- 
ible is race - is the Celt of the aboriginal race, a 
race, as wc know, so highly endowed with the po- 
etic charm of life, with vivid, picturesque idealism 
and sensuous grasp, lovers of pure fresh nature, of 
the joy of living. And as the subconscious Celtic self 
asserts itself, it shows ofT the Saxon coadng and finds 
Its ancient mate in the thought and phantasy of the 
orient, whence, they say, the Celtic Aryans came. 
Such would be my interpretation of the problem: a 
remembrance of primal things, of far-off dream-vi- 
sions of that imperial palace whence we came in days 
long since forgotten. 

Thus some of Tagore's poems remind me of the 
Song of Solomon, of Heir#*, that Semitic “strayed 
reveller” in Oriental imagery and phantasy. But I 
find the closest and best resemblance to the style 
and imagery of Tagore in our own literature in the 
Celtic poems and prose dreams of Fiona Maclcod. 
Thus, it is not to be wondered at - if such a theory 
hold ground - if Mr. W.B. Yeats, the Irish poet, 
finds so much akin to the genius of the Irish race 
and its early literary expression in the works of the 
poet of Bengal, for in Ireland Erin or Iran 
lingered the last survivals of the Celtic Aryans, and 
to the early to decipher the primeval records of 
Sanscrit and race wanderings. 

“Wc call this the epoch of Rabindranath”, said 
an eminent Bengali doctor to Mr. Yeats. “No poet 
seems to me as famous in Europe as he is among 
us. He is as great in music as in poetry, and his 
songs arc sung froni the west of India into Burmah, 
wherever Bengali is spoken. He was already famous 
at nineteen, when he wrote his first novel, and plays 
written when he was a little older are still played in 
Calcutta. He first wrote much of nature; he would 
sit all day in his garden. From twenty-five to his 
thirty-fifth year he wrote the most beautiful love 
poetry. After that his art gr^rw deeper, and it be- 
came religious and philosophical”. The words of 


the Bengali doctor arc those of a disciple reverenc- 
ing his master - a poet and saint. 

For generations great men have come out of 
the Tagore family. Rabindranath has received the 
honour of Knighthood, a high tribute in ih« se days 
to a poet of Eastern lineage. 

Elxtracts of the poet’s work published in this country 
would not convey much of the chaim. The books 
referred to, of course, are translations and the great 
part of their intrinsic beauty and rhythm and music 
is lost. The poet has himself translated many of them, 
and he has the art of making himself intelligible in 
pure English. They are poems and verses and wis- 
dom for the mystic of the simple hearts of the hum- 
ble. In “Gitanjali” (Song Offerings, 4s. 6d. net), we 
have a handful of songs, mystical and deep, like the 
strange songs in Novalis' “Pilgrims of Sais’’. 

“Fruit-Gathering” (4s. 6d. net), a sequel to it, 
contains some of the poet’s best work. “Hungry 
Stones and Other Stories” (5s. net), give.s more 
enjoyable scope to the general reader, and the sto- 
ries arc all pleasant and interesting, even if strange 
and weird and Eastern. “The King of the Dark 
Chamber” (4s. 6d. net) is a poetic drama, of which 
wc regret tfiere is no space to speak. “Stray Birds” 
(4s. 6d) is the latest issue of the poet's work, and is 
full of the deeper and mystic phrases which mark 
the rise to higher things. The universality of life is 
typified in his short flights of song - 

'It is the tears of the earth that keep her smiles 
bloom”. 

“I cannot choose the best, The best chooses me” 

“Life is given to us; wc earn it by giving it”. 

“Wc come nearest to the great when wc arc great 
in humility”. 

“Wrong cannot afford defeat, but Right can”. 

“Wc read the world wrong, and say that it de- 
ceives us”. 

“Every child comes with the message that God is 
not yet discouraged of man”. 

“He who wants to do good knocks at the gate; 
he who loves finds the gate open”. 

“Be still, my heart, these great trees are prayers” 

“Thus dust of the dead word clings to thee. Wash 
thy soul with silence” 

Such arc some of the thoughts of Tagore, a voice 
from the East, proclaiming the beauty of holiness, 
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of contemplation, of natural love and brotherhood. 
He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

I Manh, 1917 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

plOG(W) 

Section: DRAMA 

^^The Cycle of Spring”: By Sir R.N. 
Tagore 

A Bengali drama, dedicated by the author “to 
my boys of Santinikeian who have freed the foun- 
tain of youth hidden in the heart of the old poet, 
and the Dinendranath who is the guide of these 
boys in their festivals and treasure-house of all my 
songs “ 


9 March, 1917 

THE DAILY GRAPHIC 

pi lc4(D) 

Section: IN THE UBRARY 
‘^STRAY BIRDS” 

“Stray Birds of summer come to my window to 
sing and fly away”. So stands Tagore's latest vol- 
ume, “Stray Birds” (Macmillan, 4s. 6d. net). It is 
an admirable key to the book’s contents. It con- 
tains 326 little vignettes of prose-verse, each stamped 
with qualities for whicli the poet is now so well 
known. Some are suffused with the tender melan- 
choly of the “yellow leaves of autumn”. As in 
previous books from the same pen, the prose has a 
rhythm which produces the melodious efTect of the 
lyric verse. 


20 March, 1917 

THE DAILY EXPRESS AND IRISH MAIL 

p3c7(D) 

UTERATURE 

AN ORIENTAL POET 

**Stray Birds”. By Sir Rabindrsnsth Tagore. 
(Macmillan and Co., London 4s. 6d. net.) 

We opened this volume expecting real intellectual 
pleasure and mental refreshment. We were not dis- 
appointed. In these days of stress and conflict, of 
havoc and upheaval, it is surely good to be carried 
away for an hour or two from the anxiety and 
strain of the great present to that calmer atmos- 
phere in which alone the big eternal questions can 
be faced. Sir Rabindranath Tagore is, we think, 
the chief poet of the age, and readers of “Gitanjali” 
and “The Gardener” will appreciate the choice things 
provided for them in this his latest work. Tagore is 
a true optimist, a clear thinker, a poet with a vision 
that lets him look to the “Great Beyond” and not 
be discouraged. When reviewing “The Gardener” 
in these columns we commented on the essential 
difference between Tagore attitude towards the 
problem of life and death, and that of Khayyam as 
portrayed in the Rubaiyat, with its benumbing ma- 
terialism. We then fell the superiority of the Orien- 
tal poet of the twentieth century over the Oriental 
poet of the eleventh. A perusal of the book before us 
suggests the same challenging contrast, for it con- 
tains some of the finest thoughts fagore has yet 
expressed. It is comprised of 326 verses, each a 
stimulative suggestion clothed in beautiful language 
The opening lines are peculiarly fascinating: - 

“Stray birds of summer come to my window lo 
sing and fly away, 

And yellow leaves of autumn, which have no songs, 
flutter 

And fall there with a sigh” 

Presently we are up against his following pro- 
vocative lines:- 

“The mystery of creation is like the darkness of 
night - it is great. 
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Delusions of knowledge are like the fog of the 
morning”. 

Then we get a whole philosophy in these five 
words 

*'God finds himself by creating”. 

That Tagore has the command of a very cfTcc- 
tive satire, the following verses, we think, prove very 
convincingly:- 

*'While the glass lamp rebukes the earthen for 
calling it cousin, 

The moon rises, and the glass lamp with a bland 
smile calls her - 

‘My dear, dear sister’." 

"The canal loves to think that rivers exist solely 
to supply it with water”. 

Some of his pictures are exquisitely conceived 
and executed:- 

"I am [be sings] like the road in the night, lis- 
tening to the footfalls of its memories in silence.” 

"Night’s darkness i. ■« hag that bursts with the 
gold of the dawn”. 

And now just one more verse to illustrate his 
optimism:- 

"I have suffered and despaired and knows death. 

And 1 am glad that I am in this great world.” 

The beauty of the book, which, like all Messrs. 
Macmillan’s publications, is elegantly bound and 
clearly printed, is much enhanced by the inclu- 
sion of a coloured frontispiece by Mr. Willy 
Pogany, who deserves credit for the excellency 
of his work. 

WJ.P. 


24 March, 1917 

THE SPECTATOR 

p360-36l(VV) 

«STRAY BIRDS” 

(COMMUNICATED) 

The world at large loves the concise in literature. 
There is no group of people, so unlettered that it 
cannot appreciate wit. The artist in words working 
on a tiny canvas is sure of popularity if he has tal- 
ent. Those who refuse to admire Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore, those who say they feel a sense of mental 
suffocation in the nebulus sweet atmosphere of his 
poetry, should read Stray Birds (Macmillan & Co., 4s. 
fid. net). The book resembles nothing so much as 
Hebrew Wisdom Literature. It consists of disjointed 
sayings pregnant with shrewd sense interspersed with 
short flights of wise rhetoric. Even those readers 
whom the poetic prose leaves cold must be de- 
lighted, we think, with the proverbial philosophy. 
Here is a typical "stray” saying: "Truth in her dress 
finds facts too tight. In fiction she moves at case”. 
The parabolic method could find no more succinct 
defence. There are many men who would never speak 
the truth at all if they were to be kept prisoners 
within the bonds of verbal accuracy We do not 
mean that they would lie, but that they would re- 
main silent. They would live within a stronghold of 
reserve which would be absolutely impregnable. 
Through the medium of humour or of exaggeration 
or of fancy they can express their real thoughts and 
nothing else. To refuse to allow them to express 
themselves in any but plain and accurate words would 
be like robbing a musician of his instrument and 
telling him to write down in the vulgar tongue what 
he has got to say He can only reply that he has 
nothing worth saying at all, if he must say it in 
black-and-white. It has often occurred to the writer, 
when reading one of the endless volumes of biogi .i- 
phy which leave the press nowadays, whether a lit- 
erary fashion might ever arise for making biography 
more frankly fictitious. The present principle of se- 
lective accuracy is not satisfactory. All that is worth 
knowing about many men can only be written in 
fiction. The events of their lives are too uninterest- 
ing to repay chronicle, and when reported do but 
throw their personalities into insignificance - so of- 
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ten it is a man’s portrait, and not his history, which 
the public would like to see The great novelists, of 
course, have undertaken such pictures with occa- 
sional success, but too often it is the satirists who 
have been moved to try their hands at protraiture. 
Some ridiculous figures would result if such attempts 
at fancy biographies became common, but anything 
would be better than the glorified epitaphs lasting 
over hundreds of pages offered now as a tribute might 
move at case unhampered by a trivial schedule of 
commonplace happenings. In this little book we find 
another suggestion which we would commend to 
biographers: “Do not insult your friend by sending 
him merits from your own pocket.” 

Like a true Oriental, Tagore has the difference 
between truth and accuracy ever in his mind. “If 
you shut your door to all errors truth will be shut 
out,” he says. Does this mean it is better to let the 
tares grow than risk rooting up the wheat “until 
the harvest?” The difficulty is to recognize the day 
of the harvest, “The stream of truth flows through 
its channels of mistakes,” he writes upon another 
page. He goes even further than this. He says that 
certain facts do not represent the truth at all; that 
the heart of man will sometimes give the lie to the 
provable. “That love can ever lose is a fact that we 
cannot accept as truth.” It sounds absurd to say 
that in many cases the only proof of truth is its 
acceptability, yet this may be said of free will, of 
the musical scale, and a thiiusand other proposi- 
tions. But is our author admits the constant in- 
separability of truth and error, he cannot be said 
intentionally to confuse them. “The false can never 
grow into truth by growing in power," he writes. 
This is a really arresting saying. Who could hold 
out in his faith that twice two are four if he lived 
in a community in which no one believed it? The 
power of ejrror would kill the truth in his mind. 

It is a remarkable thing that this latter-day Book 
of Wisdom does not contain either a cynical or a 
tragic sentence. Proverbs and Ecclesiastes arc full 
of such, so that here our analogy fails. Hope 
shines through almost every line. “Every child comes 
with the message that God is not yet discourage 
of man.” should, we think, have formed the first 
instead of the seventy-seventh aphorism offered 
to the reader’s consideration. Truly it is a “com- 
fortable word, a piece of optimism which no man 
can deny. The Jewish women who dreamed of 


bearing the Messiah had grasped a truth their 
daughters have forgotten. Why do we not all take 
heart from it in these leadcrlcss days? All things 
are made new continually, but we forget it. and, 
except to men of vision, the world seems very stale. 
The real optimist lives in a fever of expectation. 
“That I exist is a perpetual surprise which is life,” 
he is ready to declare. Everything is changing, the 
worst must pass. “It is the tears of the earth that 
keep her smiles in bloom.” The sense of the flight 
of time which never leaves the man of sad tem- 
perament, threatening him, as it docs, with sor- 
row and death, whispering as it rushes on “The 
night cometh,” docs not disturb the man of faith 
“Never be afraid of the moments - thus sings the 
voice of the everlasting.” But an optimist who is 
always merry is an inhuman monster, and every 
paragraph of this delightful volume is full of hu- 
manity. Every wise man is a man of sorrows, but 
every wise man docs not believe sorrow to be ir- 
revocable, although he knows it to be inevitable 
and inexplicable. “I hear some rustle of things 
behind my sadness of heart, - I cannot see them,” 
writes the sage, giving voice to the dumb experi- 
ence of how many men and women to-day? Who 
would have suspected the Indian dreamer of such 
simple directness? It seems so impossible that the 
sophisticated should become simple. Yet they do 
upon great occasions, casting their unctions from 
them. The purveyors of intellectual emollients have 
no trade to-day. How full of “understanding” ar^ 
the following words: ‘^It is little things that I leave 
behind for my loved ones, - great things arc foi 
everyone.” It is strange how little consolation can 
ever be deduced from any thesis which requires 
attention. We give our minds, as the saying is, to 
study when we arp unhappy in order to get away 
from ourselves, just as we go into company. “Man 
goes into the noisy crowd to drown his own cla- 
mour of silence,” and in the same way he forces 
his mind to follow the mental exercises of other 
minds. Nothing which it takes long to say or thought 
to unravel can touch real distress. Our philoso- 
pher’s view of life is summed up in a few words - 
they stand near the end of the book: “The cry of 
the wind is like the cry of a wounded world. But 
I know I am travelling to meet my Friend.” 

“Let your music, like a sword, pierce the noise 
of the market to its heart.” We are sure many 
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traders will apply Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s words 
to himself. He has written this time for the many, 
for busy people with no appetite for'thc dreams 
which ravish the intellectual few. He has come 
iruo the everyday world to speak to ordinary peo- 
ple He cannot, we think, fail of a hearing, and a 
new reputation, more or less valuable than the 
one he has, according as we choose to look at it. 
Meanwhile those who listen with delight to this 
modern Oriental in his to our minds - wholly 
foreign mood need not be disappointed. His old 
vein worked out. There is a new book for them 
also. It is called The Cycle of Spring (Macmillan and 
Co., 3s. 6d. net). For himself, the present writer 
must admit that he cannot attach any definite 
meaning to the poem as a whole. A chorus of 
“young things” sing about the spring, and laugh 
at the poets and pundits who seem to desire to 
put some method into their madness. They do 
seem to be mad, and it is difficult not to doubt 
the sincerity of an English reader who says he 
knows what it is all about. If, however, we regard 
the songs as translations - and we suppose that 
every Eastern must translate his thought for the 
West - we do catch here and there a phrase or an 
echo which suggests to us that in the original great 
beauty may have been discoverable. We quote a 
song - “The Song of Returning Youth”; 

“Again and again wr say ‘Good-bye’, 

To come back again and again. 

Oh, who are you? 

I am the flower vakul. 

And who are you? 

1 am the flower parul. 

And who arc these? 

We arc mango blossoms landed on the shore of 
light. 

We laugh and take leave when the time beckons u&. 

We rush into the arms of the ever-returning. 

But who arc you? 

I am the flower shimul. 

And who are you? 

' I am the kamini branch. 

And who arc these ? 

VVe arc the jostling crowd of new leaves”. 

Surely one “Stray Bird” is worth an “uncon- 
scionable deal” of this! 


31 Marchy 1917 

THE INQUIRER 

pl51.l52{W) 

Section: BOOKS AND REVIEWS 

CHIPS FROM A POET’S WORKSHOP 

STRAY BIRDS. By Sir Rabindranath Tagore. 
London! Macmillan & Co. 4b. 6d. net. 

FAST in the wake of “Fruit-gatheiing", which we 
noticed recently with much delight, there comes 
another volume from the same pen; but it has upon 
it none of the marks of hurried work. Like its pred- 
ecessor it is a rich and a seasonable gift, and it is 
all the more welcome because it is different at least 
in its literary form from anything which Sir 
Rabindranath Tagoie has given us hitherto. He calls 
it “Stray Birds”, and many of these shoit sentences, 
with their rhythmical cadence are best described as 
“short swallow-flights of song." Others arc crisp 
aphorisms containing some jewelled thought oi a 
shrewd reflection upon human contact and the 
meaning of life. Ileic is the stuff of which poetry 
and proverbial wisdom are made, only the wisdom 
has in it no trace of pungency or satire. It is a 
confession of experience rather than a criticism of 
the follies and delusions of other men. But a book 
like this gives few openings to the commentator, 
and we turn instinctively to the method of quota- 
tion. A few sentences culled almost at random will 
be the best enticement to our readers to embaik 
on a voyage of discovery for themselves. Here, for 
instance is a g^oup of sayings, which reveal the 
keen observer vi human life who at the same time 
never forgets the poet's vision: 

‘‘The mystery of cieaiion is like the darknes:* of 
uighl - it is great Delusions of knowledge aic likr 
the fog of the morning ” 

“Rest beiong.s to the work as the eyelids to the 
eyes ” 

“'I’hc mind, sharp but not broad, sticks at every 
point but does not move.” 

“Your idol is shjittercd in the dust to prove that 
God’s dust is greater than your idol ” 

“We read the world wrong and say that it de- 
ceives us.' 
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“He who is too busy doing good finds no time to 
be good.’* 

“Power takes as ingratitude the writings of its 
victims ” 

“When his weapons win he is defeated himself.” 

“Wrong cannot afford defeat, but Right can.” 

From these we may turn to some of the brief 
glimpses into the world of divine life and dower, 
where love and beauty go hand in hand:- 

“His own mornings are new surprises to God.” 

“God finds himself by creating.” 

“The Perfect decks itself in beauty for the love of 
the imperfect.” 

“God grows weary of great kingdoms but never 
of little flowers.” 

“God is ashamed when the prosperous boast of 
His special favour” 

“I have scaled the peak and found no shelter in 
fame’s bleak and barren height Lead me, my Guide, 
before the light fades, into the valley of quiet where 
life’s harvest mellows into golden wisdom.” 

These are only fragments, and they can only 
give a faint idea of the wealth of beauty and wise 
reflection which gladdens the reader on every page. 
Some of the sayings have a whimsical touch, for 
example, “Toes are the fingers that have forgotten 
their past.” Others arc brimiul of imagination, as 
when the hills arc compared to the ’’shouts of chil- 
dren, who raise their arms trying to catch the stars.” 
There arc also many signs that the author, while 
moving among the unchanging things of human 
life, has not been unmindful of the special needs of 
the moment. Had he some soldier of freedom in 
mind when he wrote “When I stand before thee at 
the day’s end thou shalt sec my scars and know 
that I had my wounds and also my healing”? Or 
again is it accidental that the last page of his book 
contains this confession, ”I have suflered and de- 
spaired and known death, and I am glad that I am 
in this great world”? 


14 April, 1917 

THE QUEEN, THE LADY’S NEWSPAlPER 

p468(W) 

Stray Birds. By SIR RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE (Macmillaii. 4s. 6d. net.) 

Not as impressive as the Gitanjali, these little say* 
ings have a beauty and reality of their own. On 
our Western minds strike most deeply perhaps those 
that speak of death encompassing, enwrapping, life, 
the deepening sense of a beloved presence when 
the lamp is blown is not less, only the unknown is 
infinitely more, to the mystic. “I came to your shore 
as stranger, I lived in your house as guest, I leave 
your door as a friend, my earth”. “God comes to 
me in the dusk of my evening with the flowers 
from my past kept fresh in his basket”. 


16 ApHl, 1917 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

p3c2(D) 

NEW BOOKS 

“THE CYCLE OF SPRING” 

THE CYCLE OF SPRING. By Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore. London: Macmillan and Go. Pp. 13^. 
3a. 6d. net. 

That maturity cannot understand youth is a belief 
constantly refuted in the history of poetry and of 
poets. Or if the charge has any pretext in then 
case, it is in the sense that they feel and render the 
childlike spirit in children with an acuteness and 
delicacy of sympathy which divines the traits o 
“Nature’s Priest” still invested with the glory of 
dawn, but obscures those which mark only the crude 
and blundering beginnings of manhood. Swinburne, 
who created the greatest treasure of child-poetry to 
be found probably in literature, declared in one of 
his newly published letters that “for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven” was for him the most divine 
of texts; but he laughingly added, in reference to 
little relative who was keeping the echoes of The 
Pines awake with peals of laughter, that the child’s 
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paradise was, all the same, a noisy place, not adapted 
to the quieter type of saint. 

There is a little trace in Sir Rabindranath's 
lyric drama of the philosophic ideas to which 
Wordsworth was led by his contemplation less of 
childhood than of the mysterious passing away of 
“the visionary gleam" which in his own childhood 
had been so intense. Nonetheless it is, as the great 
“ode”, with its discovery of "compensations", is 
not, a gaily defiant song of youth, a challenge to 
all the pedantries and sleek complacencies of tra- 
ditional and routine wisdom. It is dedicated to 
the boys of his Bolpur school, "Who have freed 
the fountain of youth hidden in the heart of the 
old poet"; and the coming on of spring - the in- 
toxicating splendour and luxuriance of spring in 
India - supplies both the motive of the action and 
the inspiration of an inexhaustible wealth of song 
and lyric dialogue. But the theme is conveyed with 
delightful versatility of dramatic resource; wit and 
humour, sarcasm and irony, all good-natured but 
carrying their point unmistakably home, are called 
in by the spirit of poetry in its own defence. 

The prelude is an amusing picture of an Indian 
king’s Court. The King's V'izier attempts to call his 
attention to pressing affairs - a frontier war and the 
cries of his starving people at home. But he has 
received a summons, as he supposes, from "the last 
great frontier of all", and is too busy to attend to 
any "business" but that of his soul. The Court Pundit 
is called in, who reads salutary couplets from the 
book of Renunciation. The King receives them with 
high-flown eulogy, and bids the Vizier give him a 
hundred gold pieces, a perishable gift, to which the 
astute Pundit intimates that he would prefer the 
"permanent” treasure of a province and a good house. 
Then comes the Poet, who tells him to pursue not 
the "Permanent" - the spirit of tradidon and rou- 
tine - but life, which is ever renewed through death 
and change, and a "renunciation" which is only the 
emancipadon from low desires which comes through 
ardent self-projecdon into the very spirit of life it- 
self The King receives this opposite doctrine with 
precisely the same exalted sadsfacdon, and calls on 
the Vizier to reward it as before. But to his aston- 
ishment the Poet wants neither the gold pieces nor 
any substitute, but prop>oses to perform before him 
the lyrie apology for youth and spring and life to 
which this scene serves as prelude. 


Not that the poets have it all their own way. On 
the contrary, among the representadves of unromantic 
“philisdnism" is another poet, Dada, who boasts that 
"he has never written a line not inspired by an ac- 
tual fact,” and is in the way of "explaining" his 
quatrains with an impressive “that is to say", in effect 
restoring them to their original prose. There is a 
joyous scene where the boys, who stand now for 
spring buds and leaves, now for eager crearive play 
against dull roudne work, now for poetry against 
prose, confront Dada, and after hearing his quat- 
rain cut short his “that is to say" with a mocking 
lyric of their own, protesting that real poetry is its 
own language and cannot be put in any other, the 
whole little drama is a spring-gift such as England 
has seldom received. As usual, Sir Rabindranath 
seems to have been fortunate in his translators. And 
some part of this work is his own. 

C.H.H. 


18 April, 1917 

UVERPOOL DAILY POST AND MERCURY 

p8c2(D) 

THE IDEALIST 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S SCHOOL 

Shantiniketan. By W. W. Pearson. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 4s. 6d. net. 

Rabindranath Tagore's fame as a poet has attracted 
wide attention to his school at Bolpur, and no one 
who reads this book will refrain from the wish to 
visit the i^markable school situated about a hun- 
dred miles from Calcutta. 

In a preface the poet outlines the causes which 
lead to the foundadon of this school for the educa- 
tion on idea! lines of Indian boys. Tagore felt that 
modern civilisation was leading life away from the 
realities, which in his case mean the ideals, and he 
seemed to hear the Vedic tongue speaking from 
the ashrams or forest sanctuaries of the past. He 
determined, therefore, to found his school on the 
simplest basis in the very heart of nature. "I was 
certain that the ancient teachers of India were right 
when they said with a positive assurance: Tt is an 
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absolute death to depart from this life without re- 
alising the eternal truth of life.* 

“Shantiniketan” means ‘‘House of Peace,*’ and 
the school is composed of a number of very simple, 
low-built buildings. The classrooms are in the open, 
and the compound all day is doited with little fig- 
ures squatting in coloured shwals. Each evening there 
is a service in the temple, wherein, following the 
instruction of Tagore’s father, a saint and a mysdc, 
there is no image and no altar - “the one invisible 
God is to be worshipped.” A feature of the school is 
the singing The boys arc encouraged to sing on all 
occasions. Everywhere there are memories of the 
poet, and the boys often pointed out to Mr. Pearson 
the shady paths where he walked. At night in the 
stillness rose the sound of the boys’ voices singing, 
before they retired to bed, one of the poet’s songs. 
They rise with song in the early morn, and so to 
rest with song filling the rich darkness. 

Eveiything is done to develop the individuality 
of the boy. He is allowed liberties that would shock 
the English schoolmaster. He can interrupt a les- 
son to ask questions about a bird flitting around: 
he may do his examination paper while sitting in 
the fork of a tree. 

In the evening, as it was a moonlight night, we 
went out, boys and teachers as well, to a wood 
about a mile away from the school. We scat in a 
circle under the trees and the boys sang. One of 
the teachers told a story, and I told them of my 
meeting with the poet in London. Then we walked 
back across the open country, which laid still and 
quite under the spell of the Indian moonlight. 

The discipline of the school is carried on by 
courts formulated by the boys, on the principle that 
the faulty self-government is better than good gov- 
ernment. The work done in this school is only lightly 
touched upon by the author. There is mention of 
the boys going on to the University, and we are led 
to wonder whether the curriculum is that of the 
ordinary public school. Mr. Pearson mentions that 
the boys only lose their freshness when the shadow 
of matriculation is thrown upon them, that the small 
bovs are allowed to enjoy life to the full, but we 
know that matriculation is a matter of long prepa- 
ration from infancy, and it would be interesting to 
learn at what period and with what effort the boys 


arc prepared for university life. No one denies the 
value of bringing the poetry of nature into the boy’s 
life, but at present all attempts in that direction 
must be subordinated to the central purpose of 
examination-room efficiency. 

The daily routine is certainly vigorous. The boys 
are awakened, not by a bell, but by singing, at sun- 
rise, of a band of boys. They take their bath in wells 
in the grounds, after which they have fifteen minutes 
for silent worship. Then they gather together and 
chant verses selected from Upanishads. After light 
food, classes begin at 7 a.m., with work until 1 1.30, 
then a short break and individual work in rooms during 
the heat of noon. Classes begin again at 2, and con- 
tinue until 5. In the evening the boys play football, go 
walks, tell stories, or act plays. Such is day’s work. 
The boys are of all castes, and they exercise their 
own discretion on observation of caste distinctions. 
The boys serve at meals by turn and do light work in 
the kitchen. The fees are less than £20 a year, but a 
large deficit is made up annually by the poet. 

We strongly commend this book, so full of the 
poetry of young life. It is a simple story simply 
told, and reveals to us once more that the elemen- 
tal East has much to teach the complex West. 


20 ApnU 1917 

EVERYMAN 

p37(\V) 

Sectioai. LITERARY NOTES 
An Indimn school 

About a hundred miles from Calcutta Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore has continued his father’s school. 
If we want to realise the distance between east and 
West we must read Shantiniketan (Macmillan, 4s. 6d. 
net), and at the same time keep Rugby in view. We 
are told that Christianity will never reach its ideal 
until it has absorbed what of truth the East is ready 
to give. Surely this must also be true of Education. 
The freedom, opponunity for self-development, and 
originality at Shantiniketan are far beyond what can 
be found in the average school in England, though 
not beyond what Mr. Arrowsmith, Madame 
Monicssori, the Caldecott Community and Mr. 
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Homer Lane arc struggling to come at. Meanwhile 
Tagore has established his school, and we Western- 
ers, especially those who have “new Ideals”, should 
certainly read, mark and learn what Mr. W.W. Pearson 
has written so simply and so poetically. 


30 April, 1917 

SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH 

p6cl(D) 

A MASQUE OF SPRING 

“The Cycle of Spring”, by Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
(Macmillan: 3s. 6d. net), is a work to which the old 
term “Masque” would apply more accurately than any 
other. It is a piece of joyous symbolism in dramatic 
form, and the idea it expresses is that of the recurring 
etcrn 2 d rejuvenadon of nature and humanity. A band 
of merry youths go forth to hunt out and chase away 
the old man winter; just when their mission seems to 
be failing, and they are subsiding into the staleness and 
convendon of age, the old man, dieir enemy, is sud- 
denly revealed to them as the spirit of spring, everlast- 
ingly young, the vital principle of their own lives. The 
main thought is worked out in poedc detail with a 
gaiety, a freshness of fantasy, and a brilliance of con- 
trast that carry the reader easily over passages that 
might, if less fasdnadngly expressed, seem difficult of 
inicrprctadon. The prelude to the masque proper has 
some rare touches of irpny, and is more Oriental in its 
colouring than the masque itself, the style of which 
has a curious kinship with that of Mr. Yeats. The great 
Indian poet has written nothing less disdncdvcly In- 
dian, but nothing more essendally poetic. 

9 1917 

THE CHRISTIAN COMMONWEALTH 

p392(W) 

Stray Birds 

“Stray Birds.” By Rabindranath Tagore. (Macmillan. 
4s. 6d.) 


such mundane things as note-books. Fhe volume 
consists of 326 brief sayings - often no more than 
a single sentence. Some arc commonplace enough; 
but the majority arc Tagore at his best. 

“The Waterfall sings, T find my song when I 
find my freedom.”’ “Rest belongs to the work as 
eyelids to the eyes.” “If you shut your doors to all 
errors, truth will be shut out.” “We live in this 
world when we love it.” “I have sufiered and de- 
spaired and known death, and I am glad that I am 
in this great world.” 

These are living words - and words of life. 


12 May, 1917 

THE SPECTATOR 

p544-545(VV) 

Section: SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK 

Shan tinike Ian: the Bolpur School of Su Rabindranath 
Tagore. By W.W. Pearson (Macmillan and Co. 
4s. 6d. net.) - At Bolpur, a hundred mile.s from 
Calcutta, Sir Rabindranath Tagore has a boy’s 
school called Shantinikeian, or “The House of 
Peace”. The fundamental idea of the school is to 
let the boys “develop their own characters in the 
way which is natural to them”. They play foot- 
ball, they go for picnics, they have their lessons in 
the open air. In the morning and evening they 
sing the founder’s songs and have silent worship. 
They take turns at serving the meals. Discipline is 
maintained b* the boys in their own courts. The 
blending of ihe traditional Hindu and the mod- 
ern English methods of education seems to be suc- 
cessful, thanks to the personal loyally of pupils 
and staff to the founder. Mr. Pearson’s account of 
this interesting school is well worth reading. In 
the preface the poet explains how he came to es- 
tablish it, with the help of Mr. Satish Chandra 
Roy, a poet who died at the age of twenty b^ji left 
behind him happy memories and a pleasant little 
Hindu legend which Mr. Pearson has translated 
in this book. 


Less picturesquely, this volume might be termed 
“gleanings from a Poet’s Notebook” - if poets have 
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19 May. 1917 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE 

p2c6(D) 

Section: BOOKS OF THE DAY 

An Eastern Frophate 

“Sweetness and Light” are the familiar words in 
which one might, quite rightly interpretc a new 
Tagore book, “Personality” (Macmillan). It consists 
of the lectures he recently delivered in America, 
and their message is eloquent of the East to the 
West. Tagore speaks for all that is noblest in the 
modem thought of the East, and the West will, in 
these pages, hear him gladly once more. 


31 1917 

THE NEW WITNESS 

pll5dl6 W 

REVIEWS 

SIR RABINDRANATH TUPPER 

1 am, unfortunately, not acquainted with many of 
the sixty volumes which have come from the pen of 
our industrious babu, and while other works of his 
(“Giianjali” oi “ I he Gardener”, for instance) would 
bettei sei-ve to niy point good, there are enough 
eggs in two volumes before me for the mixing of my 
pudding. I do not know whethei it has been pointed 
out before, but in Sir Rabindranath we have Tuppcr 
nedivivus. Probably others have noticed it * now 
could so obvious a fact escape attention for long? - 
but feaiing popular opinion and the terrible aegps of 
the Nobel Prize held their peace. 

Some have said, What is in a name? - most pat- 
ent plastic inniicnre, 

A name is a word of character, and reputation 
establisheth the fact 

How true that is! Reputation has clearly estab- 
lished the fact that this elderly Bengali schoolmas- 
ter is a wonderful and original poet of mysticism 
and of love. 


Now “Stray Birds” is on the face of it nothing less 
and nothing more - than proverbial philosophy 
The form here is apparently different from that ef- 
fected in Mardn Farquhar Tupper’s famous book; yet 
only apparently so. In the one case proverbial phi- 
losophy is handed out in enormous slabs, in the other 
doled out in dny aphrosisms. But knock away the 
numbers I to 326 which separate morsel from mor- 
sel, weld the atoms together into a solid mass (and no 
great violence is necessary to the process) and Tuppcr 
will be beaming upon you not only in spirit but in the 
flesh, not only in tone but in form. 

At the outset I must admit that I first need “Stray 
Birds” without cutting the leaves of the volumes; 
for as Rabindranath might have said, “The Bird 
that I hold in my hand is worth 326 Stray Birds in 
the book.” But after 1 had captured such beauties 
as number 156: “The Great walks with the Small 
without fear. The Middling keeps aloof,” and “Toes 
are fingers that have forgotten their past,” my zest 
for capture was quickened and I straightaway spread 
the nets of the fowler in the hope of sharing “To 
the lamb that had been shorn even the wind is 
tempered at the hands of the God,” or “Said Sloth! 
I will put off until tomorrow the work of today. 
Said Industry! To-day procrastination shall come 
to thee as a thief” Although these escaped upon 
their bright wings yet I was not altogether unre- 
warded. Stray Birds 298 and 299 were entangled 
for my delight - behold the fine feathers which make 
the fine birds! “My heart has spread its sails to the 
idle winds for the shadowy island of Anywhere.” 
“Men are cruel, but man is kind.” 

The “Cycle of Spring” is a play, and from its 
occasional lyrics I must compare the two Tuppers. 
How many could say from which these lines arc 
taken? 

Thoughts that have tarried in my mind, and peo- 
pled its inner chambers. 

The sober children of reason, or desultory train 
of Fancy... 

The fruits I have gathered of prudence, the rip- 
ened harvest of my musics. 

These commend I wrote thee, O. dolice scholar 
of wisdom, 

These I give to thy gentle heart, thou lover of 
the night. 
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If you were not told that tllis was written by 
tweedlf dum: 

Thou has seen many sorrows, travel-strained 
pilgrim of the world: 

and the following Tweedledee, would you be 
able, O Reader, to swear to the authorship? 

Wealth stands before me offering its crown 

The tempest of youth sweeps the sky - harp with 
its fingers; 

My heart dances with its wild rhythm 

Gathering and storing are not for me, I spend 
and scatter, 

And prudence and comfort bid me adieu in 
despair. 

Well, I think that perhaps you might be able to 
tell, but only because of one small and accidental 
clue. Tweedledum would by no means endorse the 
wild prodigality of Tweedledee. Has he not written 
himself with sober sense of Marriage; 

And look not only for riches, lest thou be mated 
with misery; 

Marry not without means; for so shoiildest thou 
tempt Providence; 

But wait not for more than enough, for marriage 
is the duty of most men? 

Of Sir Rabindranath’s play the prelude is inter- 
esting in its way, the play itself being incoherent 
and confused with lyrics. P^ven at its best, he will 
use English colloquialisms in an uncolloquial way 
- the mark that invariably distinguishes the babu. 
Just such as one was the native government oflicial 
in India who wrote to his superior excusing his 
absence from the office on the ground that his wife 
had “kicked the bucket”. 

In the play the urchins spoil what little good 
there is to spoil, with their irritating habit of burst- 
ing into song every other minute. Did you ever try 
to write a Tagore lyric, my friend? It is quite easy, 
I assure you. Come, let us begin; 

I sat in the darkness with my beloved. 

And darkness was full of a million stars and the 
soft flower of her breast; 


And her lips were more to me than the chatties 
of Benanes, 

More than the blossoms upon the banyan trees 
that no mortal eye hath beheld. 

The south wind stirred lightly among the many 
leaves, 

And love was soft like the vice of a bird, 

Like the fizz of a soda-water syphon when you 
press upon the lever, 

Love blew in the darkness through our quivering 
hearts. 

O my beloved, with whom 1 sat in the darkness, 
and so on ad infinitum' 

Mr. W.W Pearson gives us in “Shantinikeian ’ 
an account of the Bolpur School of Rabindranath 
Tagore. There, it seems, the boys are awakened 
each morning “before sunrise by the singing of one 
of the poet’s songs by a band of singers”. Poor 
little devils! 

However, the evil fates have begun to overtake 
the man who devised this hideous form of torture 
I am told that in the Battersea Public Libraiy he is 
indexed as “Baggorc”, and that his woiks aie asked 
for by young ladies under that name. Begoiia, but 
it serves him jolly well right! 

Theodore Maynard. 


31 May, 1917 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

p259(\V) 

MAN THE CREATOR 

PERSONALITY. Lectures delivered in America. By 
SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE (Macmillan. 5s. 
net.) 

This book abstains from proof, and therefore there 
is nothing cither to endorse or to refute. It paints; 
and we can only enjoy feeling perhaps that an- 
other picture could have been painted on the same 
subject, but not a better one. Personality, if we can 
imagine it made the subject of an actual painting, 
as let us say, motherhood has been, is here handled 
in Botticelli’s manner rather than in Murillo’s - as, 
primarily, an act of faith rather than as a piece of 
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truth. For all through the book we arc made to feel 
that nothing we can .say about personality has any 
meaning beyond that which it draws from, or by 
which it fills out out idea, of a Supreme Person. 

The question of individuality - that is, at what 
point personal inlluence begins and ends - is 
touihed upon only in the implication of Chapter 
V, which IS about the author's school at Bolpur; 
and the question of identity, involving multiplex 
personality and persistence after death, is not 
bioaches. Fhc simple and suf[icieni reason for 
this IS that in the eyes of the author a “person" is 
a “cieaior”. He creates, in Berkeley’s own sense, 
ilic world in which he lives, and in that act he 
creates himself, for “if this world were taken away, 
our personaliry would lose all its content." If a 
pet son is a creator, the first cjuestion we can ask 
about personality is “VVlial is art?" The “what" is 
not answered here, but the “why " and the "whence" 
art propounded, and the answer to these is that 
art aims at expressing ou joy and springs from 
our “surplus ' of knowledge and feeling. “When 
feeling is aioused in excess of the amount that 
can be completely absorbed by the object which 
has produced it, it comes back to us and makes us 
conscious of ourselves by its return waves." Man 
“feels his personality more intensely than other 
creatines because his power of feeling is more than 
can be exhausted by his obje< i ' This goes deeper 
than Schiller’s “play-inqiulse, ' which he also de- 
rived from "super -fluity of hie” and prized as being 
free from "the over-caieful impress of a purpose," 
because it does not cut life in two between work 
and play and it does justice to lire serious need of 
self-ulierauce. Meanwhile the word "joy" clasps 
with a human warmth that “idea of beauty" which, 
whether as a cold abstraction or as an objective 
Slate or process, has run through much subseejuent 
aesthetic 

1 he woild in which creative man - the person - 
works IS one of complete relativity He recognizes 
no fact as absolute and laughs at the abstractions 
of science The world is as the “person" sees it, and 
he does not go about in it armed with a telescope 
or a resonator. Anything may be, for some one per- 
cipient, far or near, in motion or at rest, finite or 
infinite, and for all percipients it is both. Some spe- 
cially gifted persons, like Walt Whitman, can even 
make dexterous adjustments of their mind.s, and get 


enlargements or miniatures, elevations or plans, as 
suits their mood. Further, the very form which the 
mind gives to its perceptions is not stable: “When 
the world takes its shape it always transcends its 
shape: it carelessly runs out of itself to say that its 
meaning is more than what it can contain." The 
"meaning" of all reality is that "the infinite is giv- 
ing himself out through finitude" and "reality is the 
expression of personality." 

In all that is said here of personality we are 
constantly reminded of the picture, in the first gospel, 
of the kingdom of heaven that supersession of 
letter by spirit, of law by personaliry. The anunciation 
of this kingdom of personality rings like the vice of 
once crying in the wilderness: 

If man could only listen to the voice that rises* 
from the heart of his own creation, he would heai 
the same message that come from the Indian sage of 
the ancient lime: "Hearken to me, >e children of the 
Immonal, dwellers of the heavenly worlds, I have 
known the Supreme Person who comes as light from 
the dark beyond ’’ 

The lore of that kingdom can be given only m 
parable, its mysteries only to human men, and its 
keys to the most human of them; and so harsh 
facts like oppressive laws and arbitrary regulations 
ran only enter into the kingdom of art when “viewed 
in their application to some human individual, in 
all their injustice, insult, and pain." Again, certain 
passions can be taken onto the kingdom, but mere 
desires of the flesh cannot, for they are "soon ex- 
hausted and given no indication of the infinite", 
they are like the man with one talent, or “like an 
immigrant corning to these Atlantic shores who can 
show no cash balance in his favour." Once more, 
like the “house-holder" whose son the husbandmen 
wished to kill that they might seize on his inherit- 
ance, "everywhere in man's world the Supreme 
Person is suffering from the killing of the reality by 
the imposition of the abstract." 

The. author’s attitude towards science, passing 
lightly from gentle banter to overt rebuke, admin- 
isters to us a mild shock. It is curious, too, from a 
poet who must need, at least, draw upon science 
for his best metaphors and similes, and, at most, 
sec in science, no less than in art, a handmaid of 
religion. He says: 
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Once we accept as truth such' a scientiFic maxim 
as the “survival of the fittest,” it immediately trans- 
forms the whole world into a monotonous desert of 
abstraction, where things become dreadfully simple 
because robbed of their mystery of life 

Hr is thinking of the “rampant materialism... 
which sacrifices individuals to the bloodthirsty idols 
if organization, and that is no doubt the common 
interpretation of this scientific formula. But may it 
not equally be a fulfilling of the law of love? For 
if, as he says farther on, “I am truer in some one 
else than myself,” if suffering leads to “the surren- 
der of self to be tuned for the music of the soul” 
and this surrender is “the soul’s free choice of its 
life of cooperation with God in the work of the 
perfect moulding of the world of law into the world 
of love,” if “forms must die to reveal the death- 
less,” and if “to give oneself in love to all” is actu- 
ally to “be” God, then we in this travail of the 
whole creation arc not prostrating ourselves before 
any Juggernaut car of evolution, but “waiting for 
the redemption of our body.” 

What we seem to miss in this book is the joy of 
going on. This is absent partly because tentative 
justice has already been done to it in a chapter on 
Sadhana. But it is absent also because, at bottom, 
just an England does not quite understand a life of 
contemplation, or even a contemplative period of 
h(c, so India is not quite in sympathy with a mere 
life of action. The poised mind of Greece felt both 
impulses: it weighed in the balance the “theoretic” 
and the “practice” life, and found neither wanting. 
The sound heart of Rome felt the “tears of things,” 
but brushed them aside with the “manliness” which 
for them epitomized virtue. But India places the 
Brahman above the Kshatriya, and we have only 
to translate these by priest and warrior to see how 
dilficult it would be for us to accept the estimate. 
Yet all the time India means by Brahma such a 
“contemplation” as is in itself “action”: and if wc 
with our restless and many-sided activities arc try- 
ing with all our strength to make some corner of 
life our very own, it is in order to get, as wc think 
we so alone can get, the clue to the universe. Nei- 
ther of us is quite allowing for the change of out- 
look caused by the differentiation of knowledge which 
facilities of communication make inevitable. Indi- 
ans arc still thinking in mediaeval categories, like 


sturdy yeomen who till theii own lands, and in 
that lies the glamour of their scholai.ship, art, and 
religion; whereas in England every rood of soil of 
thought has long undergone intensive cultivation, 
and there is little room now for any but landlords 
and labourers, encyclopaedists and specialists. 
Perhaps both could profit by Kingsley's advice when 
he said that the boys should be pure and the giils 
brave. The one might remember that Heaven helps 
those who help themselves, and the otliei not for- 
get for the sake of life the caiis<*s ol living. 


4 June, 1917 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

p3c3(D) 


SHANTINIKETAN: THE BOLPUR SCHOOL 
OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE. By W.W. 
Pearson. London: Macmillan and Co. pp. 
xv.lll. 4s. 6d. net. 

From the many admireis in tins country of 
Rabindranath Tagore’s poetiy and teaching this slen- 
der volume should be assured of a welcome. 
Shantiniketan, the .school founded b\ the poet is at 
Bolpur, about 1(30 miles liom C.'alcuiia, in the midst 
of open country, riie classes aie largely held in the 
open air, and the day for the boys begins and ends 
with silent worship in “a silence strangely still and 
beautiful”. Tlr*re are about 150 boys and 20 teach- 
ers, so that ti i boys get nuirh individual attention 
and personal intercourse with their mastcis. 

Mr. W. W Pearson, whose account of the school 
occupies the first half of the book, is binisell one of 
the masters and a whole-heaited adniiiei of the 
spirit of the place. What that spirit is may be gath- 
ered from the beautiful little storv, “ d he Gift to the 
Guru”, which follows It is the work of anotlier ol 
the mastcis, a Bengali student of great promise who 
died young, and Ni'r. Pearson ha.s translated it with 
sympathy and skill. Foui shoit contributions from 
the Indian poet's own pen complete the book - the 
Shantiniketan school song, an introdiiciion, and two 
addresses. Two sentences from one of these might 
serve as a motto for the whole- ”1 believe in an 
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idea] life” and “Ever>'where in this earth the spirit 
of Paradise is awake and sending forth its voice**. 
The contrast with the spiiit of Europe, striking 
enough at any time, is greater than ever just now, 
and the western teacher sliould find real refresh- 
ment of soul in this message from the “House of 
Peace” 


7 June, 1917 

THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 

p2ii-2r2:W: 

PERSONALITY. By SIR RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE. (Macmillan: 5s. net.) 

Ill his new book Sir Rabindranath Tagore has a 
cliapter on his school at Bolpur. Some details of 
the school life and a sense of the atmosphere which 
surrounds the inmates and of the thoughts which 
fill their minds were given earlier in the year by 
another book, “Shanti-niketan” (Macmillan), writ- 
ten by one of the master, and a sketch of the life 
there appeared in the Educational Supplement for 
Srptembei 21, 1916. But here I'agore tells us the 
thoughts which filled his own mind when at the 
age of 40 he founded the school, and those which 
fill it now after 15 years' experience. 

It is these thoughts that aie so much more im- 
portant to us than any specific account of the w'orking 
arrangements: for, interesting though these are, they 
are barely intelligible except to one who knows the 
Indian ways and manner and mind, who can sym- 
pathize with their outlook and admire wholeheart- 
edly their great ideals. In these words of the founder 
of the school, written quite simply without an atom 
of pretension, we may read that a man “is” what 
he does, and that 'he thing he makes has no mean- 
ing except as his work. 

Tagore started with 10 boys and no experience 
at an age when most men are well up in their pro- 
fession. He was led to this work partly by dissat- 
isfaction with his own schooling, partly by 
cuestionings that came from his anxiety about the 
education of his own son. What, he asked himself, 
is the real object of a school? What could the right 
sort of school hope to do for India? His own words 
are best:- 


I believe in a spiritual world - not as anything 
separate from this world, but as its innermost truth... 
Experience of this has to be gained by children by 
fully living in it, not through the medium of theo- 
logical instruction... Religion is not a fractional thing, 
but the centre of gravity of our life. Children at- 
tain it where life is simple, when surrounded by 
leisure, ample space and fresh air, and where men 
live with a perfect faith in the eternal life... In ancient 
India the students lived in their master's home like 
the children of the house, without having to pay 
for their board, lodging, or tuition. The teacher 
prosecuted his own study, living the life of simplic- 
ity, and helping the students in their lessons as a 
part of his life and not of his profession... Books 
come between us and the world; plasters of book 
phra.ses stick to our mental kin, making it impervi- 
ous to direct touches of truth... I have set all my 
resources to create an atmosphere of ideas in the 
school.. It is the boys’ own world; they have their 
place in school administration, and their own Courts 
of justice 

He considered himself fortunate in having the 
help of a living teacher (for a year only, because he 
died quite young) who devoted his life to the work, 
and fortunate, too, in having the suitable place and 
a constant tradition ready to his hand. But we 
shall none of us refuse the credit that is due to the 
mind that could recognize?, in man or place, genius 
when h stood before him. We should not perhaps 
have expected - there were many in India who did 
not expect - a poet to make a success of such a 
"‘business’* matter as a school; but that success is 
not wholly a matter of business, and is not to be 
compassed even by a board of education, is pre- 
cisely the moral of the story. 

It was not all plain sailing. The ideals of most 
Indian schools were different, and the British Gov- 
ernment had not altogether reason to trust the school- 
master. Resources were small, and there was a heavy 
debt. Tagore after telling us quietly where he was 
wrong himself, names other sources of difficulty - 
distrust, which lurks in all of us, of the spirit of 
man, our own self-importance, the habit of looking 
for the causes of our failure outside us, the endeav- 
our to over-organize, the propensity to do good by 
force, a feeble faith in boys’ minds as living organ- 
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isms, the different degrees of receptivity in some 
and actual delinquency in others. But “those who 
have firm faith in their ideas have to test its truth 
in discords and failures.” 

There is very little here we could copy in detail, 
and that is what makes the book such a help. It 
only asks us, as the Greek classics do with political 
and social problems, to sit down and do our own 
thinking, and to translate into our more complex 
circumstances truths the drawing of whose lines 
has been made possible by an experiment conducted 
in a simpler material. 


8 June, 1917 

THE WESTERN MORNING NEWS 

p4cUD) 

Secdont NEW OR REGENT BOOKS 

Personality, Sir Rabindranatk Tagore 
(Macmillan, 1917, Ss) 

A generation which boasts the invention of electric 
light finds contact with the Father of Lights, with 
whom there is no variableness, a matter of some 
difficulty. Tagore, as one of the prophets, speaks 
for I his reason in tones which not all would hear, 
and his message is not text-book for “periods of 
reconstruction”, rather does the seer speak on 
unfamiliar matters, the value of art, the compara- 
tive worthlessness of science, the failure of educa- 
tion, and pleads with hii readers for the one eter- 
nal fact in man’s life, his personality showing that 
in recognition of this fact alone can man unite himself 
^ as is his birthright - with God, the Supreme 
Personality. Nor short notice can do justice to the 
theme or to Tagore’s success, but for the sake of 
truth we must add that here indeed the East may 
well lead the West. 


12 June, 1917 

SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH 

p6c3(D) 

^TERSONALITY” 

Sir Rabindranath 'fagore, the Indian poet and phi- 
losopher, has written yet another book He calls it 
“Personality” (Macmillan, 5s. net). It is a good ti- 
tle. By example and precept he shows the value of 
each person doing his own tliinking, and trying to 
be true to his own self. In testing his belief in him- 
self, he did not find it all plain sailing. But the 
conclusion he came to was that those who have 
“firm faith in theii idea must test its truth in discords 
and failures.” He had many trials when, at the age 
of 40, he set up in India to give expression to his 
ideals of what a school should be like. I’hese were 
his ideals: 

I believe in spiritual world - not as anything sepa- 
rate from this world, but as its innermost truth Ex- 
penence of this has to be gained by children by fully 
living in it, not through the medium of theological 
instmciion .. Religion is not a fractional thing, but 
the centre of gravity of oui life. Children attain it 
where life is simple, when suriounded by leisure, 
ample sp.icc and fresh an, and wheie men live with 
a perfect faith in the eternal life In ancient India 
the students lived in their master's home like the 
c hildren of the house, without having to pay for their 
board, lodging, or tution. 'Hie teachci prosecuted his 
own study, living a life of simplicity, and helping the 
students in tl»-"'r lessons as a part of his life and not 
of his professio.i . Books come between us and the 
world; plasters of book phrases stick to our menial 
skin, making it impervious to the direct touches of 
truth.... I have set all my resources to create an at- 
mosphere of ideas in the school. .. It is the boys’ own 
world; they have their place in school administration, 
and their own Courts of justice 

I'hc ideals were high; but they succeeded. If 
they could not be avlopted here, the ideas at the 
b ^:k of them might be adapted with valuable re- 
sults. In all its phases the book has a stimulating 
influence. It is composed of a series of lectures given 
by the author in the great cities of America. 
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15 June^ 1917 

THE BAPTIST TIMES AND FREEMAN 

p367(\V, 

THE IMMANENCE OF GOD 

All who have learnt to value the truth and beauty 
of Sir Rabindranath Tagore's work will he grateful 
to him for his most recent book, entitled “Person- 
ality.” It surveys the whole philosophy of life which 
underlies his numerous poems and plays, and will 
send us back to read them again with instructed 
eyes. Apart, however, from this personal interest, 
which makes the book a fitting sequel to his fa- 
ther’s impressive “Autobiography,” and apart from 
the charm of poetic diction and picturesque illus- 
tration of truth, the book is of great value as a 
product of Indian religion purified by Christian 
morality. Its distinctive feature is the passionate 
and eloquent presentation of divine immanence, 
not as a doctrine of the schools, but as a glowing 
personal faith. It may, indeed, be India’s mission, 
as the writer claims, “to realise the truth of the 
human soul in the Supreme Soul through its union 
with the soul of the world,” and to awaken Chris- 
tianity to the unrealised possibilities of the doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit. 

“In India, the greater part of our literature is 
religious, because God with us is not a distant God; 
He belongs to our homes, as well as to our tem- 
ples.” This omnipresence of God. in nature and 
human life, is no abstract doctrine, the formality of 
which becomes a barrier to its own living realisa- 
tion. “Everywhere in man’s world the Supreme 
Person is suffering from the killing of the human 
reality by the imposition of the abstract.” Is not 
this remark true of the present attitude of most 
men to the great Christian doctrines, notably to 
that of the trinity? In making our definitions, we so 
often sacrifice the essential detail that makes the 
life; we lop off the branches and roots of the tree 
(to use one of the vivid figures of this book), to 
turn it into a lifeless log, easier to roll about from 
classroom to classroom. The ultimate reality is in 
the Person, the Immortal Person unto whom man’s 
passionate cry has gone forth through all genera- 
tions. Until men find Him, the highest values and 
the deepest meanings of life are wanting. “If the 
world remained still and final, then it would be a 


prison-house of orphaned facts which had lost their 
freedom of truth, the truth that is infinite.” That 
happy phrase, “orphaned facts," is well wonh re- 
membering, for the light it throws on present prob- 
lems of evangelism. There is in men’s lives so much 
of moral worth which is robbed of its spiritual nurture 
and support. The facts of life are as real as they 
ever were in the days of amplest religious vigour- 
but, somehow, we teachers of religion have failed 
to show to the mass of men the spiritual parent- 
age of these “orphaned facts." Is there not here a 
task to engage the most earnest thought and prayer 
of all ministers of religion - that we may learn to 
welcome the work already done by the Spirit of 
God in the hearts of men, that we may lead them 
on, from that point, to the fullness of our Chris- 
tian faith? 

Whenever a thinker emphasises the immanence 
of God, he must be ready for the challenge: “What, 
then, of the reality of the individual life?" This 
poet-thinker is naturally more concerned with the 
living experience of religion than with the recon- 
ciliation of its data into a systematic whole. There 
are sentences which would not, in themaclves, take 
us beyond pantheism, as, for example: “The Great 
Master plays; the breath is his own, but the instru- 
ment is our mind through which he brings out his 
songs of creation"; but the reality of individual life 
is clearly implied when it is said: “He gives us from 
his own fullness and we also give him from our 
abundance." Of course, the great question for re- 
ligious thought remains - how is this particular 
reality of the individual related to the universal 
life of God? Apparently, the answer of Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore would to found in the thought 
of “degrees of reality," each helping to constitute 
the whole of truth. In a particularly happy illus- 
tration of this, he refers to the stars, which appear 
to be standing still, though science proclaims their 
ceaseless motion: “Let us boldly declare that both 
facts are equally true about the stars. Let us say 
that they are unmoved in the plane of the dis- 
tance and they are moving in the plane of the 
near... The distant and the near arc the keepers 
of two different sets of facts, but they both belong 
to one truth which is their master.". 

The contribution of the book, however, lies much 
less in any intellectual handling of man's personal 
life than in the living appreciation of its values. 
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Man is a child in the womb, whose unused limbs 
proclaim his future; man is a chick in the shell, 
inspired to break its prison walls and so fulfil its 
destiny. Man makes the world his own by living in 
it and by knowing it, and so overcoming the dual- 
ism in which his life begins. The highest form of 
this dualism is that of his consciousness of what is 
and what ought to be. To recognise the supremacy 
of the “ought to be*’ is man’s second birth, the 
characteristic feature which distinguishes man from 
animals. In this moral world which is peculiarly 
man’s own he discovers that progress is by renun- 
ciation. “The consciousness of the infinite in us 
proves itself by our joy in giving ourselves out of 
our abundance.” The process of our renunciation 
is “like the flowing of the river, which is the river 
itself” So only do men attain to “that ultimate 
truth which emancipates us from the bondage of 
the dust and gives us the wealth, not of things but 
of inner light, not of power but of love.” The most 
impressive example of this is in an autobiographic 
passage, worthy to be linked with the story of 
Devendranath Tagore’s response to the call of the 
river, which led him froni ^he peace of the Hima- 
layas back to the struggle of life in the plains. The 
son’s deep experience, on the other hand, was of 
God’s call from the worry of the business of his 
school at Bolpur to a self-forgetting and peaceful 
trust in truth: 

I sat alone on the upper terrace of the Shanti- 
Niketan house and gazed upon the tree tops of the 
sal avenue before me. I withdrew my heart from 
my own schemes and calculations, from my daily 
Struggles, and held it up in silence before the peace 
and presence that permeated the sky; and gradu- 
ally my heart was filled. I began to see the world 
around me through the eyes of my soul. The trees 
seemed to me like silent hymns rising from the mute 
heart of the earth, and the shouts and laughter of 
the boys mingling in the evening sky came before 
me like trees of living sounds rising up from the 
depth of human life. 1 found my message in the 
sunlight that touched my inner mind and felt a 
fullness in the sky that spoke to me in the word of 
our ancient rishi - “Who could ever move and strive 
and live in this worid if the sky were not filled with 
love?” 


15 June, 1917 

THE DAILY GRAPHIC 

pllc2(D) 

Seciioni IN THE UBRARY 

“A HOUSE OF PEACE” 

familiar as are the writing of Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore, perhaps not many are aware of the exist- 
ence of his remarkable school at Bolpur. Hence 
great interest attaches to Mr. W.W. Pearson’s ac- 
count of that institution in“Shantiniketan” 
(Macmillan, 4s. 6d. net.), which includes an intro- 
duction by Sir Rabindranath and a delightful story 
written by one of his pupils. The name of the school 
means “A House of Peace”, and Mr. Pearson testi- 
fies that the name is aptly chosen. He gives this 
account of its origin. 

Shantiniketan was founded by the father of the 
poet, Maharshi Devendranath Tagore, as an 
ashram, or religious retreat, where those in search 
of peace might have an opportunity for quiet and 
meditation, and when Rabindranath chose it as 
the site of his school he knew that the atmosphere 
of the place was an ideal one for the growth of his 
own ideals. 

Whatever, Mr. Pearson remarks, may be the prac- 
tical outcome of this unique experiment in educa- 
tion, “which strives to combine the best traditions 
of the old Hindu system of teaching with the healthi- 
est aspects of modern methods,” the ideal aimed at 
is very lofty. One novel feature of the organisation 
is the holding 'T classes in the open air as far as 
possible. 

Each bov brings with him to the various classes 
his own square piece of carpet for sitting on, and 
the teacher sits either under a tree or in the ve- 
randah of one of the dormitories. This open-air 
class work has its great advantages, for it keeps 
the minds of the boys fresh in their aspiration of 
Nature. 

Apart from the interest of the book as a record 
of a remarkable experiment, it has rare practical 
value in these days when educational methods are 
being discussed from every point of view. 


H. WHEELER ROBINSON 
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23 Junf, 1917 

WESTERN DAILY PRESS, BRISTOL 

p7rb(Di 

Section! LITERATURE 
“PERSONALITY” 

This is a colleciion of six essays recently delivered 
by Sir Rabindranath Tagore in America. The first 
foul are but very slightly connected with each other, 
and the last two, entitled "Meditation” and 
"Woman”, are quite distinct. Their style is strangely 
beautiful and very charactei istic of the remote 
Eastern thought. Many of the dicta reveal excep- 
tional insight and the opening of the second essay, 
"The World of Personality” is superb. On the other 
hand the answer to “Whar is art”? is often iinsat> 
isfactory. The author seeks to limit the material of 
the artist, whereas surelv his material is infinite 
and universal, for "Beauty is in the Eye of the 
Beholder”. Tagore tells us, for instance, that for 
eating no filace can be found in Art, yet the story 
of the Last Suppei is peifect fhe book is full of 
delightful reading because it is the woik of one 
w'ho knows that to create is to be free, and that to 
live in What Is to live in piisori. Messers Macmillan 
and Co are the publishers 


30 1917 

THE QUEEN, THE LADY’S NEWSPAPER 

p708AV' 

Section: THE LIBRARY 

Shantiniketan. By W.W. Pearson. (Macmillan 
4s. 6d. net) 

To ENCiTISlI people, Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s 
writing needs now no introduction. But for every 
ten persons familiar with his (iitanjali, hardly one 
knows of his work at Bolpur Mr. Pearson describes 
that Place of Peace exactly as he saw it first, in 
1912. About a hundred miles from Calcutta, it is 
a forest school of 150 boys, combining the essen- 
tial “inwardness” of ancient Hindu teaching with 
modern methods, instituted, governed, and largely 


supported by, Rabindranath Tagore. The school - 
Shantiniketan - has all the qualities one would expect 
from the man who, alone among moderns, unites 
in his values intense artistic appreciation of Earth’s 
meaning vitality with the highest mystical sense of 
its transiency. Natural objects materials of any 
sort - are to Tagore not more than lacework, wa- 
ter-spray on the Eternal; yet can he write, and say, 
to his pupils “It is absolute death to depart from 
this life without realising the Eternal fruth of life”. 


18 July, 1917 

THE YORKSHIRE POST 

p3cl(D) 

SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
ON PERSONALITY 

A reader who jumps too hastily to a conclusion pick- 
ing up for the first time Sir Rabindranath fagorc’s 
volume on “Peisonaliiy” (Macmillan and Co., 5s 
net) may find himself disappointed If he expects a 
profound metaphysical dissertation on the nature of 
personality he will look for it in vain; foi, though 
the volume is both profound and, in places, meta- 
physical, it is not with the analysis of personality 
that the author is concerned. He rather suggests that 
any attempt to define personality is an attempt 'o 
define the indefinable. You rn^iy leain a groat many 
things about a rose by pulling a rose to pieces, iii 
doing so, the most essential thing about the lose still 
eludes you - life. So the great Indian poet, in this 
volume, which consists of a scries of addresses de- 
livered in America, docs not attempt to define per- 
sonality, but rather to describe it, and, by doing so, 
to reveal some of its implications. His mannei of 
approach to his subject is fresh, and often extremely 
striking. One or two of his lines of thought may be 
indicated. A tree, for instance, has life. It draws its 
nourishment from the air and the soil. That fact is 
a proof of ^ oneness between itself and the world in 
which it finds itself, and at the same time of a du- 
ality. It is a tree: it is not the world; and yet, if ii 
were not one with the world, it would not be able 
to draw life from the world. An animal, again, is 
part of a world that corresponds with its needs; but 
it has a wider range of correspondences. When its* 
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clcnicrniary nrcds of food and dtink, a mate and 
companionship, arc satisfied, however, il is satisfied. 
Man is different. He has to satisfy his primitive ma- 
terial wants for food, clothing, shelter, and so on; 
but, when these arc satisfied, he is not. There is a 
surplus of energy in him over and above that which 
is necessary to enable him to live. He can revolve 
the universe about him into isolated pans by a 
mental process; but, having done so, he is not con- 
tent until he has reconstructed them in liis mind into 
a unity by discovering unity behind them in the 
shape of natural laws. He does so by the exercise of 
reason; and in so doing becomes av/are of a Supreme 
Reason underlying the material appearances of 
things, and realises that there is a correspondence, 
a oneness, between that Supreme Reason and his 
own. But he also realises that he is himself, and by 
that surplus energy of life which he retains after his 
brute needs are satisfied he seeks to express him- 
self. He finds on so doing that the world is not only 
rational, but personal; and that he is happiest when 
he is most at one with the Supreme Reason who is 
also the Supreme Person. 

Again, in the highly suggestive chapter entitled 
"What is Art.^’’ with whuh the book opens, the 
author shows us that Art is one form of the expres- 
sion of personality. Art can manifest itself only in 
that region of surplus energy already referred to. 
“In other words, where our personality feels its 
wealth, it breaks out in display. What we devour 
for ourselves is totally spent. W'hat overflows our 
need becomes articulate’'. Man differs from the 
animal, also, in another respect. In the animal nature 
there is conflict between what is and what is de- 
sired. In man the conflict is between what is de- 
sired and what ought to be desired. It is this fight 
with himself that has given to man’s personality 
the element of character, and character can onlv 
be attained through struggle and suflering. But 
these disciplines of the moral life and their justifi- 
cation in the result; for they develop and love which 
finds itself one with the Supreme Love. These 
sentences are but a feeble attempt to indicate the 
scope of a book which is very wide, and very rich 
and fertile in its suggestiveness. The book it.self 
enables one to understand why, when the author 
lectures in California, the hall he speaks in is al- 
ways crowded to the door. 


20 July, 1917 

THE MORNING POST 

p2c2(Dj 

A PARABLE OF PEBBLES 

MY REMINISCENCES. By Sir Rabinclraiiath Tagore. 
lUuBtrated. Mmcmilkm and Co. 7s. 6d. net. 

Whence comes and whither goes thai gentle, many- 
coloured brightness of pebbles gathered by chil- 
dren on the sea-shore? It is a beauty which van- 
ished. even for the childish eyes, when the contents 
of the treasure-pail are examined next morning 
This very beauty plays about the simple and diiect 
poems of Rabindranath 'Fagore (knighting him was 
as absurd as conferring the O.M. on a beautiful 
baby-girl would be!), which some critics persist in 
regarding as the mere shingle of verbiage, having 
long since lost the faculty of wonderment. Others 
think that the inexplicable is explained, the rain- 
bow duly dissented, when they have classed him as 
a ’’Mystic” with Blake and Walt Whitman and the 
re.st. It is high lime, suiely, ihal a less dogmatic 
method of criticising poetry was adopted A poem 
after all is always the woik of two men; he who 
found it in his heart and he whose heart received 
it. “We are so impressed by the power of poetry, ' 
wrote the founder of a new sc hcjol of criticism 
fifteen years ago, “that we think of it as some- 
thing made by a wonderful and unusual person, 
wc do not realise the fact that all the wonder and 
marvel is in our own brains, that the poet is our- 
selves. He sp'^aks our language better than we do 
merely becau he is more skilful with it than we 
are; his skill is part of oui skill, his power is our 
power; generations of English-speaking men and 
women have made us sensible to these things, and 
our sensibility comes from the same source that 
the poet’s power of stimulating il comes from”. It 
follows, of course, that what may be one man’s 
poetry is another man’s prose or worse. It also 
follows that what is a poem for you to-day may be 
prose or worse for you to-monow. If critic s were 
honest with themselves they would admit the truth 
of these corollaries as frankly and freely as I do. 
In certain moods, especially when I have been 
exploring Virgil or some other casket of the carved 
gems of language, Blake and Tagore and the rest 
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leave me cold and incredulous. Yet there are times 
when the most exquisite Latin oi French jewel- 
work, or the English imitations thereof, seem to 
me mere mechanic virtuosity “ and then Blake or 
Fagore have for me the efTortless wisdom and easy 
wonderment of flowers and little children and all 
other sillv, simple things that are suflicient to them- 
selves Yes, there are moments when 'I'agore and 
me are the compleiest poet ol all poets that ever 
happened! 

It is the critical custom to speak of Rabindranath 
Tagore (I refuse “Sir” him!) as a mystical poet. 
The truth is, as all readers of “My Reminiscences” 
will learn, he is a poet who has never grown up - 
who has become more child-like with the sequent 
years and less intrigued w'ith the conventions of 
self-conscious living and more in touch with the 
infantile beauty and lisping wisdom of the world 
without, which is born again every year and is never 
so much as a year old. Whenever he was in danger 
of growing out of childhood the ageless loveliness 
of the world without came on him like a flood and 
w'ashed his soul clean of all the taints and tamperings 
of egotistical 7'ime Mere is his tale of one of these 
cleansing conversions. “One day, late in the after- 
noon, I was pacing the terrace of our Jorasanko 
house. The glow of the sunset combined with the 
wan twilight in a way which seemed to give the 
approaching evening a spe^ ially wonderful attrac- 
tiveness for me. Even the walls of the adjoining 
house seemed to grow beautiful. Is this uplifting of 
the cover of triviality from the everyday world, 1 
wondered, due to some magic, in the evening light? 
Never! 1 could see at once that it was the effect of 
the evening which had come w'ithin me; its shades 
had obliterated my self”. Thus and then, not for 
the first or last lime, he once more recaptured the 
selfless mood which enables a child to open and 
receive the beauty and Joy of the world as a flower 
blossoms and dunks in the rain and the sunshine. 
“Except ye become as one of these”, ye shall not 
enter into that Paradise of common things which is 
everywhere and everywhen for all who can cast off 
the deadly Western vice of introspection, issuing in 
pride on the one and hand and in self-pity on the 
other. In its knowledge of this high secret of spir- 
itual health the East is a million years ahead of the 
West. 

I feel sure that this is one of the wisest books 


that have ever been written. The author begins by 
warning us that it is not history; not a record of 
facts, but a selection of the pictures in remem- 
brance, cunningly composed and passion-tinged, 
which the unseen, cver-busy painter is always 
making for all of us - for you and me at this very 
moment! “Why the ever-busy painter is painting; 
when he will have done; for what gallery his pic- 
tures are destined who can tell?” Fancy, not fact, 
is the stuff of which the book is woven; none the 
less, it is really an invaluable work for all who 
have anything to do with the bringing-up of chil- 
dren. In the east children arc free, it would seem, 
from the hateful burden of being fussed over by 
their elders and dressed up an pampered with an 
excess of toys. On no pretext whatever was this 
child of a wealthy household allowed to wear socks 
or shoes till his tenth year was past. He and his 
brothers each had a pair of slippers - and the 
habit of kicking them on aligned and catching 
them up again was natural and boyish. They were 
spared that superfluity of possessions which so surely 
kills imagination and initiative in the children of 
well-to-do Western families. Also their ciders were 
not too readily accessible; so that the little polity 
of children, by no means a republic, was autono- 
mous in the right degree and surprisingly self- 
reliant. No Eastern father is ever his son’s pa*, as 
is the ultra-modern custom in this country; even 
in the most advance families the faiher-in-the-housc 
reigns by a sort of divine right, a far-descendcJ 
prerogative. The author’s father, a great traveller, 
seems to have been the most sagacious of parents. 
For example, he never indulged in the Eastern 
equivalent of our Western “pi Jaw” - he was con- 
tent to set a standard of honour and religious ardour 
and high good breeding, and he would freely and 
frankly discuss with his son any point deepening 
mind. Above all, he never scoffed at child-like 
thoughts and deeds; even when curious, bright 
pebbles were brought to him (so recurs my first 
similitude) he asked his son to decorate with them 
the little hill where he sat for his morning prayer 
as the sun rpse in the far, undulating horizon of a 
mild and beautiful countryside vary like, as trav- 
ellers ever, to that of Southern England. 

Even for educationists, anxious to prepare for 
Aficr-ihc-War needs a generadon of pracdcal, prof- 
itable workers, there is wisdom to be found in the 
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West under its lofty peaks of speculation white with 
the snow of eternal thought. In this large, still book 
the vision emerges continually of an ancient land 
with solemn rivers and silent groves and flights of 
Steps descending to dark waters and through all 
the ravishing song of the koel... and also the au- 
ihoi ’s wise intolerance for the cheap noisy political 
iiiovemenis of Bengal, with their complete igno- 
lancc of the Motherland’s true needs and supreme 
iiidiflcrence to all true service. And really the au- 
thor scoffs at the Neo-mysticism which is cultivated 
in the West - he was annoyed with a curious per- 
son who said he had seen God! “He seethed and 
ilirobbed before my eyes” (which reminds one of 
Mr. Bergson’s definition of Deity as a continuity of 
shooting-out). 

Here is no recipe for the making of men of 
action, men of transaction. But the book tells us 
liow to approach the springs of spirituality, which 
must be the true source of a nation’s strength in 
action and transaction. A child I know, having 
founding the morning that the pebbles in his treas- 
ure-pail had lost all their colour and brightness, 
rook them all back to the beach. “They’ve only 
been in the dark a little", iie explained. Let us all, 
as a nation, take our dim, faded jewels down to the 
sliore of the encircling sea that they may drink in 
ihe new light and delight. 

E.B.O. 


21 July, 1917 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

pr)r I -2(D) 

TAGORE ON PERSONAUTY 

Plato and Bishop Barkeley wrote a beautiful and 
lucid prose. But too many metaphysicians weary 
us with their jargon, and their talk of subject and 
object, the “I” and the “not-I”. (One of them, if 
one remembers rightly, used the word” bellot “as 
in some subtle way distinguished from “being”.) 
Sir Rabindranath doesn’t talk like this. What he 
has to say about personality and its mysteries is 
contained in a volume entitled “Personality: Lec- 
tures delivered in America”, published by Messrs. 
Macmillan. 


This is a book that sets one thinking, the kind 
of book that is not read cjuickly, because the reader 
finds himself often putting it down to follow for 
himself some train of thought which the page be- 
fore him has started. Such books are fruitful, and 
good to return to, even when we don’t agice with 
the author. But Sir Rabindranath lagoie is a win- 
ning writer; his thought brims over in liappv im- 
ages; and though philosophers may be able to pick 
holes in his argument, he cairies us along with 
him. He is an artist, not an analyst; and therefoie 
we are interested in his ways of thinking. Even when 
the matter of it is not new it becomes new because 
it represents not abstract deductions but the felt 
convictions of a certain man. The book illustrates 
its own theme. 

The first and perhaps most interesting lecture 
deals with the question “What is Art?” Why? Be- 
cause the world which satisfies which completes hu- 
man personality is the world from which science 
turns away and in which art takes its place. If we 
can discover what art is we shall know what the 
world is; and if we know what that world is we 
shall know what personality is. That may seem a 
roundabout way of approaching the question It is 
certainly very different from the scientific method 
of the analysis who try to peel away the coatings of 
emotional experience to arrive at the kernel of the 
real man. But Tagore shows a refreshing courage 
in his attitude to science. Here in Europe we have 
all been browbeaten by science, whose immense 
intimidated everybody till a few bold spirits like 
Bernard Shaw' stood up and defied her authority 
in the regior** outside her own domain. Who has 
not witnessed piteous efforts by pious people to 
make the \ orld of science square with the world of 
religion? But these are two different worlds, as Tagore 
clearly sees. So, too, with art. “We can sec the 
world of science by the help of our intellect, but we 
cannot realise it by the help of our personalii> " 
The world which is real, with which we deal with 
all our emotions, and whose mystery is endless 
because we cannot analyse or measure it is the 
world that art is concerned with. It is the region 
where we have come beyond the needs of the body 
and the needs of the mind, yet where something 
still asks for satisfaction. “Man has a fund of emo- 
tional energy which is not at all occupied with his 
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self-preseivation. This surplus seeks its outlet in the 
creation of art”. And here Tagore has a very sugges- 
tive passage on the theme that “man’s civilisation is 
built upon his surplus”. Knowledge is necessary for 
man in order that he may win his livelihood from 
nature. But his true life is found when he breaks 
free from those conditions and proudly asserts that 
knowledge is for the sake of knowledge. Goodness 
also is necessary for him as a social being, or his 
race would itself. But he goes far beyond the mere 
sufficiency of goodness. He asserts that goodness is 
for the sake of goodness. “And upon the wealth of 
goodness - where honesty is not valued for being the 
best policy, but because it can afford to go against 
all policies - man’s ethics are founded.” So, too, art 
is for the sake of art. Well, we have heard much of 
art for art’s sake; and, as Tagore says, the doctrine 
has been rather discredited of late. He believes this 
is due to a recrudescence of asceticism, to the Puri- 
tan mistrust of joy. But I hardly think that he is 
right. It is the way of dogmas, as soon as they arc 
formulated, to become cold and freeze. They lose 
relation with life, and in the end their truth be- 
comes as if it were no longer true. Art is for the sake 
of art, no doubt, in the sense Tagore intends. But 
we have seen that the doctrine used to mean that 
an is for the sake of the artistic, who alone under- 
stand it and that common men are to be warned 
away from it. Art was to be cut out of life and pul 
in a hothouse. It all depends on how we understand 
these things. But Tagore makes his meaning plain, 
so we need not quarrel with his use of a phrase that 
happens to have been soiled with use. Again, in 
Tagore's interpretation of “personality” we may agree 
that art is an expression of personality: but how that 
phrase has been perverted for the use of students! 
Keats said a poet has no personality, because he 
identifies himself with everything he contemplates; 
and indeed it is the subconscious part of us which is 
the most personal and which expre.sses itself in art. 

But let us leave these questions of words, which 
any fool can misinterpret, and follow Tagore into 
“the world of personality” The point on which he 
insists is that science has no dealings with this world. 
“When you deprive truth of its appearance it loses 
the best part of its reality. For appcrencc is a per- 
sonal relationship; it is for me’\ But “my world is 
mine... yet it is not wholly unlike your world. 
Therefore it is not in my own individuality that 


this reality is contained, but in an infinite person- 
ality”. Science, however, dissolves the reality of the 
world into abstraction, and then it looses touch 
and taste. “The world-drama with its language of 
beauty is hushed, the music is silent”. “A flower is 
nothing when we analyse it, but it is positively a 
flower when we enjoy it. This joy is real because it 
is personal. And perfect truth is only known by our 
personality”. 

I have probably quoted enough to give an idea 
of the main drift of Sir Rabindranath’s argument, 
which he enriches and enforces with many happy and 
some rather quaint illustrations. He constantly quotes 
from Indian sages, and sometimes also from Walt 
Whitman. In his third lecture he considers his sub- 
ject more nearly, and deals with the question of man’s 
innate dualism and his conflict with the laws of the 
natural world. For all other creatures nature is final 
But “the travail of birth is upon all humanity”. His 
second birth is into the world of what ought to be, in 
which his true life subsists. And here comes in, ac- 
cording to Tagore, the tnie function of science. “She 
has a materialistic appearance, because she is engaged 
in breaking the prison of matter... At the invasion of 
a new' country plunder is the order of the day. But 
when that country is conquered things become dif- 
ferent, and those who robbed act as policemen to 
restore peace and security”. Science is invading the 
material world in order to give man the mastery over 
it, But the conquest of the material world will in the 
end set his real soul free. Meanwhile there is furious 
plundering, and the time of transition appears terri- 
bly materialistic. Tagore’s argument here is on par- 
allel lines with Oscar Wilde’s essay on Socialism and 
the soul of man. And the rest of the lecture is con- 
cerned with the problem of .sufl'ering and the rela- 
tion of man to the infinite personality, to God. “God 
has to rely on human souls for the fulfilment of his 
love”. Tagore quotes this Indian saying, which is the 
marrow of his meaning in some eloquent pages. 
Suffering is “the baby’s cry, which would be dumb il 
it had no faith in its mother”. 

The ngxt two lectures are an account of the 
author’s Indian school, which, as may be believed 
was not on conventional lines, and an account of 
the Indian methods of and uses of meditation. 
The final lecture is on woman, and gives a key to 
the intention of the whole book. Tagore regards 
the present stage of history as transitional. The 
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masculine element, the principle of power, is su- 
preme, and we are building our civilisation with 
stone blocks, which end by toppling over. But the 
feminine principle is that of growth, and woman’s 
function is the passive function of the soil, which 
not only helps the tree to grow, but keeps its growth 
within limits. The true world of woman is the 
world of human relationships. And woman in time 
will regain her own. 

Whatever professed philosophers may think of 
Sir Rabindranath’s doctrine - and no doubt they 
will find it easy to put him into one of their pi- 
geon-holes, - this little book has the great merit 
of setting us to think for ourselves; it communi- 
cates faith; and it has things to say to us which at 
the present moment it behoves us well to ponder. 
“A.E.” has warned us in one of his essays that we 
may beat the Germans materially, but that there 
will be the danger that in the world of ideas they 
may prevail through our adopting their aims. 1 do 
not think the danger is very great. But certainly 
we hear much admiring talk of organisation and 
efficiency, and it is well that we should listen to a 
warning voice like that of Tagore, which insists 
on the human values i^; life, and reminds us that 
“organisation”, the ideal of an age of science, may 
become a horrible idol, and that we must look 
beyond it, and hold fast to the truth that the real 
function of organisation is to liberate the human 
soul. There are, by the way, one or two interest- 
ing criticisms on our Indian Government in the.se 
pages. Tagore has elsewhere said that he likes and 
admires English people, but dislikes our govern- 
ment in India because it is an abstraction. And he 
has here some incisive remarks on the New Delhi, 
Only, it seems to me, he does not quite appreciate 
what nationality means to us in the West. He 
talks of “nationalism” as a baneful compound of 
economics and politics. But England is to us a 
real personality in his own sense, and there is no 
reason why the personalities of nations should be 
engaged solely in fighting and exploitation. It may 
be, however, that I misinterpret his meaning. The 
voluijic is “adorned” with a number of photographs 
of the author, taken in America. I think his ad- 
mirers will wish them away, for they detract a 
little from its dignity. 

LAURENCE BINYON. 


22 July, 1917 

THE SUNDAY TIMES 

p4c4(S) 

SIR R. TAGORE’S REMINISCENCES 

“Life’s memories”, says Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
in his fanciful way, “are not life’s history, but the 
original work of an unseen ariists’s;” and this is 
how he explains the pictorial, cinematographic 
aspect of the book he entitles “My Reminiscences” 
(Macmillan, 7s. 6d. net). But though far from of- 
fering anything like a stiict autobiography, though 
steeped in personal emotion, these “memory pic- 
tures” have an atmosphere of very definite reality 
about them, in that respect at least resembling the 
youthful recollections of William Butler Yeats. They 
throw a strong light on the domestic life of Bengal, 
on the patriarchal rule of the father family, on the 
seclusion of zenana, on the sort of education an 
Indian boy got in the days of the poet’s youth, and 
on the small difference that lack or possession of 
wealth made in the dispensing of hospitality. He 
talks, this dreamer, of having been under the rule 
of servants as a child, or having suffered lepres- 
sion, but his father, of whom, like his brother poet, 
he gives a wonderfully telling poi trait, was wise 
beyond the wisdsorn of most parents. 

To the end of his life he never stood in the way 
of my independence Many a lime have I said or 
done things repugnant alike to his taste and his judg- 
ment; with a word he could have stopped me, but he 
preferred to wait till the prompting to refrain came 
from within. 

This father never checked an enthusiasm of his 
son, permitted him to go to England, allowed him 
to write and brood at his own sweet will, and to 
publish early. “There is no better way”, remarks 
Sir Rabindranath, “of ensuring repentance at ma- 
turity than to rush into prim too early”. He admits 
the vagueness of some of his most youthful writ- 
ings, confesses that through most of his life he had 
practically no commerce with the outside world, 
but protests that to rule out all poetry which has 
not attained definiteness would not make literature 
more true. He docs not deny that his has had phases 
of eccentricity, as when he used to visit fashionable 
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bookshops clothed in a coarse sheet and a pair of 
slippers. But these adventures were holiday spree, 
resulting in the discovery that the schoolmaster life, 
with his cane, was a myth. 

Meantime he firmly believes that he has under- 
gone an experience of illumination, encouraged by 
a deliberate suppression of self and an endeavour 
to view the world as a mere spectator. 

All of a sudden a covering seemed to fall away 
from my eyes, and 1 found the world loathed in a 
wonderful radiance, with waves of beauty and joy 
swelling on every side. 

That experience, sometimes withdrawn from him, 
has tended to become a permanent part of his re- 
lation to life. 


25 July, 1917 

SHEFnELD DAILY TELEGRAPH 

p6c5(D) 

SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S 
REMINISCENCES 

'1 here arc reminiscences which are reflections of the 
writer’s own personality, and others that chiefly con- 
sist of studies and anecdotes of other personalities. 
Those who know the work of the famous Indian poet, 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore, can guess to which order 
his “Reminiscences” (Macmillan: 7s. 6d, net) inevi- 
tably belong. The book is definitely autobiographi- 
cal - a scries of recalled impressions, recorded by the 
poet himself of his career. It is not formally autobio- 
graphical. its whole principle, indeed, is informal. 
“Life’s memories”, he says in the opening chapter, 
“arc not life’s history, but the original work of an un- 
seen artisi”. “There is no event in my reminiscences”, 
he adds, “worthy of being preserved for all the time. 
But the quality of the subject is not the only justifi- 
cation for a record. What one has truly fell, if only it 
can be made sensible to others, is always of impor- 
tance to one’s fellow-mcn”. 

The poet faithfully carries out his aim of pre- 
senting a sequence of memory pictures rather than 
a narrative. Take, for example, the visit to the Hima- 
layas during boyhood. The mountains and the snow, 
the forests, the Gorges appear in distant and vague 


outline; the detailed picture is of a halt among trees, 
with a little waterfall trickling in the shade. It is, 
in fact, this sort of lesser episode that the memory 
docs retain most clearly, and the poet docs not go 
beyond his memory. 

Some readers will regard as the chief treasur- 
ers of the book the little gems of insight with which 
it is adorned. But there is a lively charm, and 
much more than charm, in the placid record of 
Indian high caste family life, written by one who 
is both of India and of the world. One is alterna- 
tively struck with the great difTcrcnccs from the 
life we know, and with the still greater resemblances. 
It is a book that helps comprehension. The poet’s 
father, for example, is utterly unlike Hindu of 
popular imaginings, akin to the graver type of 
English parent; and yet he could not be other 
than a Hindu. One rises fronr the book with broader 
and more sympathetic views of Indian civiliza- 
tion. The book was not written to inculcate any 
such views; one gathers that this was not written 
for English people at all. But as a reflection of a 
high and ancient culture, not less than as a new 
revelation of a man of world-acknowledged gen- 
ius, it is a book that all English people who know 
or wish to know the work of Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore will do well to read. 


26 July, 1917 

THE INQUIRER 

p327(\V) 

AN EASTERN THINKER ON EDUCATION 

In the volume of lectures delivered in America, re- 
produced with the title 'Personality”, Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore presents us with his views on 
What is Art? the World of Personality, the Second 
Birth, Meditation, Woman, and offers a striking 
essay on ‘My School.’ He confesses that his school 
was the product of “daring inexperience,” and was 
started at Bolpur in Bengal, when he was nearly 40 
years of age. Tagore is not himself a school-teacher, 
but an educationist, plunged into educational ex- 
periment, into which so many pioneers have been 
drawn, by the remembrance of their own unhappy 
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schooldays. “Our childhood should be given its full 
measure of life’s draught... This is what our [of 
course, he is speaking of India] regular type of school 
ignores with an air of superior wisdom... It [the 
ordinary school] is a manufactory specially designed 
for grinding out uniform results.” As a child on 
entering school, Tagore found his (real, i.e., child) 
world ‘‘vanishing from around, giving place to 
wooden benches and straight walls staring at me 
with a blank stare... 1 was not a creation of the 
schoolmaster - the Government Board of Educa- 
tion was not consulted when I took birth in the 
world. Was that any reason why they should wreak 
their vengeance upon me for this oversight of my 
Creator?” Is it not strange that the demand for 
freedom for the child to lead a life in accordance 
with his stage of life comes from a Rousseau, on 
the very eve of the French Revolution, and in Rus- 
sia, from a Tolstoi; in India from a Tagore? It is no 
use ignoring this unity in demand amidst such a 
variety of human environment. 

rhe delightful glimpses of a C. D. G. Roberts, 
in his ‘Red Fox,’ of a youth brought up in com- 
plete sympathy with animal life and nature, shows 
that East and West meet all the world over, in this 
matter of an education for children, which shall 
not ignore, but give full play to, child-nature. We 
rarely realise how artificial child-training has be- 
come. Psychologically, educationists learn the value 
of training observation through the eye. But why 
not train other sources of nature-knowledge? “I have 
no hesitation in asserting that the soles of chil- 
dren’s feet should not be deprived of their educa- 
tion, provided for them by nature free of cost. Of 
all the limbs we have they are the best adapted for 
intimately knowing the earth by their touch.” The 
feet, therefore, ‘‘lose their dignity, and arc pam- 
pered with socks, slippers, and shoes of all prices 
and shapes and misproportions.” But he is a na- 
ture lover, and a forest-lover at that. Absolute sim- 
plicity and even poverty, he declares to be educa- 
tive, for “living richly is living mostly by proxy, and 
thus living in a world of lesser reality. ” 

With education carried on in this freedom-lov- 
ing, nature-environedj life-developing manner, no 
point could be of more importance than the choice 
of teacher. Tagore has had to find two directors 
of the work of his school, and it is interesting to 
note the unity underlying' educational tendencies 


is typified by the fact that his first teacher was a 
Hindu, but his successor is (mirabtle dictu) an 
American. The first, Satish Chandra Roy, barely 
19 years of age, was of a poetic temperament, 
with a wonderfully spontaneous naiuie, in touch 
with boyhood at all stages, but alive to all out- 
ward hature, and also a lover of the greatest writ- 
ings of literary genius - who had no “feeling of 
distrust for boys’ capacity to understand. He made 
his teaching personal, he himself was the source 
of it, and therefore, it was made of life stuff, easily 
assimilable by the living human nature. The real 
reason of his success was his intense interest in 
life, in ideas, in everything around him, in the 
boys who came in contact with him.” This won- 
derful teacher read to the boys Shakespeare and 
even Browning, explaining to them in Bengali If 
one wishes to gauge this achievement, let us ask 
when will the teacher in Great Britain (the ruling 
power over India) be sufficiently in sympathy and 
knowledge with Hindu classics to interest his class 
in the ideas of Hindu writers? Of course, it will 
be said: “It would be absurd.” 

Well, it is precisely this unthinkable enterprise 
(and more) that the American, Mr. W. W. Pearson 
the successor to the native teachei of Tagore’s school, 
has taken in hand. West meets East. The George 
Junior Republic of boy-self-government in America 
is paralleled in the arrangements of the Bolpur school. 
“It is the boys’ own world; they have their place in 
school administration and their own Cuts of jus- 
tice.” Moreover, it is of importance to remember 
that the American teacher, Mr. Pearson, has to 
administer »he school in the spirit of a living (Ori- 
ental) religicu Tagoie says: “Religion is not a fr.ac- 
tional thing that can be doled out in fixed weekly 
or daily Oicasurcs as one among various subjects in 
the school syllabus... it is the true centre ol gravity 
of our life.” Openairness, simplicity, leisure, space, 
fresh air arc essential for the spiritual, as well as 
for the physical education. 

It has been said that “there is very little that we 
[in England] could copy” from Tagore. It would 
be equally true to say that there is a great deal that 
wc should do well to follow. For there is the whole 
spirit of educational freedom, of aspiration towards 
human ideals, and of trust. Our schoolboys are 
trained, in England, in “playing the game” and wc 
arc often rightly and justifiably placed on their 
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honour. But listen to the account of the boys in 
Tagore’s school: “When an examination takes place 
(he boys may be seen in all sorts of positions writ- 
ing their answers, even in such inaccessible palaces 
as the fork of some high tree. . in their examina- 
tions they ate left to themselves and put on their 
honour. ’ Such is the Bolpur ettbri. They confess 
failures at limes, with some bovs. 

The volume ‘Shaminiketan* gives Mr. Pearson’s 
account of the school and its educational princi- 
ples, whilst the volume ‘personality’ contains the 
important essay of Tagore, “My School.” The idea 
of open-airness, physical, moral, and spiritual, and 
activity directed from the child’s point of view, not 
from that of the Sate or even of the parent, doubt- 
less has the future before is, and the strikingly in- 
teresting point to note is that a fine native human- 
ist of India is united with the best Western educa- 
tionists, on common ground, and from within his 
own conditions he shows himself at least as an equal 
in educational thought. 

FOSTER WATSON 


28 July, 1917 

THE OUTLOOK 

p83.84(\Vi 

THE BOOK OF THE WEEK 

BY ARTHUR WAUGH 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

MY REMINISCENCES. BY Sir Rabiadraiimth 
Tagore. Londonx Macmitlan. 7a. 6d. net. 

Many changes have alTected the ideal and prac- 
tice of English poetry during the last few years; 
but no chang'' has been more disturbing than the 
apparent resignation by the artist of the high spir- 
itual sanction of his an. The old tradition held 
that poetry .should transcerul life by the virtue of 
spiriiua* interpretation; poetry was, as it were, a 
divine art, reconciling the human pilgrim to the 
true meaning of his pilgrimage. For such a task 
poetry must needs be a matter of the most serious 
import; its practice must b( approached in a spirit 


of humility, and perfected by intellectual “prayer 
and fasting.” The poet, in short, was of old some- 
thing between a mystic and a devout. But of late 
this high estimate has been invaded by the insist- 
ent claims of realism. Poetry, we are assured, if it 
is to satisfy the needs of an eager, actual genera- 
tion, must deal with the facts of life, not with its 
dreams. It must represent, not interpret. Life must 
be drawn bare and bleeding; and the more na- 
kedness and blood there by be, the nearer is art 
approaching to reality. So by degrees it seems as 
though the familiar, philosophic basis of poetry 
were about to be abandoned by the new English 
school of versement; and a sort of superficial, pic- 
torial impressionism were destined to take its place. 
The age is living too fast to waste time in pen- 
etrating into dreamland. The vivid round of ex- 
perience is a sufficient field of modern art. 

If that is to be so there is no doubt that the 
minds of thinking Englishmen will be forced out- 
side their own country, in search of the proper 
consoladon that poetry should afibrd; and it may 
be to some such feeling of unrest that we are to 
ascribe the steadily increasing influence of the poetry 
and drama of Sir Rabindranath Tagore. For here, 
at any rate, in this clear-eyed Indian mystic, with a 
soul of fire, we Have a contemporary poet with no 
uncertain sense of the importance and authority of 
the poet’s mission. He is the spirit of poetry per- 
sonified. In Mr. Ernest Rhys’s penetrating critical 
biography he is picturesquely described... “The tall 
and graceful form in the long loose coat of grey 
brown: the white, sensitive hands, large, serenely 
lit eyes, noble features, the stately simplicity of his 
bearing,” and above all “a certain incalculable 
gaiety... the humour that take pleasure in the in- 
congruities of men.” Uneasy in a great city, - dis- 
concerted by the crowds avid for sensation, and 
josding one another in bitter competition, - he loves 
to escape into privacy, or to the company of a few 
sympathetic friends. Then, with his peace of mind 
restored, he is found to be mysteriously shedding 
his mental serenity throughout his surroundings. A 
divine peace, that passes understanding, absorbs 
him into its golden light. He is the watcher on the 
threshold of life, whispering its secret to any who 
have cars to hear. 

The volume of ‘Reminiscences,” which Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore now gives to the English- 
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speaking world, is a perfect expression of this se- 
rene and visionary temperament. It is quite unlike 
other autobiographies, in that it deals entirely with 
impressions and ideas, and not with facts and dates. 
The ordinary man, sitting down to write his own 
“life,” begins with the statement that he was born 
on a certain day, in a certain place, and so forth. 
He has no personal proof of such a statement; he 
takes it for a fact, because his parents or guardians 
told him so. But Tagore takes nothing on the evi- 
dence of other people: he begins straight away with 
the first pictures painted on the tablet of his own 
memory. And they arc pictures of the world out- 
side., viewed from a world within: glimpses through 
prison-bars. Rain patters, the leaf quivers, the shafts 
of sunlight filter through the lattice. A child is gazing 
out from an upper window, across a courtyard to a 
lighted hall. There is coming and going prepara- 
tion for a feast; the outside world is calling to the 
young adventurer. Above all, there is a garden, full 
of mystic hollows, of broken lights and shadows, 
and of dim suggestiveness of plaited foliage. Here 
in the shadow of the tree is a solitude which is not 
of the world. It beckons enchantingly, with a vague 
promise of revelation. 

When solitude thus reigned over the water, iny 
whole attention would be drawn to the shadows under 
the banyan tree Some of its aerial roots, creeping down 
.'ilong Its trunk, had formed a dark complication of coils 
at its base. It seemed as if into this mysterious region 
the laws of the universe had not found entrance; as if 
some old-world dream-land had escaped tlie divine vigi- 
lance and lingered on into the light of modern day. 
Whom I used to see there, and what those beings did. 
It is not possible to express in intelligible language. It 
was about this banyan tree that I wrote later, 

VVith tangled roots hanging down from your 
branches, 

O ancient banyan tree, 

You stand still day and night, like an ascetic at 
his penances. 

’Do you ever remember the child whose fancy 
played with your shadows? 

Alas! that banyan tree is no more, nor the piece 
of water which served to mirror the majestic forest- 
lord! Many of those who used to bathe there have 


also followed into oblivion the shade of the banyan 
tree And that boy, grown older, is ronnting the al- 
terations of light and darkness whicli peneiiated the 
complexities with which the roots he has thrown off 
on all sides have eiKiicled him. 

The child’s life is at the beck and call of two 
voices. One hales the little pilgrim out into the 
sunlight to learn the secrets of the great world: the 
other beckons him back into the home, to shelter 
him from peril and to give him refuge and a rest. 
In every human abode there is a hidden room like 
Fatima's, whose door is peiplexingly closed to ex- 
perience. 

There was yet anoihei plate m out house whith 
I have even yet not sutcreded in finding out A little 
girl playmate of my own age called this the “King's 
palace.” “I have just hern there,” she would some- 
times tell me But somehow the propitious moment 
never turned up when she c ould take me along with 
her That was a wonderful place, and its playthings 
were as wondeiful as the games that were played 
there It seemed to me it must be somewhere very 
near - perhaps in the first or ser ond sioiy; the only 
thing was one never seemed to hr able to get there 
How often have I asked my companion, “Only tell 
me, is it really inside ihc house or outside’” And she 
would always reply, “No, no, it's m this very house ” 

I would sii and wondci “Where then can it be’ 
Don’t 1 know all the rooms of the liouse.^ Who the 
king might be 1 never cared to inquire, where his 
palace is still remains undisrovered this much was 
clear ^ th»- king’s palace was within our house 

It is not perhaps too fanciful to think that in 
these two pictures we have the key to Tagoie’s au- 
tobiography safe in onr hands. For to him Life has 
always been a pilgrimage backwards and forwards: 
out of self into the world: and out of the world into 
the secret heart of man. The child begins as a 
prisoner in the nursery, beating its little hands at 
the window, fluttering to get out into the world of 
movement and ariveniure. It escapes, and the noise 
and conflict confuse it. Frightened and uncertain, 
it turns back again, looking about with wide eyes, 
for a guide. But there is no guide except its own 
heart. By looking into his own heart alone can man 
understand the hearts of his fellow-men. And so 
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tJif pilgi image begins anew, outward and inward, 
like the shuttle in the loom, till at last the pattern 
forms itself, and the picture is all aglow. 

The solitude of the childish heart beset 
Rabindranath Tagore with no common intensity, 
lie lost his mother very eailv. liis father was con- 
tinually away from home: the children were at the 
mercy of ignorant and cruel servants. They were 
never allowed to do what they wished: oppressed 
by blind rules, they w'ere filled with the aching spirit 
of lebellion. It was the common fault of education, 
East and West alike, - the senseless infliction of 
unreasoned discipline. 

I now clearly see [he says] that the mistake is to 
judge boys by the standard of grown-ups, to forget 
that a child is quick and mobile like a running stream; 
and that, in the case of such, any touch of imperfec- 
tion need cause no great alarm, for the speed of the 
flow is itself the best corrective When stagnation 
sets in then comes the danger So it is for the teacher, 
more than the pupil, to beware of wrongdoing 

Imperfect sympathy is at the heart of most of 
this cruelty; but it is a taint that seems insepara- 
ble from ignorant authority. In the present case, 
its immediate effect was the breeding of an in- 
tense, subjective egoism, and a king of rebellious 
eccentricity, w-hich laughcc. at prevailing conven- 
tions, and found its satisfaction in doing the very 
opposite to the rest of the world. But all such vain 
display was really the fruit of suffering. If the mind 
had been at ease, it would have fallen into tune 
with its environment. Out of suffering, however 
(it is a threadbare adage!), the soul achieves en- 
lightenment. Companionship and loss, dreams and 
disillusionment, love and hate, led the traveller 
through a sort of Byronic tempest of emotions 
into the calm backwater of contemplation. The 
feverish ambitions which disturb the European mind 
are congenitally alien to the Indian. The young 
native poets of Tagore’s youth assumed the air of 
rebellion, but there was no natural breeze to keep 
it stirring. After a few flights of vehement exag- 
geration, they retired once more into the secret 
chamber, to commune with their own hearts. Hu- 
man emotion, they discovered, is only one of the 
ingredients of poetry: more significant by far is 
the beauty bred by simplicity and restraint. The 


sequel was achievement. Thrown back upon itself, in- 
terpreting the world outside in the light of its own 
eyes, poetry emerged into revelation. “At last, “ said 
my heart, “what I write is my own.” 

My poems have now come to the doors of men 
Here informal goings and comings are not allowed 
There is door after door, chamber within chamber. 
How many times have we to return with only a glimpse 
of the light in the window; only the sound of the 
pipes from within the palace gates lingering in our 
ears' Mind has to treat with mind, will to come to 
terms with will, through many tortuous obstructions, 
before giving and taking can come about The foun- 
dation of life, as it dashes into these obstacles, splashes 
and foams over in laughter and tears, and dances 
and whirls through eddies from which one cannot 
get a definite idea of its course 

Gradually, none the less, a philosophy of hope 
asserts itself. The common distinctions, which the 
child first observed through its nursery window to 
be dominating the life of the street outside, are 
seen to be trash and offal indeed. DifTercnces of 
caste, religion, race (differences of vital significance 
to the Eastern tradition) fade into nothingness. 
The poet is athirst for a more humane order of 
life. Standing among his English friends, on the 
crowded London platform, he gives them, a faic- 
well message, the entreaty for a better understanding 
between the widely-parted peoples of East and West, 
like St. Paul of, old, he urges the claim of an all- 
embracing brotherhood. There is neither Jew nor 
Gentile, slave nor free, white nor black, in the 
eternal Kingdom of Love to which poetry points 
the way. Poetry has taught him to understand him- 
self, in order that he may understand other men. 
He exercises his imagination under a divine privi- 
lege, yet remains essentially a man among men. 
His heart aches for the aching heart of humanity, 
but is never for a moment satisfied with silent 
sympathy. He smiles with the hope of youth, and 
joins hands with the resignation of old age. He is 
an ascetic Who has never lost touch with the con- 
solations of humanity; a hermit who goes about 
doing good: a prophet who is, first and foremost, 
a friend. 

Is not this, after all, the highest functioo of po- 
etry, and are we to seek it hereafter exclusively among 
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alien races, who have not yet beFn subjected to the 
withering influence of an artificial civilisation? Surely 
not. The spiritual effluence of poetry changes from 
age to age in its external forms, but at heart it is 
unchangeably the same. To look out from its secret 
window upon the world; to venture forth among its 
fellow-men; to flee from the crowd and to interpret 
the crowd's unrest in the faint light of its own 
unquenchable restlessness, so that the crowd itself 
may be led at last into the way of peace, - this was 
always the ultimate task of poetry and no vicissi- 
tude of fashion will estrange it from its birthright. 
It is only for the moment that we have to seek our 
light from the East. “Ex oriente lux”: the law of 
heaven is inevitable. “But westward, look, the land 
is bright.” 


4 August, 1917 

THE NEW STATESMAN 

p427-428(W) 

THE TRUTH ABOUT TAGORE. 

My Reminiscences. By SIR RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE. Mncmillnn. 7s. 6d. net. 

After reading the memoirs of almost any writer 
above or below the level of mere mediocrity, one is 
inclined to exclaim that such books are the most 
interesting in the world. Most readers have an in- 
exhaustible appetite for them, as is proved by the 
public which eagerly swallows the most insipid 
volumes of reminiscences. There is no nonsense 
about them; you can base theories on them. For 
either the author is making confession or you can 
suspect him of being a liar; and either hypothesis 
flatters equally our pride in our judgment of hu- 
manity. But Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s memoirs 
have a double value. They can be read for them- 
selves alone and they can also be read for the purpose 
of forming a more definite idea of a writer whom 
we do' not yet perfeedy understand. He has been 
taken down whole by the intelligent public, but 
criticism has not yet done with him. It has been 
decided, perhaps, that he is of importance, but not 
how important he is or in what way or whether in 
English he may not be more of a curiosity than a 


poet. This volume, therefore, apart fioni the fact 
that it consists of confessions, is valuable because it 
furnishes more useful materials for a correct judg- 
ment than we have had hitherto. 

One thing emerges at once very definitely. Tagore 
is not the latest voice of an ancient, classical and 
independent literature, as some of us weie led by 
his first sponsors to suppose; he does not convey a 
snub from the long-civilised East to the lately bar- 
barous West. It is quite clear from his story that he 
has seen the creation of modern Bengali literature 
in his own time, that he stands to it himself (if we 
may accept his presumed greatness) much as Goethe 
stood to German literature, and that, like Goethe, 
he owes a very significant debt to the writers of this 
country. He says in one passage: 

Shortly after, .as I added to niy years, I attained 
a place as the youngest of the literary men of the 
time, but what was to be iny position in order of 
merit was not even then settled The little reputa- 
tion I had acquired was mixed with plenty of doubt 
and not a little rondest ension It was then the fash- 
ion in Bengal to assign each man of letters a place 
in comparison with a supposed compeer in the West 
Thus one was the Byron of Bengal, another the 
Emerson, and so forth 1 began to be styled by some 
the Bengal Shelley This was insulting to Shelley and 
only likely to get me laughed at 

Such comparisons as these are not made in a 
settled literature with a firm tradition of its own; 
and the conclusion to be drawn is not doubtful. 
But Sir Rai> ndranalh also indicates here the fact 
that the Bei gal of his youth was a place of great 
literary excitement and commotion. It is a little 
difficult to disentangle the artistic and poetical 
achievements of his six elder brothers, but one of 
them at least the eldest was the author of a 
work called Jhf Dream Jouiney, which Sir 
Rabindranath describes with enthusiasm as one of 
the Bengali classics. Another invented and bravely 
wore a nauonal costume for all India, which com- 
bined the practical advantages of Western tailoring 
with the grace and dignity of Eastern drapery. His 
cousins were equally exuberant; and the whole of 
the second half of this book is a record of literary 
friendships and discipleships, foundations of Acad- 
emies and publications of critical reviews. It ends. 
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uiifbrtunatoiy, in the author's early twenties, and 
(Joes not tell iis how the fermem bec.une more and 
more productive and how he himself established 
and developed his reputation But it goes far enough 
to show the conditions under which his youth was 
passed and the influences which foi nied his talent. 

He liK)ks back, like every othei poet who has 
gone through a pcnod of this sort, and distinguishes 
betw'een the circumstances that were useful to him 
and those which hint him A curious comparison 
might be made between his reflections and those 
expiessed bv Cioethe in Dichtun^ undo Wahrheit. But, 
vxhereas Cioethe complained that he and his friends 
leceived no guidance and weie left to create (iei- 
man hteiature without the lestiaint of useful ciiti- 
cism, l agore spe.iks with much gratitude of his elders 
and masters. He generously owns his indebtedness 
to many - to Bankim Babu, who paid a splendid 
compliment to his first successkil book; to .\kshay 
Babu, “w'ho had made the passion in English litera- 
ture living to us ”: and to Rajendialal, the President 
of the Sahitya Pan\hat (Academv ol Literature) 

The impiessioii lelt in the mind of this pait of 
the book is that of a geneiation suddenly awaking 
to liteiaiv consciousness and pioceeding in a great 
hurry with moods vaiying fiom self-confidence to 
complete leliance on foreign models. The account 
which Tagore gives of his own poetical growth is 
not so clear oi so vivid. H( wiites throughout with 
a sort of half-himioious self-depieciation that is, 
no doubt, morally commendable, but winch ends 
by getting on the readeTs nerves on ours, at least. 
His comments on poetry in general, however, are 
always interesting, as when he says. 

1 tried to make out nii a lecture) that to bring 
out better what the wordj* sought to express was the 
chief end and aim of vocal music But I must make 
the confessiou to-day that the opinion I voiced with 
such enthusiasm that evening was wrong. The art of 
vocal music has its own special functions and fea- 
tures. And when it happens to be set to words the 
latter must not presume too much on their opportu- 
nity and seek to supersede the melody of which they 
are but the vehicle. The song being great in its own 
wealth, why should it wail upon the words^ Rather 
does It begin where mere words fail Its power lies 
in the region of the inexpressible it tells us what the 
words cannot... So the less a song is burdened with 


words the belter... In Bengal, however, the words 
have always asserted themselves so that our provin- 
cial song has failed to develop her full musical capa- 
bilities and has remained content as the handmaiden 
of her sister art of poetry... I have often felt iliis 
while composing my songs. As I hummed to myself 
and wrote the lines 1 found that the words had no 
means of reaching by themselves the region into which 
they were borne away by the tune. 

This is a valuable opinion fioin a practitioner 
of a literature which has not, like our own, decreed 
the divorce between music and poetry. Possibly it 
is wrong, and Tagore's youthful judgment was right, 
but his considered opinions stimulating and might 
provoke endless discussions on a difiicult and vital 
question. 

So much for this interesting book looked at by 
itself - but we think its peculiar importance lies in 
the fact that it gives that last touch to the pictuie 
derived from the works already made available in 
English which throws the whole into proper per- 
spective. It shows Tagore to be, not a typical fig- 
ure, the Eastern or Indian poet, but a Bengali poet 
and a member, moreover, of a geneiation which 
learnt largely and eagerly from English literature. 
When he appeared as a representative of the East 
he caused some disappointment by being insuffi- 
ciently Oriental; or else his admirers made them- 
selves look foolish by discovering in him Oriental 
trails that were not there or were long familial in 
English poetry. His reputation was liable to sufifer 
either way. There never was much Eastern mystery 
in Tagore; but so long as his readers looked for it 
and failed to find it, they were puzzled and more 
than half-inclined to suspect a deeper mystery than 
ever. But there is nothing more extraordinary on 
the entry of Bengali into the company of modern 
literature than there was in the entry of Russian. 

It is not until we cease to look in Tagore for a 
poet difTcrcni in kind from our own poets that wc can 
expect to appreciate him justly; and this just appre- 
ciation will not now be long delayed. Wc must learn 
first to understand that his vision and his methods of 
expressing it arc not wholly alien from those to which 
wc arc accustomed; but that he is a poet of a particu- 
lar sort and not the general interpreter of a whole 
people. Those who called him the Shelley of Bengal 
were not very exact epigrammatists; but their heads 
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were at least pointed in the right direction. It is as 
foolish to read Tagore keeping in mind all the time 
ihc Tact that he is an Indian, as it would be to read 
Shelley against a persistent background of the fact 
ihai he was born in Sussex. Tagore is vaguely like 
Shelley in that he is more occupied with emotions 
than with persons, with thoughts than with things. 
He tends, that is to say. to dwell of matters that are 
coinrnon to all humanity; and he lacks, in conse- 
quence, the vivid local colour that has been ratlier 
idiotically expected of him. 

This appears quite plainly in the charming first 
half of the present volume, a simple narrative from 
which no other moral can be drawn. The circum- 
stances of Tagore s childhood din'er, of course, widely 
honi those of an English childhood. But, even tak- 
ing into consideration the fact that "Fagoie is here 
willing for an Indian and not a ELuropean audi- 
ence, It would be impossible to avoid noticing that 
verv little stress is thrown on these circumstances. 
Ihe poet is more interested in the thoughts and 
feelings of the child than in his surroundings; and 
rhe local colour might a^niout have been within the 
poweis of an English novelist who had never been 
m India. However this may be, it is a singularly 
faitiiiul and pleasing picture of a little boy; and it 
will immediately appear so to those who are able 
to approach it with an open mind and without any 
.ibsiiid craving for a bizarre setting. 

i'liis is, perhaps, a pity that the book has not 
bfcii tianslated by Sir Rabindranath himself; for, 
though he has not a native or a remarkable style of 
Knglish, he writes very smoothly and lucidly. The 
actual translator is not in any technical sense igno- 
Miii of the English language, but he does not achieve 
a vriy distinguished prose. 


•I August, 1917 

WESTERN MAIL 

p3c2(\V) . 

“THE CYCLE OF SPRING” 

There is the joyous beauty of eternal youth about 
the allegorical play “The .Cycle of Spring” 
(Macmillan and Go.; 3s. 6d. net), another 


Rabindranath Tagore [sic] work to delight his evei 
increasing Western public For the satiric there is 
the iiony of the King’s vacillation betwixi pundit 
and poet; for the light of heart the lyrical loveliness 
of the songs scattered so freshly Ibr youth's chaiu- 
ing [sic] throughout the jjlay, for th studious the 
solving of the riddle of the poet's woids and the 
conning of the deeper philosophic truths of which 
hints are given here and there to the King’s iiiido- 
ing. One can conceive ol only one pleasure sur- 
passing the reading of “1 he Cycle cjf Spring”, and 
that... to see it adeejuately staged 


6 August, 1917 

THE NORTHERN WHIG 

p3c2{D) 

The writing of Rabindranath lagore, with then 
freshness and spirituality of outlook, then iichness 
in thought and imagery, and their wistful beauty, 
are endeared to a lot of readers who will welcome 
the poet’s “Reminiscences" (Macmillan & CJo ; 7s 
6d. net). This volume is fragrant with the same- 
appealing charm as distinguished its predecessors 
from the same source It is made up on memory 
pictures, lightly and even casually presented, i at her 
than a formal biography, yet it reveals, as the trans- 
lator emphasises, a connected history of the au- 
thoTs inner life, together with th.it ol the vaiymp 
literary forms in wh^h his growing self found pio- 
gressive expression up to the point .ti which botli 
his consciousnes' and his powers of self-ievelaiioii 
attained maturity. 


7 August, 1917 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

p3c2(D) 

MY REMINISCENCES. By Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore. London; Macmillan and Co. Pp. xi. 
272. 7». 6d. net. 

Judged by European standards, the personal records 
of eminent Indians are apt to appear somewhat 
thin and vague. It is a commonplace that modem 
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India has pioduced hardlv a singlr notewoiihy 
hiogiaphy, and siu‘h aiitobiogiaphics as h«ave bren 
made accessible in English *ire mainly interest- 
ing for othei than peisonal reasons. Western 
readers wdl piobably lerl that this is true in some 
degree ol Sir Rabindranath Tagore's ‘•Reminis- 
cences”, notwithstanding the charming glimpses 
he gives of life in a Bengali family and the some- 
times (juitc amusing memories of his first stay in 
England, nearly forty years ago. The Tagore house- 
hold in Calcutta was far from orthodox in the 
strict Biahminical sense, but as regards the es- 
sentials of rule and custom and especially the 
authority of the father, Maharshi Devendranath, 
seer and religious leader it belonged emphati- 
cally to the old order of India. What perhaps 
will suiptise the English reader mosi is the de- 
scnpiicin of the way in which the growing boys 
ol the family were left in the power of the serv- 
ants, and the completeness of their seclusion. 
Rabindranath, we gather, was almost in his teens 
before he was permitted even to go into the vil- 
lage lying outside the doors of the Tagore coun- 
try house. I'he poet gives in some detail, and 
with a touch of agreeable satire, an account of 
his schools and teachers. He recalls the joy of 
aw'akening intellectual interest in the company 
of his father in the Himalayas, and reviews the 
early literary enterprises which preluded the ca- 
reer that for fame and success has no parallel in 
the India of oui time. The “Reminiscences’*, 
written in Bengali, have been translated by a rela- 
tive of the poet, whose name does not appear'. 
1 he English is usually good, but there are a few 
rathei bad slips, and there is really no excuse for 
the occurrence of bad blunders in well-known 
Indian names, which abound in this volume. The 
translator has, cpiite tightly, been very sparing of 
lc>otn<jt(‘s, but ,\i times his restraint is carried too 
far. For example, the poet has a habit of refer- 
ring to piominent Bengali without troubling about 
Western ignorance Veiy few readers outside India 
will kric3W' who Vidyasagar was, cjr be able to 
identify “Bankim Babu” as the most renowned 
of modern Bengali romancers, Bankim Chandra 
Chaitcrjee. 


9 August, 1917 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

p379^W) 

AN INDIAN BOYHOOD 

MY REMINISCENCES. By SIR RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE. (MAcmiUan. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Before the name of Rabindranath Tagore has lie- 
come known in Europe, the Indian poet wrote down 
for his own countrymen in Bengali these leminis- 
cences of his boyhood - spontaneous, unaffectedly 
natural talk such as a man might indulge in amongst 
friends who he could trust take an interest in the 
things which had affected him as a child and a 
young man. A Bengali, speaking to Bengalis, rniglu 
count on a great mass of common association to 
give meaning to incidents, to the inip.ressions got 
from the familiar Indian environment - sky and 
earth and trees and rivers and men and women, as 
they are beyond the Himalayas which they could 
hardly have for anyone whose eaily associations 
had been formed in quite another world. How' much, 
one wonders, must an Indian readei who knows 
only Bengal miss in Wordsworth’s “Prelude”.'’ And 
yet, in spite of such considerations, one of the poet s 
countrymen (at least so we gather from his intima- 
tion in the preface that hr is not “an oiiginal wiiter 
in the English language”) has tlioughl it worth wT,!.- 
to translate this book into English foi us to icad 
under our Northern skies and tires or amid the 
turmoil of London. 

lb invite Englishmen to share these peisonal 
reminiscences of an Indian was w'ell done, just be- 
cause beneath the difierences of race and tiadition 
the heart of man is very much the same all the 
world over. There is much, no doubt, we foreigners 
must miss - the trains of association which this or 
that world or image touches off in a Bengali reader 
On the other hand, it may be there are certain 
qualities and values which escape the native and 
strike the foreigner. One may remember Mis. 
MeynelTs paradox, that only a foreigner rightly ap- 
preciates a language. It is in the same sense in 
which a man may be better known by his neigh- 
bour than by himself. A man, of course, can take 
completer stock of the contents c^f his sOul than 
anyone else can, but ar*other person may have a 


S.K.R. 
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truer appreciation of his distinctive quality ■ the 
quality shown, for instance, in his unconscious 
gestures. So, too, in the case of national qualities. 

It is the people of other nations who often perceive 
them best. They see the things that arc distinctive; 
the things which natives have no eyes to see be- 
cause they are too familiar, are taken for granted. 
There may be a charm for a European in reading 
such a book of reminiscences in his sense of the 
differences from his own world m this exotic In- 
dian atmosphere, a charm which may compensate 
him for what he misses. Yet it is only because there 
IS something in himself which answers to these 
differences, some potentiality of which the foreign 
suggestion gives him a new dim consciousnes.s, that 
he can discern the value of these distinctive things 
only because the differences arc the last resort 
but variations of a human nature which, below all 
the differences is one. 

The Indian joint family system makes an envi- 
ronment for the child very different from that of 
our smaller, more compact households. A com- 
munity in which the elder brothers, with their wives 
and children, all live together under the general 
supremacy of the father seems to make the con- 
tact between father and individual child less close 
than in the normal European family of today. The 
boy, Rabindranath, the youngest of seven broth- 
eis, in the first years to which memory goes back, 
was left largely to servants to be taught and beaten 
and fed at their discretion, as were the other chil- 
dicn of an age with him. It was possible for one 
of these servants permanently, it would seem, to 
injure the digestion of the children by unsuitable 
diet without the parents taking any cognizance of 
it. When Rabindranath is sent to school in Cal- 
cutta, the school is one where the boys are the 
least desirable of companions and one of the teach- 
ers so foul in his language that “out of sheer con- 
tempt for him I steadily refused to answer any 
one of his questions.” And, again, the elder mem- 
bers of the family seem to have been at no pains 
ascertain the influences to which the boy was 
exposed. We get the impression of easy lauser-faire, 
of happy-go-lucky kindly, fecklessncss, which so 
much in India gives to the European. Under such 
conditions the chances of a boy’s growing up in 
health of body and spirit must depend largely upon 
whether he is happily endowed by nature with 


true instincts. Rabindranath may be taken as a 
typical example of the eioihs, the individual guided 
by a divine instinct to respond to those things 
which are lovely and to eschew the base. In the 
evil environment of his school we see him simply 
shrinking into himself, in the intervals of the classes 
sitting alone near a window on the second story, 
gazing into the street and wondeiing how many 
more years will go by like this. 

In his response to the unnatuial world round 
about him one cannot mark any difference between 
the Indian boy and the poets of all peoples and 
ages. He speaks of the extraordinary effect which 
some of the first lines he learnt to read had upon 
him: “the rain patters, the leaf quivers” “The 
rain falls pit-a-pat, the tides conics up the river.” 
He tells us of his first impressions of the country by 
the river outside Calcutta: 

Every morning as I awoke I somehow felt the 
day coming to me like a new gilt-edged lettei, with 
some unheard-of news awaiting me on the opening 
of the envelope And, lest 1 should lose any fragment 
of it, I would hurry through my toilet to my chair 
outside Every day there was the ebb and flow of the 
tide on the Ganges; the various gait of so many 
different boats; the shifting of the shadows of the 
trees from west to east; and, over the fringe of shade- 
patches of the woods on the opposite bank, the 
gush of golden life-blood through the pierced breast 
of the evening sky. Some days would be cloudy 
from early morning, the opposite woods black, black 
shadows moving over the river 'Fheii with a rush 
would come riie vociferous lain, blotting out the 
horizon; the dun line of other bank taking its leave 
in tears; th- river swelling with suppressed hravings, 
and the moist wind making free with the foliage of 
trees overhead. 

We are giver a series of portraits of different 
people with whom Rabindranath had to do from 
childhood to early manhood. Perhaps it is the gentle 
and delicate humour which characterizes 
Rabindranath Tagore s attitude to the human world 
in which more than in anything else the falsehood 
of the popular fallacy which makes an unbridgeable 
gulf between the minds of East and West is re- 
vealed. There cannot be a very deep gulf where 
there is a common sense of humour; nothing really 
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gives a more iniiinare sense of fellowship than to 
be amiisecl ai the same things No doubt the Anglo- 
Indian is often disposed to think that the reason 
whv Indians do things which seem to him ridicu- 
lous, oi e\j)iess themselves m ludicrous flow'ery 
language, is because they au' deficient in a saving 
sense of humour Probably some Indians are de- 
ficient in this respect. But the writings of 
Rabindranath fagoie show- that subtlety of per- 
ception in these things is not confined to Europe. 
Perliaps if Englishmen have been slow to discover 
It in India it is because a common sense of hu- 
mour i an hardly reveal itself unless a certain meas- 
ure of fellowship already exists. There are Eng- 
lishmen who, even in cases where that fellowship 
miglii exist, are too dull to desire it 

There is no genei ali/aiion we can make about 
a people but certain individuals show the very an- 
tithesis The gieai Maharshi, ilie father of the poet, 
was as tar as it is possible to be from everything 
slipshod and laissei-Jaire:- 

M\ lather was very particnlai in all his ariange- 
iiieiiis anti oidenngs He disliked leaving things vague 
OI nndetei mined, and iievei allowed slovenliness or 
makeshifts He had a wcll-detlned t ode to legiilate 
his relations with others and theirs with him. In this 
he W'As diffcieiit fioin the gcneiahtv of his roiiniry- 
meii My faihei had also a wav of pitiurmg to 
hiiTiself eveiy detail of what he wanted done On the 
occasion of any ceremonial gatlieiing at which he 
could not be present he would think out and assign 
die place for each flung, the duty foi each niembei 
of the family, the seat for each guest, nothing would 
escape him Altci ii was all over, hr would ask eac h 
one for a separate account and thus gam a com- 
plete impiessiun of the whole for himself 

If, as we have seen, the Maharshi did not ex- 
tend his inquiries to the way in which Ins youngest 
son was fed oi the morals of the school to which 
he was sent, that was no doubt in pari due to his 
being a great deal away from home during (he poet's 
early years. According to the Indian tradition, there 
is much less personal intimacy between father and 
child than in the modern English family. The 
Maharshi was largely occupied with the affairs of 
the Reformed Hindu Church ovei which he ruled. 
His tremendous figure is seen only occasionally in 


the foreground of the story. Rabindranath, one 
gathers, hardly came into close relations with his 
father till he went with him to the Himalayas, after 
he had been invested with the sacred thread. Yet 
the Maharshi's strictness did not mean that he was 
wanting in human under standing. In the cases re- 
corded where he had to make some decision with 
regard to Rabindranath, his judgment was wise and 
gentle. He knew where to icfiain from rcstiiciing 
his son’s liberty: 

As he allowed me to wander about the moun- 
tains at my will, so in the quest for truth he left mr 
free to select my path He was not deterred by the 
danger of my making mistakes, he was not alarmed 
at the project of my encountering sorrow He held 
up a standard, not a disciplinary rod 

The society in which, as Rabindranath giew 
older, he began to make his mark as a poet was 
one not without stimulus. The set in Calcutta which 
gathered about the lagore family was penetrated 
with literary and artistic interests. The suggestions 
of English literature counted for a great deal; so 
far the Tagore coterie did not represent old India, 
but the new India which is in process of being 
made under influences from the Western world. 
Yet the house of lagore was closely idcntifiecl with 
the revival of the riaiiuiial tradition. The Reformed 
Hinduism of the Maharshi kept much more siid^ dy 
to traditional Indian lines than the half-Christian 
rhcisni of his'disciple Keshab Chandra Sen. The 
cultivation of the Bengali language was insisted 
upon against the wholesale Anglicizaiion which 
was then fashionable m certain circles, with unlovely 
results. “When on one occasion some new 
connexion by marriage wrote my father an Eng- 
lish letter it was promptly returned to the wriiei. ’ 
Rabindranath cooperated with other men of litei- 
ary enthusiasm who were striving to create a mod- 
ern Bengali literature. 

Rabindranath’s experience as a boy and young 
man seerq^to have led him to put a high value upon 
the liberty which allows each individual to find the 
true path by first trying false ones and to learn moral 
common-places by actual experience. But perhaps 
the experiences of the eiovhs cannot be applied with- 
out qualification to those who are less happil>' 
dowed by temperament Some are almost inevitably 
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tarried by the selective instincts of a fine nature 
away from all aberrations into the true path. In 
others the baser tendencies are not so easily cor- 
leried by experiment. Of that conflict with an in- 
un evil which has been so large a part of some 
FTien’j* experience there is no trace in the story of 
Rabindranath’s youth, as he tells it. He seems only 
to be moving safely through all phases to maturcr 
wisdom: no storm can permanently turn him out 
of his course. 

Constatitly his soul 

Points to its pole, 

Even as the needle points and knows not why. 

Yet even in his case his course was hindered 
and made more painful by the stupidities and cru- 
elties of education as the child experienced it half 
a century ago; and in the case of other boys 
Rabindranath Tagore has shown by his actions that 
whatever his philosophy means, it does not mean 
that they should be allowed to make their experi- 
ments without help and guidance. He has given a 
large part of his thought to elaborating a reason- 
able system of education and has chosen in his 
later life to be not only a poet but a schoolmaster. 


II August, 1917 

THE CAMBERWELL BOROUGH ADVER- 
TISER 

p8aV'! 

Secdont BOOKS THAT MATTER 
By T. McC. 

TAGORE AGAIN 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore has recently written his 
“Reminiscences”, which we have not yet seen; but 
of late, following up his other works, which we noticed 
in our issue of Feb. 24th, we have taken to several 
of his dramatic and poetic books, and supplemented 
these with the biography of the famous Bengal 
teacher and philosophic poet, by Ernest Rhys 
(Macmillan. 5s. net). 

How much the East differs from the West we 


can read in such a biography. The poet was born 
in Calcutta in 1861, of a noble family. As «i child 
he was placed under p)rivalc tutois, and was given 
his head’ so to speak. ‘Words and ideas, music 
and old tunes, moved him to the heait, and while 
still a boy he began to write rhymes, songs, stoiies 
- anything that could express his joy of life’ Like 
so many young poets, his fiist stiains weie ol 
hopeless despair and sorrow, but others followed 
in a braver key. He married at twenty-three, and 
took charge of the family estates. 'Lhen he came 
into touch with the real life of the people, and 
wrote down, hot from life, tales and parables dealing 
with their every day affairs. I'here, loo, he wiote 
some of his plays. ‘'I'he Gardener ” (Macmillan 
4s. 6d.) reflects this period, which lasted in all 
some seventeen years. His wife died, his daughtci 
and youngest son, and these trying times are borne 
testimony to in his “Gitanjali”, the book which 
first showed him as a new force to England lead- 
ers and thinking circles. As a story wiitei, play- 
wright, and poet, out leaders can get peihaps the 
best idea of Tagore from Mr. Rhys’s veiy pleasant 
and informative biogiaphy His little republic school 
at Shanti Niketan is an expeiiment in teaching m 
India, which is likely to rank with the gieal ex- 
perimental schcJols here, on Kindcrgaiten and 
Montessori systems. I'agore is not only a poet and 
playwright, but a philosopher and teacher, and he 
realises that his best seedfields are m the minds of 
the young. The chaplei desciibing the school, us 
curriculum and poetic and uniejue methods, is most 
interesting. It lets us see a new India coming along, 
of which neither the modern Anglo-indian, noi 
Kipling, nor g» )be-trottei s can give us the faintest 
notion. 

If we turn also to his book on Pei sonality', 
lectures delivered in Ameiica, we see the different 
phases of life and thought which wiser East has 
inherited from its early thinkers, a mode of thought 
and idealism which Tagore carries on and exem- 
plifies in his own vivid and wise words. 

In ‘Satlhana - the Realisation of Life', the au- 
thor hopes that VVestein reacleis will have an (Op- 
portunity of coming into touch with the ancient 
spirit of India as revealed in the sacred texts and 
manifested in the life of to-day. As an interpreter 
of Eastern thought, Tagore stands as the moment 
supreme, and much may come in futuie days of his 
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fruitful words and discourses. And amid the present 
bankruptcy of European culture and thought and 
feeling, it is not dilTicult to realise Tagore saying, 
as he has said in his recent lectures in Japan, that 
Buddhistic thought and the quietism of the East, 
its wise passivencss and attempt to live in the present 
day contrasts favourable with the doctrines of so- 
called Christianity, as exemplified in the present 
calamitous war, which is devastating the West, and 
which can show after 2,000 years of Christ’s teach- 
ing only a ravaged Belgium, a Serbia, a Poland! 

These books are all intensely interesting to the 
student of thought, no matter whether it arises in 
the east or the West. Quotations would do injustice 
to the calm and mature thought of the Bengali 
poet. One must try and get the atmosphere - the 
true time and place, to ponder over his Oriental 
imagery and allusions. But life is the same by the 
Ganges as by the Thames or the Seine or the Hudson 
and Mississippi. And the thoughts of Tagore are 
universal and realised at once as true and good 
and beautiful. Indeed, Mr. Osborne in his notice 
of “My Reminiscences”, says, perhaps with some 
of the Oriental hypcrbolism of the book, that it is 
the wisest in the world. So then we may seize it 
joyfully when it comes in the way, and endeavour 
to absorb some of its wisdom, so much the more 
necessary in our unwise and maddening days. 


15 August, 1917 

THE BIRMINGHAM DAILY POST 

p3l2;\V") 

TAGORE’S REMINISCENCES* 

Ol the three latest additions to the now large Tagore 
library, “Shaniinikctan" is an account of the school 
established by Sir Rabindranath Tagore at Boipur: 
“Personality” contains a series of lectures he deliv- 
ered in America on Art, Philosophy, and Educa- 
tion: while the volume of “My Reminiscences” is 

* Shaiiiinikctan, the Boipur School of Rabindranath 
Tagore Macmillan ^4s. 6d. net ' 

Personality, Lectures delivered in America. By Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore Macmillan. (6s net.) 

My Reminiscences, By Sir Rabindranath Tagore. 
Macmillan. (7s. 6d. net.) 


of an autobiographic character dealing with the 
experiences of childhood and early manhood that 
impressed themselves most distinctly on his memory 
The poet’s family affords a striking example of the 
heredity of genius. His father was a remarkable 
man as a musician and a religious reformer, and 
his children inherited from him their high intellec- 
tual gifts. Thus, from his earliest years, the young 
poet was brought up in an atmosphere of his thinking. 
His early childhood was, however, far from happy. 
Perhaps, owing to the frequent absence of his fa- 
ther in religious meditation at Boipur, the little 
Rabindranath was left in Calcutta too much in the 
charge of servants, of whom he could remembei 
little more than their cuffings and boxings. One of 
those domestic tyrants, who cheated the children 
of their due supply of food, made up for it by read- 
ing to them stories from the old Indian epics by 
the misty light of a cracked caster-oil lamp. Food 
for the imagination was also provided by an an- 
cient banyan tree with tangled roots hanging down 
from its branches, which stood still day and night 
as if it was an ascetic at his penances. For, like 
Toru Duit, his forerunner in the history of Anglo- 
Bengali poetry, Tagore was haunted through life 
by the memory of the great banyan tree in the 
home garden at Calcutta. “Alas,” he exclaims, “that 
banyan tree is no more, nor the piece of watci 
which served to mirror the majestic forest-lord! And 
the boy, grown older, is counting the alternations 
of light and darkness which p)enetrate the complexuies 
with which the roots he has thrown off on all sides 
have enriched 'him.” 

Thus early he formed the habit of communion 
with nature, and when he was barely eight yeais 
old he began to compose Bengali verse. But if was 
not until manhood that the full revelation of na^ 
ture was granted to him, so that, like Tennyson, 
Wordsworth, and many another mystic and poei 
predecessor in Europe and in Asia, he saw the 
world apparelled in celestial light. The visionary 
gleam flashed upon his mind’s eye first when he 
was living^with his brother in Sudder Street, Cal- 
cutta. He tells how one day, as he was looking 
out from the verandah of the house, the sun rose 
over the leafy tops of the trees. “As I continued to 
gaze, all of a sudden a covering seemed to fall 
away from my eyes, and I found the world bathed 
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in a wonderful radiance, with waves of beauty and 
joy swelling on every side. This radiance pierced in 
a moment through the folds of sadness and de- 
spondency which has accumulated over my heart 
and flooded it with this universal light”. Thai weird 
experience came upon him before he was twenty- 
two years old. Henceforward the universe had a 
difiercni aspect in his eyes, foi through it all he 
could now see “the fathomless depth of the eternal 
spring of joy”. Soon afterwards he went to Karwar, 
of which he gives us an exquisite description in 
melodious prose. He and his friends glided down 
the river, while the spell of moonlight brooded over 
the hills and forest. Presently they left the boat and 
walked over the sands of the beach. “It was then 
lar into the night, the sea was without a ripple, 
even the ever-troubled murmur of the casuarinas 
was at rest. The shadow of the fringe of trees along 
the vast expanse of sand hung motionless along its 
border and the ring of blue-gray hills around the 
horizon slept calmly beneath the sky'\ The same 
scene inspired a dreamy poem of absorption in the 
depth of a starry midnight and also one of the fine 
artist, with which the volume of Reminiscences is 
adorned. The whole work is a most intere.sting and 
frank revelation of the soul of a man of genius 
gifted in a remarkable degree with the powei of 
self-criticism, who does not think it beneath his 
dignity to give humorous instances of his own 
weakness. The irrepressible optimism of his phi- 
losophy is a refreshing surprise in these days of 
distress and conflict. As a record of the develop- 
inciii of the philosophic mind and the poetic im- 
agination, I’agorc’s Reminiscences must rank with 
Wordswoith's "Prelude.” 


15 August, 1917 

THE YORKSHIRE POST 

p3c2(D} 

EAST AND WEST 

Time and again Mr. Kipling’s famous line about 
“East is East, and West is West, and never the twain 
shall meet” forces itself into mind as one reads "My 
Reminiscences”, by Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
(Macmillan, 7s. 6d. net.) Every now and then one 


comes acioss some diflerence of outlook oi deduc- 
tion and starts one into reali.sing how hard it is for 
one race to understand another. And yet the book 
makes one realise, too, the limitations to the truth 
of Mr. Kipling’s line; for undci lying all the differ- 
ences of race and spiritual and intellectual predic- 
tions, one feels our common humanity. 

The leminiscences ecjvei only the earlier years 
of his life his childhood, his education, his early 
manhood, and the achievement of fame as a Bengali 
poet. They do not, unfortunately, tell the story of 
the years that saw the poet win bis fame in the 
West, and the innumerable friends and admirers 
that the publication of the "(jiianjali" [sicj in English 
brought him. It is a pathetic, and in some respects, 
a painful picture that we get of Indian childhood. 
A sensitive boy, with the bidding soul of a poet, left 
almost entirely to the tender mercies of servants, 
and that not through any want of family aflectic^n, 
but simply because it was the enstom the thing 
seems hardly credible C’onsider tlie horror of this 
for a child of tender years to have inflicted on him 
by a servant: 

Hr would pur nir into a srlrcted spot, and trac- 
ing a chalk line all lound, wain inr with solemn face 
and uplifted finger of the penis of iransgiessing this 
ring Whether the threatened d.ingei was material 
or spiritual I never fully undei stood, hut gieat feai 
used to possess me 

As a device for kcej)ing a child quiet when a 
servant did not want to be botheieci looking after 
him, it has the virtue of novelty; but its effec t on 
the mental development of any child less healthily 
constituted n ight have been disastrous. Even gi eater 
risks were run. If iheie was little c<vre foi the child’s 
happiness, there was even less .about his schooling. 
His memories of the Noimal School, he says, "aie 
not the least sweet in any paiiiculai *. Fhe boys 
wcie so nasty in their manners and habits that it 
was impossible to associate with them As lor the 
teachers: 

1 remcmbei only our, whose l.mguagr w.\s so foul 
that, out of sheer contempt for him, I steadily refused 
to answer any one of his questions I'hus I sat sifeiii 
thioiighout the year at the bottom of his t lass 
Fortunately, the boy was one of those lare souls 
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whom William James has classified as the “once 
born”. He seems to have had an instinctive hor- 
ror of evil and an instinctive love of all that was 
noble and pure and of good report. Hence he 
was able to come in contact with filth and not be 
defiled 

Thf' poetic faculty showed itself in him very early. 
He had a passionate love of nature and of beauty in 
every stage and form, and the magic of words laid 
its spell upon him even before he understood their 
meaning. The atmosphere amid which he lived was 
intensely literary and artistic - that is, of course, af- 
ter he emerged firom the care of servants - and one 
of the most moving sections of the book is that in 
which he tells of his journey to the Himalayas with 
his father To know his father intimately, as he then 
came to do for the first time, was in itself an inspira- 
tion The hatred of the English language begotten 
in him by his early attempts to wrestle with its diffi- 
culties, gave place to an admiration for its literature 
- an admiration, however, tempered with cool criti- 
cism from his Eastern point of view. What impressed 
him most was its tumultuousness and lack of restraint, 
a contrast with the severe leticence he admired so 
much in the gieat writers of his own country. He gives 
a moving picture, too, of the loneliness he had to en- 
dure as a strangei when he fust came to England to 
study, and of the warm affection a little kindness 
shown to him evoked. The book as a whole is a won- 
deiful revelation of the tho’ights and aspirations of 
adolescence and its gradual arrival at maturity; and 
though its pages are so shed through with humour 
that it is never dull. 


19 August, 1917 

THE OBSERVER 

p4c4(S) 

NEW THOUGHTS IN INDIA 

MY REMINISCENCES By Rabindrmnmtli TAgorc. 
(Macmillaii. 7s. 6ii. net.) 

Some readers may be disappointed that this is not 
more of a formal history. The period of Indian 
activity with which the names of Tagore’s father 
and grandfather are associated is so important that 


we should like an account of it from one who can 
express himself so well and see so clearly as 
Rabindranath. This book is astonishingly good, better 
than any of Tagore's works as yet printed in Eng- 
lish. In it he gives one a series of impressions, sharp 
and vivid (a little like Mr. Yeats' '‘Recollections” in 
manner), of the outstanding events of his child- 
hood, youth, and early manhood. Never have we 
read a more entrancing, a nobler, or more digni- 
fied chapter than that in which Rabindranath tells 
how his father took him to the Himalayas, and of 
their life together there. How sound a relationship 
was that which enables a son to write: 

To the end of his life, I have observed, he never 
stood in the way of our independence. Many a time 
have I said or done things repugnant alike to his 
taste and his judgment, with a word he could have 
stopped me; but he preferred to wail til! the prompt- 
ing to refrain came from within A passive accept- 
ance by us of the correct and the proper did not 
satisfy him; he wanted us to love truth with our 
whole hearts, he knew that mere acquiescence without 
love is empty. He also knew that tnith, if strayed 
from, can be found again, but a forced or blind 
acceptance of it from the outside effectually bars 
the way in 

I’hat last sentence contains the answer to all 
theories of persecution; its high acceptance of truth, 
and the danger which the love of truth entails, has 
the key to all wisdom. 

English people will turn with interest to Tagore’s 
description of his visit to this country - not the 
recent one, but another undertaken in his youth. 
He came, it would appear, to an England which 
had forgotten the fame of Keshub Chunder Sen 
and Rammohun Roy; and he met with that odd 
treatment, half-kindly, half-contemptuous, which is 
too often given to foreigners. His account of the 
widow who called him “Ruby” is delightful, with a 
sly, restrained humour, very pleasing in its quality. 
He was open-minded, and admits that even in the 
sacred relationship between husband and wife he 
found English people who reached the ideal Indian 
standard. 

The book is full of shrewd and loving wisdom, 
especially in the comments on education. 
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To employ an epic to teach language is like us- 
ing a sword to shave with - bad for the sword, bad 
for the chin. 

The mistake is to judge boys by the standard of 
grown-ups to forget that a child is quick and mo- 
bile like a running stream; and that, in case of 
such, any touch of imperfection need cause no alarm, 
for the speed of the flow is itself the best corrective. 
When stagnation sets in, then conics the danger. 
So it is for the teacher, more than the pupil, to 
beware of wrong-doing. 

His Judgments on art arc more disputable. Such 
a paragraph as the following could only be ac- 
cepted with very wide reservations: 

And for this, the fact that in English literature 
the reticence of true art has not yet appeared, is 
responsible. Human emotion is only one of the in- 
gredients of literature and not its end - which is the 
beauty of perfect fullness consecrating in simplicity 
and restraint. This is a proposition which English 
literature does not yet fully admit. 

There seems here to be a confusion between 
simplicity of thought and simplicity of expression, 
though in cither sense it is difficult to imagine 
anything “simpler” than a great deal of Milton, of 
Shelley, or of Burns. 

Tagore’s account of his own beginnings as a 
poet are full of lively interest to those who wish to 
understand the methods of art; indeed, the whole 
book is one of the most valuable revelations of artistic 
insight and method, and should be studied by all 
those who believe that art is little more than a 
passionate expulsion of prejudices and whims, im- 
pressions and opinions. Tagore knows well enough 
that art has no excuse, nor indeed any real exist- 
ence, except in union with truth. 


21 August, 1917 

THE BIRMINGHAM DAILY POST 

p2c7(D) 

Section: CORRESPONDENCE 
ART AND TRUTH 

To the EOrrOR of the DAILY POST 

Sir, - the following remark, from a review of a book 
(“My Reminiscences”, By R. Tagore), seems such 
an adequate summary of many of the comments 
on the New Art movement which have been made 
in these columns that you may perhap.s think it 
worth while to let it appear here. It recalls Ruskin’s 
creed: Art has no excuse, nor indeed any real ex- 
istence, except in union with truth. 

Seaford, August 19. B.M.S. 


22 August, 1917 

WESTERN MAIL 

p3c2(D) 

TAGORE’S REMINISCENCES 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore has established such a repu- 
tation for himself in the Western world that his “My 
Reminiscences” (Macmillan and Co.; 7s. 6d. net.) will 
be read with avidity. I’hey are, indeed, vastly uiffer- 
ent from the autobiogr aphy generally given as remi- 
niscences iu literary life here. Some of the colloqui- 
alisms due to the translator apart, it is I'agore in 
language, but a new Tagore, with his psychological 
development from boy to man revealed rather than 
balder facts of outward life detailed. Not that these 
are omitted entirely. Much is left to the imagination 
to fill in - but if the pictures be shadowy, thev' are 
literally and artistically so, and, with many passing 
epigrammatic comments on Indian and English lit- 
erature and life, will interest the reader of first ac- 
quaintance and entrance the admirer of old time. 
Above all, Tagore’s literary work, estimated in qual- 
ity by himself, will, after reading “My Reminiscences”, 
be looked at in new light. 
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2 -f August^ 1917 

MONTROSE STANDARD AND ANGUS AND 
MEARNS 

pbcl-2(\V) 

Section I LITERATURE. 

MY REMINISCENCE. By Sir Rabindranatli 
Tagore. With illustrations. (London: 
Macmillan & Co.). 7s 6d. 

To take* up a book of this quality, for the purposes 
of this column in any other than the fittingly re- 
sponsive mood were little short of a crime. One 
must be receptive and appreciative and not too 
judicial, in tune with one author, try to understand 
him by intuition rather than by analysis. Other- 
wise, not only its flavour but the best of its intellec- 
tual substance and thought will be lost. It reveals 
the graces of a richly-stored mind and a highly 
refined character. Like a violin, it is to be judged 
by its lone, not by material and workmanship, al- 
though they are both of the best. It is not for the 
Philistine. He may be imagined refusing to be lifted 
above himself and seeing in it litde more than a 
collection of Reminiscences of me and Mine, marred 
by over-concentration upon Self, and stamped with 
self-consciousness. Such as one is apt to be bur- 
dened by precedent; wherein memories of contem- 
poraries, usages, events anc' minor incidents are 
grouped round the central figure of the autobiog- 
rapher. Now, the author himself expressly declares 
that to read his “memory pictures” as an attempt 
at autobiography would be a mistake. “If pictures”, 
he says, “which have taken shape in memory can 
be brought out in words, they are worth a place in 
literature”, and it is as literary material that they 
are offered. In addition to that, if others can be 
made sensible of what one has truly felt it is always 
of importance to one's fellow-men. This is indi- 
rectly explained by the Translator, who speaks of 
the highness of manner and importance of matter 
combined in the volume. It contains a connected 
history of Sir Rabindranath's inner life, “together 
with that of the varying literary forms in which his 
growing self found successive expression, up to the 
point at which both his soul and poetry attained 
maturity . That was in 1912 when the author, in 
failing health and his fiftieth year, wrote and pub- 


lished his Reminiscences in Bengali. The Philistine 
standpoint and measure may, in fact, be sti aside 
as out of place, alien, and irrelevant. The true test 
of the book, and of its importance to the reading 
world arc to be found in its elevating potency. He 
must be a rarity in spiritual habit and intellectual 
affinities who can read it without feeling himself 
on an ascent, and in company better at least than 
his own average self. Truly may introspection be- 
come morbid. The resultant extract depends upon 
the self and experience under examinairon. Thus, 
the self-told record of one’s inner life may as pre- 
viously suggested, leave on another mind only a 
painful sense of self-consciousness. That depends 
chiefly upon the moral fibre, mental trend, and 
spiritual oudook of the teller. The direction of 
these Reminiscences is of necessity inward, but, by 
reason of the personality to which they are attached, 
it is also upward. Fineness of shading becomes 
proof of delicacy of mental texture, and trivialities 
are accepted as the promptings of candour and as 
indices of tendency. The whole is read as the vol- 
untary confidences of a cultivated Oriental, a product 
of another civilization than ours, with different ideals, 
standards, and creed, but essentially a man of cul- 
ture. The benefit to be derived from companion- 
ship with him thus depends conversely upon the 
calibre, ideality, ’ and refinement of those who seek 
it. The illustrations arc closely in keeping with the 
text, in virtue of reflecting its fluctuations of scene, 
emotion, interest. 'Ae portrait of the author i*' 
tint, after that by S. K. Hesh, is very beautiful ex- 
ample of the art of reproduction, and makes an 
effective frontispiece. It is, moreover, an introduc- 
tion to its subject and tells in advance of a few 
traits which make their appearance in the narra- 
tive, pride without arrogance, intellect spurred by 
imagination, and thought not altogether free from 
trouble - we had almost said doubt. There is suf- 
fering in the face, but the chief feature is the eye - 
that of a man looking beyond the limit of clear 
mental vision into uncertainty, and feeling irked by 
the sense of perplexity. Likeness is assumed although 
there is nothing in the portrait foreshadowed in 
the profile drawing “Tagore in 1877” a boy appar- 
ently about fifteen. The other portraits, of father, 
cousin Satya, and two brothers are dexterous draw- 
ings, telling a little, suggesting more, and leaving 
imagination with clear directions how to do the 
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rfsl. The other plates are in what may be called 
the impassionist style, and in two Ganges views, 
“Moonlight’*, “The Himalayas” and “Karwar Beach” 
we see how much can be done with it, to what 
splendid purpose it can be worked by one who knows 
how to handle it. It is marvellous how much can 
be told yet so little said. Between the realism of the 
frontispiece and the inexhaustible suggestiveness of 
the beach and mountain scenes the distance is far, 
and equally far apart in the literary range are the 
sketches of child life the landscape vignettes, the 
farewell to such dying usages as the mujlis or infor- 
mal social gatherings, the sprinkled apothegms and 
such passages as one treating of the distinction 
between European music and that of India - “They 
do not gain entry to the heart by the selfsame door”. 
As the individual life is traced many glimpses are 
obtained of India ways and styles of living, more 
especially in chapters like “Servocracy” and “My 
Home Environments”. It is possible also to follow 
young Tagore’s education, although the several stages 
arc not very defined. Again, many characters, both 
Hindoo and English, are introduced, whose alter- 
nate grotcsquencss, fidelity, queerness of function, 
or other characteristics enliven the book. It is, 
however, necessary to keep in mind that what we 
are promised is not a string of incidents but the 
history of an inner life, and Iswar, Niyamet the 
tailor, Aghorc Babu, and many more, are only le- 
gitimately admissible to the little stage, so far as 
their parts contribute to the central movement and 
purpose. Gobinda Babu certainly discharges a use- 
ful office. He commissioned the boy, his pupil, to 
write a poem on high moral precept, which he 
presumably supplied. Thereupon the comment of 
the budding poet follows : “The only praiseworthy 
thing about this moral poem was that it soon got 
lost”. With him stands old Kailash, cashier and 
wit, who dies and, via a planchette, sends back 
from the other world a message showing that his 
wit at least was not dead. Asked what kind of life 
he was leading, he replied - “Why should you get 
so cheap what I had to die to learn?” Kailash evi- 
dently inight(sic.) have been Scots. Again, at the 
Oriental Seminary, one form of punishment was to 
pile slates upon the culprit’s outstretched palms, 
and the dry comment follows - “It is for psycholo- 
gist to debate how far this method is likely to conduce 
to a better grasp of things”. If the reader will now 


turn to the frontispiece and try to take in all that 
it implies of aloofness and dignity and then luin 
to page 9 and icad that the subject of the portrait 
knew in youth nothing of luxury oi delicacies, that 
a list of his clothes would only invite a modern 
boy’s scorn, that he had neither socks nor shoes 
on his feet until his tenth yeai, he may be able to 
sense the humour that ripples through the pages. 
Sometimes it is unconscious. It is hard to look at 
the knightly figure in the portrait and then think 
composedly of him at any stage of existence creeping 
out behind his cldeis to see the forbidden sights 
of a Bengal village, and caught in the act, being 
sent home in disgrace “Get away, get away, go 
back at once”! they scolded, fhey were scandal- 
ised. My feet were bare, I had no scarf or upper 
robe over niy tunic, I was not deemed fit to come 
out; as if it was niy fault! 1 never owned any 
socks or superfluous apparel” Poor Sir 
Rabindranath! It is so excruciatingly pitiful that, 
once more looking back, one can no longer see 
the fine lines and exquisite shade of the Hesh 
portrait for tears! The author must have been in 
a precisely similar stage of mind when he wrote 
of Aghore babu, English tutor, that he once got a 
broken head in a student fight - “a regrettable 
occurrence; nevertheless we were not able to take 
it as a personal sorrow, and his recovery somehow 
seemed to us needlessly swift”. A sense of humour, 
bubbling and spontaneous, in short, permeates the 
book, and reaches its most perfect form probably 
in the story of the faked poems of Bhanu Singha, 
and how Nishikanta Chatterjee won his Ph.D. 
Without wishing to emphasise the point, the ap- 
prcciatior of the humours is akin to that of the 
joys of life and discoveries side by side the sources 
“from which numberless sprays of laughter leap 
up throughout the world”. Sensitiveness to exter- 
nal impressions is allied with the poetic vision 
touched into activity in “Morning Songs”, where 
the poet who “from infancy had seen only with 
my eyes, now began to sec with the whole of my 
consciousness”, and to penetrate the iinriicasui- 
abihty behind the trifling phenomenon and ac- 
tion. Writing ^ersc was suggested to him at the 
age of eight. He got a blue-paper manuscript book, 
filled it and it passed into oblivion, but whether 
by outward prompting or as an inward growth 
“practising poetry” remained, became a habit, and 
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an irregular, spasmodic process went on which is 
traced through the monthly “Gyanankur”, the 
"Bhaiati” when about sixteen his first book 
“Kavikahini”, “Bhagna Hriday" (or “the Broken 
heart”) - when eighteen - the “Valmiki Pratibha”, 
and so on to “Heart Wilderness” and “Morning 
Songs”, prcviouslv mentioned. All this period was 
one of utter disorder, down to about twenty-three, 
and the author writes of it, oblivious of the fact 
that he is lighting up a parallel passage in many 
minds, “at this age of unmeaning activity, when 
riiv undeveloped powers, unaware of and unequal 
to their object, were jostling for an outlet, each 
sought to assert superiority through exaggeration”. 
It might, perhaps, be clearer to say that the force 
of the internal energy caused it to break out in 
irregular, violent, and undirected expulsions, the 
more obvious results of which were unreality and 
exaggeration. An echo of this is found in our lives, 
but there is no parallel to the numerous digressive 
comments, as one mean the absence from English 
literatuie of “the reticence of true art”, and these 
both enrich the story of personal development and 
illustrate its progress. The objective part of the nar- 
rative visits to England, and the like, are for all to 
understand without much reflection or inquiry, but 
the best of the volume, “More about ‘The Evening 

Sharps and Flats”’ and nearly all that 

comes between, cannot be assimilated without both 
- cannot even be intelligently enjoyed. The volume 
possesses distinction, individuality, and introducing 
a personality both attractive and rare, is so far com- 
panionable as to be entitled to a place in the li- 
brary of Friends at Sundown. 


25 AuguU, 1917 

THE NATION 

p536-537i\V) 

MEMORIES OF A POET 

My Reminttcenccs. By SIR RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE. (MacmilUn. ?■ 6cl. net.) 

It has been said that there are two Tagores. There 
is the Tagore who writes in his native language, 
and whom we know to our delight through trans- 


lations. And there is the Tagore who imitates this 
Tagore in English, and whom we know to our sadness 
in the original. We have heard a great poet content 
that there is as much difference between Tagore as 
a Bengali writer and Tagore as an English writer 
as there is between Milton as an English writer 
and Milton as a Latin writer. There is, we believe, 
no example of a great author writing equally well 
in two languages. Even Heine could not do it. Mr. 
Conrad has, in some miraculous way, been able to 
exchange one language for another; but, had he 
not abandoned Polish altogether, he would hardly 
have been able to write “Typhoon” and “Heart of 
Darkness” in English. English, after all, is the lan- 
guage of the central experiences of his life. He is a 
voyager by genius, and he made his voyages in 
English. Sir Rabindranath Tagore is in a different 
case entirely. He is a Bengali to the heart. His genius 
in not akin to the English in any important re- 
spect. The English language cannot be said to have 
provided him with a spiritual home. That is why 
he cannot express himself, but can only imitate him- 
self, in English. 

“My Reminiscences” is a book which was clearly 
written for his own people. It was written in 1912, 
when the author was in his fiftieth year, before he 
came to the West in a visit which made him one of 
the famous writers of his time. Here we have it in a 
translation - in a translation by no means perfect - 
but how much finer, how much more intimate and 
easy it is than anything the author has set himself lu 
write for us in English! If it is safe to prophesy im- 
mortality for anything Sir Rabindranath Tagore has 
written, it is safe to prophesy it for this. It is the sort 
of book which one wishes every poet would write. It 
is not so deliberately concerned with the gprowth of a 
pjoei’s mind as “The Prelude”. One may compare it 
rather with Mr. Yeats* “Reveries over Childhood and 
youth’*. It is like both these books, however, in map- 
ping out the regions in which a poet’s genius tried its 
wings and adventured into triumph. It would not be 
easy to imagine a more unpropitious environment for 
a poet’s childhood than the Tagore household. It 
was a house in which the children saw little of their 
parents, but had to spend their days in the servants’ 
quarters. “Going out of the house was forbidden to 
us; in fact, we had not even the freedom of all its 
pans”. Had the servants been kind to the children, 
their company might have been the best thing in the 
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world for a young poet. Servants of the right kind 
are often franker in their human nature and less siifT- 
ened by convention and pretence than parents, and 
may be easily a fortunate part of a child’s education. 
B\it the Tagore servants were not of this kind. "Of 
most of these tyrants of our childhood, I remember 
only their cufTmgs and boxings”. 

There was, however, one of the servants who 
had once been a schoolmaster, and who used to 
keep the children quiet in the evenings by reading 
out stories from the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata. 

'The lamp would be throwing huge shadows right 
up to the beams of the roof, the little house lizards 
catching insects on the walls, the bats doing a mad 
dervish dance round and round the verandahs outside, 
and we listening in silent, open-mouthed wonder". 

Going to school seems to have been scarcely a 
happier experience to the young Tagore than stay- 
ing at home under the iron rule of the servants. At 
school, too, the discipline was hard: 

"The boy who was unable to repeat his lessons 
was made to stand on a bench with arms extended, 
and on his upturned palms were piled a number of 
shates" 

1’he child, however, succeeded in getting a cer- 
tain amount of pleasure by inventing a game in 
which he himself figured as the schoolmaster: 

"I had started a class of my own in a corner of 
our verandah The wooden bars of the railing were 
my pupils, and I would act the schoolmaster, cane in 
hand seated on a chair in front of them. I had de- 
cided which were the gooci boys and which the bad 
- nay, further, I could distinguish clearly the quiet 
from the naughty, the clever from the stupid. The 
bad rails had suffered so much from my constant 
caning that they must have longed to give up the 
ghost had they been alive. And the more scarred 
they got with my strokes the worse they angered me, 
till I knew not how to punish them enough." 

Of the second school which he attended, and 
where he was also unhappy, he remembers only 
that the boys were “nasty” in manners and habits, 


and that one of the teachers used language so foul 
that, "out of sheer coniernpt for him, I steadily 
refused to answer any of his questions". Were it 
not for the gentle, amiable way in which Sir 
Rabindranath lagore tells his story, one would 
heartily pity him for having passed his childhood 
in unusually harsh surroundings. But somehow or 
other he casts an idyllic glamour over those early 
days, and leaves us with none of the sense of un- 
happiness with which a Russian writer would leave 
us in similar circumstances. The children of the 
Tagore house "had to get up before dawn, and, 
clad in loin-cloths, begin with a but oi two with a 
blind wrestler". Then came private lessons from 
six till half-past nine fioni a master who "looked 
like a canc incarnate". School followed, and, when 
the children got home, the gymnastic masteis were 
waiting for them "In the evening Aghora Babu 
came for our English lessons It was only after nine 
that we were free". It w.is at the age of eight that 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore began to write veise, and 
he did so, not as a result of any inspiration, but at 
the suggestion of "a son of a niece of my lather’s", 
who one day, for no apparent reason, "asked me to 
try and rnitke up a verse". Henceforth he was a 
dedicated poei, filling fit si a blue manuscript-book, 
and afterwards a Letls’s Diary with his sciibbling. 
He even began to adopt the swagger and attitude 
of a poet “When I wrote poetry at Boipnr ', he tells 
us, “1 loved to do it sprawling under a young co- 
conut palm. This seemed to me the true poetic 
way”. His imagination was awakened some time 
later by a prolonged visit to a riverside villa on the 
Ganges whi^e an epidemic of fever raged at Cal- 
cutta, and, though he was still scarcely allowed to 
budge from the house, 

"The Ganges freed me fiom all bondage, and 
my mind, whcnevei n listed, could embark on the 
boats gCi.tly sailing along, and hide away ro lands 
not named in any geography" 

There was never a poet who lived a more shel- 
tered life. Jane Austen did not live in a cage to 
nearly the same degree. None the less, he had the 
experiencing heart, and to the true artist that is the 
first necessity. He had also books and he loved to 
let his imagination linger on such lines from the 
poets as: 
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■'The night that was passed in the lonely forest 
cottagr" 

Then, suddenly, liis fathei began to take notice 
of him, and look him otl' with him on a journey to 
the Himalayas. "This was tlie first time in my life 
that 1 had a full suit of clothes made for me". One 
cannot help smiling at the way in which the father 
sought to vontinue the education oi the child dur- 
ing the jouincy. 

“My father brought with him some volumes of 
the Peter Parley scries from which to leach me He 
selected the "lafe of Benjamin Franklin” to begin 
with He thought it would read like a story-book, 
and be both entertaining .and mstniitivc. But he found 
out his mistake soon afiei we began it Benjamin 
Fianklin was much too businesslike a person The 
narrowness of his calculated morality disgusted my 
fathei In some cases he would get so impatient at 
the worldly pnidence of Franklin that he could not 
help using strong woids of denunciation”. 

But the little boy also applied himself to San- 
skrit and to Proctor's ‘‘Astronomy ’. One would im- 
agine from the early part of the book that the cider 
Tagore was a negligent parent He was certainly so 
from the contemporary Western point-of-view. But 
his son's memories of him ate all pious. "He never”, 
he declares, “stood in the way of our independ- 
ence’. Towards the end of his life, when he was 
hcd-riddeii, the old man sent for his son one day. 

“He asked my brolher to a( company rne on the 
harmonium, and got mr to sing mv hymns one after 
the other some of them 1 had to sing twice over. 
When I had finished it he said 

“‘If the King of the country had known the lan- 
guage and could appreciacc its literature, he would 
doubtless have rewarded the poet Sinre that is not 
so, I suppose 1 must do it With whu h he handed 
me a cheque” 

One thing the younger I'agoic inherited from 
his lather was a passionate Indian patriotism. Those 
were the days in which movement comparable to 
tlie Cjaclic League and Sinn Fein was coming to 
birth in Bengal. 


"When on one occasion some new connection 
by marriage wrote my father an English letter, it 
was promptly returned to the writer”. 

As a boy, young Tagore belonged to a political 
society which met in darkness, talked in whispers, 
and possessed a pass word. Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
does not take his political past very seriously, but it 
is clear enough from what he writes that an acci- 
dent or foolish step on the part of the authorities 
might have easily brought him to the same end as 
the Irish poets of Easier week. "I firmly believe”, 
he declares, “that if in those days Government had 
provided a frightfiilncss born of suspicion, then the 
comedy which the youthful members of the asso- 
ciation had been at might have turned into grim 
tragedy”. The young patriots wrote national songs, 
invented an unwearable national costume, and at- 
tempted to found national industries, sometimes with 
comic results 

Afterwards came a visit to England and a time 
of absorption in English literature. On the whole, 
Tagore cannot be regarded as an enthusiast either 
for England or English literature. English litera- 
ture, he thinks, reflects at its greatest a certain 
"bacchanalian revelry” of emotion rather than the 
quiet of truth and beauty. 

‘‘Glancing back at the period of which I irll, n 
strikes me that we had gained more of stirniilatinn 
than of nourisfimeni out of English literature Out 
literary gods then were Shakespeare, Milton, and 
Byron, and the quality of their work which stiired us 
most was strength of passion. In the social life of 
Englishmen passionate outhursts are kept severely in 
check, for whicji very reason, perhaps, they so domi- 
nate their literature, making its characterisfir to hr 
the working out of extravagantly vehement feelings 
to an inevitable configuration At least, this uncon- 
trolled ex( itemeni was what we learnt to look on as 
the quiiuesscnce of English literature”. 

As for his life in England, it provides him with 
the subject of one of the most amusing narratives 
we have read for a long time. His account of the 
widow of the Anglo-Indian official and the way in 
which she compelled him to sing a commonplace 
dirge for her dead husband to a certain Indian 
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mode - made him sing it again and again in all 
sorts of company whenever she met him - proves 
that the essence of humour is not so exclusively 
Western a quality as some people seem to think. 
This lady, we arc told, called him “Ruby", and on 
one occasion even made him stand outside the door 
of a bedroom in which a friend of her’s was lying 
ill, and chant the dirge on the landing. 

In his youth, Tagore composed many of his po- 
ems to tunes written by his brother or adapted from 
European sources. He traces the beginning of the 
emancipation of his genius to the departure of his 
brother on his travels, which left him to his own 
devices. And he makes the odd confession that he 
owes something of his self-realization at this time to 
the fact that he began to use a slate to write on - 

“1 began to use a slate for my writing That 
also helped in my emancipation. The manuscript 
books in which I had indulged before seemed to 
demand a certain height of poetic flight, to work 
up to which 1 had to find my way by a comparison 
with others. But the slate was clearly fitted for my 
mood of the mon>'“nf ‘F^ar not’, it seemed to say 
‘Write just what you please; one rub will wipe all 
away’’” 

By a curious chance, one of the prison circum- 
stances which, according to Mrs. Henry Hobhouse, 
causes most acute misery to some of the Conscien- 
tious Objectors serving terms of hard labour, is 
being denied any writing materials except a slate 
and a pencil. And we fancy few people with the 
passion for writing will agree with Sir Rabindranath 
Fagore’s praise of the slate. The young poet was 
about twenty at the time in a very holiday of the 
arts. “We wrote, we sang, we acted, we poured 
ourselves out on cveryside”. On the relation of poetry 
to music HI Bengali literature, on the order and 
nature of his own compositions, and on the native 
literature that influenced him and the other poets 
of the Bengali renaissance, there is much that is 
fascinating in these reminiscences. But for our- 
selves we are interested in no part of the volume so 
keenly as in the little passing portraits that the author 
drops so skilfully and so freely into his narrative. 
How delightful, for instance, is the portrait of the 
Persian tutor with whom the Tagore boys used to 
play truant: 


“Hr was of middle age, and all skin and bone, as 
though dark parchment had been stretched over his 
skeleton without any filling of flesh and hhxid Hr 
piobably knew Persian well, hu knowledge of Eng- 
lish was quite fair, but in neither of these dim tions 
lay his ambition. His belief was th.ii his pioficienry 
in singlestick was matched only by his skill in song 
He would stand in the sun m the middle of oiii 
courtyard and go through a wonderful series of an- 
tics with a staff - his own shadow being Ills antago- 
nist I need hardly add that his shadow' nevei got 
the better of him, and when at the end he gave a 
great, big shout and whacked it on the head with a 
victorious smile, it lay submissively at his fret ” 

Not many readers would have expected that the 
author of “Gitanjali" possessed so pretty a vein of 
humor as appears in some of these stones 

“My Reminiscences", vse fancy, will be the most 
lastingly popular and charming, it reveals i poet 
and it reveals a people Antohiogi apliy so fine as 
this docs not appear mote than three limes in a 
generation. 


25 Augiut, 1917 

THE SPECTATOR 

pl91-192f\V’) 

MEMORIES OF A POET 

By SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE* 

“THERE is no event in my reminiscences' , says 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore in his inlrodnctor> pages, 
“worthy of being preserved for all time. But the 
quality of the subject is not the only justification 
for a record. What one has irnly fell, if only it 
ran be made sensible to others, is always of im- 
portance to one’s fellow-men. II jiictures vvliith 
have taken shape in rnemoiy can be bronglu out 
in words, they are worth a place in liiei autre". 
The present volume is a scries of such pictures, 
and is well worth a place in liiciauiie. It is not in 

•My Reminiscences By Sir Rabindian.^ili Tagoie 
London Macmillan and Co [Is 6d net ] 
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any sense an autobiography, still less is it a collec- 
tion of idle gossip and worn-out stories such as 
has frequenilv of late ears been trust upon the 
world under the title of "Rcininiscences”. The 
incidents it describes are subjective more often 
than objective, and even in this limited field it 
does not aim at narrative completeness; very of- 
ten we are left to oui imagination to fill up the 
gap between one event oi emotional epoch and 
another, but the various sections fall naturally into 
clironological order, and taken consecutively from 
a most curious and fairly full history of the devel- 
opment of a poet’s mind. 

In the frankness of its self-i evelation and the 
naivete cotiibined with the latent vigour of the 
style, it reminds us of Yoshio Mai kino's When I 
was a Child; but there the resemblance ends. The 
nature of the Japanese aitist was intensely ambi- 
tious, his mind practical and scientific, his progress 
ihe result of conscious efibit towards a determined 
goal The Hinc'u poet belonged to a more medi- 
tative type, and made no attempt to direct his 
caieei bevond following where his genius led him; 
sometimes it brought him down mental; No ihor- 
oiiglilaies, and sometimes the cuiient of his thought 
appaieiulv leveised and he letuincd to modes he 
had pieviously cjuittecl " d he only way of learn- 
ing how to use a thing piopeiiy", he tells us, “is 
ihioiigh its misuse. For myself, at least, I can 
tiuly say that what little mischief resulted from 
my lieedcjin always led the way to the means of 
cm mg mischief.” And so eventually, and almost, 
as It wric by accident, he came into his own, he 
found out what he was best fined to do, and how 
best to do It. 

He began with the pine sensuous joy of rhyme 
and ihvthm, he delighted in subtle variations and 
icpetitions ol the open vowel sounds; he was a 
stylist as defined by Brunetiere; ‘Lbi homme qui 
poui clle-meme '. Then, wanting material for ar- 
tistic treatment, he was caught by the appeal of 
the external world foi adequate description, the 
companionship and example of relatives devoted 
to the cultivation of native are awoke in him the 
spirit of nationality, and his poweis flowed for a 
while into patriotic verse, music and drama. At 
another period he passed into the realms of mys- 
ticism. and his students found him hard and un- 
intelligible; for the traged) of the mystic is that he 


can never express his vision fully to his fellow- 
men. The nature of his message is so transcen- 
dental that neither printed words nor sounds nor 
line nor colour can convey it. He has to sacrifirc 
clearness and detail to gain any true effect of the 
intense blaze of inward illumination that possesses 
him, and the critic who is looking for facts and 
logic is left hopelessly bewildered. The mystic speaks 
to those alone who have ears to hear him, and 
the most just comments from those who have 
not the apprehending sense area as much beside 
the mark as the opinions of a tone-deaf man of 
the C Minor Symphony. But from this phase Sir 
Rabindranath emerged with the broader philoso- 
phy and simpler style which the British public 
have learned in some measure to recognize and 
appreciate. 

We could quote many passages to illustrate the 
sweetness and shrewdness and quiet wisdom and 
good humour of these Reminiscences, but without 
their context they would lose half their value. The 
book needs to be read through to produce its proper 
cumulative effect. It contains, besides, much to attract 
even those who arc not interested in the psycho- 
logical aspects of literature: quaint character sketches 
to teachers, friends, and fellow-students, vivid pic- 
tures of Indian habits and scenery, analyses of child 
mentality done with extraordinary insight and sym- 
pathy. We extract one anecdote characteristic of 
the undercurrent of demure fun which ripples be- 
neath almost every page : 

“Wc had an old cashier, Kailash by name, who 
was like one of the family He was a great wit and 
would be constantly cracking Jokes with everybody, 
old and young, recently married sons-in-law, new- 
comers into the family circle, being his special butts 
There was room for the suspicion that his humour 
has not deserted him even after death Once my 
olders were engaged in an attempt to start a postal 
service with the other world by means of a planchettr 
At one of the sittings the pencil scrawled out the 
name of Kailash. He was asked as to the sort of life 
one led where he was. ‘Not a bit of it’, was the reply 
‘Why should you get so cheap what I had to die to 
learn?"’ 
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. times literary SUPPLEMENT 

THE PROTEST OF A SEER 

nationalism. By SIR RABINDRANATH 

TAGORE* (Macmillan. 4a. 6d. net.) 

In his parable of the Cave, Plato describes 

lu)w those few who had escaped for a while to look 
on the world of light outside, the world of Ideas, of 
ihe things which are true and are eternal, came 
back with eyes which had somewhat lost the habit 
of distinguishing things in the cave’s obscurity; they 
might even incur the laughter of their fcllow-cave- 
nien who were at home in their own perpetual 
twilight. I'his book is the book of a poet and a 
bage who has looked on the light of the Ideal; perhaps 
to some of the people of the cave it will seem fool- 
ishness; perhaps its judgments as to the facts of 
the world are to some extent mistaken. That upon 
Sir Rabindianath Tagore here passes judgment 

i. s. indeed, nothing less than the mass of activities 
and inulencies and standards of value which con- 
surnte the modern world, the world into whose 
movement even Japan and China and the poet’s 
own Indian have, for betiei or worse, been drawn, 
bveiv man who thinks at all has already formed 
some judgments of his own about these things; to 
many the poet’s verdict may be a challenge. 

The first impression of the poet’s view of the 
world, as set forth here, may be a rather confusing 
one to an English reader; he will be aware of a 
geneial repugnance to Western civilization on its 
political and industrial side, yet he may remain in 
some doubt as to the precise grounds of the repug- 

ii. mcc Ycm It would seem that all the elements in 
ilir view here set forth have their analogy among 
ourselves, and it is by resolving it into these ele- 
ments that we can best undei stand it. We may believe, 
indeed, that whil*- the poet’s judgments spnng mainly 
from his own temperament and his own spiritual 
^ense, in his formulation of them and in his read- 
ing ol the facts of the Western world he has been 
not a little influenced by Western seers and critics. 
We must think of Wordsworth and Ruskin, in their 
iibhorreiice of the modern industrial world, the ug- 
liness and vulgarity of its products, in contrast with 


a world of dignified simplicity which they saw in 
the past or passing away; we must think of Tolstoy, 
his repudiation of the very bases of oui piesent 
Western civilization as selfishness and lust; we must 
think of the depieciation of "mtellectualism, ’ of 
material science, as agains: intuition and instinct, 
which has been fashionable m recent years; we must 
think of that insistence upon the evil of national 
antagonisms which has marked many wriieis since 
the outbreak of the war Romain Rolland, Mr 
Bertrand Russell, and others, and, above all, we 
must think of the picture we have had set so con- 
stantly before us of late, the pictuie of the State as 
conceived by Germany a machine organized for 
power, horribly efficient for its own task, soulless 
and merciless, in which men have given up then 
human individuality .md freedom to beroine mere 
parts of a mechanism. Think of ail tliese things in 
a sort of indistinct fusion, and one has tlir sub- 
stance of the poet's view of the woild. 

In Sir Rabindranatirs arraignment of the idea 
of “the Nation” some misapprehension may be 
caused by his using the term nation instead of the 
term State. It is the Stare which, accoiding to the 
German dcTinition, is an organization for ihe pm- 
poscs of power, and we may allow that the Ctei- 
mari definition expresses part of the riutli. VV'hai 
constitutes a nation is not organization as a single 
State (although in certain cases Nation and Stale 
coincide), but a single tradition expressed in a com- 
mon language, a common liteiature, a cornmori 
body of customs and memories of things done ui 
suffered together. A great deal of that national 
aspiration whi h we have to cfeal with m the '‘Op- 
pressed natioi’ dities of Europe or in India is re- 
ally a desire to maintain the national iiadiiion in 
its distance character against alien mnuerices. It 
is the nation, the great body of undefinable things 
which constitute its life, the country with whose 
visible hills or plains a thousand memoiies are 
united - it is this which men love and foi which 
they are willing to die, not the mere State as an 
organized political system. And when Sir 
Rabindranath attacks the State, calling it the Nation, 
It is not merely an idiosyncrasy in the use ol words. 
Whilst a great deal of what he says applies only to 
the State, and not the Nation, he also has in mind 
things which apply to the Nation rather than the 
Slate. The dislike, for instance, of one nation for 
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,„o,h<-r, i„„>rn.irion;,l h.ua-d. .s so.nc.lnng » uh 
r„or,- prinmiv,- and .n>t.nn.vc rhan a con/l.rt 
between Stare, .o.ne.hing ^^Ineh has no.hn.g to 
do with anv political oigaiii/ai.on. No doubt whrn 
States are in conlliri national leehngs conies in 
too and gives ns bitieiness to the sniggle. And ii 
is .» question what this (eehng is woith. There are 
people who eonsidei that all sense of national 
distinctions is a survival of barbarism and evil. It 
is certain that national (eeling, when it means hatred 
and eoutcinpt foi other nations as such, is an evil. 
Vet if the caiieiv of national iiadiiions is in itself 
a good, if thev each embody some peculiar ele- 
niriirs of \.ilue, necrbj»ar> for the lull expression 
of Man, then the special love winch we have for 
our own nation and country is not incompatible 
with our love for mankind as a whole. As men 


aie, the good and evil in national feeling seem to 
be very variously mingled. But because in some 
degree the nobler elenieni is found in almost all 
national feeling, that feeling, wiiile it may make 
the conllict between States inoic bitter, may also 
in a wa> serve the conflict from being as base as 
it would be if it we*re a mere fight between two 
organizations for j)ower. If in some future state 
of the world the fights are fought between huge 
international commercial svndicates, that will be 
worse than fights between national Slates. Even 
where a man fights for Ins country becau.se he 
believes it to be in the right, that is not alto- 
gether Ignoble. He is not fighting merely as the 
part of a machine 

As to the modern State itself, what arc we to 
say of Sir Rabindranath's indictment? It is very 
much the same as what we say of Germany. 
Only Sir Rabindranath does not say it of Ger- 
many in particular; he says it of all modern West- 
ern States England included. Looked at from 
within, the British vStale does not present the 
appearance of an organization crushing individual 
liberty. A large part, indeed, of our people have 
small scope lor spontaneous activity, for the de- 
velopment of personality; but it is not the State 
which coniines them within a round of labour 
without joy; it is the economic struggle. Those 
who have the means and the leisure ~ the literary 
men, for example, of whom Sir Rabindranath speaks 
so warmly do not find their self-chosen activi- 
ties hampered appreciablv by the State. But Sir 


Rnbindranatlh must remember, is not iooknii 
at the British State from within. He is thinking uf 
the way in which England exercises her organized 
power in regard to other peoples, and espr, 
his own people. And he seems to see ail V\( s(eii, 
States alike acting everywhere to establish ilif,r 
power for power s sake or for the sake of rnaicri.il 
gain. He says a great deal in relation to Indian 
nationalism which we might be inclined to cni. 
phasize, as justifying the opposition to it on oiir 
side. He considers that young India’s cry foi po 
litical power is a mistake, that the way Indian 
nationalists would go is not India’s true jiath Ht* 
makes no attempt to deny or minimize the fatal 
divisions of Indian society, the exclnsivencss o| 
castes, the oppression of Indian by Indian. 

When our nationali.sts talk about ideals rhey Ica- 
get that the basis of nationalism is wanting 
.When we talk of Western Nationality we 
that the nations there do not have that physaal ir- 
pulsion, one for the other, that we have btrwfni 
differcnl castes . , And can we ever hope that thesr 
moral barriers against our race ainalgatnaiioii vsill 
not stand in the way of oiii political iiiiiiy^ 

And the Anglo-Indian will, perhaps, inuleilnii 
such sentences .as these. But if we ar e going ro call 
in Sir Rabindranath as a witness w'c must nor ouK 
pick out the utterances we like He is, one div’^'cs. 
no admirer of the British rule. For him it would 
appear to be only the nearest instance of the West- 
erii State imposing its mastery for selfish ends bv 
virtue of a scientific organization. And to the poet, 
mastery and .science and organization are all three 
unlovely. We must think how a Germany vidorious 
by an organization of irresistible efficiency would 
appear to us in order to realize how England - <nii 
England, that seems so dilTerenl to us from within 
- may appear when all that is seen of it is, to use 
Sir James Stephen’s phrase, a “belligerent ( iviliz.v 
lion” imposing its will upon an alien people We 
often justify our rule in India by its superior efii- 
ciency. Perhaps, in all circumstances, that may be 
a justification. Only we must remember that il 
Germany were victorious its every efficiency would 
cause a shrinking of our sensitive fibres as from an 
inhuman machine. We say that we are m India to 
introduce the valuable things of our civilization. 
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That sounds very like what the Germans say of 
thfir fCuitur. 

This is not to admit that the poet’s view is just. 

It is not true that the public action of England as 
a State has been inspired simply by the desire for 
power and material gain. One hopes that increas- 
ingly a great moral ideal is becoming discernible 
as that which the federation of peoples included in 
the British Commonwealth arc called to realize. 
On the other hand, it would be vain to deny that 
the love of power and the love of gain are motives 
which have had their share in the building up of 
the British Empire. If we do not think the poet’s 
view fair, we may allow that from his standpoint it 
is explicable. 

That which really grieves his soul, one thinks, 

IS not so much the rule of a particular foreign 
nation in his land as large characteristics in the 
modern world as a whole - the complexity and 
crowded hurry, which makes it so hard to bring 
hie to a harmony and find space for the old hu- 
man charities and for the stillness of spirit neces- 
sary in order to reflect the beauty of the world. It 
may be that the past which he contrasts with the 
modern world is largely idealized. The love of 
power and the love of gain have been powerful in 
men’s hearts since the world began. They operate 
a.s much in an Indian village as in London or 
New York. The trouble of the modern world is 
not m its new organization, but in the old selfish- 
ness which uses the organization. There can be 
no real cure for the evils felt by the poet which 
does not involve a change of heart. 

As to immediate practical problems, the book 
does not give much guidance. If we ask what Sir 
Rabindranath would like to substitute for the present 
regitfif in India, or how the economic needs of man- 
kind are now to be supplied without a complex 
industrial organization, we get no answer. It is enough 
that he indicates evils and dangers in the present 
system. It is for us to recognize those evils and 
dangers, and consider the way of salvation. I'hat 
way cannot be found in going back to a primitive 
simplicity, any more than a man can save himself 
from the evils and dangers incidental by growing 
up by going back to childhood. The modern world 
by its science and its organization has enormously 
increased its riches, and we have good authority 
for believing that it is hard for the rich to enter the 


Kingdom of God. Yet we have the same authority 
for believing that there exists a spiritual Power which 
makes tliis possible. The more knowledge and means 
of command over nature man lias at his disposal 
the more complex becomes the spiritual pioblem 
he is set to solve, but the richer in spiritual value 
the result if he succeeds. 


15 September, 1917 

THE NEW STATESMAN 

p571(W) 

AN EASTERN VIEW OF EUROPE 

Nationalism. By Sir Rabindranath Tagore. 
Macmillan. 4b. net. 

It is difficult for any European, and particularly for 
an Englishman, to read this book with the patience 
and detachment which it deserves. Here we have a 
distinguished Eastern poet, whose distinction has 
been officially marked by an English title, telling 
us what the East thinks of Em ope and the fine 
power of European civilisation, nationalism. And 
we do not turn any pages before we read this: “'rins 
abstract being the Nation, is ruling India We have 
seen in our country some brand of tinned food 
advertised as entirely made and packed without being 
touched by hand. This description applies to the 
governing of India, which is as little touched by 
the human hand as possible.’’ Many Englishmen, 
after reading i^jat sentence, will very probably feel 
inclined to throw' the book aside. After all, it is well 
known that Asiatics are incompetent to govern 
themselves, and that for the first lime in its long 
history India has gained an orderly and happy 
existence under British rule. That, however, it is 
well sometimes to remember, is only the picture 
which we see in the national looking-glass, and it 
is proverbially a good thing occasionally to see our- 
selves as others see us. Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
tells us what he and Asia think of us and our ways 
with remarkable candour. He points out that West- 
ern civilisation culminates and centres in the Na- 
tion. He defines the Nation as the organised union 
of people for political and economic efficiency. His 
argument, as we understand it, is that Western people 
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have come to judge the goodness and badness of 
his oi'gtiinsation solely by the standard of its me- 
chanical clllciencv. Thus the Nation, as deified and 
woi shipped abstrai’iion no worse and no better than 
Moloch and Baal, is in ieahi> onl> “the organised 
self-interest of a whole people, where it is least human 
and least spiritual ' Nowheie is this abomination 
more abominable than when, as in the British rule 
of India, the Nation going outside its own bounda- 
ries imposes upon othei |)eople for their own 
good the machine-made happiness which it in- 
>isis upon Its sub|ecrs feeling in organised law and 
ordei He gives us, it is tiue, cerdit for the gift of 
law and order in India. But he appaienlly consid- 
eis that Biiiish law and oidei has been purchased 
at too high a price. He points out that India has 
known hefoie the domination of alien thrones, but 
“they passed over her head like the clouds, now 
tinged with pin pie gorgeousness, now black with 
the iliieat of thunder,” but like the clouds they did 
not thwart or check the personal life of the people. 
But the iiile of the Nation is difl'ereni, it fixes it 
claws deep into the individual's life, and yet it is an 
inhuman and impersonal abstraction, “'fhe gover- 
nois need not know our language, need not come 
into peisonal touch with us except a.s officials; they 
can aid oi hinder our aspir«itions from a disdainful 
distance, they can lead us oii a ceitain path of policy 
and then pull us back again with the manipulation 
of office led-tape, the newspapers of England, in 
whose columns London stieet accidents are recorded 
with some decency of pathos, need but take the 
scantiest notice of calamities which happen in In- 
dia over aieas of land sometimes larger than Brit- 
ish Isles But we who are governed are not a mere 
abstraction. What comes to us in the shape of a 
mere bloodless policy may pierce into the very core 
of our life, may threaten the whole future of our 
people with a j^erpetual hclples.sness of emascula- 
tion... I ask you what disaster has there been in the 
history of man, in its darkest period, like this ter- 
rible disaster of Nation fixing its fangs deep into 
the naked flesh of the world, taking permanent pre- 
cautions against its natural relaxation? You, the 
people of the West, who have manufactured this 
abnormality... can you put yourself into the posi- 
tion of the peoples who seem to have been doomed 
to an cterncl damnation of their own humanity, 
who not only must suffer continual curtailment of 


their manhood, but even raise their voices in pae- 
ans of praise for the benignity of a mechanical 
apparatus in its interminable parody of providence^” 
We have quoted what the author has to say 
about the British rule in India because it touches 
us most nearly But only a very small pan of ihe 
book is devoted to this subject. The book deals 
generally with this phenomenon of European na- 
tionalism, and to the eyes of Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore, in this bitter mood, the European Nation 
is no less abominable in Europe than in Asia. We 
say “in his bitter mood” for we do not think the 
violence of pans of this book characteristic of him 
His book IS not altogether one-sided: it has quali- 
fications and admissions. I'hus he says that he has 
“deep love and respect for the British race as hu- 
man beings;” it is only for the Biitish Nation and 
for government by the Nation that he feels this 
horror as foi an unclean thing. And he never hesi- 
tates to tell his own countiymen and the Japanese 
what in his opinion the East has to learn from tlie 
West, and he speaks with enthusiasm of the gifts 
which Europe has given and still might give to Asia 
But we could have wished that, in view of the in- 
terest and importance of some of his views, he had 
shown some comprehension of what Nationalism, 
to an enlightened European Nationalist, really means 


20 September, 19] 7 

THE GLASGOW HERALD 

p7c3^D) 

SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

**My RemiiuBcenccs,’* ?■. 6d. net. - ** Personal- 
ity,** Lectures Delivered in America, 5s. net. - 
**NatioBslism,** 4s. 6d. net. By Sir Rabindrsnatli 
Tagore. (Macmillan) 

The key word to these three volumes, and indeed 
to all Tagore’s work, is freedom, or the free devel- 
opment of personality; their inspiration is that of 
all our greatest modern poets and thinkeis, the 
brotherhood of man. All systems that create classes 
or castes, as in India, or nations, as the West, are 
non-spiritual, for they divide, not unite, men, and 
out of this division proceed all organised strikes 
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and wars. Old barbaric conquerors passed over a 
land with all the glittering array of war, and were 
an evil when could be survived, but in the modern 
world the perfection of system has reduced even 
ihe conquerors to slavery, and trade unions, politi- 
cal parties, and peoples are moved by the touching 
of a button. 

The Reminiscences are a free-and easy autobi- 
ography. Beginning with the poet’s own schooldays 
under an iron system, the boy being brought up 
entirely by the servants, who treated their charges 
harshly because they were not their own, before 
rhe end we find Tagore running his own school 
and seeking to encourage self-development on lines 
which aimed at moral, not utilitarian, success. The 
soulless barrack masses which we in Europe call 
schools he condemns as destructive of all .sense of 
beauty and individuality, for the poet dislikes noth- 
ing so much as mass-drill. This objection would 
not apply of course to music and kinder subjects. 
The book is the story of his own escape of libeily 

From an early age his father left him free to 
discover life for himself, and at first he fell under 
many successive innucnces in literature, and his 
history is a story of iniitations for his poetry jacked 
the backbone of worldly reality. But through all 
one thing was his own: he loved the beauty of the 
earth, and this ultimately triumphed over the sen- 
timental sorrowings of youth. In his verse too he 
made an escape from the classical forms, for study- 
ing music he found that poetry to be free must 
move to the beating of the inward music, and that 
the emotional movement is all in all. So he caught 
at all wandering melodics of mendicants, snatches 
of song, and let his own spirit be carried away by 
their suggestion on the wings of new melody, it 
would be impossible to give any notion of the book 
by question. It may best be described as a gallery 
of little pictures of India, breathing peace and beauty 
of interiors pervaded by a spirit of search for the 
happiness of man and of India, of wise old men 
arid eager young men seeking to shape a new world. 
On all these the poet makes his comment, showing 
how his books came into being, uttering his criti- 
cism of life, weighing up materialism against God, 
ever seeking to preserve his independence from all 
systems, yet anxious to keep in touch with his peo- 
ple and to help them on the road of true service to 
India and the world. It is quite unlike other auto- 


biographies, for here all the details are incidents in 
growth, not in success and, there is no conclusion, 
any more than there is any conclusion to the life of 
a tree still growing. It grows, and right growth is 
the end and purpose 

Personality merely discusses at greatei length 
many matters touched on in the reminiscences Scime 
idea of lagore's method may be gatheied trom the 
attack on the one-sidediiess of science. “The stars 
are unmoved in the plane of the distant, and they 
are moving in the plane of the near” Elsewhere he 
says that the giammarian gc)es right rlinjugh the 
poetry to the roots of words lie adds - “the disiant 
and the near are the keej^eis of tw(j dineieiu sets 
of facts, but they belong to one truth, which is 
their maslei” Sc; a lose leaf thiough a imcicjscope 
is not a rose leaf: in the pine infinite* it is nothing 
All things in space and time are thus seen from a 
puiely personal point of view, and our own mind is 
the prinicpal element of creation. Dm mind is a 
mirror, but every rniiroi is dilTeient fhe book 
consists of six leciuies, on An, Pei sonalitv, the .Second 
Birth, My School, Meditaiicin and Woman, all 
equally stimulating. Especially striking aie those on 
Art and Woman, for art is the witness to man's 
escape from the mere utilitarian, signalising man's 
conquest of the world and the flowering go indi- 
vidual lives, while the stability of the world itself is 
maintained by woman, occupied in preserving, not 
staying, forming that passive soil of humanity in 
which all else is rooted, creating love where man 
seeks power. 

In “Nationalism” the author deals with one of 
the most important and insistent problems of to- 
day, one whi h has been forced into prominence by 
the war. In three lectures he airaigns the West for 
having established the principle of Nationalism which 
in its very essence is a negation of the spintual giowth 
of a people. The West has had great rhinkeis has 
noble ideas and ideals, and men prepaied to die for 
these, but the concept “nation” implies a denial of 
these, for a nation is a political not a social entity, 
its goal IS power, and its root motive jealousy of 
every other nation To it every growing nation is an 
object of fear, and therefore every little nation must 
be kept little. The people of the nation become slaves 
within it to the concept, and so can be moved en 
masse for its aggrandisement. The present war is 
the inevitable result. He warns Japan, in his second 
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lecture, against being turned form her inborn love 


of beauty and her patriotic sense of brotherhood to 
the Western nationalism and its power-lust: and in 
his third, addressed to the United States he warns 
his own India not to be diverted from its path of 
social and spiritual advance to that of political 
imitation, and voices his hope in America as be- 
ing free fiom political bonds and entanglements 
and receptive ol new ideas. It, like India, is a 
congeries of peoples, and progress must be inter- 
nal if humanity is to advance in true living. Na- 
tionalism is never disinterested, and only through 
sympathy of man for man can true freedom come. 
At present no nation has any spiritual goal. The 
aim of each is to be the swiftest - but whether is 
it going? None knows. 


27 September, 1917 

THE NEW WITNESS 

p524(VV) 

Secdoni UBRARY UST 

NationaHsm: By Sir Rabindranflltli Tagore. 
Macmillan. 48. 6d. 

This is the fourth book b\ Tagore that we have 
had to review during the last three months, and it 
caused us a deep groan at its author's inconsider- 
ate industry. But we must admit that this volume 
has some merits: though we come to bury Caesar 
we are reluctantly constrained to praise him. The 
greater part of the book is padding, a mere welter 
of words but the section entitled “Nationalism in 
Japan”, which is, we imagine, the section first writ- 
ten, contains the gist of what Sir Rabindranath has 
to say on the subject of nationality. In it he is clear, 
dignified and even noble, urging the Japanese, the 
first of the Eastern peoples to adopt Western sci- 
ence, not to let “progress” become a mean and 
snobbish cult, nor, forgetting their ancient culture, 
to substitute greed for growth. Tagore's argument, 
however, is unfortunately nullified by a fundamen- 
tal misconception of nationality, for the nation is 
to him only a mechanical organisation for con- 
quest and gain, “all stomach and no heart”. Can 
he not sec that exploitation has nothing to do with 


national life, but is the offspring of the union be- 
tween capitalism and cosmopolitan finance? A nation 
can indeed serve false gods, but where the national 
spirit is most alive, as in Ireland and Poland, sim- 
plicity and the love of the soil endure most vigor- 
ously. Machines arc incidental, the moral thing 
essential. A nation is a conscious and united asso- 
ciation of men who are prepared to defend their 
liberties with their lives. 


13 October, 1917 

THE SPECTATOR 

p386.387(W) 

THE NEO-HINDU IN AMERICA 
AND JAPAN* 

HE was rash generalizer who, travelling in India 
and watching the grave faces of the poorer castes 
in the streets, asserted that Indians lack a sense of 
humour. Sir Rabindranath Tagore, so those who 
read him in the original assure us, is a humorist 
as well as a poet, and surely his humorous enjoy- 
ment of paradox must have been keen when he 
delivered the three lectures of which this little book 
is composed, two in the United Slates and one in 
Japan. The quiet ease with which he assumes that 
his audience knows nothing of Indian history and 
will placidly accept him as the mouthpiece of In- 
dia and even the East at large (“the world of No- 
nations”), the general admission (for purpose of 
argument) that his native Bengal is not a nation 
(since nations are simply associations of greedy 
and oppressive Westerns for material ends), his 
tranquil obliviousness of the quite modern and 
extremely aggressive nations of the Marathas and 
the Sikhs - all this plainly shows a delighted en- 
joyment of mystification which a Talleyrand might 
have shared. 

It is this freakish sense of fun, this enjoyment 
of the obtuseness of humans who have not the 
poet’s ready command of language, which makes 
the book eminently worth reading by those who 
would understand why the educational and admin- 

*Nationalism, By Sir Rabindranath Tagore. London 
Macmillan & Co. [4s. 6d. net.] 
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isfr.uivc problems of Bengal arc the most difTicult 
in India, problems which should only be en- 
iiusied 10 picked men, to men who are linguists in 
rhr best sense of the word, men who can learn the 
psychology with the language of one of the most 
interesting people in the modern world. 

For Sir Rabindranath is a typical Bengali, in 
his shrewdness, his remarkable courage and out- 
spokenness, his instinctive tact in “sizing up” the 
foreigners he meets. He can combine the most 
charming personal amiability with frank dislike 
and distrust of the “nations” of which his book is 
a seemingly ingenuous denunciation, and especially 
the nation whose dubious privilege it is to admin- 
ister the affairs of Bengal. He quite evidently en- 
joys the dexterity with which he tells us his senti- 
ments towards the present rulers of his country. 

We went to Bengal as traders, and with no 
other intention of any sort whatever. But Bengal 
was so grossly maladministered by the decadent 
Mogul Empire that trading was no easy matter. 
Finally the Moguls ceded Bengal to the East In- 
dia (Company. It was long before the Company 
realized its responsibilities, or tried to do more 
than administer impartial justice and keep the peace. 
Even now, the tradition of that evil time weighs 
heavily on rulers and ruled alike. Bengal is still 
evasive of control and education, but inertia, by 
odd assumptions of philosophic or spiritual supe- 
riority; in short, by just such whimsical and in- 
genious arguments as find skilful and at times im- 
pressive statement in these characteristically clever 
lectures. 

For examples, what aic the Western nations (ar- 
hitranly tyfiified as “the Nation”) doing to China? 
Sit Rahiiuiranath tells his American audience ihis:- 

“It IS lightening its financial ropes round her, 
trying to drag her up on the shore and cut her into 
pieces, and then go and offer public thanksgiving 
to God for supporting the one existing evil and 
sliaitering the possibility of a new one... declaring 
uself to be the salt of the earth, the flower of hu- 
manity, .the blessing of God hurled with all His 
force upon the naked skull of the world of No- 
nations”. The United States, at that time, had not 
joined the Allies in their struggle against the ag- 
gression of the Central Powers. Sir Rabindranath 
could still say that 


“America is destined to justify Westei ii civili- 
zation to the East. Europe has lost (aitli iii liii- 
manity, and has become disiiustful and sickly 
America, on the other hand, is not pessimistic 
and blase. You know, as a people, that there is 
such a thing as a better and a bet; and that knowl- 
edge drives yrju on. There ate habits that are not 
merely passive but aggressively aiiogant,” &c., &c., 
That was said at a lime when \li. Bryan and Mr. 
Ford were still convinced jiacifists. It is still veiv 
amusing, and interesting, and yet, in a way, lathei 
pathetic and futile. For none of the Allies assur- 
edly, is more convinced than the great States, of 
whose friendship w'c are so justly proud, that the 
nations whom Sii Rabindranath so dislikes and 
distrusts are spending their blood and treasure foi 
the ultimate benefit of mankind ar laige, iin hid- 
ing even elevet, wilful, and Icjvable Bengal In japan, 
we are told, “some of the iiewsj^aj^ei s jiiaised my 
utterances for their j^oelical qualities, while add- 
ing with a leer that it was a jioetry of a defeated 
people. I fell that they were light”. As a mallei of 
fact, they were obviously wrong Bengal has never 
been defeated, because Bengal has novel fought 
as the Marathas and the Sikhs and the Nepalese 
fought. She has accepted foreign lulo 'fime after 
lime, capta ferum udornn (fpit. She absorbed and 
assimilated all liei invaders, among them the an- 
cestors of Sir Rabindranath himself fhe English- 
man is not assimilated c>r absorbed He goes to 
Bengal to trade or administer, and if he does not 
leave his bones in an Indian cemetery, returns to 
what he fondly calls Home He is not there by 
any choice of his own His first coming was wel- 
comed as a cli 'uge from the gross oj)prossion and 
incapacity of lire later Muslim i tilers But he has 
stayed a long time, ami Bengal grows vaguely 
impatient. 

What I'emedy have we to ofTer We see the edu- 
cated India is vastly better than it was even so late 
as in Macaul>\ time. Neo-Hinduism and mystical 
poetry are better than the ciude Taiitnc beliefs that 
still alas! 'uiMve. We are wulling to accejrt Hindu- 
ism as it now is 'ai the basis for ciMliz.tlion to be 
hared on ecpial terms with the rest of the hmjuiT 
We are making experiments (tentative and ( aiitious 
enough, perhaps) in that direction. But we do not 
seem to much help, somehow, from Sii Rabindranath 
and his like. They dislike “the Nation” so much 
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that they will even proclaim themselves “a No- 
Nation’'. 

And yet what a pity that a race so gifted and so 
attractive rejects offers which, if they are cautious 
and limited, are perfectly sincere and, in intention, 
even generous! There was a time when the genera- 
tion of Macaulay could speak contemptuously of 
the Bengali as effeminate, insincere, and immoral. 
T hat is not the way in which, for instance, Mr. 
C.F. Andrews in his Renaissance in India^ speaks of 
his Bengali friends. He recognizes, and many oth- 
ers with him, the charm of manner, the extraordi- 
nary literary faculty, the quick and lively intelli- 
gence of cultivated Bengalis. 

But their political philosophy remains destruc- 
tively critical. Bengal sulks, and is ready to flirt 
with China, Japan, America, without any very 
clear idea of what is to result from these flirta- 
tions. Perhaps she has not been well handled by 
the somewhat stolid Britons who have been sent 
to manage her worldly affairs, and she takes her 
revenge by calling them stupid and unimagina- 
tive, But we must not forget that Calcutta, after 
all, is a great cosmopolitan city, the busiest port 
in Asia, too busy to pay much attention to whim- 
sical political speculations. There are Bengalis 
(we are too apt to forget their gallantry) who 
have served the Sirkar faithfully and given their 
lives in helping to put down anarchical crime. 
There is a growing body of Bengali scholars who 
arc working patiently and wisely on Western lines 
at the history of their country, its language and 
literature. There is, for instance, Professor 
Rakhaldas Banerji, who has just published in the 
vernacular an admirable and learned history of 
Bengal. And there are many others. 

We need not perhaps take too serious a view of 
a poet’s whimsical and partly humorous incursion 
into a field with which he is not familiar. Perhaps 
these lectures arc only the Eastern counterpart of 
a Sentimental Journey, the half-smiling, half-pettish 
records of the likes and dislikes of a man of genius, 
whose rather irresponsible expression through a pen 
which can write two languages with equal case and 
felicity. 


I November, 1917 

THE SCOTSMAN 

p2c3(D) 

"SACRinCE AND OTHER PLAYS” By Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore: Ss. net. London: 
Macmillan. 

Four short plays in a strangely dignified and musical 
prose dialogue of simple English are brought together 
in this volume. That which gives its title to the volume 
is in one act, like two others, and the longest, though 
in two acts, is still a short piece. In one sense, they 
may be said to be all on the same subject; for the es- 
sence of each is some elusive mystical doctrine that 
charms as it escapes, and teaches something solemn 
about the inner life. But they have plenty of varied 
and plain human interest on their more concrete side 
One is about an ancient ascetic, whom a woman so 
influences that he wants to get back to the world, and, 
indeed, does so. But by the time he seems to have 
changed the woman's influence into something other 
than it was at first. Then there are two about fabulous 
- seeming old kings who conquer cvciything and eve- 
rybody, only to find out (again under female guidance) 
that all their conquests are vanity and delusion All the 
pieces have a rare beauty of their own, and a fine ethe- 
real and pioetic quality nowhere more uncommon than 
in English play-books of the twentieth century. 


3 November, 1917 

THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 

p552(W) 

POETS IN KHAKI AND MUFTI 

[Reviews of several books under the above heading in- 
cluding a brief review of Fruit-gathering] 

...Mysticism, born of the immemorial visions of the 
East, is the note of a volume called “Fruit-gather- 
ing” (Macmillan), by the Indian poet. Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore. It is a prose-poem - that is, 
it is written in English prose - whether translated 
from the Oriental original is not stated. To the 
matter-of-fact English reader, the work af a whole, 
with its manifold allusions to Indian legends and 
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its constant transitions from anecdote to philosophic 
reflection, may appear vague and its artistic unit 
difficult to grasp. But it is full of beautiful images 
and lofty thoughts. A section towards the end evi- 
dently refers to the present state of the world: “The 
cowardice of the weak, the arrogance of the strong, 
the greed of fat prosperity, the rancour of the 
wronged, pride of race, and insult to man - has 
burst God’s peace raging in storm”. The poet ends 
on a note of thanksgiving, as one of “the humble 
who suffer and bear the burden of power... And 
the morrow is theirS. O Sun, rise upon the bleed- 
ing hearts blossoming in flowers of the morning, 
and the torchlight revelry of pride sunken to ashes”. 


7 November, 1917 

THE YORKSHIRE POST 

p3c3(D) 

AN EASTERN VIEW OF 
THE NATIONALITY PROBLEM 

The three lectures wiiicli make up the volume on 
“Nationalism”, by Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
(Macmillan, 4s. 6d. net), must be somewhat dis- 
concerting to the poet’s more critical admirers. They 
deal with “Nationalism in India”, and they are 
rounded off by a really beautiful poem, entitled 
“The Sunset of the Centuiy”. They are written in 
the simple, eloquent prose of which the poet is a 
master, but they are not written in that calm, beau- 
tiful eloquent prose of which his other writings have 
taught us to expect in any book from his pen. The 
passion of the lectures does not move us as does 
the passion in his poems; it rather repels. At limes 
there is a touch of querulousness about it, when he 
deals with what is repellent to him in Western ide- 
als, and in the way in which the West treats the 
East. Then he seems to be ashamed of his own 
lapse from dignity and cquipose of mind, and to 
feel that he has been unjust to the West, and there- 
upon he pens a eulogy of the West and what it has 
done for the East. The result is a certain lack <’f 
unity of spirit which jars upon the reader. 

“Nationality” docs not mean to Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore what it means to us. In his mind it is not a 
matter or face so muebas of organisation. His com- 


plaint against all the Western nations is almost pre- 
cisely that which we make against (Germany. We are 
all, he thinks, tarred with the same brush “The liv- 
ing bonds of society arc breaking up, and giving place 
to merely mechanical organisation”, he says; and, 
again, “Power has become too abstract ~ it is a sci- 
entific product made in ihe political laboratory of the 
nation.” The nation, with our author, is an abstract 
thing, and thus our work of the governing in India 
“is as little touched by the human hand as possible”. 
So far as this Government of India by the nation goes, 
he agrees that it is one of the best. Still, in his view, 
it actually hinders India from acquiring the best that 
western civilisation has to bestow; and he looks for- 
ward to a time when the uplifting of humanity, and 
not power or moneymaking, will be the ideal - to the 
dawn of a new era, intact, “when man shall discover 
his soul in the spiritual unity of all human beings.” 
That is very fine, but a trifle vague. One may sym- 
pathise with him to a certain extent in his objection 
to what he calls Nationalism as being too scientific 
and mechanical - a dead thing which ought to be 
living, but it is not clear what he would substitute for 
it. “What would we do,” he asks, in his lecture on 
“Nationalism in India”, “if for any reason England 
were driven away? We should simply be victim for 
other nations”. We infer, therefore, that while he 
would like to sec India free to shape her own desti- 
nies, he would not like to see her connection with 
the British men, except, perhaps, those who are llie 
friends of every country but their own. At the same 
time, though his strictures at times seem to us not 
quiet fair, there is much that he says worthy of our 
serious thought. 


16 November, 1917 

THE DAILY GRAPHIC 

pllcl(D) 

TAGORE AND DICKENS 

TOUCHES OF NATURE THAT MAKE SANYASI 
AND SWIVELLER KIN 

Though centuries divide them, there is much in 
common between Sir Rabindranath Tagore and 
Omar Khayyam. Not every Western modern can 
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appreciate this dreamy literature, but those who 
rejoice in the “Rhubaiyat” will rejoice equally in 
“Sacrifice and other plays”, by Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore (Macmillan, 5s. net). The first of the collec- 
tion is “Sanyasi, or the Ascetic”, in which we have 
the venerable philosopher sitting outside his cave 
and moralising. 

The simile between Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
and Omar Kahyv’am is an obvious one. A less 
obvious, but one equally true, is that between two 
persons, at first sight most widely dissimilar, the 
Sanyasi and - Dick Swiveller. Had Dick Swiveller 
sat outside a cave in the ancient East he would 
have moralised much in the same vein as the 
Sanyasi; had the Sanyasi found himself clerk to 
Sampson Brass, in Bevis Marks he would have 
befriended the poor little Marchioness just as did 
Dick Swiveller. 


17 November, 1917 

THE WESTERN DAILY PRESS 

p6c5(D) 

“SACRinCE” 

Yet another volume from the Indian philosophei, 
poet and playwright. Sir Rabindranath Tagore; 
“Sacrifice and Other Plays” (London: Macmillan 
and Co.). Those who have hitherto appreciated 
the clear beauty and high truth which mark all 
his work, apparent even in the unaccustomed 
English tongue, will not be disappointed by this 
collection of four plays. “Sanyasi: the Ascetic”, 
“Malini”, “Sacrifice”, and “The King and Queen”. 
Love is the golden thread upon which exalted 
purpose throughout the setting. “Sacrifice” is the 
name play: but to many readers “Sanyasi”, the 
first in the list, though simpler in its construction, 
will appeal the most strongly, perhaps by its sim- 
plicity, as the triumph of love over reason, the 
eternal triumph of all ages. 


27 November, 1917 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

p3c2(D) 

Secdoni NEW BOOKS 

UTERATURE IN DRAMA 

‘SACRIFICE* AND OTHER PLAYS. By Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore. London: Macmillan and 
Co. Pp.256. 5a. net. 

These plays very pertinently raise the question of 
the function of literature in drama. There is a large 
and influential body of drama which has now held 
the stage in England for many generations that 
aims no literary value at all; dramatic action and 
situation are its only intentions, and it is not nec- 
essary here to consider whether such intention, 
without fine literary perception, can achieve drama 
at all - whether it must not always stop short at 
elfectivc theatricality. But there is another kind of 
drama that has flourished widely only at two or 
three brief but wonderful seasons in the theatre, 
that discards all violence of action for its own sake, 
and seeks to make its impression by a subtler and 
finer dramatic movement of which the expression 
is equally a matter of distinguished and idiomatic 
speech and of event always directly controlled by 
character or idea. In reading these plays we feel 
with admiration that Sir Rabindranath Tagore is 
finely gifted with the cjuality that can achieve this 
kind of drama, and yet the result is always unsat- 
isfactory, and for the reason that the English ver- 
sion is never idiomatic or truly distinguished. The 
speech is accomplished enough, but it is diluted 
and without flavgur. What merit it has derived from 
the biblical tradition of English; the writing sug- 
gests that the author's native language is still one 
that survives on a great tradition, and that it is still 
possible for a fine and individual personality to 
express itself strictly in that tradition without any 
loss of force ^ just as this was possible with English 
when Milton used it. But the English language to- 
day is in a highly sensitive state of experiment which, 
for all the confusion that may come of it here and 
there, is really effecting a greater idiomatic change 
than even that in which Wordsworth was perhaps 
the chief influence. So that when Sir Rabindranath 
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Tagore writes in English with the same faith in 
tradition that he would exercise when writing in 
his own idiom he is writing in a dead language. 
All we get is a sense that here arc moving dra- 
matic themes that could hardly have attracted a 
writer who had not a corresponding instinct for a 
fully flavoured and moving style; so that we may 
safely suppose that in the originals they achieve 
what they fail to do in translation. In the plays as 
we have them here there is a poverty in detail 
that, far from being redeemed by a governing 
nobility of which we arc always conscious, is cu- 
mulative as we read on. 

J.D. 


7 December, 1917 

THE INQUIRER 

p472(W) 

Sectioai BOOKS AND REVIEWS 

THE REMINISCENCES OF TAGORE 

MY REMINISCENCES. By Sir Rmbindraamtli 
Tagore. London, Macmillan & Co, 7 a. 6d. net. 

SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE is a mystic, an 
oriental mystic. It is safe to say that for those who 
are impatient with cither orientalism or with mys- 
ticism he is, and is likely to be, of small estimation. 
His very merits give ofTcncc. He is most desirous to 
understand not only the East, but also the West. 
He delights in taking in impressions from tlie Western 
nations, and particularly from Great Britain and 
from the United States of America. But he by no 
means falls down and worships those nations. Nor 
docs he admire them for the solid reasons for which 
they arc apt to admire themselves. Thus, Tagore is 
a mystic without being a recluse. His interest in 
Western civilisation must, in many cases, lose him 
the sympathy of the Eastern mystics, whilst his 
mysticism is a distinct hindrance to the warmth of 
his welcome by many of the British and American 
writers and readers. If an adjective is applied to 
him, he may be said to be “elusive.” Yet it is pos- 
sible to, be attracted to Tagore, without being a 
mystic on the one hand or a prosaic scientist on 


the other. Perhaps the largest audience which Sir 
Rabindranath gathers together, either when he speaks 
of when he writes, is of the type which Dr. S. M. 
Crolhcrs so delightfully describes in one of his es- 
says in the volume, ‘The Gentle Reader' :- 

“For myself, I like to have a general reception- 
room in my mind for all sorts of notions with which 
I desire to keep up only a calling acquaintance. 
But let them all be welcomed, good, bad and indif- 
fereni, in the spacious ante-chamber of rny igno- 
rance. But I am not able to invite them into my 
private apartments, for I am living in a small way 
in cramped quarters, where there is only room foi 
my own convictions. There aie many things that 
are interesting to hear about which I do not care 
to investigate. If one is willing to give me the result 
of his speculations on various esoteric doctrines I 
am ready to receive them in the spirit in which 
they are offered, but I should not think of examin- 
ing them closely; it would be too much like looking 
a gfift-horse in the mouth.” So we readily feel inter- 
ested in any speaker or writer who is simple and 
sincere; child, peasant, or the man of intellect who 
makes no preventions to “unmitigated” knowledge, 
as Dr. Crothers so aptly describes one well-known 
type. Tagore claims to know “Little more than we 
do.” And yet he shares with us his wisdom gath- 
ered from the experience of life, as the courteous 
Spaniard, when we travel with him, abstains from 
eating unless he first asks the foreigners to share 
his food with him. Tagore confessed to a Japanese 
audience that people who see him witli his greybeard 
and white hair and flowing Indian robe will insist 
that he is an old man, and give him “the higher 
seat,” and si ow him all other marks of defeience 
accordingly. But he disclaims any such honours, 
for he coverts the distinction of child-likeness. “1 
am childish enough,” he says, “to believe in things 
which the giown-up people of the modern age, with 
their superior wisdom, have become ashamed to 
own - and even schoolboys also. That is to say I 
believe in an ideal life. 1 believe that, in a little 
flower, there is a living power hidden in beauty 
which is more potciit than a Maxim gun. I believe 
that in the birds’ notes nature expresses her'self with 
a force which is greater than that revealed in the 
deafening roar of the cannonade in fact, in 'the 
still small voice.’” Yet Tagore is no pacifist. He 
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iclls us that, in his view, the breaking up of old 
ways is a matter for joy, not sorrow. “In Europe 
this war, which is robbing so many homes by death, 
is really the tearing off, on a vast scale, of the wrap- 
pings of dead habits of mind which have been cu- 
mulating for so many years only to smother the 
truth of our nation. The currents of life, which had 
become choked and stagnant, will once more be- 
come free to flow in fresh channels.” 

In both the East and the West, Tagore secs 
that education might be a great reforming power. 
But to be efTective it must be towards simplicity, 
not complexity of life. He is glad that he was 
brought up so that “many a trivial thing was for 
us (children) a rarity ... what little we got we enjoyed 
to the utmost; from skin to core nothing was thrown 
away.” He contrasts such training with that of the 
modern child who “nibbles at only half the things 
he gets.” Many of his educational hints arc as 
suggestive for the West and for the East. Whether 
home-work for the evening should be required from 
school-pupils receives at least an interesting com- 
ment when Tagore suggests “how fortunate the 
little birds are that their parents cannot light lamps 
of an evening. They have their language lessons 
early in the morning. How gleefully they learn 
them.” “Of course,” he adds with the Tagorcan 
humour, “we must not forget that they have not 
to learn the English language.” Those of us who 
remember the old type of text-book for Shake- 
speare in English, and for all the Latin and Greek 
authors, will side with Tagore when he says, “To 
employ an epic to teach language is like using a 
sword to shave with - sad for the sword, bad for 
the chin.” As to rewards, Tagore is deprecatory. 
“There is no harm in making gifts to children, 
but they should not be rewards. It is not healthy 
for youngsters to be made self-conscious.” In many 
respects, Tagore is an oriental Rousseau, but with 
the great difference that religion is throughout in 
the closest relation to life, for to Tagore religion 
is not “a fractional thing to be doled out... it is 
the centre of gravity of life” for man and for child. 
Tagore, however, runs full tilt against some mod- 
ern educationists when he argues that children 
should be introduced to what they understand and 
what they do not. Tagore’s point is: “The child 
makes his own what he understands, while that 


which is beyond leads him on an step forward.” 
Tagore could at any rate call in Charles Lamb on 
his side, for Lamb approved by turning the child 
out to browse on the books of a good library. 
Tagore is quite deliberate, and puts up a fight on 
the matter. “Children dwell in that prime para- 
dise where men can come to know without fully 
comprehending each step... If that (method) be 
barred, though the world’s marketing may yet go 
on as usual, the open sea and the mountain too 
cease to be possible of access.” 

Illustrations could equally well be taken from 
Tagore to show his keen interest in other depart- 
ments of social life besides education, in art, in 
politics, in social reform, in women’s questions, 
in literature and above all in religion. In self- 
revelation, Tagore is an oriental Montaigus. His 
sketches of his old tutors and teachers are quaint 
and genially humorous. His description of scen- 
ery in his own country and abroad show the effect 
of his father’s taking him to live a few months 
under the Himalayas. But in a work varied in 
large shares of the earth, nothing is more re- 
markable than the revelations of child mind-ac- 
tivity and lovers of children’s minds should read 
this book. It suggests the coming of the time when 
education more in close contact with physical 
nature will be advocated by the combined think- 
ers of East and West. Tagore, on the whole, ap- 
peals to the class of “Gentle Readers”. He is no 
self-conscious propagandist. No one need fear tL^t 
he is endeavouring to convert his reader. In these 
‘Reminiscences’ he is showing whomsoever may 
care to see them, from his portfolio of recollec- 
tions, sketches of the mental inward light and 
colour of the incidents which spontaneously oc- 
cur to his mind as having enlightened, enriched 
and intensified his personality. Not altogether 
unlike H.F. Amiel in his ‘Journal In time’, in his 
delicacy and charm of treatment of his inner life, 
he differs form Amiel, in his joyous, child-like 
outlook. Tagore is permeated with religious faith. 
In the background of all the gem-like sketches of 
incidents Iq his outward life, illuminated by the 
disclosure of the inner values of them to himself, 
much as he reveals, he finally declares: “I have 
not the power to disclose and display the supreme 
art with which the Guide of my life is joyfully 
leading me through all its obstacles, antagonisms 
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and crookednesses, towards the fulfilment of its 
innermost meaning.” 

Very remarkable, on the whole, is the work of 
the translator of this volume. Tagore apparently 
left to him great freedom in the presentation of his 
work written in his vernacular. The result is won- 
derfully good, though sometimes we are not sure 
whether the exact wordings is Tagore’s or the trans- 
lator’s. But evidently both writer and translator 
are in fUllest sympathy. 

FOSTER WATSON. 


11 December, 1917 

THE NORTHERN ECHO 

p4r4{D) 

SACRIFICE AND OTHER PLAYS 

Fhe title play in this collection of four plays by 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore, dedicated *'To those he- 
roes who bravely stood for peace when human 
sacrifice was claimed fo* Goddess of War”, is the 
protest of the Eastern mind against the bloody 
demands of the Goddess Mother Kali, and an ex- 
pression of bewilderment at the clashing of the 
orders of the goddess with the moral sense of the 
worshipper. “Oh, it is all in vain. Our bitterest 
cries wander in emptiness”! The Queen believed 
in the Goddess and would sacrifice to her; the 
king decided that “creatures” blood is not the 
offering for gods”: and against the Brahmin ar- 
gues that it is within the rights of the king and the 
peasant alike to maintain truth and righteousness. 
The play develops the conflict between the par- 
ties led by the King and Queen. 

The following play describes how the king 
Vikram and Queen Sumitra strive together con- 
cerning the welfare of their people, endangered 
by the autocracy of the foreign relatives of the 
Queen, who ruled over the provinces. There is a 
topical presentation of the fascination which war 
exercises over some minds. The King, for instance, 
says: “Peace must follow the war. The time for it 
not yet come”. 

“Malini” is the story of a princess who, realis- 
ing that she is one with the life of the world, deter- 
mines, in spite of her parents’ protestations, to leave 


her high estate and identify herself with the poor. 
“Sanyasi”, the fourth play, relates the history of an 
ascetic s relations with a devoted disciple. 

The book is extraordinarily able, though Eng- 
lish readers deeply interested in it will feel that an 
understanding of the original is necessary to full 
appreciation of its form and meaning. (Macmillan, 
5s. net) 


19 December, 1917 

THE YORKSHIRE POST 

p4c4(D) 

Section : BOOKS TO READ AND 
BOOKS TO USE 

“Sacrifice” is the title which Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore has bestowed upon his latest volume 
(Macmillan, 5s. net). It is the title, also, of one of 
the four plays which the volume contains. All 
four arc tragedies, or at least end on the tragic 
note, and are full of that mystical beauty charac- 
teristic of die author. Three of the plays are one- 
act pieces; the fourth is in two. There is little of 
what a stage manager would call “action” in them. 
The drama lies in the conflict of wills, and the 
changing mind and disposition of the actors. The 
first shows us a Sanyasi who has renounced the 
world, but is suddenly recalled to it by a girl’s 
smile. He realises, when he is too late, that God 
is most sinely to be found in the natural duties 
and joys ano sorrows of our common humanity. 
The title piece is a really noble drama on the 
world-wide theme of the struggle between pro- 
gressiveness and conservatism in religion. A king 
denies that the goddess Kabi [sic] demands sac- 
rifices that require the shedding of blood, and 
forbids them. His Queen wants to offer su^h 
sacrifices because she wants Kabi [sic] to give 
her a child. The priest of Kabi [sic] is horror- 
struck at the King’s profanity. Out of that simple 
motif the poet gives us a drama tense and thrill- 
ing, ending in the self-immolation of the priest s 
favourite pupil, and the loss of faith on the part of 
the priest himself in the goddess he has served 
too well. It would be interesting to sec how the 
plays would go on the stage. Some of our amateur 
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dramatic societies have opportunity here ready 
to their hand to enter a real scrvii e to lovers of 
literature. 


27 December, 1917 

WESTERN MAIL 

p3r6(D) 

FOUR PLAYS BY TAGORE 

To the third drama in this book of his plays 
Sir Rabindianath Tagore assigns the place of im- 
portance, for it IS the one which gives the title to 
his latest collection “Sacrifice and Other Plays*’ 
(Macmillan and Co, London; 5s. net). Though the 
misc-en-scene is laid in the East, its teaching is 
appropriate for East and West. But thinly veiled 
are the satire and the irony of it. There is a mood 
in “Sacrifice” and each of the three others, par- 
ticularly in “The King and Queen”, that is more 


typical of Russian literature than of Tagore. Even 
in the wryncss of the bitterness of life the artist is 
not banished. The quality of phrase, the sheer beautv 
of words - for these now Tagore’s very name is 
synonym - they are there, though the joyousness, 
the lift of life’s rhythm, and the happiness in his 
other works, with which the young of heart were 
delighted, are absent. And so the very mature, the 
cynic even, will take pleasure in this collection of 
four plays, where life for many persons is depicted 
awry, where the smallness of human beings is ap- 
parent, and where the so-called treasures for which 
they strive seem pitiably trifling. 

One hint alone of a recreation from the ashes 
of sadness and tragedy is given, and that occurs at 
the end of “Sacrifice”, unlike the conclusions of 
“Sanyasi”, “Malini”, and “The King and Queen”. 
Because of the minor key of life in which this unu- 
sual and fine series is pitched, no collection of 
Tagore’s works, illustrative of artist, will be com- 
plete without it. 
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2 January, 1918 

the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

p6c3(D) 

INDIA AND THE EMPIRE 
MRS. BESANT’S PLEA FOR A TIE OF LOVE 

CALCUTTA, WEDNESDAY. 

The National Congress met here to-day. There 
was an enthusiastic gathering, exceeding all 
records, four thousand delegates from all the 
provinces attending. The vast Pandal was crowded 
to suffocation, the visitors including four hun- 
dred Indian ladies and everyone paid substantial 
entrance fees to participate in what the speakers 
emphasised as an epoch - making moment in 
the history of India. 

There was suppressed excitement, broken by 
cheering, on the arriv'd of the principal Indian 
leaders, Mrs. Besant, Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
and Surendranath Bancrjce sharing the honours 
until, in the middle of the proceedings Mr. Tilak, 
at the head of four hundred gaiety turbaned 
delegates from a belated train journey from Bom- 
bay, marched into the enclosure, when the ex- 
citement and shouting reached its clima?;. It was 
checked quickly, however to hear Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore attentively read a specially composed ode, 
and Mr. Surendranath Banerjee cordially pro- 
posed Mrs. Besant to the chair, which was car- 
ried with acclamation. The silver-haired lady, 
amidst great cheering, mounted the rostrum and 
delivered a lengthy presidential address, support- 
ing the National Congress and the Moslem 
League, and reform upon Mrs. Besant’s own 
home rule lines. 

The prominent note throughout the speech was 
that the tic between India and England, which was 
now force, should be love, but that a tic of love was 
impossible until India was a free, willing partner in 
the Empire and not a dependency. 


13 February, 1918 

THE CHRISTIAN COMMONWEALTH 

p246{W) 

“Sacrifice” 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore has no equal in ability 
to interest the West in the East. Last Saturday, at 
King George’s Hall, Y.M.CTA., Tottenham Court 
Road, the Indian Art and Diamatic Society gave 
a very successful presentation of “Sacrifice,” the 
name-play of one of the most recent of his artistic 
creations to be issued in English by Macmillan. 
In dramatic power this play marks an advance on 
“Chitra,” which has been staged more than once 
under the auspices of the Union of the East and 
the West. Taking as his niateiial the historic at- 
tempt of King (Jovinda to put a stop to Kali, with 
the simplicity of an Irish play at the Abbey Thea- 
tre, Tagore presents to us, in a guise of ten play- 
ers, the eternal conflict between the awful, appar- 
ently senseless, cruelty of the universe, personified 
in the goddess Kali, and the love and mercy that 
cry out in the human heart. Edyih Goodall as the 
boy Jaising, servant in Kali’s temple, Norman V. 
Norman as the pnesr Raghupati, Barbaia Everest 
as the Qiicen, and Mr. H. K Ayliff as the King 
Govinda, each helped in rheii general roles to make 
the performance a meinoiable one. 


28 March. 1918 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

(Special Supplement un INDIA; 
p37 and p38 

[p37] 

THE MEETING OF THE 
EAST AND THE WEST 

By Sir Rabindranath Tagore 

FOR over a century and a half India has borne a 
foreign rule which is Western. W'hether she has 
been benefited by it, whether her arts and indus- 
tries have made progress, her wealth increased, and 
her opportunities of self-government multiplied, are 
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a matter of controversy which is of very little ma- 
terial interest to the present generation of our coun- 
trymen, as it cannot change facts. Even from the 
point of view of historical curiosity it has a very 
imperfect value, for we are not allowed to remem- 
ber all facts ex- 
cept in strict pri- 
vacy. So I am not 
going to enter 
into any discus- 
sion which is sure 
to lead to an un- 
satisfactory con- 
clusion or conse- 
quences. 

But one thing 
about which 
theie has been no 
attempt at con- 
cealment or dif- 
feience of opin- 
ion IS that East 
and the West 
have remained 
fai apart even 
after these years 
of relationship 
When two difTcr- 
ein peoples have 
to deal with each 
other and yet 
without forming 
any true bond of 
union, it is sure 
to become a bur- 
den, whatever 
benefit may ac- 
ciue from it. And 
we say that we sufler from the dead weight of mutual 
alienation we do not mean any adverse criticism of 
the motive or the system of government, for the 
problem is vast and it affects all mankind. It in- 
spires in our minds awe verging upon despair when 
we come to think that all the world has been bared 
open to a civilisation which has not the spiritual 
power in it to unite, but which can only exploit 
and destroy and domineer, and can make even its 
benefits an imposition from outside while claiming 
its price in loyalty of heart. 


Therefore it must be admitted that this civili- 
sation, while it abounds in the riches of mind, lacks 
in a great measure the one truth which is of the 
highest importance to all humanity, the truth which 
man in the dimmest dawn of his history felt, how- 
ever vaguely it 
might be. This 
is why, when 
things go 
against them, 
the peoples 
brought up in 
the spirit of 
modern culture 
furiously seek 
for some change 
in organisation 
and system, as 
if the human 
world were a 
mere intellec- 
tual game of 
chess where 
winning and 
losing depended 
upon the plac- 
ing of pawns. 
They forget that 
for a man win- 
ning a game 
may be the 
greatest of his 
losses. 

Men began 
their career of 
history with a 
faith in a Per- 
sonal Being in 
relation to whom they had their unity among them- 
selves. This was no mere belief in ghost but in the 
deeper reality of their oneness which is the basis of 
their moral ideals. This was the one great compre- 
hension of truth which gave life and light to all the 
best creative energies of man, making us feel the 
touch of the infinite in our personality. 

Naturally the consciousness of unity had its be- 
ginning in the limited area of race - the race which 
was the seed-plot of all human ideals. And there- 
fore at first men had their conception of God as a 
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POEIHS. 

1 

Our voyauo m bo^iin, C'tt(ilaiii, 
wo i>ow to Thao! 

■ Tho •turm howU und ilio wavrx nrc wit kill .mcl •^.,l 
bu^. wu M&il on. 

Tho montce of dniiger wntU in Ihr Huy 

to yield to Thoo lUi nfforinga of |»Rin, 
ond % vnivo in tho heuri of tho loni|tost trica, 

‘*CV>mo to oniiqiiur finirt” 

I<ot irt not linger to look buck for the luggnrdn 
oi bttuuinb iiio i|uirki‘iiiiig hoiiDt 

with tlriMiil .Hill doubt 

Ktir Thv lime m our Imn* nnd Hiy burden is our own 
Hiid lifu itiul death .tro (ml Thy bieiiih 

|i)a\iug iiiMiii the eU iiinl aoa of Life 
]^i tu not wear uiir hearu away m |iukiiig Kniull help 

and Utking alow tmint of friends, 
lot III know morn than all elic that Thou art with us 

and we ur** 'I hint* for ever 


II. 

Tby kindroil ihidl foioako iheo 

nnd thy friiiUgo of hope he dead lo tlie dust, 
yot doapnir not 

Tho gloom of night nhall frown upon thy /oad 
nod thy light fait thco again and again, 
yet doipatr not. 

Bven birdi nnd bcnati will gntlior rmimi theo 
to hoar thy vuiro 

while men of thino own Itnune reinajii uiimuvoil, 
yet ihwpair not. ^ 

Tho gnto in nhut in silent m'uiaco to turn ;h('«« hack, 
knock nod knock, it may never 
yot despair uot. 

iir. 

Speak to mo, my frit*nd, of Hun and say that 

He liaa whwperod to time 

in the central hush of Uir storm and in tho dcplli of 
the paaee where life pnts on lU armour in Hilenoa. 

Bay that thy ulmoat want la of Tlini 

•nd that He ever aeeketh thy stray iiig he.irt 

iluough the tangle ot pallia. 

Shrink not to call Hia name in tho crowd, 

for wo need to turn our eyas to tho heart of Ihinga 
to aee the viaion of Truth and 1 «to budding 

tho w'orld anew with ila wriTk.igc. 

Speak to ma, nay friend, of lltin 

and make it aimple for roe to feel that He ia 

IV. 

Thuro founded a eoico in Uie aurient foreat'shmlO of India pi' i laiiiiing (hu pre^riiu'e 
of a aoul ill Uie burning flamp^ in Iho flowing iraler m tho liroatnng life of all cruatures, 
in tlio undying apiiit of Man. Thoso men who liwuko in tho worhl'a early Hiirpri.se of 
liglil'woro'free and strong and fearless, crossing the Immera of llimgs ui jny and ineoting 
the Ou» in the heart of tho All. 

The time is loud to-day nnd irowdisl, the weiilth tingisl rnmson wilh tho biisxl of tho 
poor Olid mind *« the addernesa of revulriiig «hotd4 wlulo Hie iron dmion 

claiina roen'a aoul fur lia doily food Cunir, brme ipinU, who cap walk uniksliumed lU 
the path of siniplo fullness hefore the huge umigunio of de.id ihiiigs 

Don jour white rol»e, my bi others, and m quiet Ktronglh _.nui life of iiiiiei pea<e. 
Let your beat weallli grow iinaern in llu* be;»il of lour iit-li huanir. und let it iiown your 
forviu'ad wi^li a aereno light of joy Do not heiiU your knees lo the jiower bloaUxI wilb 
grreaneaa, but enthrone your aoul upon tho fri^’duiu of tlie lOhtruineU M.-lf 

Let inc lay my heart at the feel of those ihohavr aiing Ihut Thou art denier (othem 
than their weoltli nnd children uml liuer tu ihrin. tii.m their own m-hes. 1/ep me find 
out llinl hirgo life of love and ationg f.nlh, l'« prrfeel flow of iiumieni«« into tin- ghuliiCNs 
of Thy preHcnce which they had who breathnl m the ih'-siv id rulfdini-nl in eveiy breiilh 

tliey drew. Bablndrinalh Tagora. 


Fig. 28 Tagore's poems ia Ths Mmnchsgt^r Guardian 

28 March 1918, p38 
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tribal god which restricted their moral obligation 
within the bounds ol their own people. 

The first Aryan immigrants came to India with 
their tribal gods and special ceremonials, and their 
conflict with the oiiginal inhabitants of India seemed 
to have no prospect of termination. In the midst of 
this struggle the conception ol a universal soul, the 
spiritual bond of unity in all creatures, took its birth 
in the better minds of the time. This heralded a 
change of heart, and along with it a true basis of 
reconciliation. 

During the Mohammedan conquest of India, 
behind the political turmoil, our inner struggle was 
spiritual. Like Asoka of the Buddhist age, Akbar 
also had his \ision of spiritual unity. A succession 
of great men of those centuries, both Hindu saints 
and Mohammedan sufis, was engaged in building 
a kingdom of souls over which ruled the one God 
who was the God of Mohammedans as well as 
Hindus. 

In India this striving after spiritual realisation 
still shows activity. And I feel sure that the most 
important event of modern India has been the birth 
and life-work of Rammohan Ray, for it is a matter 
of the greatest urgency that the East and the West 
should meet and unite in hearts. Through 
Rammohan Ray w'as given the first true response 
of India when the West knocked at her door. He 
found the basis of our uni )n in our own spiritual 
inheritance, in faith in the reality of the oneness of 
man in Brahma. 

Other men of intellectual eminence we have seen 
in our days who have borrowed their lessons from 
the West. This schooling makes us intensely con- 
scious of the separateness of our people, giving rise 
to a patriotism fiercely exclusive and contemptu- 
ous. This has been the effect of the teaching of the 
West everywhere in the world. It has roused up a 
universal spirit of suspicious antipathy. It incites 
each people to strain all resources for taking ad- 
vantage of others by force or by cunning. This cult 
of organised pride and self-seeking, this deliberate 
falsification of moral perspective in our view of 
humanity, has also invaded with a new force in 
men’s minds in India. If it docs contain any truth 
along with its falsehood, we must borrow it from 
others to mend our defect in mental balance. But at 
the same time I feel sure India is bid to give expres- 
sion to the truth belonging to her own inner life. 


To-day the Western people have come in con- 
tact with all races of the world when their moral 
adjustment has not yet been made true for this 
tremendous experience, the reality of which they 
are most fervidly conscious is the reality of the 
Nation. It has served them up to a certain point, 
Just as some amount of boisterous selfishness, pug- 
nacious and inconsiderate, may serve us in our 
boyhood, but makes mischief when carried into 
our adult life of larger social responsibilities. Bur 
the time has come at last when the Wcs'tcrn peo- 
ples are beginning to feel nearer home what the 
cult of the nation has been to humanity, they 
who have reaped all its benefits, with a great 
deal of its cost thrown upon the shoulders of 
others. 

It is natural that they should realise humanity 
where it is nearest themselves. It increases their 
sensibility to a very high pitch, within a narrow 
range, keeping their conscience inactive where it is 
apt to be uncomfortable. 

But when we forget truth for our own conven- 
ience, truth docs not forget us. Up to a certain 
limit she tolerates neglect, but she is sure to put in 
her appearance, to exact her dues with full arrears, 
on an occasion which we grumble at as inappro- 
priate and at a provocation which seems trivial. 
This makes us feel the keen sense of the injustice 
of Providence, as does the rich man of question- 
able history, whose time-honoured wealth has '*t- 
tained the decency of respectability, if he is sud- 
denly threatened with an exposure. 

We have observed that when the West is visited 
by a sudden calamity she cannot understand why 
it should happen at all in God's world. The ques- 
tion has never occured to her, with any degree of 
intensity, why people in other parts of the world 
should suffer. But she has to know that humanity 
Is a truth which nobody can mutilate and yet es- 
cape its hurt himself Modern civilisation has to be 
judged not by its balance-sheet of imports and 
exports, luxuries of rich men, lengths of dread- 
noughts, breadth of dependencies, and tightness of 
grasping diplomacy. In this judgement of history, 
we from the East are the principal witnesses, who 
must speak the truth without flinching, however 
difficult it may be for us and unpleasant for others. 
Our voice is not the voice of authority, with the 
power of arms behind it but the voice of suffering 
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which can only count upon the power of truth to 
make itself heard. 

There was a time when Europe had started on 
her search for the soul. In spite of all digressions 
she was certain that man must find his true wealth 
by becoming true. She knew that the value of his 
wealth was not merely subjective, but its eternal 
truth was in a love ever active in man’s world. Then 
came a time when science revealed the greatness of 
the material universe and violently diverted Eu- 
rope’s attention to gaining things in place of inner 
perfection. Science has its own great meaning for 
men. It proves to him that he can bring his reason 
to co-operate with nature’s laws, making them serve 
the higher ends of humanity; that he can transcend 
the biological world of natural selection and create 
his own world of moral purposes by the help of 
nature’s own laws. It is Europe’s mission to dis- 
cover that nature does not stand in the way of our 
self-realisation; but we must deal with her with truth 
in order to invest our idealism with reality and 
make it permanent. 

This higher end of science is attained where its 
help has been requisitioned for the general allevia- 
tion of our wants and sufleiings, where its gifts are 
for all men. But it fearfully fails where it supplies 
means for personal gains and attainment of selfish 
power. For its temptations are so stupendously great 
that our moral strength is not only overcome but 
fights against its own forces under the cover of such 
high-sounding names as patriotism and national- 
ity. This has made the relationship of human races 
inhuman, burdening it with repression and restric- 
tion where it faces the weak and brandishing it 
with vcngcfulness and competition of ferocity where 
it meets the strong. It has made war and prepara- 
tion for war the normal condition of all nations, 
and has polluted diplomacy, the carrier of the po- 
litical pestilence, with cruelty and dishonourable 
deception. 

Yet those who have trust in human nature can- 
not but feel certain that the West will come out 
triumphant and the fruit of the centuries of her 
endeavour will not be trampled under foot in the 
mad scrimmage for things which are not of the 
spirit of man. Feeling the perplexity of the present- 
day entanglements, she is groping for a better sys- 
tem and a wiser diplomatic arrangement. But she 
will have to recognise, perhaps at the end of her 


series of death-lessons, that it is an intellectual 
Pharisceism to have faith only in building pyramid 
of systems, that she must realise truth in order to 
be saved, that continually gathering fuel to feel her 
desire will only lead to a world-wide incendiarism. 
One day she will wake up to set a limit to her 
greed and turbulent pride, and find in compensa- 
tion that she has an everlasting life. 

Europe is great. She has been dowered by her 
destiny with a location and climate and race com- 
bination producing a history rich with strength, 
beauty, and tradition of freedom. Nature in her soil 
challenged man to put forth all his forces, never 
overwhelming his mind into a passivity of fatalism. 

It imparted in the character of her children the 
energy and daring which never acknowledge limits 
to their claims, and also at the same time an intel- 
lectual sanity, a restraint in imagination, a sense of 
proportion in their creative works, and a sense of 
reality in all their aspirations. They explored the 
secrets of existence, measured and mastered them; 
they discovered the principle of unity in nature not 
through the help of meditation or abstract logic, 
but by boldly crossing barriers of diversity and peep- 
ing behind the screen. They surprised themselves 
into Nature’s great storehouse of powers, and there 
they had their fill of temptation 

Europe is fully conscious of her greatness, and 
that itself is the reason why she does not know 
where her greatness may fail her. There have been 
periods of history when great races of men forgot 
their own souls in the pride and enjoyment of 
their power and possessions. They were not even 
aware of rins lapse, because things and institu- 
tions assuPi<*d such magnificence that all their 
attention was drawn outside their true selves. Just 
as NaiUiC in her aspect of bewildering vastness 
may have the effect of humiliating man, so also 
his own accumulation may produce the self-abase- 
ment which is spiritual apathy by stimulating all 
his energy towards his wealth and not his wcHarc. 
Through this present war has come the warning 
to Eurt^pe that her things have been getting the 
better of her truth, and in order to be saved she 
must find her soul and her God and fulfil her 
purpose by carrying her ideals into all continents 
of the earth and not sacrifice them to her greed of 
money and dominion. 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
AND HIS WORK 

By Professor C.H. Hereford 

R/VBINDRANArH Tagore sprang suddenly to fame, 
in England, early in the present century He had 
arrived in London at a crisis of his career, full of 
tragic memories and of boundless hope. The death 
of his wile and tw'o children had shattered his In- 
dian home, yet brought to the lonely man a new 
Lipriish of inner life. His Indian “Fall of the year’* 
had been succeeded by a spring time of the spirit, 
and he had set forth to England and America, 
seeking, as he tells us, “the open road, emancipa- 
tion of self, and self-realisation in love.” 

London and New York are hardly the fields to 
which one turns for eager response to aims like 
these. Yet many circumstances concurred to fa- 
vour a reception for Tagore. The literary and in- 
tellectual atmosphere here, in and after 1900. was 
stirred by a variety of influences which made for 
the welcome of one who brought the promise of 
a spiritual renaissance and conveyed it in an elu- 
sively delicate English style. Maeterlinck had be- 
gun to distil his poetry of impassioned silences and 
mystic quietism from dream-world of old Flanders; 
Mr. Yeats and Synge and the Irish Players were 
singing Anglo-Saxon respect for the visionary exal- 
tation of the Celt, and for plays in which almost 
everything is more important than what is done. 
Reaction from the robust directness of realism had 
given a vogue to suggestion, reticence, and symbol. 
On the ethical side, the cult of Tolstoy and of St. 
Francis subtly prepared for and coloured the re- 
ception of the Indian poet. The spiritual signifi- 
cance of India herself had, moreover, been brought 
home with new force in recent years, when 
Coomaraswamy’s famous exposition of it at Chi- 
cago made the supporters of Indian missions ask, 
“Is this what we arc subscribing to destroy?” and 
seriously diminished their funds. And Tagore was 
admirably qualified to become a meeting-point of 
all these sources of attraction. The poet and the 
saint, the mystic and the sage, seemed to be blended 
in his rich yet harmonious personality, and to have 
left their subtle impress upon a face of rare beauty 


and distinction, which itself, seen in a thronged 
drawing-room or on a platform promised a respite 
from the agitations of the hour or even the vision 
of a final and assured peace. 

But Tagore’s real importance began when the 
discovery of the Indian poet was found to be no 
slight step towards the discovery of India herself. 
The Indian background became luminous behind 
him. The centre, here, of refined and esoteric coteries 
was the national singer of Bengal. His songs were 
on all lips. You heard them at dawn and in the 
gloaming, in the village street and by the Ganges’ 
side. They were themselves, as with Burns, inter- 
woven with traditional lyric phrase. “Ferryman, will 
you take me over the river?” A line of an old vil- 
lage chant, overheard in a festival throng, was the 
germ of a play. A late Secretary of State, travelling 
in Bengal, stumbled one night upon three men round 
a fire in a forest, and a boy singing to them. “Whose 
was the song?” Tagore’s. Such fact set a decisive 
gulf between him and most of his seeming kinsmen 
of Europe. Much that is for us most arresting and 
individual in Tagore’s work only reflected with a 
peculiar limpid intensity ideas and ideals which were 
of the very stuff of the national mind. His lyrics 
have the ethereal delicacy of Shelley’s, but they are 
addressed to an audience as spontaneously and 
ardently responsive as that of Burns; and, utterly 
untouched as they arc by the soil of vulgar senti- 
ment, they have not the esoteric accent of the lonely 
singer. He has moments of glowing, even sensuous 
appeal ; 

I hold her hands and press her to my breast. I 
try to fill my arms with her loveliness, to plunder 
her sweet smile with kisses, to drink her dark glances 
with my eyes. 

So much Burns might have written. But Tagore 
goes on: 

Ah, but where is it?... I try to grasp the beauty; 
it eludes me, leaving only the body in my hands... 
How can |he body touch the flower which only the 
spirit may touch? 

There India parts company from Ayrshire, and 
in a fashion which shows that she was only super- 
ficially with her from the first. And it is not diffi' 
cult to appreciate, even in translation, the intimacy 
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with which the common life of the Indian people 
does enter into this poetry, to us so cloistral in its 
hushed beauty. It is a poetry not of the cloister but 
of the great church near by, open and familiar to 
the feet of every wayfarer, and picturesque with all 
the diversities of calling and of daily toil. No poet 
has ever been more invcterately pictorial or more 
fundamentally dramatic than Tagore; images and 
story are woven into the very texture of his verse. 
The frigidity of deliberate allegory is never ap- 
proached, but the pictured life is touched with sym- 
bol, and every symbol is picture and alive. A girl 
drawing water at the well, “the full pitcher poised 
on her head, the shining brass pot in her hand*’; a 
workman digging clay to make bricks for the kiln; 
the loosing of mooring of boats at the ferries and 
landing-places on the great river; the lighting of 
fragrant lamps and incense in the temple at night- 
fall, the flinging open of the village doors at dawn; 
the mud or scorching dust of the highway, the 
fireflies and glowworms and “silent-winged stars** 
of dusk; the bright jasmine dancing on the trellis, 
the black serpent coiled in the brake; buying and 
selling, laughter and song, at festival and fair - of 
these elementary sights and sounds of Indian life 
is spun the woof of this Indian poetry. Tagore 
touches all these things with delicate, effortless 
precision; the most resolute realist will not charge 
him with blurred outlines or the rose-pink of ef- 
feminate romance. But beneath these delicate, pre- 
cise outlines lie strange depths of subtle sugges- 
tion wholly foreign to realism; and the same im- 
age or scene recurs again and again in different 
contexts, and touched to different issues, gather- 
ing new overtones to thought and feeling without 
forgoing its original, simple appeal, as a still river 
surface is half emerged, but never lost, in the chang- 
ing pageant of iu mirrored clouds or stars. This 
is not in Tagore convention, but the native habit 
of his lyric speech, fundamentally the same whether 
he is making love4ays, of “song-offerings’* of prayer 
and praise, or the icndcrcst of hymns to child- 
hood under “the crescent moon*’. Few could de- 
tect, on sheer internal evidence, a piece from the 
“Gardener” gone astray in the “Gitanjali”, or vice 
versa. But this is the way of all mystics, in the 
East as in the Wes,t; their love melts into their 
religion, and their religion into their love. 

Lyric is probably the kind expression in which 


Tagore is most perfectly himself, and most secure 
from criticism or demur. But this could not satisfy 
all his poetic and spiritual needs. And this very 
individual lyric of his, interwoven through and 
through with suggestions of story and drama, and 
charged with implicit meditation on the great is- 
sues of the visible and invisible world, prophesies 
of all the other things he was to do, in letters and 
in life. His prose stories, his drama, his philosophic 
essays and lectures, and, not least, his nobly planned 
and devotedly executed work in education have won 
access for his genius and personality in wider cir- 
cles; notably in America, whose pragmatic temper 
the subtle spiritual aroma of his lyrics had been 
apt to evade. Yet the man was not changed. Even 
his genius was not so much unfold as applied un- 
der new conditions to precisely the same ultimate 
intent. His apparent versatility had nothing in it of 
the multifarious accomplishment of the clever man, 
it sprang rather, one might say, from a rare and 
perfect singleness of soul which, in complete har- 
mony with itself rang true to every call. No one 
has ever triumphed more absolutely over our Eng- 
lish reluctance to admit a man who has succeeded 
perfectly in one field to equal honour in another 
than the author of “The Crescent Moon” and “The 
King of the Dark Chamber”, of the Sadhana Lec- 
tures and the “Hungry Stones”, of the schools at 
Calcutta and Bolpur. It was a beautiful but uncon- 
scious witness to the unity of his work when fagore 
devoted the Nobel prize award to him for his “idc 
alistic” work in letters to the foundation and equip- 
ment of a place of training for Indian boyhood in 
the faith from which his own ideals have sprung. 
No doubt his work in all its branches traverses in 
some degree accepted conventions. His drama makes 
new demands upon the audience, it is built upon 
new postulates. His educational aims provoke the 
sarcasm of the Anglo-indian official, his ideas about 
the soul distress the “Christian common sense” of 
the British missionary. “The Post-Office” is a kind 
of “Pipps Passes” of the East, the dying boy with 
his eager imagination unlocking the hidden ten- 
derness and insight of a whole neighbourhood, as 
the girl does with her morning radiance and her 
unconscious song. “The King of the Dark Cham- 
ber” is as original as Maeterlinck’s “Les Aveugles’ , 
and founded upon- a kindred reversal of ordinary 
values. India, said Sister Nivediia, leaches us to 
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believe in what Maetcriinck calls “the great active 
silence”. So does this invisible and almost silent 
King whom foreign ambassadors seek in vain, but 
whose kingliness makes all his people kings; this 
stern but transcendent lover whom his wife may 
not sec till she has learnt to love in him not any 
outward grace but the image of his love mirrored 
in her heart. 

Tagore did not discover the soul of India, but 
he was the first to reveal it, authentically and 
decisively, to England; and his was a service of 
the highest order to both countries. Mr. Kipling’s 
brilliant tales made many aspects of Indian life 
extraordinarily fascinating to us, but they did not 
in the least'^egr^ disturb our confidence in the 
historic axiom that the Indians were an inferior 
race or races whom it was our mission to civi- 
lise. Tagore gives us glimpses enough, in his prose 
stories, of an Indian which can gain from some- 
thing that we can provide; but he makes clear 
that the process will not be in the least like pour- 
ing water into an empty vessel, and also that the 
pouring will not be all on one side. He some- 
where laments that our wrangling art-criticism 
has brought “mists and clouds to Bengal where 
before there was a clear sky”. He brushes aside 
our politics, our philosophy of the State, our eco- 
nomics, and who shall say that there is no blind- 
ness here? But neither pilitician nor economist 
can afford to look de haul en bos on a man who 
slights these phenomena only because he inter- 
prets life with a faith more implicit and logical 
than Western experience seems to warrant in the 
power and authority of the human soul, where 
the sages of his country have for centuries de- 
clared, with an audacity unapproached in West- 
ern religion, that God is for ever born and re- 
born, an 'Eternal Child; and in the divineness of 
the universe “where the slightest movement would 
be impossible if the sky were not filled with in- 
finite joy”. Fantastic and idle imaginings perhaps, 
which yet did not prevent a practical English- 
man, Sir Thomas Monro, from assessing their 
cultural value at a high figure when he declared 
that “if civilisation were to be made an article of 
commerce between the two countries England 
would soon be heavily in debt”. And among her 
principal creditors would be Rabindranath Tagore. 


18 April, 1918 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

pl83(W) 

INDIAN TALES 

MASHI AND OTHER STORIES. By SIR 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. (Macmillan, U. net.) 

The publication of this book proves, that Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore is now a popular author. 
“Translated from the original Bengali by various 
writers,” the little stories that it contains have, as 
none will need to be assured, their charm; but, 
were it not for “Gitanjali,” for “CAi/ra", and for 
“Sadhana,” they would scarcely have won paper 
and cloth and the labour of the press in days when 
all are as scarce as now. The implication is that the 
author of them - so few years ago a morsel of 
epicures! - is now a writer in the fashion. 

Well no matter what he puts forth in English, 
he cannot cloud the memory of the joy that rose 
from the first readings of “Gitanjali” nor detract 
from the beauty of Chitra, And if the public finds 
pleasure in “Mashi and other stories,” it will have 
more than the fashion to justify it. These little studies 
of native life afe rich in information on native 
customs and points of view. We may be satisfied 
that the characters are natives as seen by a native, 
not with the vision, necessarily blurred by pr'*ju- 
dicc or dificrcnce, of an Occcidcntal. They have 
other good qualities a? well: Sometimes a grave 
irony; sometimes what even an Occidental can 
recognize as good comedy; sometimes a beauty of 
phrase and image which suggests the earlier books. 
The best in this last respect in the story of Subha, 
the dumb girl. 

1 know not if amid these signs of worldly wealth 
any one noticed the little girl who, when her work 
was done, stole away to the waterside, and sat there. 
But here Nature fulfilled her want of speech, and 
spoke for her. The murmur of the brook, the voice 
of the village folk, the songs of the boatmen, the 
crying of the birds and rustle of trees mingled, and 
were one with the trembling of her heart. They be- 
came one vast wave of sound, which beat upon her 
restless soul. This murmur and movement of Nature 
were the dumb girl’s language; that spc^Ji of the 
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dark eyes, which the long lashes shaded, was the 
language of the world about her. From the trees, 
where the cicalas chirped, to the quiet stars there 
was nothing but signs and gestures, weeping and 
sighing. And in the deep mid-noon, when the boat- 
men and the fisherfolk had gone to their dinner, 
when the villagers slept, the birds were still, when 
the ferry-boats were idle, when the great busy world 
paused in its toil, and became suddenly a lonely, 
awful giant, then beneath the vast impressive heav- 
ens there were only dumb Nature and a dumb girl, 
sitting very silent - one under the spreading sun- 
light, the other where a small tree cast its shadow. 

Subha’s parents palmed her off upon a bride- 
groom who did not know that she was dumb. When 
he learned the truth he took “a second wife who 
could speak*’; and what Subha’s life thenceforward 
was like we are left to imagine. More surely than 
by any detail of unhappiness, the author implies 
it by his caressing description of her life before 
marriage, with her friends the cows and her com- 
panion, the “idle-fellow” who went fishing, and 
by the subtle insistence on the relation between 
this dumb girl and her dumb mother Earth, each 
of them having, in sound and in silence, her own 
means of expression. This is the one story in the 
book which puts the reader into reverie and sets 
him feeling his way into remote correspondences 
and dim suggestions. 

In Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s “Hungry Stones” 
there is a memorable story, called “The Devotee,” 
concerning, in part, the passion of a guru - a con- 
fessor, as we might call it - for his pupil and peni- 
tent. In “Mashi” also there is a story of a guru and 
his passion for a married woman; and the differ- 
ence between the two gives the measure of a differ- 
ence between “Mashi” and “Hungry Stones.” The 
earlier volume was full of suggestion, of “mysti- 
cism,” as we loosely call it. The spiritual adven- 
ture, the spiritual strangeness, were constantly re- 
vealing themselves behind the incidents. “Mashi” 
is much more on the surface of life. The talc of the 
guru is a talc, no more; a talc told for the sake of 
the incident, not of the illimitable spiritual effect 
behind the incident; a tale in which the peculiar 
quality of the writer’s mind and spirit is not easy to 
detect. So, too, with several of the stories that tell 
of self-sacrifice, of devotion to family, or of pity for 


the oppressed, fhey are well told; the point is al- 
ways clearly brought out; the unessential is omit- 
ted. But the reader who hopes to learn from this 
volume the distictivc quality of Tagore will be wasting 
his time. 


26 Apnl, 1918 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

(Special Supplement on INDIA) 
p3cl 

SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S 
STORIES 

MASHI AND OTHER STORIES. By Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore. London: Macmillan and 
Co. Pp. V. 223. 5s. net. 

These stories, “translated from the original 
Bengali by various writers”, may sometimes seem 
remote and, to a Western sense, lacking in sharp- 
ness of edge. The situations are sufficiently de- 
fined. There is in the best examples what may be 
called a poetical envelope, but in some cases, at 
least, we miss the middle factor, the illuminating 
detail which makes for nobility of design. There 
arc times when we arc conscious of a largeness of 
gesture, of a life to which the sunlight, the star, or 
the silences arc accompaniments; but some of the 
pieces are hardly more than formal or trivial 
Compared with the stories of Tchehov, for instance, 
this art seems primitive. The society with which it 
is concerned, though far from the peasant class, is 
ruled very much by traditions and superstitions, 
reason is not p^cremptory nor passion glowing. There 
is a fundamental humanity, but the people are 
lotus-eaters. Perhaps “Mashi”, which is the long- 
est piece, is the best. It is the pathetic illusion of 
a sick husband fed with stories of a selfish wife’s 
devotion. A: last he is undeceived, but he must 
suffer to the end the subtle affront of having the 
illusion pressed upon him. All this is delicately 
done, and others, such as “The Postmaster ’, in 
which a lonely and neglected man leaves a girl 
alone and neglected, are exquisitely and simply 
human. “Subha” is the idealisation of a dumb fit, 
“silent and conipanionlcss as noontime”, who makes 
friends, of an intimacy denied to others, with what 
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wc call dumb animals. “The River Stairs** is a 
characteristic renunciation which is gently ideal: 
“My Fair Neighbour’* is a mild little comedy - or 
is it a mild little tragedy? - and “The Skeleton** 
a fine, bizarre piece of irony. Some of the stories 
might seem melodramatic but that the suavity of 
the narrative prevails. And perhaps to another 
reading in another mood some of those which make 
no deep impression might yield shy beauties. 

A.N.M. 


22 Mc^ 1918 

THE YORKSHIRE POST 

p3c2(D) 

LOVE AND DEATH 

In the tale which gives its tide to “Mashi and Other 
Stories*' (Macmillan, 5s. net.). Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore achieves what is surely one of the highest 
reaches of pathos in our literature. The volume as 
a whole has a unity of tone remarkable in a vol- 
ume of short stories. All are concerned more or 
less with the ironies of life, and have an acid fla- 
vour, and at first suggest a root of bitterness, and 
even of cynicism, in their author; but closer study 
suggests that he has written as if he were making 
a jest of sorrow in order that he may not weep. 

The other volume which has just come from this 
new voluminous author’s pen, “Lover*s Gift and Cross- 
ing ’ (Macmillan, 5s. net.), is of the type which first 
own him admirers in this country. It is in two parts, 
the first of which hooks on to “The Gardener,’* and 
the second to “Gitanjali.’’ As poetry, some of it ranks 
with the finest things he has done, and the book is sure 
of a warm welcome. The opening poem suggests that 
Shah Jahan, when he built the Taj Mahal, in memory 
of his wife, embodied in it his thoughts of her. “The 
secret whispered in the hush of night to the ear of your 
love is wrought in the perpetual silence of stone.*’ The 
poems that follow may be read as an cxpiession of some 
of the famous ruler’s thoughts about his dead love; but 
the reader can hardly help reading into at least some 
of them a more personal expression on the pan of 
the poet himself of the joys and longings of his own 
married life. This, for instance, is too poignant not 
to be autobiographical : 


Bring beauty and Oider into my forlorn life woman 
as you brought them into my house when you lived 
Sweep away the dusty fragments of the hours, fill the 
empty jars, and mend all neglects. 7'hen open the 
ner door of the shrine, light the candle, and let us meet 
in silence there before our God. 

The poems which make up the second pan of 
the volume, “Crossing,** contain the thoughts of 
the poet in his old age as he contemplates the 
prospect of death. They are brave, noble, consol- 
ing thoughts, and they will find an echo in many 
a heart in these days, when there arc few homes 
which death has not touched. The poem which 
winds up the series is as fitting a “last word’’ for 
the poet as Tennyson’s “Sunset and Evening Stars,” 
or Browinng’s “Epilogue** to “Asolando.** It deserves 
quotation in full; 

Comrade of the road. 

Here arc my traveller’s greetings to thee. 

O Lord of my broken heart, of leave-taking and 
loss, 

of the grey silence of the day-fall, 

My greeting of the mined house to thee’ 

0 Light of the new-born morning, 

Sun of the everlasting day, 

My greetings of the undying hope to thee' 

My Guide, 

1 am a wayfarer of an endless road. 

My greeting of a wanderer to thee 


24 May, 1918 

MONTROSE STANDARD AND ANGUS AND 
MEARNS REGISTER 

p6cl(VV) 

LOVER’S GIFT AND GROSSING. By Sir 
Rmbindrmnatb Tagore. (London: Macmillan 
8 l Go.) 5a. 

There must be some magic in the Idian au^ 
thoi’s wiiting, for when the end is reached wc 
would fain say nothing, lest the sound of a stri- 
dent voice should mar the gracious silence. As in 
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“Crossing” - “Now let me sit in peace and listen 
to thy words in the soul of my silence.” What is 
said in “Lover’s Gift” is like the scent of many 
flowers floating in and out at an open window. In 
form it is a prose; in its essence it is poetry, a 
Bengali version of the Song of Songs, enriched 
but purified, more spiritually intense while less 
losily flushed with passion. Love is treated as ei- 
ther a vitalising presence permeating Nature, or 
as personified in its object, or as entering into 
and imparting something of itself to the objects 
and forces of Nature. An intimacy is thereby es- 
tablished between them and the poet, such as we 
find in no other poetry. On the day, for example, 
when he brings homage to his love “the blossom- 
ing Kadam trees are tempting the passing winds 
with wine cups of perfume.” “In your dark eyes 
the coming of the rain finds its music, and it is at 
your door that July waits with jasmines for your 
hair in its blue skirt.” It is as if Nature were the 
poet’s confident, and her influences his accom- 
plices, and at other times as if she were so com- 
pletely identified with humanity that her voices 
are the expression of human emotion. In an invo- 
cation to Spring, we see her ages ago coming down 
upon the first youth of the earth, when men and 
women pelted each other with flowerdust in a 
madness of mirth. Year after year she brings and 
scatters the same flowers in her path that she 
brought that earliest April, “Therefore, to-day in 
their pervading perfume, they breathe the sigh of 
the days that are now dreams the clinging sad- 
ness of vanished worlds. Your breeze is laden with 
love-legends that have failed from all human lan- 
guage.” In like manner April entered his own life, 
fluttered with its first love; “Since then the tender 
limidncss of that inexperienced joy comes hidden 
every year in the early green buds of your lemon 
flowers; your red rose, carry in their burning si- 
lence all that was unutterable in me.” No western 
mind thought a breeze laden with love-legends or 
a pool’s memory of swimming limbs, or a waici- 
fall of dreams. These phrases arc not so sugges- 
tive of close communion between the poet and 
Nature as of what we have called the identity of 
his life and spirit with “the soul that in her lives.” 
This idea of the unity of all life in source and 
essence goes close to that impression of a com- 
plete realisation by the poets of the East of the 


omniprc.seiice of God, the actual breathing of the 
divine spirit in and through Nature, of which 
evidences occui in other poets than Tagore, al- 
though his works are full of it. Down to the twen- 
tieth stanza the poem, on web of poetry, appears 
to have been written by Sir Rabindranath in Eng- 
lish, then follow ten stanzas from the Bengali of 
Devendranath Sen, a posy of about a score from 
the Bengali of Satyendranath Datta, three called 
‘ The Child” from the Bengali of Dwycndralal Roy 
[Dwijendralal RoyJ, and the remainder after 
Satyendranath Datta. I he latter has passages of 
enchanting beauty, but the strain changes bcwil- 
deringly from the opening of the charnpa flower 
to the birth of love. The same might be said of 
“Crossing,” a poet’s song of life and death, of 
greeting and farewell, wandering with the winds 
and musical as murmurous waters. 


22 August, 1918 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

p394(VV) 

Section : LITERARY 

The Parrot’s Training. By R.N. Tagore with 
8 drawings by Abanindranath Tagore 111/ 
2x5 I /49 Calcutta: Thacker Spink 

A brief .atire, but a shrewd one, dedicated to 
Prof. Pairiv f C}eddes, on ceitain forms of educa- 
tion. The Pundits, the Goldsmith, the makcr.s of 
text-books, the Raja’s nephews all who weie con- 
cerned in the education of the Raja's parrot, re- 
ceived rewards and honours; and the fault-finder 
had his ears pulled by the State eai-puller. But 
the parrot died chocked with paper, yet as igiio- 
lant as evei. We need not apply the parable. The 
text is very short; but with eight full pages of 
quaint and delightful illustrations and the two 
effective covei designs it makes up a desiiable 
quai is. 
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28 November^ 1916 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

p584(W) 

TAGORE’S PHILOSOPHY 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES 

Sir, - May 1 add a word to your illuminating and 
suggestive criticism of Professor Radhakrishnan's 
book on the “The Philosophy of Rabindranath 
Tagore”? 

It is only fair to remember that the Professor, 
though an Indian, is not a Bengali, and that he is 
explaining the English version of Tagore's works. 
Again, though he is a Hindu, yet there is a subtle 
but undeniable difference between the Hinduism 
of the Deccan and that of Bengal, and especially 
that “pure and reformed branch” of Bengali Hin- 
duism over which the poet’s saintly father presided. 
This may account for the professor’s excusable im- 
patience when sundry Western critics trace Chris- 
tian influences in Tagore’s works. The critics in 
question may defend themselves in two ways. If 
their knowledge of their subject is confined to the 
poet’s works in their English dress, they may ap- 
peal to the fact that invocations of “Lord”, “Mas- 
ter,” and &c., inevitably suggest Christian associa- 
tions. If they know anything of the history of the 
Brahmo Soniaj, their defence is still easier. No one 
can deny that Raja Ram Mohan Roy, the Luther 


of this Bengali Reformation, was profoundly influ- 
enced by Christian and Unitarian doctrine and 
example. 

It is true that Ram Mohan learnt at Clifton to 
think out a simpler and purer Hinduism which he 
conceived to be more in accordance with elemen- 
tary Hindu ideals, more truly Hindu, than ani- 
mistic belifs and practices which, intermixed with 
vague survivals of Buddhism, then passed for 
Hinduism in Bengal. That, surely, is no matter 
for regret on either side. If a study of the life and 
thought of such a man as Maharshi Devendranath 
Tagore or Keshub Chundra Sen makes us more 
frankly Christian, more aware of the accretions 
which time has added in different countries to 
primitive Christianity, we should surely be grate- 
ful and not impatient. For which reason I heartily 
hope that another professor (a Bengali this time). 
Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar, is mistaken in 
claiming that the reformed Hinduism of Tagore 
and his like is bound to be absorbed by polythe- 
istic orthodoxy, as other theistic reforms have again 
and again been absorbed in the past. But it is 
diflicult to write briefly on matters so technical 
without giving offence on one side or the other. 
Sir Rabindranath himself has a sense of humour, 
and him we need not fear to offend. 

Your obedient servant, 
J. D. ANDERSON. 
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19 Febfoury, 1919 

THE ERA 

pl2(W) 

THE UNION OF EAST AND WEST 

INDIAN PLAYS IN ENGLISH 

On Wednesday, February 1 2th, at the Comedy Thea- 
tre, under the auspices of the Union of East and 
West, whose main object is “to establish a meeting 
for the East and the West in the field of art, phi- 
losophy, literature, music and the drama,” the In- 
dian Art and Dramatic Society gave a special per- 
formance of two Indian plays. 

“SAVITRI.” 


King Aswapati James Carew 

Queen Sheela Rosamund Croudacc 

Mcera Marjorie Gordon 

Narad Laurence Hanray 

Princess Savitri Sybil Thorndike 

Prince Sacyavan Frederic Sargent 


Yama Russell Thorndike 

Based on the legend from “The Mahabharata,” 
the adaptation of Kedar Nath Dasgupta is disap- 
pointing. With all the text’s beautiful thought, with 
all the dreaminess of the action, even with the strong 
reminiscence of the Greek Alcestis, there is a con- 
stant disturbance by jarring accents of Anglo-In- 
dian political lingo. And Mr. Gupta’s arrangement 
in lyrical quatrains, with their unfortunate rhymes, 
often entails word-inversions that arc exceedingly 
distressing.- 

Mr. Sargent and Mr. Thorndike both played 
splendidly. Indeed, the long-drawn-out final scene 
was saved from utter dullness by their impressive 
work. Mr. Hanray, as a hermit, spoke his lines well, 
and the other parts were in helping hands. One 
must not forget the prologue of Mr. Henry Ainlcy, 
whose return to the stage brought him a great 
welcome, and whose declamation on this occasion 
was worthy of his supreme traditions. Miss Lilian 
Braithwaite, too, spoke a “chorus” interlude mag- 


nificently; while Miss Marjorie Goidon, to the 
accompaniment of Mr. Philip Page, sang atmos- 
pherical songs by Rabindranath Tagore, the com- 
positions of Landon Ronald. 

The cathedral chant-like “National Hymn for 
India” (Maddison) was rendered during the inter- 
val with great dignity by Mme Arkandy, in ab- 
sence of Miss Viola IVee. 

“THE KING AND QUEEN” 

King V'lkram Dennis Nelson Terry 

Queen Sumitra ... Barbara Everest 
Dcvadatia . . . Russell rhorndike 
Courtier Eric Hiller 

Priest . .. . S M. Pal 
General Edward Cooper 

Shankar Frederic Sargent 

Chandrasen I^eonard Courteney 

Revati . .. Lilian Moubrey 
Amaru .. K S. Sauhta 
Ila Colette O'Niel 

This, the first performance in English of Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore’s famous drama (it will be 
found in “Sacrifice and Other Plays”), came, wdih 
its concise rhythmical prose, as an immense relief. 
The characterisation is vciy strong, and the plot 
works smoothly and dramatically to its thrilling 
end. The part of vacillating King Vikram, surely 
the Indian Hamlet, was finely played indeed; and 
no less excellent was the work of Miss Everest as 
Sumitra. Mr. I horndike had good lines, while all 
the comparatively minor people gave best possi- 
ble account. 

Both plays, the one produced by the adaptor 
and the other by Mr. Miles Malle.son, were given 
in front of a beautiful setting of black curtains, 
against which the superb garments of the East 
were in violent, but most effective, contrast. I raise 
should be especially given to Miss Phyllis Hiller 
for her work in the staging of the ‘The King and 
the Queen. ” 
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20 February, 1919 

THE STAGE 

p 1 6( \V) 

The Comedy 

INDIAN MATINEE 

THE KING AND THE QUEEN 

On Wednesday afternoon, February 12, 1919, the 
Indian Art and Dramatic Society presented here, 
for the first time in English, a play, in two acts, by 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore, entitled:- 


The King and Queen 


Vikram (King) 

Mr Dennis Nelson Terry 

Aitendcnt 

Miss Phyllis McTavish 

Sumitra (Queen) 

Miss Barbara Everest 

Devadatta 

Mr Russell Thorndike 

Courtier 

Mr Eric Hiller 

Priest 

Mr S M Pal 

General 

Ml Edward Cooper 

Shankar 

Mr. Frederic Sargent 

Chaiidrasrn 

Mr Leonard Courieiiy 

Revati 

Miss Lilian Moiibery 

Amani . . 

Mr K S Sauhta 

Ila 

Miss Colette O’NicI 


Indian music by Maheboob Khan and Miisraf Khan. 

Piodiiccd by Mr Miles Mallcson. 

Under the auspices of the Union of East and 
West, many performances have been arranged by 
the Indian An and Dramatic Society, with Mr. Kedar 
Nath Das Gupta as zealous hon. organiser; and 
one of the most ambitious and not the least suc- 
cessful of these was that given at a matinee at the 
Comedy, on Wednesday last week, when two In- 
dian plays were presented with the aid of a number 
of distinguished British artists. The first of these 
was Savitri, or, Love conquers Death, which has 
been seen fairly often before, and the second was 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s The King and the Queen, 
now played for the first time in English, though it 
nas already been read by many people in the vol- 
ume of Tagore’s works containing Sacrifice and other 
plays, published by Macmillan’s. As played on Feb- 
ruary 12, when it was produced by Mr. Miles 


Mallison, and the title roles of Vikram and Sumitra 
were filled very ably by Mr. Dennis Nelson-Terry 
and Miss Barbara Everest, this moving tragedy, the 
picturesque and florid dialogue of which includes 
many purple passages of its eminent author's im- 
agining, gave one the impression of over-violent 
transitions and of motives insufficiently clear and 
cognent. Briefly, the plot deals with the extraordi- 
nary rapid and complete transformation of King 
Vikram from an indolent and uxorious “Roi Faine- 
ant” into a bloodthirsty warrior and misogynist. 
This resulted from his wife, Sumitra, a Kashmir 
Princess, preferring to perform some of Vikram’s 
grossly neglected duties in matters of government 
rather than to submit herself at all hours to his love- 
making. Meanwhile, the populace are being starved 
and opressed by her rapacious kinsmen from Kash- 
mir, and as Sumitra apparently thinks the King in- 
capable of setting things right she leaves the palace 
and betakes herself, in “mate attire,” to seek the aid 
of her brother Kumarsen, the ruler of Kashmir. 

From this point onwards Tagore puzzles or dis- 
appoints us, for the Queen fades away into becom- 
ing merely a weak and love-craving woman, instead 
of developing into a Joan of Arc, a Queen Eliza- 
beth, or a Maria Theresa, as might almost have 
been expected, and the King, to obtain revenge for 
the insult thus offered him, takes up arms, and wages 
war, not against Sumitra ’s grasping relations, but 
against her brother Kumarsen. After the latter has 
been defeated, and is hiding as a hunted fugitive 
from his conqueror, now exulting in war for its own 
sake, and bidding his soldiers ”keep a sharp look- 
out, not for the enemies, but for women,” the inter- 
est is shifted in a most unexpected manner. Vikram 
is offered by Amaru, a local Chieftan, the latter’s 
daughter 11a, as his handmaid; but the girl remains 
true to Kumarsen, who had been her lover, and soften 
Vikram relents, and promises to spare Kumarsen, 
for whose marriage to Ila suitable preparations arc 
to be made, But anon Sumitra, in her new role of 
semi-suppliant, comes to Vikram’s tent, bearing, in 
gruesome Eastern fashion, the wrapped-up head of 
her brother, Who had taken in own life rather than 
fall into the hands of his conqueror, eseated appar- 
ently of war and revenge at this unsatisfactorily in- 
conclusive end of a strange play. Miss Evenpst, as 
the Queen, indicated the earlier traits of moral strength 
in admirably earnest style, and Mr. D. Nelson-Terry, 
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making a picturesque figure of the young King, gave 
powerful effect to the expression of the remarkable 
contrasts in Vikranfs moods and feelings. His com- 
manding and successful performance had good sup- 
port, notably from Miss Colette O’Niel, quitcly in- 
tense in Ha’s pleadings, and from Mr. Russell 
Thorndike, as the King’s Brahmin friend Devadatta, 
a serio-comic role. Notable also was Mr. Frederic 
Sargent, as Kumarsen’s faithful servant Shankar. 

Savitri 

In liic preceeding performance of Savitri (this drama- 
risaiion of a legend from The Mahabharata bearing 
wiiness again to the adapting and production work 
of Mr Das Gupta) notable and unfamiliar points 
were the admirable elocution, beautiful alike as re- 
gards cadence, inflections of voice, and just empha- 
sis, of Mr. Henry Ainley and the red-robed Miss 
Lilian Braithwaite, who had to speak, respectively, 
the explanatory Prologue and the further-elucidatory 
Interlude, both couched in poetic prose, and also 
ilje artistic singing by Miss Marjorie Gordon, skil- 
fully accompanied by Mr Philip Page, of a couple of 
lyrics by Tagore, set to graceful and charming music 
by l^ndon Ronald. Miss Gordon was appearing in 
the role of Mccra, friend to the devoted and unself- 
ish Savitri, who by her earnest supplications and 
persistent entreaties induces the grim Yama (Death) 
to restore to life her fate-doomed young husband, 
Satyavan. This character was sustained well by Mr. 
F Sargent, and successful reappearances were made 
by Miss Sybil Thorndike, again a most sympathetic 
and gently emotional representative of the time- 
honoured heroin, named after the Goddess who had 
saved her parents from the reproach of childless- 
ness, and By Mr. Russell Thorndike, an impressive 
figure as death, with heavy golden crown and scar- 
let robe. Savitri’s father and mother, the King and 
Queen of Madra, were played suitably by Mr. James 
Carew and Miss Rosamund Croudace, and Mr. 
Lawrence Hanray appeared as that prophate of evil, 
the hermit Narad. During the afternoon Adela 
Maddison’s setting of the National Hymn for India 
was rendered tastefully by Mme Katharine Arkandy, 
in place of Miss Viola Tree, unaviodably detained in 
Paris. The orchestra at this well-attended Indian 
matinee was under the direction of Mr. F. Edbrookc. 


17 May, 1919 

THE SPECTATOR 

p635(W) 

RABINDRANATH AND 
ABANINDRANATH* 

It was a happy thought to republish the two most 
popular collections ol poems by the most famous 
Bengali authors with illustrations by four leaders 
of the new school of Bengali painters. New Bengali 
art is beyond the experience of other parts of India, 
for barely thirty years ago, art in Bengal was con- 
fined to crude woodcuts, giotestjuc clay idols clad 
in tinsel and brightly coloured tissue-paper, and 
the remarkable clay models of Nuddea. Yet even 
then, even before Mr Havell gave a new and sur- 
prisingly sympathetic and indigenous impulse to 
the invention and expression of his Bengali pupils, 
those who best knew Bengal shrewdly guessed that 
the most literary and linguistically gifted race in 
India lacked rathei opportunity and teihnique than 
capacity and taste. 

It may be objected that theirs is a hybnd art. But 
the same may be said of all the an, literary or other, 
that has survived into oui lime, save perhaps the 
surprising drawings of the (Javemen Rather should 
we rejoice that the contemporary renaissance of art, 
letters and learning in Bengal owes, and to some 
extent consciously and gratefully owes origins to 
Western example and cncouiagement. Rabindiarath 
himself is Indian, bur with a difference which is partly 
due to his I'crsonal genius, partly to his racial tem- 
perament Bengali, partly to his English educa- 
tion. Something of this mixed origin we may trace 
in the illustrations of his four aitisis, two of them 
members of his own remarkable family. The two 
most distinguished and original of these, 
Abanindranath Tagore and Nandalal Bose, hardly 
show to sucl. advantage in the reduced reproduc- 
tions of their work now published as in the charm- 
ing colour prints by Japanese engraver pub- 
lished some six years ago by the India Society. We 
find nothing quite so beautiful as the former’s ex- 

^Gitanjali and Fruxt-gathenng By Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore. Illustrated by Nandalal Bose, Surcndranaih Kar, 
Abanindranath Tagore and Nabindranath Tagore. London 
Macmillan. (10s.net.) 
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quisilc picture ol “Sati,” oi the Latter’s moving and 
glowing representation ol Savitii interceding with 
the safTron-robed and gravely lovely (Jod of Death. 

We have, nevertheless, a singularly interesting in- 
teipietaiion of the Bengali poet’s imagination by giRed 
artist of his own race, 'lb those who know and love 
rustic scenery of Bengal, Abanindranath Tagore’s 
depictions of dawn and dusk, as in the suggestive 
and subtle little picture entitled “The Bird of the 
Morning Songs,” will rouse a not unhappy nostal- 
gia. Those who know the poet’s prose and verse best 
will remember that much of his work has been in- 
spired by the picturesque variety of his native town 
of Calcutta, and will regret that the illustrators have 
made no attempt to represent its streets and alleys 
in sunshine and storm. Perhaps Bengali art has not 
yet awakened the pictorial possibilities of the great 
cosmopolitan city, whose busy and variegated life 
plays so conspicuous a part in the contemporary 
novels of such men as Sarat Chandra Chatterjee 
and (]haru Chandra Mukherji, to mention only two 
of a remarkable school of experimenters in fiction. 
But Bengali art thnves and grows apace, and this 
little book has its historical value as marking a stage 
of singular interest, accomplishment, and unmistak- 
able promise. Abanindranath Tagore’s little water- 
colour at p. 126 is delightful, and piping cowherd 
lad recalls many pleasant jjassages in old poets in 
praise of the divine Govinda. 

Altogethei, a charming and welcome addition 
to the now familiar Gitanjali and Fruit -gathering. 


29 May. 1919 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

p289{\V, 

IDOLATRY, OLD AND NEW 

THE HOME AND THE WORLD. By SIR 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Translated by 
SURENDRANATH TAGORE (Macmillan. 6s. net.) 

This book is a novel; we have never before read 
a novel about Hindus by a Hindu, so that we can- 
not be sure how far the novelty of treatment and 
subjects hightens its interest for us. Further, it is 
about the Swadeshi or nationalist movent in India 


and its cficct on a rajah and his wife; and this 
movement must interest every English reader who 
is interested in any thing beyond flappers or the 
parish pump. But a bad writer might have made 
even this material dull; Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
has made a work of art out of it. Only at the end 
docs the movement begin to swamp the characters, 
before that we sec the movement in the characters, 
and, if the author is not fair of it, if his nationalist 
leader is not representative, he can plead that he is 
dealing with particular people - that he is an artist, 
not a politician. 

The story is told by three different characters, 
the Rajah, who is really what we should call a 
country gentleman; his wife, Bimala; and the na- 
tionalist leader Sandip Babu. It is a method used 
by Wilkie Collins, but Sir Rabindranath employs 
it in his own way and with great skill, not merely 
to advance the plot, but to express different points 
of view. All the three charactcis become familiar 
to us at once because of the subtlety with which 
they are drawn, they arc not Hindus merely, bui 
human beings; it is only their world of circum- 
stance and ideas that is strange to us. Nikhil, the 
Rajah, is a gentleman and a patriot, more philo- 
sophic and religious than any Englishman of Ins 
standing would be, more patient and detached 
He is in fact finer than a European, and his Eu- 
ropean education has only given him a greater 
power of detachment. His wife Bimala, whom he 
treats as a European would treat his wife, and 
who also can express herself with European self- 
consciousness, is a wonderful hybrid, half-passion, 
half thought, half a worshipper of idols by in- 
stinct, half a woman of the woild. In fact they are 
all hybrids, and the strangest and most interesting 
of all is the nationalist leader Sandip. He is a 
Hindu Nictzschean - and we did not know that 
such people existed. He worships power, and above 
all power in himself; and he helps us to see more 
clearly why the Germans have worshipped power 
in Germany and in themselves, why the teaching 
of Nietzscjic has cast such a spell over them. Sandip, 
like the Germans, says that his people have been 
on the wrong track all through history, they have 
been visionaries, humble and meek because they 
have cared nothing for the things of this world. 
Events have proved that they arc mistaken; they 
have made the worst of both worlds. 
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Let moral ideals remain merely for those poor 
anaemic creatures of starved desire whose grasp is 
weak. Those who can desire with all their soul and 
enjoy with all their heart, those who have no hesi- 
tation or scruple, it is they who arc the anointed of 
Providence ... Nature surrenders herself but only to 
the robber. For she delights in this forceful desire, 
this forceful abduction ... Ashamed? No, I am never 
ashamed! I ask for whatever I want, and 1 do not 
always wait to ask before I take it. 

- and so on. Nietzsche is never mentioned, but it 
is his doctrine - a doctrine arising naturally in a 
people used to subjection and tired of it, anxious 
to be successful in the world, but without experi- 
ence of it. 

Sandip glorifies ruthlessness both in his coun- 
try and in himself; he becomes for himself the 
mouthpiece and representative of his country; very 
conveniently their interests arc to him identical. 
He does not say to himself that he is a swindler 
and a would-be adulterer; he says that both he 
and his country must behave without scruple if 
they are to get their desires, which arc the same. 
He is to himself a superman, on what grounds, 
except that he is a good mob orator, we do not 
discover. European teaching has robbed him of 
formal belief in his country’s gods, but - and here 
IS the great interest of the story - he remains an 
iclolator and a polytheist at heart. It is no longer 
gods or goddesses that he worships, but instincts 
and passions, and these he worships entirely for 
their strength. He inhabits a world of ideas like 
that of Wagner's Ring, in which an old mythology 
expresses the conflict of human forces, and in which 
there can be no harmony, but only a conflict with 
a survival of the strongest. That is the psychologi- 
cal basis of polytheism, as we sec clearly in this 
book. A harmony is not even desired, so we can- 
not say that it is despaired of. Nietzsche was in- 
stinctively a polytheist, the passions warring with 
each other being his gods; and in Hindu religion 
these passions have deified themselves imnicmorially 
and arc worshipped because they arc the strong- 
est things known to man. So Sandip is more pro- 
foundly and naturally a Nictzschean than Nietzsche 
himself. He, like the Germans, worships the pas- 
sions because really he is afraid of them, because 


they are his masters; and he lias power because 
he lives in a world that is ruled by fear. Nikhil 
puts it clearly in his indictment of the nationalist 
movement and its terrorism. 

The .slavery that has entered into oiir veiy bones 
is breaking out, at this opportunity, as ghastly tyr- 
anny. You have been so used to submit to domination 
through fear, you have come to believe that to make 
others submit is a kind of religion My fight shall be 
against this weakness, this airorious cnielty 

The story is of his fight against it, hampered by 
his own sense of justice and love of eountiy, and worse 
still by the fact that his wife falls under the spell of 
Sandip; her relations with him are given with the ut- 
most subtlety. He, like a born idolater, says, ‘All the 
fights of the world are really fights between hs^pnotic 
forces. Spell cast against spell noiseless weapons 
which reach even invisible larget.s’', and she is half, 
but only half, hypnotized by him. She sees at times 
his vulgarity, for she is heiself neither a fool nor a 
vulgarian nor a minx; but she is half in love with him, 
half with his cause; and to her, as to liiin, the two 
sometimes become one 

At the end the story grows confused; the coun- 
terpoint of the cause and the characters is lost in 
a mere muddle of both, and we are left hardlv 
knowing what has happened. It is, in fact, not an 
end at all but merely a stop; and we wish to ask 
a number of questions which the author does not 
answer. But this failure is only at the end; and it 
comes because expeciaiions so great have been 
raised. Besides, the book sets us thinking on our 
own account; it gives us the clue to a whole world 
before unknown to us; and, through that, to many 
things which puzzle us in our own woild. Hith- 
erto we have advanced in Europe because we have 
at least the desire for monotheism. In this book 
we sec a woild in which all the conflicting pas- 
sions and instincts of men cease to be valued by 
any standaid above them because they are dei- 
fied. Sandip can c ^11 any instinct of himself or the 
mob a God or a Goddess, and so can decline die 
task of valuing it. Its divinity is in its strength, 
and that divinity is really a deification of self or 
country, at any rate of “things as they are ’ From 
all these deified instincts there is no appeal, if 
only they are strong enough to gratify themselves; 
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and Sandip can make the n\ob do what he will by 
mythologizing his purposes. He can ^lap the name 
of a God or a Goddess on to any herd or personal 
instinct. There is the same process at work always 
in any appeal to mob passion in any age or coun- 
try; but with us ii is hindered by our monotheism, 
since with us there is one God above the passions. 
Himself the judge of them all. Sandip docs not 
really believe in his pantJieon; but he has inher- 
ited a mental habit from it which enables him to 
work on the feelings of other polytheists. It is the 
mental habit of the demagogue in all ages and 
countries; and he makes us understand that there 
can be freedom nowhere until mankind are con- 
sciously on their guard against their own idolatries. 
That is really the theme of the book, and it is the 
more interesting because in the main it is worked 
out in characters, not in propositions. 


19 June, 1919 

THE TIMES 

pllc.^iD) 

Secdon: IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN NEWS 
ITEMS 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore has sent a letter to the 
Viceroy of India piotesting against the measures 
taken by the government in quelling Punjab distur- 
bances and asking to be relieved of his knighthood. 


/ AugusU 1919 

THE CHURCH TIMES 

p9bi\V) 

THE MIND OF INDIA 

The Home and the World. By Rahindrajiath 
Tagore. (Macmillan, Sa.) 

ONE is probably justified in taking this novel as 
a symbolic picture of modern India; at any rate, the 
three principal characters, who in turn relate the story 
from their respective points of view, may well stand 
as types, even if this were :iot the conscious inten- 


tion of the author. They arc Nikhil, a Maharaja, 
Bitnala, his wife, and Sandip, a nationalist agitator 
of advanced views. The men, who arc both of them 
M.A.s. belong to the Indian mUlUgentsia; the woman, 
while retaining most of her native conventions, has 
absorbed a certain amount of Western ideas from 
an English governess supplied by her husband. The 
plot reveals the gradual alienation of Bimala from 
her husband, her infatuation for Sandip, her disil- 
lusion and repentance, and the tragic result of hei 
act of treachery. The central figure is Bimala, she 
may stand as typical of her native land, half eman- 
cipated from the bondage of ancestral traditions, 
easily infatuated by ideas, liable to be swept off her 
feet by blind enthusiasm for Swadeshi, a passionate, 
unstable and pathetic figure. Sandip Babu, the 
preacher of nationalism and Swadeshi, with his cry 
of Bande Mataram (“Hail, Mother!” the watchword 
of the nationalist movement) is an Asiauc representa- 
tive of that political philosophy of Bolshevism, Syn- 
dicalism, and Sinn Fein. Nikhil - well, Nikhil seems 
to stand to the ideals of the author himself; he is a 
Theist, but, above all, a philosopher sternly devoted 
to the service of that ultimate truth at which Sandip 
scoffs; he is a dreamer, something of a saint, a char- 
acter of much beauty but of little force, of infinite 
charity and patience, learning little of the wisdom 
of the serpent though he retains the harmlessness 
of the dove. Nikliil himself is a nationalist, and sup- 
ports the Swadeshi movement, but he stops sh^a 
of steps that will ruin his people by depriving them 
of necessary goods of Western manufacture. Sandip 
stops short at nothing save danger to his own skin; 
he is a most eloquent Babu, and a most unpleas- 
ant villain. When the Mohammedans rise and start 
burning and slaying, Sandip catches the North- 
bound train in corlsiderable haste, Nikhil rides out 
to quell the riot and gets his head broken. We are 
left with doubt as to whether he recovers and lives 
happily with Bimala once again or whether he dies 
in the cause of righteousness. Bimala, at the point 
where the story breaks off, had her luggage packed 
to go with her husband to Calcutta; whether she 
was ever in fact emancipated from the purdah and 
launched into the larger world also remains untold. 
It must be remembered that this novel is a transla- 
tion, it is written for an Indian public in the first 
instance; and it reveals a certain aspect of the soul 
of India with which we English shall do well to make 
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ourselves acquainted. Nevertheless, the great bulk 
of India is less truly represented by any of the pro- 
tagonists of the story than by Panchu the pedlar, 
with his starving children, living a life of grinding 
poverty, extremely punctilious about the caste of 
his aunt, and paying exorbitant sums to the Brah- 
mins for his purification after the death of his wife. 
It is superfluous to say that this novel of Mr. 
Rabindranath Tagore’s is written with great liter- 
ary charm and skill; it may stand on its merits of 
the tiresomeness of a political allegory. 

It IS interesting to compare this work of Mr. 
Rabindranath Tagore - he has recently abjured 
his knighthood - with that of Dostoevsky, not that 
there is any similarity between the two as artists; 
one might as well compare a cathedral organ to 
a flute the great Russian, moreover, has the 
background of a deep Christianity. But both are 
Orientals and their ideal of human excellence is 
in many ways the same. Nikhil has much similar- 
ity to Aloysha: both are types of patient goodness 
based on that theory of non-resistance to evil which 
IS so alien to the Western mind. Each has his 
levered teacher, though Chandranath Babu is a 
far lesser figure than AJoysha’s Father Zossima. 
Sandip may be matched in many characters in 
Les Possedes. But this is only to say that the Indian 
mind is closer to the Russian than the British, 
and closest, moreover, in the weakest qualities of 
the Russian rather than in its strongest. 


1' AiigiLst, 1919 

THE TIMES 

SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

Mr Montague states in a written answer that the 
title conferred on Sir Rabindranath Tagore has 
not been revoked as he asked in his letter to the 
Viceroy. 


11 October, 1919 

THE NEW STATESMAN 

p42-44(VV) 

THREE NOVELS 

The Home and the World By RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE. Macmillan. 6s. net. 

The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse By 
V.B.IBANZE. Constable. Gs. net. 

Mary Oliver. By MAY SINCIjMR. Cassell. 7s net. 

[only the relevant portion is reproduced] 

The best-intentioned of Indian civil servants will 
usually close a discussion on the possibility of social 
intercourse between English and Indian in India 
by saying. “Ah! you sec you cannot really know a 
man to whom you cannot introduce your wife. 
No Indian ever looks at a woman as wc do - he 
regads our freedom as a mere invitation to inso- 
lence.” No doubt the position of woman is the 
key to all social questions - though a man of one 
nation will mean his wife when he says “woman,” 
while a man of another race will mean his mother. 
That in India there arc grades of society where 
the treatment of women is a delicate, as consider- 
ate and yet as free as in any Euiopean country is 
shown in this remarkable novel of Tagore’s. Tagore 
is no more typical of Indian society and tradition 
than Mr. Bernard Shaw is of the Roman Catholic 
Church in England; he is radical, a heretic and a 
pioneer; but there is reason to hope that his views 
are spreading beyond the comparatively narrow 
circle directly ai'ected by the Brahmo Sornaj The 
two interests of The Home and the World are 
political and personal. There are only three char- 
acters that matter - Nikhil, his wile Bimala, and 
Sandip, the Swadeshi leader. Sandip is a direct 
aclionist, a man with real sincerity, but capable 
of great self-d'“f'eption and not above using the 
freedom which Nikhil grants him in his house 
to endeavour to seduce his wife. Nikhil has the 
strength of his belief in freedom. He does not 
tiust Sandip’s tyranny and more than the tyr- 
anny Swadeshi professes to fight; though he knows 
Sandip’s attitude to Bimala, he will not abandon 
his conviction that the purdah should be aban- 
doned. The drama between the two is told with 
great simplicity and absence of pose and pretenr \ 
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Biniala slowly realises the essential coarseness of 
Sandip's character, the vulgarity of his appeal, 
when she discovers that he has used her enthu- 
siasm for nationalism to gain her love she turns 
naturally to the sympathetic undrstanding of her 
husband Nikhil, in his serene confidence, his 
disbelief in force or noise, is like a character in 
a Russian novel: he has none of that aggressive 


competence which marks the hero in so much 
English fiction. 

Tagore writes in a frankly old-fashioned man- 
ner: his two protagonists tell their own stories, and 
there is no eflbn to fill the book with elaborate 
psychology - the reader can deduce that for him- 
self. ... 
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5 May, 1920 

the daily telegraph 

pllc4(D) 

PRINCE OF WALES THEATRE 
TWO INDIAN PLAYS 

An organisation such as the '^Indian Art and Dra- 
matic Society,*’ which exists for the purpose of fa- 
miliarising us with the art of another country, must 
always keep before it one most important princi- 
ple. It must give us the best, and under the best 
conditions - otherwise it only belittles the art it 
seeks to belaud. Sometimes in the past these spe- 
cial performances, under the auspices of the “East 
and West Union,’* have failed in this respect. They 
have given us work which was second-rate, or un- 
suitable for its purpose, or badly translated. It is 
therefore pleasant to be able to say of yesterday*s 
pKigramme that it was unexceptionable. It con- 
sisted of two short plays by Rabindranath Tagore 
(who is widely known in this country as a great 
poet), and both were full of dramatic force and 
moving inicresi. The first is called “Sacrifice,” and 
deals with that agelong and universal dispute be- 
tween Church and State. The King, by making a 
human decree that no more blood sacrifices shall 
be made to the goddess Kali, rouses the fury of the 
Priest, who declares that the goddess is insulted, 
and demands a sacrifice of kingly blood in expia- 
tion. But this attempt to overthrow the King re- 
coils on the Priest’s head; for in order to appease 
the goddess’s wrath the Priest’s own servant, a man 
of the royal caste, whom he loves, sacrifices him- 
self, and the Priest is left face to face with the re- 
alisation that his lust for the vindication of his goddess 
was in reality nothing but his own personal ambi- 
tion in disguise. It was all true, human, and mov- 
ing, and was told with all the dignity and the wealth 
of imagery of which the Oriental languages are so 
full. In the pan of the Priest, Mr. Frederick Sargent 
was excellent, up to a point; but he spoilt the whole 
cfiect of his work by allowing himself to rant most 
uncomfortably in his long invocation to the god- 
dess at the end of the play. Mr. Gordon Bailey was 


very good as the King, and Miss Miriam Lewes 
made a bcautilul and impressive Q^ueeii Miss 
Marjorie Gordon, as a beggar girl, sang very sweetly, 
and though she had not very much to do, yet the 
part - that there was of it called for both emo- 
tional power and technicpie, and she achieved a 
simplicity of method combined with an ellective- 
ness which suggests her present line of business, 
and try her fortune in “siiaight ’ comedy Mi Denys 
Blakelock also did well as the self-saci dicing sei\- 
ant. Mr. Henry Oscar gave a clevei thumb-nail 
sketch as the King’s vascillating bic^thei The sei - 
ond play, Chitra, ’ is a beautifully-ic)l<l story of 
how a warrior-princes, falling in love with a great 
soldier, begged from the gods for one year the gift 
of beauty with which to win hei heio. It is gi anted 
But the Princess Chitia finds when the yeai is 
gone that Prince Aijuna is tired of hei soltness 
and her feminine wiles; and ii is aftei all in hei 
own person that she wins his true and undying 
love. This play was splendidly cast, and called foith 
from Miss Moyna McGill as Cdnira and Mi Ion 
Swinley as Arjuna. 


6 May, 1920 

THE STAGE 

pl6(\V) 

THE PRINCE OF WALES’S 
AN IDIAN MATINEE 

The perfoi ”; uices given by the Indian An and Dia- 
matic Society, under the auspices of the Lhiion of Last 
and West, with Mr. Kedar Nath Das Gupta as zeal- 
ous hon. organiser, increase in interest and certainly 
in artistic achievement as their number grows, and 
this was show'll at the special matinee at the Prince 
of Wales’s on Tuesday, May 4, when was presented, a 
double bill of plays by Rabindranath Tagoie, “Sac- 
rifice” and “Chitra,” both of which have been seen 
before. It is to be repealed at Oxford on May 1 1, 
and other special matinees are being arranged to take 
place in such centres as Cambridge, Manchester, and 
Croydon. The motive of “Sacrifice,” it will be I'eniem- 
bered, if formed by the successful proliibition, by King 
Govinda, of sacrifices entailing the spilling of blood 
in the temples of Great Mother Kali, Goddess ol 
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Ever-changing Time, with mouth-lapping blood and 
alter adorned with skulls; and it involves also rapid 
conversion of Raghupati, a hitherto fierce and rigid 
Brahmin priest, who finally overthrows the image of 
the dreaded Goddess, inveighing against impotent de- 
lusions and the lies that sucked up life-blood. This 
rather sudden change in the charactei of a seemingly 
implacable priest, his speedy self-abasement, and the 
vehement declamation necessitated by the part were 
set forth firmly and with power by Mr. Frederick 
Sargent, pathetic also in the lament over that too- 
apt pupil, the lad Jaising, who, to avert the conspiracy, 
Alter V Throne, engineered by the Brahmin against 
the King, sacrifices himself as being, too, “of kingly- 
blood This youth was presented with admirable 
earnestness and sense of conviction by Mr. Denys 
Blakelock, a little finicking of tone, we thought; and 
his love, the beggar girl Aparna, the slaying of whose 
pet goat starts the action, was acted feelingly by Miss 
Marjorie Gordon, who also sang with taste the vo- 
cal portion of music specially composed by John H. 
Foulds, the orchestra being under the direction of Mr. 
F Edbrooke. The Humanitarian King, whose orders 
call forth the gibe, “Arc we to fall to the level of the 
Buddhists, and grant to animals the right to live?” 
and his childless and sacrifice-demanding Queen, 
Gunavati, were played ably by Mr, Gordon Bailey and 
Miss Miriam Lewes. Mr. Henry Oscar was good in 
a vein of semi-light comedy as the King^s brother, 
and Generals were contrasted excellently by Mr. 
George Sicilian and Nissankar H, Mendis. 

In “Chitra,” also produced by Mr. Miles 
Malleson, with Miss Katharine Herbert as stage 
manager, the title-role was sustained with sensi- 
tive and delicate art by Miss Moyna McGill, whose 
musical tones were used delightfully in the utter- 
ance of Tagore’s words fraught with poetic and 
luxuriant imagery. Maybe she did not indicate with 
sufficient dearness the difference between the valiant 
Princess of Manipur, brought up as a boy like 
Pinero’s Amazons, and the voluptuous creature 
endowed with incomparable flower-beauty for a 
year that she might gain the love of Arjuna, a 
warrior-prince, whom she causes to break his vow 
of celibacy. In this role Mr. E. Ion Swinlcy had 
also some beautifully-phrased purple passages to 
deliver, and his assumption of Arjuna was made 
sufficiently heroic. As Madana and Vasanta, the 
Gods of Love and Spring, shown seated at the 


sides of the tableau curtain, Mr. Oscar and Mr 
Skillan made impressive and dignified figures. Both 
plays gave keen interest to a large audience of 
Indians, and of those en rapport with the great 
Eastern Empire. 

9 1920 

THE OBSERVER 

pl0c5(S) 

Prince of Wales’ Theatre 

INDIAN ART AND DRAMATIC SOCIETY 

Having at his hand nothing more than “special mati- 
nee” tools such as two pairs of curtains and unlim- 
ited lightings, Mr. Miles Malleson contrived tp give 
so convincing a representation of Rabindranath 
Tagore’s plays, “Sacrifice” and “Chitra”, that one 
noticed the absence of scenery only to decide that 
very like vital could have been gained to the perform- 
ances by its presence. Both plays have been seen in 
London recently and need no description, but on 
Tuesday the casts of each differed in some respects 
from the casts on previous occasions. In “Sacrifice ” 
Mr. Denys Blakelock made a promising first appear- 
ance as Jaising, and Miss Marjorie Gordon’s singing 
of Mr. Fould’s song helped considerably in creating 
the atmosphere of the piece (which the orchestra did 
not by playing “Butterfly” before the curtain went 
up and “Samson” when it had fallen again). 

“Chitra,” the clear and delicate love allegoiy, 
was beautifully played by Miss Moyna McGill as 
the prince. The dark curtains here had the advan- 
tage of concentrating attention on the two actors 
and of gready heightening the effect of Miss McGill’s 
Indian boy’s dress with its flame of bright colour. 
Miss Mcgill looked magnificent in it, moving through 
each scene with a lithe grace of gesture and speak- 
ing the poet’s story with an effortless diction and 
beauty of feeling that together made up a perform- 
ance of strong charm-fascination. It is perhaps 
ungrateful,. in view of the pleasure that the play as 
a whole gave us to suggest that in the last scene 
both she and Mr. Swinley would have done them- 
selves more justice had they needed to place less 
reliance on the prompter. 
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27 July, 1920 

the times 

pllc5(D) 

SecdoBi NEWS IN BRIEF 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore wiU read a paper on “Some 
Songs of the Village Mystics in Bengal/' at Wigmorc 
Hall next Thursday, at 8.15 pm. 


11 August, 1920 

the times 

pl0c5(D) 

VICEROYALTY OF INDIA 

Dr. Rabindranath Tagore has promoted a memo- 
rial to the Prime Minister, which is now being signed 
by representative Indians, urging that steps should 
be taken to allay the spirit of mutual mistrust in 
India, which is growing perilously stronger between 
the European and the Indian. In this critical time, 
it is claimed, India need, at the helm a statesman 
of political wisdom and an exalted sense of right- 
eousness. 

In this connexion (the memorial says) the name 
that occurs immediately to us is that of the Indian 
Secretary, Mr. Montagu, who has earned the best 
of our gratitude and affection at a time of treat 
crisis, and whose services to the Motherland will, 
we are sure, be recognised in the history of the 
British Empire. 


23 September, 1920 

THE TIMES 

p7c6(D) 

SecfioBi IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN NEWS 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore has arrived in Holland, 
where he has been invited to lecture at the Leyden, 
Utrecht, and Amsterdam Universities. 


7 October, 1920 

THE TIMES 

p9c6(D) 

Section: IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN NEWS 

Rabindranath Tagore anived in I’ans on Tuesday 
from Belgium, accompanied by his son and his 
daughter-in-law. 


13 Moiember, 1920 

THE TIMES 

p9r2(D) 

TAGORE PLAY IN GERMAN 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT) 

BERLIN, NOV. 11 

Dr. Rabindranath Tagore’s new play I’he King of 
the Dark Chamber will be produced in Frankfiirt- 
on-Main on November 27. It is said ihai this is (he 
first occasion on which a long play by I'agore has 
been attempted in a European theatre. 


21 November, 1920 

THE TIMES 

pi lc6(D) 

Section: IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN NEWS 

According to Berliner lageblait, Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore intends to institute a German library at 
Shanti Nikeian, “So that India shall become ac- 
quainted with Gciinany," and to present for some 
charitable purpose in Germany a collection of lec- 
tures on religious subjects, which he delivered at 
his school at Shanti Nikctan. 



1921 

6 January, 1921 

THE TIMES 

p9c3(D) 

‘‘LEAGUE OF VAGABONDS” 

SIR R. TAGORE’S VISION OF A FELLOWSHIP 
OF MAN 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore, the Indian poet, has in 
a conversation with Dr. Fort Newton, expressed 
iiis view that the League of Nations is a league of 
robbers. 

It is founded on force it has no spiritual 
foundation (he says). Humanity is not yet ready 
for it. A new machine be of little advantage if it 
be run by the old power for the old ends. Or- 
ganisation is not brotherhood, and God cares more 
for a brother than He does for an empire. The 
great war was one of the blows of God working 
to break down our materialism, our selfishness, 
our narrow nationalisms. It made a dent, but 
only a dent, in the crust. Other blows will fall 
betimes. Until we learn to live together by the 
real law of our nature - the Law of Love -- a veil 
will hide the beauty and wonder of the world, 
leaving us to wander alone or struggle to get her 
in confusion and strife. 

In every land Sir Rabindranath finds men who 
seek the truth but they arc outcasts for the most 
part as Jesus was in his day. They arc the keepers 
of the soul of humanity. There is need of a League 
of Vagabonds, some kind of fellowship between these 
men of God. 

What is wiong with the world, in the poet’s 
view, is that it does not know the truth. “It has 
forgotten, if it ever discovered, that down below 
race, rank, religion, there is a fundamental human- 
ity - man as man - which is universal and every- 
where the same. I am a man of India so to my 
origin, training, and outlook, but I am a human 
being, a man of humanity. Humanity will be per- 
fect only when diverse races and nations shall be 
free to evolve to their distinct characteristics, while 
all are attached to the stem of humanity by the 
bond of love. All imperialism - except the imperi- 


alism of love ~ is wrong. It brings little nations and 
various races together, like chips in a basket, bui 
they do not unite, they are simply held togerhn 
There is no bond of union. 

“Hereafter my life and all that I have - which 
is only a little - is to be devoted to establishing 
first in India, and then elsewhere, if possible, a 
university in which the better minds of all laces, 
to whom we must look for leadership, may min- 
gle, and the culture of the East and the culture of 
the West may be united in fellowship. It is men o( 
world mind that we need, men of the spirit, who 
sec that we are all citizens in the Kingdom of 
Ideas. In this way, long after 1 am gone, when in 
the purpose of God the time does come for a real 
League of Humanity, there will be men large enough 
to sec the human race as a whole, who undci- 
stand that the good of humanity as a family actu- 
ally exists, and we shall not suffer such a bank- 
ruptcy of constructive faith and vision as we have 
in our day.” 


7 Apnl, 1921 

THE PALL MALL GAZETTE AND GLOBE 

p3c2-3(DE) 

India’s Poet Laureate 

India’s Poet Laureate - Dr. Rabindranath Tagoic 
has just returned from the United States after a 
lecture tour there. His stay amongst us is, I hear, 
likely to be short, as he has a number of lecture 
engagements on the continent. 

* * * 

Before Dr. Tagore leaves England he will give 
an address at the Shakespear Hut, which now 
serves as a hostel and union for Indian students 
in this country, and, thanks to the enterprise and 
energy of the secretary, Mr. M. N. Chatterjec, is 
becoming ihc centre of Indian Life in London 
The subject of the lecture, “Meeting of the East 
and West,” really represents Tagore’s present mis- 
sion, for he is stirring to reconcile the Orient 
and Occident. 
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the morning post 

p3c7(D) 

THE WEST IN THE EAST 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore on a Great 
Failure 

Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE, addressing a large 
audience at the Indian Students* Union and Hostel, 
Kepplc-strect, yesterday on the '‘Meeting of the East 
and West,” said he had lately paid a visit to the 
battlefields of France. The awful calm of desolation 
brought before his mind the vision of a huge de- 
mon. Something of the same kind of image was 
produced in his mind when he realised the touch of 
the West on Eastern life. The West came not with 
the imagination and sympathy that creates and unites, 
but with the shock of passion and the power of wealth. 
Western humanity had received a mission to be the 
teacher of the world. But the dominant collective 
idea in the Western countries was not creative. They 
were ready to enslave or kill individuals. The West 
had met the East. Such a meeting, in order to be 
fruitful, must have in its heart some great emotion 
of humanity, generous and creauve. The world to- 
day was offered to the West. She would destroy it if 
she did not use it for the great creation of man. 

The East was wailing to be understood by the 
Western races. The Western mind had not evolved 
an enthusiasm of chivalrous ideal that could bring 
this age to its fulfilment. The time had come when 
Europe must know that the forcible parasitism she 
had been practising on two great Continents must 
cause atrophy to herself. Modern politicians used 
the word “mandate” instead of the honest word 
“possession”. Western civilisation was of no benefit 
to native races. 


9 April, 1921 

THE NATION AND THE ATHENAEUM 

p49:50(W) 

A League of Spirit 

While the whole world is at war, it is some com- 
fort to hear even one voice, however still and small. 


persistently murmuring of peace. Amid the tur- 
moil and shouting one may still catch the quiet 
words of an Indian pleading the cause of under- 
standing, friendliness, and forbearance, as though 
they, and not devastating conflicts, were the most 
natural things in the world In such a spirit it is 
that Rabindranath Tagore has been moving, al- 
most silently, from country to country and from 
hemisphere to hemisphere, insinuating his con- 
ception of an International University. He has been 
received the kind of welcome that might have been 
expected for any Heavenly Visitant in the hell to 
which man has reduced mankind 

Suspected as a seditious agitator dogged by 
goverment spies, impugned by olTicial detraction, 
or at the best, scornfully tolerated as an impracti- 
cable dreamer, he has trodden the well-worn and 
dolorous path of the spirit. But wherever he has 
been, in Europe or the United States, that one voice, 
however still and small, has persistently murmured 
of peace, and by his conception of an International 
University he has endeavoured to clear one thin 
track towards it. 

The track leads up a Hill of Difficulty. At the 
outset it encounters the vast obstacle of official 
education imposed upon the Indian peoples by their 
English rulers. No one should make light of that 
system. It has given the “educated classes*' of India 
a common tongue, by which they can understand 
each other, no matter from what Indian race they 
spring. It has fastered the sense of Indian unity, 
and has enabled the educated Indian to move freely 
about the world. It was revealed to him the real 
wealth ol English literature, and the peculiarities 
of Englis.h morality and custom. So long as our 
great political writers were admitted into the offi- 
cial cuiriculum, it encouraged the growth of free- 
dom, and a belief in the advantages of self-govern- 
ment. But, after all; it is a relic of the complacent 
and self-satisfied Victorian age, when our states- 
men confidently expected that any people trained 
upon the English model would soon become as 
good as the English and what human being could 
hope for more^ We all know the result - the inevi- 
table result of a foreign culture imposed upon a 
race of widely different mind and habit. Some of 
us have known the educated Indian of twenty or 
thirty years ago - die sort of man who prided him- 
self upon his power of writing classical English, of 
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imitating the English in everyway, of composing 
verses in imitation of Swinburne or Shelley, and of 
pouring out English eloquence in the rolling peri- 
ods of Gladstone, or still more antiquated orators. 
Under the pressure of an education that alone 
promised success, many became separated in thought 
and language from their own people; like that great 
jurist, Rash Behari Ghose, for instance, whose death 
was announced the other day. So intimate with 
English literature was he his converse was a suc- 
cession of quotations; so endued with English po- 
litical thought that his speeches read like Pitt's; but 
he knew litde of his country's mind, and could hardly 
address his fellow-countrymen in his native tongue. 

Many of us have known that Indian whose 
mind was filled with fine passages from our po- 
ets and rhetoricians, and who poured out Burke, 
or Mill, or John Morley (not always to illustrate 
the consistency of the Secretary of State for In- 
dia), but in whom we felt that too much had 
been crammed by heart, and we missed the per- 
fect intimacy which comes only from the ances- 
tral mind and mother's milk. To the present writer 
it was a pitiful sight to see a true Indian poet, as 
Professor of Literature in the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, set to instruct Indian youths in the text of 
Tennyson's “Princess’* a work which the Indian 
tradition and whole aspect of life rendered them 
utterly incapable of discovering, not only such 
beauties as might possibly be found, but any sort 
or shadow of meaning. Lest we should be thought 
prejudiced against our system, we may quote the 
words of a highly educated Indian, thoroughly 
conversant with Western ways, both here and in 
the United States. Speaking to the Conference 
of All-India Students at Nagpur last December, 
Lala Lajpai Rai said : 

“You ought to remember that one of the greatest 
defects of the present educational system is that it 
enables you neither to think independently nor to 
act independently ... In my eyes honest patriotic work 
in road-repairing is infinitely superior to a Deputy 
Collector’s post ... It is not the principal object of 
life to seek a career or to be an academic animal. 
Anybody who can speak English well considers him- 
self to be an enlightened and great man. I have found 
many a fool among those who can read and speak 
excellent English. We ought to find the main pur- 


pose of life in education rather than see it in the 
fashion which places us upon a false pedestal." 

Similarly, Rabindranath Tagore himself writes 
of his own Western education that it made him feel 
like a tree not allowed to live its full life, but up- 
rooted to be made into packing-cases : 

"Mind," he continues in an unpublished pam- 
phlet upon his own school at Bolpur, "when long 
deprived of its natural food of truth, and freedom of 
growth, develops an unnatural craving for success, 
and our students have fallen victims to the mania 
for success in examinations. The definition of this 
success is to be able to obtain the largest number of 
marks with the strictest economy of knowledge. It is 
a deliberate cultivation of disloyalty to truth, of in- 
tellectual dishonesty, of a foolishness by which mind 
is encouraged to rob itself. But as we are made to 
forget the existence of mind we are supremely happy 
in the result. We pass examinations and shrivel up 
into clerks, lawyers, police inspectors, and die young." 

He shows that throughout India there is not a 
single University established in modern times where 
a foreign or a native-born student can properly 
become acquainted with the best products of the 
Indian mind. "For that we have to cross the sea 
and come to the doors of Germany and France.” 
He appears to forget that amazing structure which 
one used to call "Jumbo's Joss-house” at the top 
of the Board in Oxford. Or perhaps no one enters 
to seek the Vedio wisdom there. At all events, his 
complaint is natural, and because of this false ideal 
in a Western education imposed upon the Eastern 
mind - because of what Tagore elsewhere calls the 
"education of a prison-house” - various attempts 
have been made to restore the ancient Indian 
method in an extreme fulness. Such an attept may 
be seen in the Gurukula near Hardwar, just where 
the holy Ganges issues in purity from the moun- 
tains. There, under the rules of the stricter sect in 
the Arya Samaj, crowds of Indian youth remain 
for the sixteen years from eight to twenty-five, 
procted from the feminine presence, except for a 
mother’s visit once a year; almost without inter- 
mission studying the Sanscrit grammar (learnt by 
heart for eight years) and the Vedic scriptures; 
dressed, fed, and trained upon the simplest adcient 
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Indian lines. It was the same feeling of reaction 
against an alien method which prompted Mahatma 
Gandhi to declare at a public meeting in Mirzapur 
Square last January : 

“I am thankful to modern civilization for teach- 
ing me that if I want India to rise to its highest 
height I must tell my countrymen frankly that, after 
years and years of experience of modern civiliza- 
tion, 1 have learnt one lesson from it, and that is 
that we must shun it at all costs ... I am here to tell 
my educated leaders that my experience of modern 
civilization worked at its best told me in emphatic 
terms in the year 1908: 'God save India from that 
modern curse!’ 

Wc all know to what a height of influence that 
reaction against our Western mind has brought 
Mahatma Gandhi - an influence almost omnipo- 
tent now over Mohammedans as well as Hindus. 
Even men who do not agree with his policy of 
Non-Co-operaiion, admit his power and his spir- 
itual zeal. Rabindranath Tagore speaks of him as 
'‘the greatest of living men.” Lajpat Rai, speaking 
in Bombay upon his return to India last year, 
exclaimed, “I challenge the whole world to pro- 
duce another man like Mahatma Gandhi!” Most 
people recognize the power of the Non-Co-opera- 
tion doctrine. Nearly all feel the attraction of a 
method so extreme, so natural, and in appear- 
ance, so free from violence. In a letter to the Duke 
of Connaught last February, Mahatma Gandhi 
wrote : 

“The people have understood the secret and the 
value of non-violence as they have never done be- 
fore. He who runs may see that this is a religious 
and purifying movement. We are leaving ofT drink, 
wc arc trying to rid India of the curse of 
Untouchability. Wc arc trying to throw off foreign 
tinsel splendor, and by reverting to the spinning- 
wheel reviving the ancient and the poetic simplicity 
of life. We hope thereby to sterilize tlie existing harmful 
institutions.” 

This idealism has kindled the whole of India 
as no political teaching has kindled her before, 
not even in the Swadeshi lime of fifteen years 
ago. Mahatma Gandhi is a Jain, and as such is 


opposed to violence of any kind, and too scrupu- 
lous of life to kill the tiniest insect. Bui yet is not 
Non-Co-operaiion the Boycott, the “Sending 
to Coventry” upon an enormous scale in itself 
a kind of mental and moral violence? W'hat school- 
boy would not rather be battered every day than 
"barred”? To hold no communication with the 
ruling race is a vengeance more terrible than re- 
bellion and Rabindranath Tagore seems to show 
a truer zeal for peace and goodwill by founding 
an International University in which even the 
English will be welcomed among the other Eu- 
ropeans. The University is gradually growing our 
of the school which Tagore founded himself some 
twenty years ago near Bolpur, a hundred miles 
north of Calcutta, in healthy, beautiful, though 
barren surroundings, remote from the disturbances 
of towns. It is called “Shantiniketan, ' or “The 
Home of Peace,” and there the restless Europe- 
ans may slowly, and amid the natural scenes, 
absorb whatever may be permanent or of value 
to his own soul in the wisdom, music, anti arts of 
the Indian East, while unconsciously diffusing the 
best thought and mental methods of his home. 
Nor is the University merely an institute for books 
and learning. It co-operates with the villages 
around to cultivate the land, breed the sacred 
cattle, spine clothes, crush oil from the oil-seeds, 
and produce the few other pioducts needed here 
below by man. By man and woman! For women 
students are admitted on equal terms, an incal- 
culable advances for India, and Tagore's next step 
is to build one resident house for the men who 
will come ♦loni Europe, and one for women. In 
such an en t^ avour lies the way of peace. For, as 
he says, "the mission of education is to hrdp us 
realize the inner principle of unity m all the knowl- 
edge and activities of our social and spiritual 
beings.” 


16 1921 

SHEFFIELD WEEKLY NEWS 

p6c3(W) 

(The same news printed in The Morning Post, 9 April, 
1921] 
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20 ApnL 1921 

THE TIMES 

p9c6(D) 

Section! IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN NEWS 
ITEMS 


Sir Rabindranath Tagore who is at present staying 
in Paris will deliver a lecture in English on “an 
Indian Folk religion” at the Musee Guimet to- 
morrow. 


6 May, 1921 

THE TIMES 

p9c7(D) 

Section: IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN NEWS 
ITEMS 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore has been invited to visit 
Czecho-Slovakia, 


9 May, 1921 

THE TIMES 

p9c7'D; 

Section: IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN 
NEWS ITEMS 

Two lectures on May 7 by Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
in Geneva were well attended 


IH May, 1921 

THE TIMES 

p7c7(D; 

Section : IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN 
NEWS ITEMS 

A telegram from Hamburg states that Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore has arrived there with his family 
from Darmstadt. Sir Rabindranatli yesterday visited 


princess Bismark at Friedrichsruhe. He is proceed- 
ing to Stockholm in response to an invitation from 
the King of Sweden. 


21 May, 1921 

THE QUEEN 

p368(\V) 

SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

By EDWARD SHANKS 

SOME WEEKS AGO I remarked on this page that 
the reception in this country of Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore as an exemplar of Eastern mysticism was not 
without its comic side. Since then I have been inun- 
dated with corresp)ondence on the subject or, to translate 
the conventions of journalism into terms of ordinaiy 
truth, 1 have received one anonymous postcard ask- 
ing me what I meant by it. The suggestion was nor 
made at random or without warrant; and I am quite 
ready to explain what I meant by it. The appearance 
of two new ]x>oks by Sir Rabindranath makes a con- 
venient opportunity for doing so. These books are 
Glimpses of Bengal yiwd The Wreck (Macmillan; 7s. 6d. 
net and 8s. 6d. net res j>cc lively). 

* 4i * * * 

From the paper jackets of these books I learn that 
no fewer than twenty-one works by Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore, including seven volumes of poems and two 
novels, have now been produced in English. No other 
Oriental author, I imagine, has ever been translated 
to the same extent, or has been so well known and 
so much appreciated in England. When he made 
his first appearance in this country with Gitanjali an 
immense stir was set up. Here was a great poet, a 
poet of legendary greatness indeed, who was a sub- 
ject of our Empire and whose work was yet unknow'ii 
to us. In his own country he had a name of power, 
not only among the lettered, but also among the 
people. The boatmen of the Ganges sang his songs 
as they piled up aud down the river. His rhythms 
and his images and his philosophy had passed into 
the heart of his race. He had such fame as hardly 
and European poet ever wins. He was the product 
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of a people who were simpler, more sensitive, more 
truly cultured than ourselves. Through him the East 
oflered us a poetry broader and more universal than 
any we had ever known. It was an inspiring rumour, 
and everything that is romantic in the English read- 
ing public leapt to meet it; but it needs qualification 
III various ways. 


the mystical East. He is raihei one of the first results 
of the modem Europeanised education of the intel- 
ligent Hindu. It would be unfair to call him “the 
Babu Poet” because, foi English cais, that word is a 
term of amused contempt. But in India the Babu is 
not necessarily a comic figuie. The word denotes a 
cla.ss and a type, and to that type Sii Kabindianath 


In the first place, I am 
credibly informed that 
everything which has 
been said about his fame 
in Bengal is perfectly 
true. Boatmen on the 
river and peasants in the 
fields do sing his songs 
to accompany their la- 
bour Moreover, he is a 
good poet, and in other 
depaiiments of literature 
a very good writer. But 
if he is a typical Orirr 
ral poet, then the Ori- 
ent has nothing to ofler 
us that we did not know 
already, beyond a little lo- 
cal colour There is very 
little that is strange or 
disturbing in the work of 
Sir Rabindranath 

J'agore. Those who wish SIR RABlNDRi 

to be impressed by Autkor of "The Wreck'* 
, . (Mac 

glimpses of a life that is 
different from our own, 
by revelations of the East- 
ern mind which works in a way we can never 
understand, would do far better to go to Mr Kipling 
for what they want. It may, of course, be untrue 
that “East is East and West is West and never the 
twain shall meet.** This may be one of the delu- 
sions .that are never exploded because nobody who 
is not interested in tHeir maintenance has suffi- 



Klliott and h i ff 

SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

Author of " Thr Wreck ” and Climfsis of Bengal " 
(Macmillan). 

Fig. 29 Ths Qmoh 

21 May 1921. p38 


' ■■ ■ " ' - I belongs. In 1917 he pub- 

lished m English a volume 
entitled \Iy Reminiscences, 
and from that book I 
quote a couple of extracts 

Oiii literal y gods then 
wrrr Shakespeare. Milloii 
and Byron, and the quality 
in their woik stiired us most 
was strength oi passion In 
the social life of Kiighshincn 
passionate outbuists are kept 
severely in check, fji which 
very leason, peihaps, they 
so dominate then literature, 
making its tharac teiistir to 
bo the working out of ex- 
travagantly veheincnt emo- 
tions to an inevitable con- 
flagration .^i least, this un- 
controlled excitement was 
what we learnt to look on 
as the quintessence of Eng- 

fsiiiri, .aur., ' Ixfaturc Thf sp.ni 

TAGORE Bacchanalian revelry' 

hmfus of Bengal " of Europe found euiraiKC 

into our demurely well-bc- 
umon haved social woild. woke us 

up, and made us lively 

It was then the fashion in Bengal to assign 
each mail of letters a place in comparison with a 
supposed compeer in the West. Thus one was .he 
Byron of Bengal, another the Emerson, and so 
foith 1 began to be styled the Bengal Shelley This 
was insulting to Shelley, and only likely to get me 
laughed at 


cieni knowledge to do so. But I am inclined to 
believe that the mystery of Sir Rabindranath can 
be explained in another way. He is not a typical 
Eastern poet: he is not a messenger bringing to 
the materialistic West the unknown doctrines of 


Vci7 clearly the literature of Bengal, of which 
Sir Rabindranath is the most distinguished repre- 
sentative, is not an old and settled literature with a 
tradition of its own. but something new ansinp under 
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a foreign srinuiius And flic* srcrc( which hr here 
betrays was alwavs an open seciei, easily read in 
the pages of all his hooks 

* * m * * 

Ghmpsr\ of Bengal and 1 he Wark are no excep- 
tions The fust ol’ these books is a selection from 
letters wiiiieii between 1 88:“)- 1895. They are very 
good, but thev wdl not entitle the author to rank 
among the great letter -writer s of the w'orld because 
thev are too formal and too conscious. No one 
could guess with what pur pose these passages were 
written; and the young poet who composed them 
for familiar letters to his friends, if he did not in- 
tend them for publication, must have been practis- 
ing for works that were so intended. But they are 
vivid and delightful picture.s of little scenes here 
and there in the author’.s country. What strikes one 
about them however, is their peculiarly European 
tone Take this, for example ; 

Soinr evenings the post-masrer comes up to have 
a Lhat with me I enjoy listening to his yarns He 
talks of the most impossible things in the gravest 
possible mannri 

Vest ci day he was telling me in what great rever- 
ence jieople of this locality hold the sacred river Ganges, 
If one of their relatives di s, he says, and they have 
no means of taking the ashes to Ganges, they powder 
a piece of bone from his funeral pyre and keep it till 
they come across some one who some time or other 
has drunk of the Ganges To him they administer 
some of this powder, hidden in the usual offering of 
pan, and thus are content to imagine that a portion 
of the remains of their deceased relative has gained 
purity mg contact with the sacred water 

1 smiled as I remarked “This surely must be an 
invention “ 

He poiideicd deeply befoic he admitted after a 
pause “Yes, it may be " 

And he is European in what can be called only 
a somewhat Victorian style His humour is always 
the gentle playfulness of the “eminent Victorian” 
temporarily unbending, as when, after being caught 
in a storm, he mocks mildly the poetic fiction that 
"the hero with the picture of his lady-love in his 
mind can pass unruffled through wind and rain. 


No one could keep any face in mind, however lovely 
in such a storm he has enough to do to keep the 
sand out of his eyes.” One finds a similar note in 
The Wreck, which is a novel. The hero of this book 
the amiable Ramesh, is compelled by his father lo 
marry a girl whom he has never seen and whom 
he does not want to marry. He therefore closes his 
eyes at the moment in the ceremony when the bride 
is unveiled, and takes her away without having looked 
at her. The river-boat on which they are travelling 
is wrecked, and Ramesh finds himself on an island 
with a*young girl in the crimson dress of a bride, 
whom he takes to be his own and with whom he 
promptly falls in love. This foundation of the plot 
has in it elements which are sufTicienily un-Euro- 
pean; and yet the book is strangely Western in 
attitude and manner. And the description of Ramesh 's 
entanglement with the charming, cultured and el- 
egant Hemnalini whom he helped “with the phi- 
losophy for the B.A.” is nothing but late Victorian 
philandering with a late Victorian girl. 

***** 

Sir Rabindranath then is not a poet who brings 
us news from the East, but one who returns to us 
what we have already lent; and though he is un- 
doubtedly a good writer, yet his translated works 
do not justify the disturbance which was created 
when he was first intioduced to the English pubhr 
Very likely in the original they deserve, by splen- 
dours of language and rhythm which cannot be 
reproduced, the reputation he has gained in his 
own country. Bui his reputation in England was to 
a considerable extent the result of self-deception and 
unconscious humbug in his many trumpeters. It is 
worth recording that he himself has not, as he might 
have done, fallen a victim to this. There is a story 
which is told of a dinner given to him by a company 
of English admirers. One of them after the meal, 
cried, “Master, will you not sing us one of your beau- 
tiful mystical songs?” Thereupon the Master, in whom 
ignorant adulation had not destroyed a sense of hu- 
mour, foldecf his hands, cast up his eyes to Heaven, 
and sang in a lugubrious voice, while the English 
disciples swooned in ecstasy, one of rollicking and 
broadly comic drinking songs which he was accus- 
tomed to write in his youth. 
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the times 

p9c7(D) 

Section! IMPERIAL AND 
FOREIGN NEWS ITEMS 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore arrived in Copenhagen 
yesterday on his way to Stockholm. He gave a lec- 
ture on his own poetry last night, and will lecture 
to-day on Indian civilization at the University. 


24 May, 1921 

THE TIMES 

p9c7^D) 

Section! IMPERIAL AND 
FOREIGN NEWS ITEMS 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore, during a brief stay in 
Denmark, paid a visit to the Pliilosophcr H. HolTding 
and read a selection of his poems at the Copenha- 
gen Students' Club, first in Hindustani and then in 
English. The students subsequently organized a torch- 
light procession to Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s hotel. 
After lecturing at Copenhagen IJnivcisity yesterday 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore left for Sweden. 


31 Moy, 1921 

THE TIMES 

p9c7(D) 

Scctioa: IMPERIAL AND 
FOREIGN NEWS ITEMS 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore left Stockholm yesterday 
morning for Malmo on his departure from Swe- 
den. 


1 June, 1921 

THE TIMES 

p9c7(Dj 

Section: IMPERUL AND 
FOREIGN NEWS ITEMS 

Sir Rabindranath lagore has arrived in Berlin from 
Stockholm. He will lectuie at the Uiiivcii)iiy to- 
morrow on “'Ehe Soul of Iiului " 


3 June, 1921 

THE DAILY NEWS 

plcfifD) 

INDIAN POET IN BERLIN 

Girl Students Trampled on in Rush 
to Hear Tagore 

Our Own Correspondent 

BERLIN, Thursday. 

Scenes of ! enzied hero worship maikecl a public 
lecture giveu by Sir Rabindranath 7'agore lo-day 
at Berlin University In the rush for seats many 
girl students fainted and were trampled on by the 
crowd. 

So great was the enthusiasm which greeted 
Tagoic that the famous theologian Haniack, :.ho 
presided, has difficulty in obtaining order. A prom- 
ise that the lecture will be repeated tomorrow failed 
to satisfy hundreds of students who were unable to 
obtain admitia'.re to the lecture-room, and even- 
tually the police had to be summoned to eject them 
from the University. 

Tagore spoke in English on "‘The Soul of the 
Woods.” 
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18 June, 1921 

THE TIMES 

p9c7iD) 

Section: IMPERIAL AND 
FOREIGN NEWS ITEMS 

Sii Rabinclraiiaih lagurc, vvlio ha.s been lecturing 
in Vienna leaves io-da\ I'oi Prague and Paris. 


26 June. 1921 

THE OBSERVER 

pi5c4 Si 

TAGORE IN VIENNA 
A REMARKABLE SERIES OF OVATIONS 

(From Our Ov^n Correspondent.) 

VIENNA 

Rabindranath Pagore was the distinguished guest 
of Vienna for a couple of days. This city paid 
special homage to the famous Indian poet, who, 
accompanied by his friend and “apostle” 
Bomanyi, was received with great honours, the 
Government placing a nioK i-cai at his disposal, 
and giving a luncheon, at winch prominent dip- 
lomats and politicians were present. Some mem- 
bers of the Societ> of Friends took Tagore to 
the pool cjuarteis to acquaint him witli the misery 
prevailing in the Austrian capital, which he de- 
sired to sec. He was sorry to find that owing to 
the present financial str«iits, there is not a sin- 
gle prolessor of Indian science teaching in the 
Ihiiveisity of Vienna 

I cannot remember any living poet who has been 
leceived with such unanimous and profound rever- 
ence and praise by the Vienna public and the Press, 
or who has made such a deep impression by his 
personal appearance as this great Bengal writer and 
thinker. His books, propagandised by Germans, have 
only recendy found a larger circle of readers here. 
Ot his dramas, “ The Post Office” is known by its 
successful production by the “Theatre in dcr 
Josefstadi,” whilst the perfoirnance of “Chitra,” did 
not do full justice to the loftv spirit of the work. 


The latter will be produced next season at the 
“Raimundthcater." 

Rabindranath Tagore gave two lectures, one at 
the University and the second at the Grosser 
Konzerthaussaal, in both cases reciting to very dis- 
tinguished audiences and giving the proceeds to 
poor Vienna children and students. At the Univer- 
sity he read in English “The Message of the Woods.” 
rhe Indians were one with nature, he pointed out, 
but the Occident had lost that sense of oneness, 
even Shakespeare showed the great contrast be- 
tween Man and Nature. The Indians were search- 
ing for harmony, which was absent in Western minds 
Active loving-kindness was the Indians' end and 
vocation. I'herefoie they would again bring mental 
peace to mankind. In private conversation Tagore 
declared that he differed from European poets m 
not intending to represent the struggle of passion - 
his subject was tamed, ennobled passion. At the 
Grosser Konzerthaussaal Tagor'* recited a number 
of his poems in the native idiom first, and in the 
English version afterwards. Both were found very 
beautiful in sound, though practically nobody un- 
derstanding the originals, their remarkable hymn- 
like rhythms being much admiied. 

Tagore left for Prague, whence he proceeds ro 
Paris by aeroplane, placed at his disposal by the 
Czech Government. 


2 July, 1921 

THE TIMES 

pllc7(D) 

Sir Rabindranath fagore embarks foi India to-day 
at Marseilles in .the Morea. 


9 July 1921 

THE INQUIRER 

p368(W) 

SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE has addressed 
the following wise words to the Principal of his 
School at Bolpur on the subject of the Non-Co- 
opcraiion Movement: “The man who begins to 
erect a wall to block all the doors and windows 
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ot lus house caimoi be said to have any love lor 
his house. On the otherhand, the house owner 
^ho uses all possible means to get the light of 
iIk- day into all parts of his house really loves his 
house. When 1 found in the newspapers that 
Mahatma Gandhi was asking our ladies not to 
i^tudy the English language I realized that the 
riection of a wall round the country had com- 
menced. In other words, wc have begun to be- 
lieve that the way of salvation lies in our con- 
vening our own house in a prison! We have begun 
10 worship the darkness of our house by exclud- 
ing all the light of the outside world! We have 
foigotten that those who fotsake others and re- 
solve to remain insignificant are forsaken by God 
e.xarrly like those ferocious races who want to 
become great by attacking others.” 


1^6 1921 

PUBLIC OPINION 

pl99iW'; 

BONFIRE FOR TAGORE 

Rabindranath Tagore recently passed thiough Co- 
penhagen on his way to Stockholm to make his 
Nobel prize address. At the University he delivered 
a lecture before an immense audience, and was 
acclaimed by a torch-light procession of the Dan- 
i.sh students which started from Studentei foieningen 
and passed through the old city to the Hotel 
crAngleierre, where I'agore from a balcony ex- 
presseci his thanks for the unusual welcome. 

Finally the students made a bonfire of their 
torches in front of the hotel. This characteristic 
Northern greeting was especially beautiful in the 
summer evening, and made a visible impression on 
the Indian seer. 


2 September, 1921 

THE BIRMINGHAM MAIL 

p3c3tD) 

Section: CLUB AND SOCIETY GOSSIP 
Tagore in Germany 

I he most sensational book successes in America - 
such as tlie sale of more than 200,000 copies of 
Main Street” - are insignificant in comi^aiison with 
the present vogue for Rabindranath lagc^re in 
Germany (says the ‘Manchestei Guardian”). 

1 hat is the report brought home by a New Voik 
publisher who has just retuined fiom a European 
lour. When he was in Berlin Tagore's publishei 
had placed an order of 1,000,000 kilograms - more 
than 2,000,000 pounds - of paper foi his books/ 
That was enough for 3,000,000 volumes. 

The German people, acronling to the same au- 
thority, arc publishing and leading more books than 
ever before Treatises on philosophy, aii and reli- 
gion are at picsent fat out -selling works of fiction 
For example, Keyseiiing's “Das ReiseiagebiK h ernes 
Philosopher”, a bulky hook in two volumes, has 
sold ovei 50,000 copies Another book m special 
demand is SpenglcTs “Das unieigang des 
Abendlandes” 


5 September, ? I 

THE MORNING POST 

p3c3(D) 

UNION OF EAST AND WEST 

Indian Plays at Hampstead 

The Uni ui of East and West gave an open-an per- 
formance of IiidiJMi plays in the beautiful gareb ns 
of Lord Level huiine’s house at Hampstead on Sai- 
uiday afternoon. The plays selected were “The 
Farewell Guise,” an unpublished playlet by 
Rabindranath Tagore, “Kunala,” a sketch by Dhan 
Gopal Mukerji, and “Savitri, " a lyrical diama in 
two acts by K.N. das Gujita. 
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Tlu* firsi takes but a few nmuiies, and there are 
only iv\n speaking charaneis in it, Karha, son of 
the leaUiei ol the Gods, and Devavani, daughter 
of die teat hei of the titans. I'lie story is that the 
Crods and I'itans aie in constant feud Kacha, who 
liad come from paradise to learn the secret of 
immortality from the Titans, refuses to slay with 
Devayani. and as he takes his leave she pronounces 
a deadly curse against him. The piece was played 
ellectivelv by Mr. Henry Oscar and Miss Hazel 
Jones 

‘Kunala ’ leminds one of the story of Poiiphar's 
wife and Joseph, with a moie tragic sequel. I'he 
plot IS laid in 200 B.C. Apsara, a Greek Qiieen, 
and wife of the Emperor of India, is in love w'ith 
the Crown Prince Kunala. She is much younger 
than her lord, but her passionate entreaties are 
spurned by the prince. Enraged, she says he shall 
vield oi be blinded. He chooses the latter alterna- 
tive, and in her temporary absence he tears out his 
own eves. Miss Florence Buckton as the Queen has 
a pan which to Western ears seems rather crude, 
and she hardly appeared so abased as her woiks 
implied. Mr. Frederic Sargent was impressive as 
the Prince. 

“Savitn” is probably knowui to many. Adapted 
from the legend of the Mahabharata, it is the 
stoiy ol a Princess who, ^or love, gives up all, 
even though she knows that her lover can only 
live lor a year So great, howevei, is her love that 
she meets Death boldly as he comes to claim her 
husband, and by the fervour of her importunity 
she wins back life for the dead, despite the trials 
of her faith and love which Death imposes on 
her It IS a moving story, simple yet profound, 
with its universal theme the unspeakable self- 
sacrificing love of woman Miss Florence Buckton 
is a feeling and sympathetic Saviiri. Mr. David 
Bam, played thr husband adequately, and Mr. 
frederic Sargent made good use of his fine voice 
as Death. 


12 September, 1921 

THE TIMES 

p7c6(D) 

GANDHI’S FOLLOWING OUT OF HAND 

SIR R. TAGORE INSULTED 

(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS) 

CALCUTTA, SEPT. 9 

Bengal is more and more turning away from Mi 
Gandhi, who has had an interview' with Sii 
Rabindranath Tagore, the poet. The lattei is against 
the boycott of Western education and cloth. Ihe 
result of the conference is a strictly guarded secret, 
but followers of Mr. Gandhi had biiini foreign cloth 
in front of the poet's house Many Bengalis con- 
sider this act to have been di^n^' with a view tu 
insulting the poet. 

Mr. Gandhi addiesses fiv'e and six publu meet- 
ings daily in Galcurta 

Mahomed Ali, w'ho is also here, is expecting lo 
be arrested hourly. He has cautioned the ( towds 
not to be violent when he is ancsied, adding that 
many Europeans owe him then lives "11 I ilcsiied 
violence (he said) it would have been a hot day to- 
day to many Europeans." 

BOMBAY, SEPT. 9 

Mr. Gandhi, writing in Young India, says that 
non-cooperators must wash their hands clean ol 
complicity in the Moplali ac ts of violence. The mis- 
guided Mopiahs, he asserts, had rendeied a dis- 
tinct disservice the sacred cause of Islam and 
Swaraj. 

In another article, he says he hopes the rumour 
of the impending prosecution of the Ali biotheis is 
untrue, for “no two men have so siicressfully re- 
strained Mohammedans as these two patriots He 
maintains t4at prosecution would mean the inten- 
tion to strangle the ever-growing Galiphale agita- 
tion and amount to a direct challenge to Indian 
Musulmans, indeed to the whole of India, since the 
Caliphate is an Indian question and not merely a 
Mahomedan grievance. He urges the people to en- 
dure the gravest provocation for the sake of religion 
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and country, and to refrain from anger if the Alis 
arc incarcerated. 

“We have (he adds) dared openly to desire and 
to prepare the end of the existing system of gov- 
riiimcnt, and have challenged the administrators 
to do their worst. We must neither be surprised 
nor angry if they treat us seriously and take up the 
challenge. They must some day take us at our word 
and pul us to the invited test.’’ 

The whole tone of the article is intended to be 
pacific, but it suggests that Mr. (iandhi is extremely 
apprehensive of coming events, and obviously does 
not believe that the masses excited by him are capable 
ol obeying his exhortations to calmness. 


‘JO October, 1921 

THE BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE 

p8r3iD) 

Section: Books of the Day 

Tagore Poems 

T he reputation of Rabindranath Tagore, like that 
of Robert Browning has sufTered from a section of 
his readers who have made him a cult, and by 
extolling his more elusive and baffling work, dis- 
courage the general reader. However, in “THE 
FUCjITIVT.” (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.), the proportion 
of poems which present difficulty to Western read- 
ers is small, and most of the book is quite repre- 
sentative of Tagore’s genius. One of the best tells 
of an ascetic to whom jealous gods sent a girl to 
serve him. But she thought better of it and left • 

For years he sat alone till his penance 
was complete 

The Lord of the Immortals came down 
to tell him that he had won Paradise 
“I no longer need it,’* said he. 

The God asked him what greater reward 
he desired 

“1 want the girl who gathers twigs." 

Another fable-pqcm, which is quite delightful, 
tepresrnts an artist “a man Who had no useful work 
only vagaries of various kinds” sent by mistake to 


the wrong Paradise - "one meant onl> foi good, 
busy soul ” Short dramas and ly lies compose most 
of the book, and theie is a prayer, which is smi|)le 
beauty and tanks with those of R L S. 


23 October, 1921 

THE OBSERVER 

p5c 2 S 

“THE FUGITIVE” 

Rabindranath Tagore's "The Fugitive ' (Macmillan, 
7s 6d. net) consists of work w'hich we imagine iR'longs 
piincipally to his early period. When will publish- 
ers and translators (there is no tianslatoi's name 
given) leain that their first duty is to give the date 
of the work ol a loreign anthoi -* The love-poems m 
this book are not maiked by any c hai actenstics 
which were not already found m “The (iaidenei ’*, 
and the rathei verbose language is not, m Faiglish, 
counterbalanced by any beauty ol ihytliin T he little 
plays which are inteispersed m the lyiical |)()rms 
are very various in meiit TTiev all have bievitv 
and a certain dignity ol form, one is ecjual to the 
best Tagore has given us m the past "Aina and 
Vinayaka’’ is a tragedy ol religious bigotiy .Aina, a 
Hindu girl and a Brahmin, has imniied a 
Mahcjinmedan, and alter Ins death in battle she 
meets Vinayaka, hei father, and Rama, hei mothei 
The play consists simply of the patents upbi.iiding 
and Ama’s orfence, and finally ol hei death, but it 
is written wi T intense simplicity, and the way in 
which the father gradually leases his aiigci as Ins 
w'ife’.s increases is veiy powerlullv shown 


2^ Octobei, 1921 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE 

p8t 4^D) 

“TRIAL BY LUCK” 

NEW TAGORE PLAY PRESENTED BY 
UNION OF EAST & WEST 

One of those little fables whuh are tnie of any 
nation and any state of civilisation is told with a 
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simplicity juul thaim cliaiactcristic of its author in 
“ 'Enal by Luck, ' a new play by Rabmclrariath Tagore* 
presented at the VVigmore Hall on Saturday night 
by the rnion of East and West. 

It showed Miss Maty Summer as a Princess, 
Ram Kalvam, who was eveiything that was virtu- 
ous and good anil generous an Indian l^dy Boun- 
tiful. 

Her seivant Klnri (Miss Katherine Herbert) 
was jealous ol hei, and lancied it would be easy 
enough to be giai ious with nothing to do and the 
possession of eveiything that the heart of woman 
could desire So Lakshnu (Miss Margaiet G 
Mitchell) the Goddess of Luck, ananged that they 
should change places. Of course Khiri turned out 
just as cross-grained in the Princess’s place as she 
had been as a seivant, and when the princess her- 
sell turned up in humble guise was as rude to her 
as I'ould be 

Eamiliai as the theme ol place-exchanging is, 
Tagoie manages his “proveil) ' with the most deli- 
cate skill, and without piessing home loo forci- 
bly (for u IS not wholly tiuei the moral that jeal- 
ousN IS needless, that all rests w-ith chaiacter, and 
that good loilune is often a suiei tiial than ad- 
vei sitv. 

OLD SANSKRIT ROMANCE 

riie lagore play was followed by an English trans- 
lation ol the old Sanskrit lomance, "Malati and 
Madhava " written by Bhavabliuti in the eighth 
centuiy Lius old play has been desciibed as “the 
Sanskiit Romeo and Juliet,”’ btit though it tells 
the usual Sanskrit love stoiy with a happy end- 
ing, Its poetic ijuality is not equal to that of 
■‘Sakuntala 

It has, however, r|uiie a clevei double plot of 
two love atlans, with young love tiiumphant in each 
case against eldeily iivahy, and with one of the 
young men mas(.|ueiading as a bride to save his 
lady tiom unwflcome nuptials. “Malati and 
Madhava ” is especially mteiesting in view of its 
incidental contiasis between Buddhism and Hin- 
duism, and Its sidelights upon the question of hu- 
man sacrifice. Miss Maiv Sumner played Malati, 
the heroine, with hei (3ld \\i coniiade. Mi Einest 
Milton, for lover. 


24 October, 1921 

THE DAILY TELEGRAPH 

p4i 5(D) 

WIGMORE HALL 
TWO INDIAN PLAYS 

It is a niattei of serious doubt whether the pei- 
forrnances of Indian plays which the LInion of Last 
and VVVst arrange from time to time are really woith 
the pains and the money expended on them. Expe- 
rience of these productions shows increasingly that 
we do not get in the English versions anything of 
the quality, which makes them to be acclaimed on 
all hands as literary masterpieces in their oiigiiial 
tongue. Lhai “Malati and Madhava ” written by 
Bhavabhuti in the eighth century, really deserves to 
be called the “Hindu Romeo and Juliet ’ we aie 
not in a position to deny. But we aie entitled to sav 
very positively that the English translation ol the 
play has no right to be mentioned in the same 
breath with Shakespeaie’s woik There aie certain 
similarities in plot, but then dozens of chief maga- 
zine stories have been wiiiten on the same iheiiie 
The plot matters little, the language much. And 
Bhavabhuti's presumably beautiful language is seived 
up to us in hailing blank vcise (juite devoid of poetiy 
Imagine Shakespeare making a charactei resolve 
to “expatiate on the merits ’ of Romeo to J^^lici' 
That is the kind of thing we get quite uiiasharnedlv 
put before us 'as a fair translation of a poet whose 
work has lived for centuries. Unless a moie worthy 
version than this can be obtained, it is really little 
use to engage a distinguished cast of actors and 
hoj>e for the best; the worst is quite ceitain to happen 
“'IVial by Luck,"” by Rabindranath Tagore, whuh 
preceded the longer piece at Saiui day's perforin- 
ance at the Wigmore Hall, is a simple little lair\ 
tale on the Christopher Sly model Lhe Goddess 
of Luck makes a piincess’s grumbling servant hei- 
self a princess, and so teaches her that nobility nl 
nature at^d the reverse depend on charactei and 
not on position; then the seivant, in humbled mooil, 
finds herself once more a servant. The little play 
has enjoyable moments; but it would be betiei still 
in sioiy foim. 

As to the acting. Miss Mary Sumnei did excel- 
lently as Malati (Juliet;, and also as the princess in 
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(he shorter play. She achieved 'a depth of sincerity 
equalled by nobody else, and her rnake-up was really 
convincing. In most of the cast the efTcci of Indian 
clothes was to make the actresses look startlingly 
and uncompromisingly English. Mr. Ernest Milton 
acted strenuously as Madhava (Romeo), and Mr. 
Wilfred Fletcher did well as his friend. One rather 
upsetting detail was the “steep and rickety” flight 
of steps which provided a second exit from the make 
shift stage. After Miss Winifred Oughton (who dis- 
played a pleasant touch of humour in her first part) 
had fallen down then, and Mr. Milton had fol- 
lowed her example, it became impossible to keep 
our attention on the play owing to our sympathy 
with the unfortunate performers and anxiety as to 
whether they would hurt themselves. But all was 
well. The evening passed off somehow without any 
casualties. 


24 October, 1921 

THE SCOTSMAN 

p2cr)(D) 

THE FUGITIVE. By Rabindranath Tagore. 7s. 
6d. net. London: Macmillan. 

Prose in form, the pieces in Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore’s new volume can be adequately described 
only as poetry. Some are translations, such as the 
lines from the Hindi songs of Juanadas. Some are 
dialogues, so intensively cultivated as to become 
miniature dramas, in which legendary Indian kings 
and queens and priests and warriors figure all the 
more impressively because they are nebulous and 
vague. The piece named in the title is arhyihmical 
ode that seems to address the spirit of the universe 
as an Eternal Fugitive outstripping in countless 
emblems of urgency the aspirations and imagina- 
tions of a lover in persiut. All are characteristic of 
their writer, both in their intrinsic merits and as 
remarkable achievements in English by an Oriental. 


26 Ortoher, 1921 

THE DAILY MAIL 

p5c 5(D) 

Section: BOOKS AND THEIR WRITERS 

TAGORE’S NEW POEMS 

As a poet Rabindranath Tagore has coiK|ueird 
Europe as well as India In every Geiman bexjk- 
shop, as well as in the ScaiKlinavian couninrs, there 
are rows of his books. His new one, ‘The Fugitive" 
(Macmillan 7s fid), is likely to be as waiinly wel- 
comed and as lovingly tieasuied as any These 
rhythms are almost all of them shot ihiough with 
imaginative beauty; they conjure uf) haunting im- 
ages; they enhance the mystery and splendour of 
life. Here is all exquisite silhouette 

riie water is dumb, the h.iinbous are (i.arkly still, 
a wristlet tinkles against the w'ntri-|ai bom down 
the lane 

Row no more, but fasten the boat to this liee 
foi 1 love to look of this land 

The evening star goes d(jwn brhiiid the temple 
dome, and the palloi of the iiiaible lantling haunts 
the dark water 

Belated wayfarers sigh, for light from hidden win- 
dows is splintered into the darkness by mieivening 
wayside trees and bushes Still that wristlet tinkles 
against the waier-jar, and retieating steps rustle from 
down the lane littered with leaves 

The night deepens, the palace lowers loom spet - 
irc-likc and the town hums wearily. 

Row no more, but fasten the boat to a tree 

Let me seek rest in this strange land, dimlv lying 
under the stars, where darkness tingles with the tin- 
kle of a wristlet knocking against a water-jai 

The advantage of this “free" poetry is that it 
sounds equally well m any language, so u be de- 
cently iianslaicd. 
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2 November, 1921 

THE MORNING POST 

pnc2(D) 

INDIAN PLAYS AT CAMBRIDGE 
Union of East and West 

(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

CAMBRIDGE, Tuesday 

The Society known as the Union of East and 
West made a pleasant invasion of Cambridge to- 
day for the purpose of performing at the Guild- 
hall a series of Indian plays, rendered into Eng- 
lish. 'Fhe aim of the Society is to bring fuller 
understanding of the spirit of the Orient to the 
Occident, and though one may doubt their claim 
that their cause, “when realised, will bring uni- 
versal brotherhood and permanent peace among 
all nations,” one cannot fail to appreciate their 
earnest endeavour to present the poetic drama 
of India in a form which we can understand and 
appreciate. 

It is appropriate that the Society should en- 
deavour to extend its sphere of activity to Cam- 
bridge, for the University is without doubt pre- 
pared to admit that, in i*ic mass, it fafls to un- 
derstand the character and aspirations of the ever- 
present body of Indian native students. It requires 
great courage, indeed great confidence, to take, 
say, a dialogue of Rabindranath Tagore and turn 
it into English verse and present it to an English 
audience. The company who came to Cambridge 
to-day were lacking neither in courage nor skill; 
but it was impossible for them to preserve the 
true spirit of the native plays, which had already 
wilted before the test of Anglicisation. 

In the afternoon the first piece was “The Fare- 
well Curse,” by Rabindranath Tagore. It is a duo- 
logue full of Tagore’s wonderful lyrical sense, but 
through Mr. W. Oughton, as Kacha, the son of 
the Spiritual Teacher of Gods, and Miss Stella 
Wilkinson, as Devayani, the daughter of the 
Teacher of the Titans, tried hard, one felt that 
would have given better understanding and greater 
pleasure if read quietly by one’s owm fireside. 


AN ARTISTIC SUCCESS 

The second play, “Savitri,” adapted from the leg- 
end of the Mahabharat, had all the beauty of every 
legend of every country which has been presei'ved 
through the ages. The appeal of Savitri, the beau- 
tiful Princess, to Yama, the god of death for the life 
of her husband, was the one artistic success of an 
otherwise rather forlorn afternoon. Mr. Campbell 
Fletcher, as the great god, brought a beauty of diction 
to his lines which even the vagaries of a limelight 
could not destroy. 

An amusing sketch, the Maharani of Arakan, 
written by that master of comedy, George Calderon, 
completed the afternoon programme. It contained 
the well-worn ingredients of the fairy story, a prince 
in disguise and a fugitive princess. Its undoubted 
success was due almost entirely to the acting of 
Chandra Nath, who brought the true Indian spirit 
of enjoyment of a good but simple jest into an 
amusing situation. 

AN INDIAN ROMEO JULIET’ 

“Trial by Luck,” a comedy by Rabindranath Tagore, 
was the first play presented in the evening. Around 
a simple story of charitable pnnccs.s, misguided maid, 
and Lakshmi, the Goddess of Luck, is woven the 
universal truth that good works bring their own 
reward. The acting was on the whole quite good, 
and both the principals. Miss Katherine Herbert 
as the maid and Miss Mary Sumner as the prin- 
cess, spoke their lines well and with proper appie- 
ciation of their spirit. 

Another legend from Bhavabhuti, “Malati and 
Madhaba,” which we arc told is the Indian Romeo 
and Juliet, followed in seven episodes. Here, it must 
be confessed, came disappointment. This was not 
entirely the fault of the company, foi the story was 
difficult to follow, and the limited illusion possible 
with such meagre scenery and effect made it difil- 
culi for the audience to realise the atmosphere ol 
so romantic and so foreign a play. T he acting was 
uneven, and it was unfortunate that such consider- 
able and audible reference to the prompt-book was 
necessary. Miss Mar^' Sumiiei was again very pleasing 
in the principal part. 
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3 J^ovember, 1921 

the CHRISTIAN WORLD 

p9(\V) 

Sectioni NOTES BY THE WAY 

The question, how far is Rahindianath Tagore a 
Christian, is answered in a decisive way by Mr. E. 
J. Thompson in his book on the poet publislied by 
the 0?dbrd Press. Mr. Thompson writes with full 
knowledge, not only gathered from books, but from 
personal intercourse with the author of Gitanjali, 
“His father was the least Christian of the Brahmo 
leaders. The poet repelled the suggestion that he 
had been influenced by Christian thought in writ- 
ing Gitanjali, by saying that he had never read 
the Bible a confession helps to explain the re- 
markable thinness of his essays on Christ.” And 
yet, though this is true, is liol the whole truth: “Nev- 
ertheless”, continues Mr. Thompson, who is Prin- 
cipal of Wesleyan College, Baiikura, “Christianity 
IS in the air of India, and Rabindranath has not 
escaped its influence. What is best in Gitanjali is 
an anthology from the ages of Indian thought and 
brooding; but it is the sun of Christian influence 
that has brought these buds into flower.” 


7 Noi ember, 1921 

THE ABERDEEN DAILY JOURNAL 

p2c6(D) 

PROSE POEMS BY TAGORE 


THE FUGITIV'E. By Rabindranath Tagore. Lon- 
don- Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

NO other Oriental author has been translated to 
the same extent, or has been so well known and so 
n\nch appreciated in Britain as has Tagore. In his 
own country Tagore has a name of power, not only 
amohg the lettered, but also among the people. The 
boatman of the Ganges sing his songs as they ply up 
and down the river. His rhythms and his images and 
his philosophy have passed into the heart of the race. 
Yet to our mind Tagore is not a typical Oriental 
poet - not a messenger bringing to the materialistic 


West the unknown docirines of the mysiiral East 
1 his latest collection ol his piose-poems conxrys lailiei 
the impression of a personality which is one of the 
finest results of the modern Europeanised edutaiion 
of the intelligent, refined, and high-bred Hindu Tlie 
same splendour of language and ihythm wluch maiked 
his other work marks these new pieces. The rhythms 
of almost all of them are shot through with imagi- 
native beauty; they conjuie up haunting images that 
enhance the splendoui and mystery ol life. .Some of 
them are translations, such as the lines from the 
Hindu songsjanadas Some are dialogues, miniatme 
dramas markcfl by beauty and a certain dignity of 
form. One of the best of these is “Ama and Vinayaka”, 
a tragedy of religious bigotry. Ama, a Hindu gill 
and Brahmin, has married a Mahommedan, and 
after his death in battle she meets Vinayaka, her 
father, and Rama, her mother Ehe play consists 
simply of the parents’ iipbraitlmg and Aina's de- 
fence, and finally of hei deaili The rest aie h)ve 
poems and lyrics, beautiful ihyihni and m diction 
One, the title piece, is a ihythymical ode, that le- 
minds one faintly of Keats’s “Ode to a Checian Urn,” 
in which the poet accesses the spirit of the umveise 
as an Eternal Fugitive outstripping the as|)iiations 
and imaginations of a lover m persnit 


11 November, 1921 

THE IRISH TIMES 

p2c 3.4(D) 

TWO EASTERN POETS 

The difTerence between the seventeen-syllable Hokka 
of Japanese poetry and the interminable epics of 
India seems too immense to be bridged over the 
one clear, precise, a picture fixed in a few strokes foi 
all lime; the other as mysterious in its outlines as 
vague in its philosophy. Yet, in spite of the special 
difference, he who reads Yone Noguchi and I'agore 
will find many points of contact Each loves the moods 
of nature and c ach has the quick imagination that 
can fix a picture for ever in a few simple words - as 
art that, save foi a few examples in Coleridge, seems 
to have died in Europe since the Greek anthology 
was written. A love of childhood is apparent in both, 
and in each dwells the mystery of the beyond. With 
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poets of such a world-wide reputation it is necessar\' 
to say that in each there is the perfect finish of art 
and a inasteiy of language that is remarkable in 
those writing in a foreign longue. 

Yet the art is difTereni, the outlook on the world 
IS subtly varied, and the Indian is nearer to West- 
ern art, revealing the common source of stock. The 
an is less self-conscious, the creator has merged 
himself in the thing created. Noguchi appeals to 
stand and look at his picture. Take the poem of O 
Hara San. The maiden for whom the boy broke 
the branch of cherry-blossoms : 

"Speaking no word, ran away as a breeze, 

Leaving behind the silver evening moon, 

And hid from me in the shadow of a pine-tree.’' 

The piece is, like many others of the same type, 
perfect with finish of Japanese painting. Yet put be- 
side If one of Tagore's the feiiy-boat plying be- 
tween the two villages facing each other across the 
narrow stream, "The water is neither wide no deep, 
a meie break in the path, like a break in the words 
of a song across which the tunc gleefully streams. 
The ferry-boat piles between, age after age, from 
seed-time to haivesf." Tagore giopes for the mean- 
ing of things, he is seeking the spiiit behind the veil. 
It seems to be this spirit of seeking that gives the 
title of this collection of little allegones, little pic- 
tuies, bits of drama. "The F igitive" wanders now as 
a lover, now' as the beloved, now as a seer, and al- 
ways as a poet, "following the stars to where day 
breaks behind the hills.” Ever before him another is 
n>ing, whose footsteps only can be traced. 

Noguchi in those of his poems which are not 
purely Japanese has been much influenced by Walt 
Whitman’s outlook on natuie, on life, and on reli- 
gion. This was almost inevitable in the case of a 
Japanese who has spent much of his life in the United 
States. His rhythm (for rhyme has no part in his art) 
is learned in the same school; his language is re- 
markably rich and descriptive. Tagore borrows from 
no one. None reading his work can tell from what 
storehouses he has drawn. He recalls, as we have 
said, the Greek anthologists. There arc passages when 
we think of Wordsworth: "In the days when the 
rutunin light shimmers on the mellowing cars of 
rice, I seem to remember a past when my mind was 
everywhere, and even to hear voices as of playfel- 


lows echoing from the remote and deeply-veiled past." 
There is, too, a passionate love of wild nature that 
echoes of Shelley; yet he is unique. In depth of tlioughi 
he sounds where the Japanese has never reached; he 
has scaled the heights and plumbed the depths where 
everything that is best in the thought and religions 
of the world has its dwelling-place. 

"The Fugitive”. By Rabindranath Tagore. Lon- 
don: Macmillan, 7/6 bet. 

"Selected poems of Yonc Noguchi,” London: Elkin 
Mathews. 12/- net. 


15 Noiembefy 1921 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

p5c3(D) 

THE FUGITIVE. By Rabindranath Tagore. 
London: Macmillan and Co. Pp.200. 7s. 6d. net. 

As one volume of Mr. Tagore's poetry is succeeded 
by another, it becomes increasingly clear that their 
encompassing emotional mood, their fundamental 
tone or colour, has, at least for us Western readeis, 
far more significance than any details of incident or 
concern. We well remember the delight with which, 
now many years ago, wc read his '‘Gitanjali.” There 
message was remote, it was often strange or unintel- 
ligible, but the refined, melodious, incense-laden piose 
in which it was delivered had the perfect appropn- 
ateness which is the hallmark of an. We have since 
idylls, tales, dramas, and even lectures of Mr. Tagore’s, 
and have recognised that in whatever he does the 
same refinement, the same melody, the same incense 
are interfused, and the result has been that we have 
more and more lost the power of distinguishing one 
of his themes from another. "The Fugitive" has a 
pattern which we do not remember to have seen, in 
any previous work. It is, as it were, woven of three 
threads: the first a thread of personal soliloquy, the 
second of allegorical dialogue, the third of popular 
lyric. All are no doubt exquisitely interrelated, so 
that the meaning of each is enhanced by its place 
among the rest. But we must admit that wc have not 
ourselves been able to distinguish these niceties. We 
tresure the volume as we treasure a Persian carpet 
or a Japanese print; the colour is good, but we do 
not understand the thoughts of those quaint figures 
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boating or fishing in the sunlight or the rain. Or 
better, we may compare the effect of Mr. Tagore’s 
verse to that Ossian, where in the cloud and dark- 
ness by the King’s grave on the cold hillside we 
seem to join in the whole world’s lamentations and 
to forget what king is dead. This is not to say that 
in reading “The Fugitive” we have not encountered 
many gleams and jewels of visionary beauty; Mr. 
Tagore’s work is never without them. But as we know 
his incense more we like it less. It is as if the spirit 
of poetry came befoi'c us muflled and veiled. Hap- 
pily, there are rents in the veil, through which air 
enters and radiance streams forth for our refresh- 
ment and delight. 

17 Novmber, 1921 

THE BRITISH WEEKLY 

pl60(W) 

THE FUGITIVE* 

No one could say to 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore, 

^^You grow correct who once 

tvith raptnre writ.” 

Book after book comes from him with the same 
even rapture, expressed in melodious prose. This is 
as characteristic a piece as any from the present 
collection. “Take your holiday, my boy; there are 
the blue sky and the bare field, the barn and the 
ruined temple under the ancient tamarind. My 
holiday must be taken through yours, finding light 
in the dance of your eyes, music in your noisy shouts. 
To you autumn brings the true holiday freedom: to 
me it brings the impossibility of work; but lo! you 
burst into my room. Yes, my holiday is an endless 
Ireedoni for love to disturbe me.” There is variety 
in this book. Stories, dialogues and songs alter- 
nate. Some have a more Indian flavour than oth- 
ers. Perhaps the pieces which make most impres- 
sion on the mind arc the least ambitiou.s, the least 
niystical, those in which details are noted and sim- 
ple emotions chronicled; however slight in texture, 
they have the real note of charm. 


•“The Fugitive”. By Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
(Macmillan, 75. 6d. net.) 


17 Novembejy 1921 

THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 

pl8(W) 

TAGORE’S IDYLLS 

The fugitiie. By Rabindranath lagnrr 
{Macmillan 7f 6d. net ) 

Those to whom Rabindranath Tagore as yet 
only a name will do well to make his acquaintance 
in these graceful idylls. The famous poet of Bengal 
has a definite place in contemporary English lit- 
erature, for no one, English or Indian, so success- 
fiilly handles that difficult medium which we may 
call (for want of a better name) piose poetry. A 
facility tending to monotony and boredom is the 
besetting peril of prose poets. Heretical as some 
may regard the opinion we have always had to 
struggle with an incipient yawn in reading William 
Morris’s latei romances in this vein Tagore es- 
capes the danger His language is exquisite, his 
touches of Eastern colour give the effect of a series 
of dainty pictures, and the whole is vitalised by 
keen spiritual insight and human feeling His slightest 
love songs reveal the depth and delicacy of his 
perceptions. 

When wc two first meet my heart rang out in 
music “She who is eternally afar is beside you foi 
ever.” 

That music is silent, because I have grown to 
believe that my love is only near, and have forgoiien 
that she also far, far away. 

Music fills the infinite between two souls 'Hus 
has been nuifiled by the mist of our daily habits 

On shy summer nights, when the bieeze brings 
a vast murmiii out of the silence, 1 sit up in my bed 
and mourn the great loss of her who is beside me 
1 ask myself, “When shall I have another chance to 
whisper to her words with the rhythm of eternity in 
them^” 

Wake up, my song, from thy languor, rend this 
screen of the !. .miliar, and fly to my beloved there, 
in the endless surprise of our first meeting' 

Three facts emerge from this little fragment. It 
is unquestionably poetry, despite its setting as prose. 
It is a page of genuine experience from the book of 
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human love. Thirdly, ii contains a hint, elaborated 
in other poems, that “love ’ in Tagore’s sense con- 
cerns more than a given pair of lovers. lo Tagore 
it is what “that Lady Beauty’’ was to Rossetti, an 
ideal towards which body, spirit and nature are alike 
yearning consciously or unconsciously. 

If Tagore’s gentle, all-tolerant creed seems at 
limes too orientally vague to the English reader, 
there is still enough concrete beauty and pathos to 
make good the poet’s claim to that title. Take this, 
from the poem on a dead wife: 

My mind tried to console me .. 

“Hoh do you know?” I asked lost to the world?” 

It is always on the solid foundation of our com- 
mon human experience that Tagore builds up his 
delicate structure of spiritual values. 


18 JS'ovembeT, 1921 

THE NORTHERN ECHO 

p4c6lD; 

TAGORE’S “THE FUGITIVE” 

The great Indian poet’s new volume contains po- 
ems, dramas, songs and pai Abies, some of these 
being translations, and in this, as in other respects, 
differs from Sir R. Tagore’s preceding books in 
character. 

One of the stories is of a young god who came 
to the earth to learn the secret of immortality (a 
surprising adventure in itself), and who fell in love 
with his teacher’s daughter. His life’s work triumphed 
over his love. Two storyettes show up the futility of 
revenge. There is a tragedy of the king who sacri- 
ficed his only son at the bidding of Ritvik, the high 
priest; and there arc delightful parables such as 
those of the riigged villager (page 135), and the 
idle painter (page 165). 

Lovers of the early Indian poet Kabir, will cherish 
the beautiful story of his compassion which they 
will associate with Tagore’s own talc of the mother 
and son in his volume “Fruit-gathering. ’’ Of death 
Tagore writes: “The mercy of death works at life’s 
core, bringing it respite from its own foolish per- 
sistence. The stormy sea is lulled at last in its rock- 


ing cradle; the forest fire falls to sleep on its bed of 
ashes.” Later on, he dwells upon, the pain and 
mystery of this great happening; in his story of an 
orphan boy (page 60). 

Many beautiful sayings occur in the book; e.g.; 
“Music fills the infinite between two souls. This has 
been muBled by the mist of our daily habits.” 

“Calumny dies of weariness dancing on tongue- 
tips. Do not drive it into the heart to gather strength.” 

“I looked at the dust by the roadside. There was 
a tiny flower among thorns. And I cried “The world’s 
hope is not dead!” 

At the close of the volume is this prayer: 

“Give me the supreme courage of love, this is 
my prayer - the courage to speak, to do, to suffer at 
“Thy will, to leave all things or be left alone Strengthen 
me on errands of danger, honour me with pain, and 
help me climb to that difficult mood which sacrifices 
daily to Thee. 

“Give me the supreme confidence of love, this is 
iny prayer - the confidence that belongs to life in 
death, to victory in defeat, to the power hidden in 
frailest beauty, to that dignity in pain which accepts 
hurt but disdains to return it ” 

- (Macmillan and Co., 7s. fid. net) E.E.T 


19 November, 1921 

THE SATURDAY REVIEW 

p5B8-589(VV) 

MOONSHINE FROM THE EAST 

The Fugitive, Poems, By Sir Rabindranath Tagort 
Macmillan. 7s. fid. net. 

The Traveller's Tale. By Clifford Bax. Oxford. Blackwell. 
5s. net. 

[only the relevant part of the review is reproduced] 

MYSTICISM and the Orient have from long use 
become hazily synonymous in the popular mind. 
Any type of second-rate pseudo-metaphysics, par- 
ticularly if tricked out in glib rhythms, can mas- 
querade as “mysticism,” just as any point all the 
way East, and a long way South, of the Ural 
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Mountains, is held to lie in tliat intensely psychic 
region, the “Orient.” Now that all things oriental 
arc deemed on that account to be mystical, we 
need a Nietzsche to prepare a new evaluation of 
values in the literatures of Eastern origin, when 
every platitude will lose its barrenness and every 
commonplace become pregnant with esoteric sig- 
nificance. It is not that writings of such poets as 
Tagore satisfy yearnings for a mysticism withheld 
by Occidental literature. Suggest to the yearners a 
stiff dose of Boehme or an evening with the ‘Pro- 
phetic Books.’ Conceive the horrified liftings of the 
whites of eyes. We are prepared sympathetically to 
consider that the word matters little compared with 
what lies behind the word; but accepting Tagore in 
this sense we have rarely encountered even one 
moment’s flash of that astonishing vision which, 
like the Northern Lights, heaves and burns across 
the pages of William Blake; he leaves us fatigued 
therefore by an attitude more profitable in the so- 
lution of magazine problems than in the reading of 
his poetry. At times we cannot disguise our suspi- 
cion that the mystic, like one of Tagore’s dream 
girls in his new collection of poems, ‘The Fugi- 
tive,” is looking in our face and saying . . , “Noth- 
ing . . nothing whatsoever.” 

Of course even nothing, said by Tagore, is sure 
to be said very smoothly, very felicitously; and his 
songs become a sort of ghost clad in rich and solid 
raiment, suggesting positively Defoe’s delightful Mrs. 
Veal, who returning to the earth she had lately 
abandoned, almost allowed herself to accept a cup 
of tea. 

You arc the first break on the crest of heav- 
en’s slumber, Urvashi, you thrill the air with 
unrest. The world bathes your limbs in her tears; 
with colour of her heart’s blood are your feet 
red; lightly you poise on the wave-tossed lotus 
of desire, Urvashi; you play for ever in that lim- 
itless mind wherein labours God’s tumultuous 
dream. 

It is the richness of this raiment which is the 
characteristic of Tagore; he scatters his metaphors 
with a lavish hand, unwilling that his humblest 
noun should go forth naked and unadorned. His 
technique, in fact, is simply an imaginative elabo- 
ration of metaphor; not utilized however to make 


the picture more vivid to the eye, for his meta- 
phors are associations rather than descnpiions 
Occasionally they reach beauty, but usually they 
slide like skating-beetles along the smooth levels 
of the obvious. ... 


26 November, 1921 

THE YORKSHIRE GAZETTE 

p4cb(D) 

[The same review published in Noithern Echo on 18 
November, 1921] 


2 December, 1921 

THE NORTHERN WHIG AND BELFAST 
POST 

p9c2(D) 

SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S 
NEW VOLUME 

THE FUGITIVE By Rabindranath 'fagore London 
Macmillan and Co., St. Martin’s Street 

Rabindranath Tagore it is understood that he pre- 
fers to be thus styled has many English-speaking 
readeis. He is one of the very lew distinguished 
imaginative wiilcrs of Asiatic nationality whose works 
have attained a vogue in the West How far he has 
been inllu^uccd by European literature is an inter- 
esting que..uon. To the superficial reader the little 
dramas, or rather dialogues and prose poems - the 
term is an objectionable one, but there is no other 
that can well be substituted for it - in his new vol- 
ume may seem to be entirely exotic products, yet 
credible that his studies in other literatures can have 
had no effect upon his own compositions. “The 
Fugitive” and many of the companion pieces seem 
to have more in common with the rhapsodies of Celtic 
authors than with anything else that is published in 
the Occident. One is more than faintly reminded of 
“Fiona Macleod” as one reads but the resemblance 
is confined to a very few passages - chiefly to those 
in which natural phenomena arc drawn upon to il- 
lustrate the author’s meaning. For one seldom is 
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permitted to escape from an atmosphere which is 
nothing it not tropical. “Ama and Vinayak” is more 
direct than the bulk of the contents of the volume. 
It is indeed, a ver>' powerful miniature drama, deal- 
ing with the strong mutual antipathy between 
Mahomedans and Hindus. Ama, a Hindu woman, 
meets on a field of battle her father Vinayaka, who 
has slam her Moslem husband. The old man re- 
proaches her; she glories m what he regards as her 
shame. Then comes her mother, Rama, who is more 
bitter against Ama than her father. The body of 
Jivaji, the young Hindu to whom she had been 
betrothed, and whom she jilted to marry the man 
of her choice, lies near. Rama points to it and bids 
Ama sacnfice herself according to the hideous Sutee 
lite Vinayaka’s heart softens; he speaks gently to 
his daughter - *‘Go back,” he says, ‘‘to your son, to 
your own nest darkened with sorrow.” But Rama is 
implacable. She declares that ‘‘a daughter’s infamy 
stains her mother’s honour,” and calls on the sol- 
diers who are at hand to “light the fire and sur- 
round the woman,” In vain does Vinayaka bid the 
men to free Ama. Sullenly they murmur, “She is 
the widow of our master,” and Rarna scornfully bids 
them to ‘ keep this old man under control!” And 
the poignant playlet ends with Aina’s ringing chal- 
lenge “1 defy you, mother! You soldiers 1 defy! 
for liirough death and love I win to freedom.” 


4 Dei ember, 1921 

THE SUNDAY TIMES 

p9t2(S,» 

TWO EASTERN SINGERS 

^‘Thc Fugitive^. Rabindranath Tagore. 
(Macmillan. Is. 6d.) 

^^Sclcctcd Poems.’’ Yonc Noguchi. (Elkin 
Mathews. 12s.) 

These two volumes may well be lead together. They 
arc written by poets who have a singular mastery 
of the English tongue; one of them is a Bengali, 
the other a Japanese; they use dilTercnt rhythms, 
and have diflerent themes, but they are alike of the 
East, Eastern. No reader will fail to hear many 
unconscious echoes of poetry familiar in the West; 


in the “Selected poems,” for example, there is one, 
“O Hara San,” which begins “It was many and 
many a year ago,” and has lines like these:- 

Oh, how the wind blew fanning me 
With a love that was more than earthly love 
In a garden of the cherry blossom 
Of a far-off tale you may know 
By the fairy name of Nippon. 

No one can forget “Annabel Lee,” which begins 
with the same line, and has some of the same rhythm. 
If one were to listen in English literature for the 
notes which are heard in Tagore, who is, of course, 
entirely independent and original, it would be wis- 
est to return to Traherne, or, on some sides of her 
art, to Christina Rossetti. But this is only to say 
that there is no very precise boundary in poetry 
between East and West: there is something the poets 
share from whichever quarter they enter the East- 
ern City. 

Linking East and West 

None the less, these poems arc Eastern. The Japa- 
nese poet, who is also a professor of English Lit- 
erature, has a valuable essay on the differences be- 
tween Eastern and Western poetry. He claims 
Wordsworth as the first Easterner of English Lit- 
erature; this can only be made good on one prin- 
ciple of selection; “his clear and guileless eyes went 
straight into the simplicity that joined the universe 
apd himself into one.” This is, indeed, true, but 
there he is far removed from pantheism of Japa- 
nese poets. And some of the distinctions claimed 
for Japanese poets seem to belong to the secret of 
all poetry. “When our great poets of Japan write 
only of a shiver of a tree or a flower, of a single 
isolated aspect of nature, that means that they arc 
singing of infinity from its accidental revelation.” 
This is finely said; and though they arc always failing, 
they never desist from seeking. The poet, moreo- 
ver, declares that “we should hope that the West- 
ern poets would forget their passion and intellect 
to advantage, and enter into the real poetical life 
born out of awakening from madness”; is probably 
the old difference at the root of it between the East 
and the West - between the life of contemplation 
and absorption in the East and the life of energy 
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and restless rebellion in the West. And in the end 
we may hope with this fine poet that there may 
come a time when, as another says 

East shall sit down with West 
and Wrst with East 

With the many exquisite pictures in the poems of 
Yone Noguchi it would be easily possible to fill many 
columns; one only can be given. The Japanese are 
great lovers of children, and they must have a place 
in their heart for cradle songs like this: 

Sleep my love, your way of dream 
By the fireflies shall be lighted 
That 1 gather from the heart of night. 

Your father is off, good night. 

To buy the honey from the stars 

I'he city of stars is away a hundred miles. 

Rut by the dawn he will teiutn 
Riding on the horse of the dawn, 

For you, with a dream as big as the sun 

All the wonder! ul mystery of Japan is in the 
liackground of these gentle and pensive poems. 
“Mistborn Kyoto like a dream half-fading,” the pa- 
goda bells, the cherry blossoms the moo-lantern 
am d the westafia, and in such a haunted world the 
anger lost in reveries and reflecting upon the eter- 
nal mysteries. 

A Mystic World 

In “The Fugitive” the lovers of Tagore will not be 
disappointed. He has all his powers still undimmed. 
Indeed the poet never, in our judgment, has surpassed 
this, his latest work. It is as all his poetry is most var- 
ied on theme and yet almost always in the same key. 
He, too, is Eastern in his manner of response to nature 
and to humanity and to God. Evei'ywhere the reader 
is in the presence of a mystic world, with eternity in 
its heart. We can never read far in Tagore without 
coming upon the ford of a river and the boat cross- 
ing in the twilight; or Upon the road or the mysteri- 
ous house; it is a world of shadows, and at any turn 
there may open glimpses of the reality for which the 
Eastern seers for ever hunger. With one lyiic we would 
leave this book, which will not be unworthy to stand 
with “Gitanjali”: 


Sirangr ways has my guest 

Hr roiiies at times when I am unprepared, ^et 
how tan I refuse hiin^ 

1 watt h all night wiili lighted lamp, he siavs awa\, 
when the light gor« out and the room is hair he 
(-omrs rlaiming his seat, and tan I keep him waiting^ 

1 laugh, and make meiry with friends, then sud- 
denly 1 start up, for lo' hr passes me by m soiiow, 
and I know ninth was vain I have often been a 
smile in his eyes when my heait arheri, then I knew 
my SOIIOW w.is not leal 

Yet I nevei r ompl.iin when I tin not understand him 

I his IS the pine mystic siiaiii 

E.S. 


8 December, J92I 

SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH 

p4c')!D) 

ORIENTAL PROSE-POETRY 

“In the night the song came to me, but von weie 
not there It found the words for whirh I had been 
seeking all day Yes, in the stillness a moment ailei 
dark they ihiobbed into music, even as the stars then 
began to pulse with light, but yon weie not there 
My hope was t(^ sing it to you in the morning, but 
try as I might, though the music tame, the words 
hang back, when you were beside me “ 

This .. a lypual example of Rabindranath 
'Fagoic’s style in “The Fugitive” (Macmillan; 7s. 
6d.), oi indeed one might say in any of his previ- 
ous books, for fagore has evidently realised that to 
be a success in England one must fix on a certain 
style and never vary it 

One may perhaps be paidoned for getting tiled 
of this soit of thing, which anyone with an Oricnially- 
poetuai mind can do - and which, as a matter ol 
fact, is becoming overdone. There is no doubt that 
Tagore does it very well, and that his first books, 
“Giianjali” and ‘The Crescent Moon”, were wel- 
comed according to their deserts, and probably here 
are many readers who are quite ready for ‘‘more 
Tagore.” but, for pur own part, when we feel in- 
clined for this kind of literature, we prefer the Psalms 
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of David; iherc is more dignity in them, less vague- 
ness, and more ihythm. 


10 Dfcnnber, 1921 

LEYTONSTONE EXPRESS AND INDEPEND- 
ENT 

p0c3( W' 

THE FUGITIVE 

(Macmillan) 

Literature has been greatly enriched by the works 
of Rabindranath Tagore and his latest contribu- 
tion IS of excellent standard. “The Fugitive’ will be 
eagerly read by all lovers of poetry, and the lines 
will well repay them. 

The wonderful imagery and ornate language of 
the East is well known, and it is brought to its 
fullest power and expression by this master. 

Philosophy and wisdom is woven into the work. 
We will give two quotations as indicators of the 
natuie of the poems. 

“Love, in the centre of the circling war-dance of 
light and dark, yours is that green island, where the 
sun kisses the shy forest shade and silence is wooed 
by birds' singing ’’ 

In the prose poem”Kach and Devayani” - the 
latter, who is the daughter of Kach’s instructor, 
falls in love with her father’s pupil. When Kacha is 
about to return to paradise, he tells Devayani that 
his gratitude can never die. 

Devayani replies: 

“Gratitude' Forget all, Do you only remember 
benefits^ Let them perish. If after the day’s lesson in 
the evening solitude, some strange tremor of joy shook 
your heart, remember that - not gratitude. If, as 
someone passed, a snatch of song got tangled among 
your texts or the swing of a robe fluttered your stud- 
ies with delight remember that. What! benefits only! 
And neither beauty nor love nor ...?” 

Wc will leave the reader to discover the other 
gems that lie in profusion among the leaves, and 


many a Joyous hour will be spent with the lilt and 
rhythm of these verses. 


10 Dtcembff, 1921 

THE NOTTINGHAM GAZETTE 

p2c5(D) 

MACMILLAN AND GO. 

A number of admirable gift books for adults are 
among Messers Macmillan's publications. Thus ad- 
mirers of the Indian poet. Sir Rabindranath Tagore, 
will delight in “the Fugitive ”, characterised by mu- 
sic, allegory, and symbol of an alluring and haunt- 
ing kind. (7s. 6d.). It is in the author’s well-known 
free-verse style, a form which has been described as 
particularly suitable when the poet wishes to express 
his conceptions at their earliest and most charming 
stage. 'Fhe volume comprises short drama, lyrics, 
and translations, all ol which will delight those to 
whose the mystic strain makes appeal. 


12 December^ 1921 

THE WESTERN MORNING NEWS 

p2c6(D) 

THE POETRY OF PROSE 

The mystic. Oriental poetry of Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore has an ever increasing cult. His latest crea- 
tion is a collection of stories and sketches in metrical 
prose and in the exalting language and sentiment 
which have made the poet's world famous. “The 
Fugitive” (Macmillan and Co. 7s. 6d.) reveals some- 
thing of the wonder faith and transcendental moral- 
ity of India and the East. No one can absorb it with- 
out realising that the ethereal virtues and conception 
arc tawdry and new. They arc born in the realms of 
vastness and^twe. In the songs of Janadas the poet 
asks the bird why it sings only to the boundless sky, 
and not in the nest where all its pleasure is stores. And 
the messenger of the heavens answers “While I rested 
within bounds I was content. But when I soared into 
vasincss 1 found I could sing’'. 
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14 December, 1921 

the GLASGOW EVENING TIMES 

p3r3(DE) 

Secdoni BOOKS OF TO-DAY 
Dusted with Gold 

“Our life sails on the uncrossed sea, whose waves 
chase each other in an eternal hide and seek 

“It is the restless sea of change, feeding its foam- 
ing flocks, to lose them over and over again, beating 
its hands against the calm of the sky 

“Love, in the centre of this circling wai dance of 
light and dark, yours is that great island, where the 
sun kisses the sly forest shade and silence is wooed 
by birds* singing.” 

Here is one of the themes, and one of the most 
clearly defined, of “the Fugitive” (Macmillan), the 
latest prose poem of that great Indian, Rabindranath 
Tagore. Not merely clothed in genimy language, 
but having its being in choice words and sought- 
oui phrases, the Fugilwc’s soul is a cycle of poetic 
thoughts to the technique of the poet’s words as 
ether is to matter. To declare arbitrarily that any 
passage typifies the whole poem is as superficial as 
an attempt to label by a stock phrase the subject of 
the poem. There are lyrics, translations, episodes 
as intensely dramatic as a Hardy or a Browning 
poem, visions as suggestive of eternity as a haikai. 
They arc beautiful by themselves; but infinitely more 
beautiful in their setting. Their content is a whole 
fabric as satisfying as an Eastern rug, and, like such 
a rug, leaving something, not imperfect but incom- 
plete. And perhaps for the same reason. For the 
wistfulness of the poet never grasps the realisation 
of its own desire. 

There may be a woman in the case, as there is 
in the poem, or as in the poem, the woman may 
be the symbol, always feminine, always elusive of 
the unattainable desire; no, nor unattainable, but 
when grasped it always has less body than it prom- 
ised. Tagore is a tender lover. He touches with 
mysterious cloudy gold whatever he loves; and he 
is a great lover, a capacious lover, and a true man; 
but always he searches out the simple truth and 
idealises his desires. And since the days when his 
child poem, “The Crescent Moon,” cthcrealised 


for youthful Indians and the rest of us that mys- 
terious wonder and serious play of childhood which 
R.L.S. chanted in his “Child’s (harden of Verses, ’ 
he has continued to wonder at the beauty and 
longing and wisdom of childhood. .And he reads 
in childhood the type of the human race, the chihi 
of sad, beautiful, incomplete but desirable nature 
So, to the sect, the idea of an apparently little 
thing is often more valuable and moie clocjuent 
than much fine gold 

WJ.W. 

17 Decembei, 1921 

THE INQUIRER 

p702(W) 

Thompson (EJ.) RABINDRANATH TAGORE; 
Oxford University Press. 112 pp., 2s. 6d. 

This handy volume m the ‘Heritage of India' se- 
ries, should be carefully noted. Tagore’s peculiar 
genius can not be ap^prcciated in all its variety, 
strength and weakness apart from the story of his 
life. The author, who is the principal of the Wesleyan 
College, Bankura, shows himself an unusually en- 
lightened student of the man and his writings; and. 
while evidently approaching the subject from a 
Christian point of view, he is broad in sympathies 
and understanding, fo those of us who have spe- 
cial interest in the Brahrno SomaJ movement the 
book is 'valuable and highly illustrative .An excel- 
lent portrni is given 


17 December, 1921 

THE NATION AND THE ATHENAEUM 

p472(W) 

AN AMERICAN LETTER 

[Only the fiisi foiu paragraphs are cited] 

Now that the lectuie sea.son is at hand one looks 
around to di.scover what European celebrities the 
Bureaus have captured for the season 1921-2. So 
far, no outstanding personality has been announced, 
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that Maxitiiilain Harden is coming is rumoured 
and denied. Strauss is coming, but Stmuss, ol course, 
IS for concert liall and not for the lecture platform. 

It IS curious how few' European lecturers leave 
a good memory behind them how few of them 
w'juld meet with a response upon a return visit. I 
sav this without reference to the distinguished lec- 
turers who were here last year and year before - 
G.K. Chesterton, Rabindranath Tagore, W.B. Yeats, 
and Lord Dunsany. In the short space of their visit, 

1 think, they do not come to understand the terms 
on which they are received. Why do a thousand 
people in half a hundred cities come to hear me? 
The European lecturer asks himself. He either makes 
up his mind that w-hai he has to say is tremen- 
dously impoitant, or else that the American audi- 
ence is ready to be uncritically appreciative of the 
European show' has something to tell them. If he 
takes cither point of view he misses the mark. The 
American audience does not like to be talked to be 
a person with a supencrity complex, and it is not 
at all uncritically appreciative. 

The first thing to understand about the public 
that the European lecturer tomes into touch with 
IS that It has an intellectiuil humility - I cannot 
believe that any other people have this rare and 
beautiful trait to anything like the same extent as 
the Ameiicans have it. With their intellectual hu- 
mility, however, there goes a real cnticism: the women 
and men who go to hear the European celebrity in 
the niid-Wcstern city with the outlandish name are 
excellent judges of what constitutes a lecture. They 
have heard a diversity of lecturers. The men know 
how to speak m the Chambci of Commerce and in 
the Rotary Club; the women know how to address 
then own busy and excellently run organizations. 
Such people know whethei one can or cannot lec- 
ture, or whether one has oi has not a lecture to 
give. They listen and they take in what is said - 
that is where their intellectual humility is evident, 
but they have made their judgments. 

There is one thing, unfortunately, that is likely 
to make the Americai» public unsympathetic to a 
European lecturei - that is the suggestion that he 
favours some cause not populai in the newspapers. 
Americans are timid about causes. Last year 
Rabindranath Tagore did not come anywhere near 
making the success that the memory of his previ- 
ous visit show have helped to bring him. I’his was 


because he was supposed to advocate - not in pub- 
lic - Indian independence. Let not the Britishei 
suppose that this amounts to evidence of American 
friendship for the British Empire! If it had been 
suggested that Tagore advocated freedom for the 
Moors the suggestion would have had something 
of the same effect. Americans are instinctively against 
any sort of overturn, fheir own state was founded 
on revolution and their own heroic memories go 
back to revolution, but they are last people in the 
world to take kindly to the idea of political or so- 
cial struggle. . . 

PADRAIC GOLUM 


24 Dtcember^ 1921 

EXPRESS AND STAR 

p2c5{D) 

MUSIC ON THE BREEZE 

THE MESSAGE OF THE 

“COMING OF THE CHILD” 

There is nothing about Christmas in Rabindianath 
Tagore’s new book, “The Fugitive”, published by 
Macmillan and Co , but one finds in it many lovely 
passages that have that sense of childlike wonder- 
ment, and worshipful humility in the presence uf 
mystical verities, which is never more common 
currency than at tliis season of the year. I'agorr is 
a polished artificer of words, whose thumbmiil 
sketches of episodes and personalities are delicately 
vivid. His studies in thought processes are lumi- 
nous with passionate idealism and the passing phases 
of the casual hoars. The penurious pathos of the 
wayside beggar, the fettered aspirations of the soil- 
tiller, the meagre ambit of soul of the pursuer ut 
pdf, the futility of temple-building in lieu of ( ulti- 
valing the homely graces, the folly of the intellec- 
tual luxuriance that saps the vitality of spiritual 
vision - on such everlasting themes does fagore 
allow his myriad- windowed imagination to play. His 
thoughts arc recorded in phrases of beauty and 
parables of choicest structure. 

On the eve of the celebration of the Coming of 
the Child we turn to Tagore’s parable of Mind and 
the New Life. 
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Mind busied himself with gathering things and 
building towers. Wing after wing was added to his 
palace in the effort to create the wonderful and 
the great. As the days passed more wings were 
added to the palace, and more lands to his do- 
main. One day there was music in the breeze, and 
a tramp, who walked the hard road, said it was 
•‘the Music of the Coming*’ Mind shook his head 
in doubt, for there were neither banners nor pag- 
eantry. The herald arrived, and Mind was con- 
fused, for the dome of his building was not yet 
finished, and nothing was in order. “Pull down 
vour building,” said the herald, “because to-day is 
the day of Coming, and youi building is in the 
way.” The lofty building was scatteied to the dust, 
and lo! there came a child running laughing from 
iis mother’s arms into the open light. Was it only 
for a child that they said it was the day of the 
Coming? Was it for this that all the word was 
claimed? 

“Yes,” was the answer. “Mind, you build walls 
to impn.son yourself. Your servants toil to enslave 
tliemselves, but the whoL earth and infinite space 
lor the Child, for the New Life.” 

The Child brings Itope for all the world, and 
)oy, and what Mind in all its cleverness cannot give, 
the childlike spirit of love, sacrifice, and pure sin- 
cciity can do - can bring to pass the New Life, the 
New Age 

M.W. 


Decemhn, 1921 

THE WOLVERHAMPTON CHRONICLE 

p'fW) 

[The same review entitled “Music on the Breeze” in 
FXPRESB and star (24 December, 1921) has been 
published here.) 


29 December, 1921 

THE NEAR EAST AND INDIA 

p839(\V) 

PANTHEISTIC POETRY 

“THE FUGITIVE”. By Rabindranath 
Tagore (London: Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net.). 

This new volume of work by the eminent Bengali 
poet contains relleciions, impressions and descrip- 
tions given in short paragraphs in piose poeiry of 
the type familiar to his many admirers There are 
also some episodes in dramatic foi rn and some 
translations of Indian poetry fhe numbei of this 
author’s ardent admirers is, of coiiise very great. 
At present, we learn, his writings are tremendously 
popular in Germany, where bookshops are full of 
volumes of his works. 

After reading “The Fugitive*' we find ourselves 
thinking that the author's cpjestions “I was speak- 
ing to you, my love, with mind barely conscious 
of my voice - tell me, had it any meaning.'* Did it 
bring you'any message fioru beyond lile's boideis^” 
could be aptly addressed to the readei, and that 
in that case the answer would be “no! always * 
There are passages which do convey an image 
and an idea, but a great deal of it passes by in 
rhythmic monotony, leaving no impression and in 
the end produces an uneasy leeling that the poet 
might, out of habit, go on tunefully utieiing the 
most trivial ■ ommon-place and platitudes, and that 
it would all 'wund just the same. In fact we have 
sometimes the sensation of reading a parody We 
cannot dcubt however, that although he appears 
too often to lose himself in a haze of words when 
he has nothing much to say, Tagore is a poet, and 
is haunted and obsessed by beauty and the mys- 
tery of life, and is reaching out to find woids to 
convey his intense realization of Beauty that must 
die and whose hand is ever at his lips bidding 
adieu.” He himself describes this straining pursuit 
after the glimpsed, fugitive forms of love and beauty 
when he says: “words in the agony of their vague- 
ness, haunt my mind, like vagrant clouds hover- 
ing hills, waiting for some chance wind to relieve 
them of their ram.” 
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lOJamiary, 1922 

PALL MALL GAZETTE 

pl5c5,DE 

Section: RECENT VERSE 

««The Fugitive” by SIR RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE (Macmillain and Co.) Ts. 6d. net. 

Here is aiiolhci volume to be added to the already 
long list (bi whu li the celebrated aiitlior of “Gitanjali" 
is responsible "The Fugitive*' is a collection of what, 
for want ol a betiei woid, one must write down in 
the mass, as ‘P(;ems in prose”, though here and 
there we find the dialogue foi m For exquisite word 
wearing, lot rhythm, beautiful cadences, poetic 
imageiv and simile, one offeis one’s tribute to 
admiration to Sir Rabindianath Tagore, though 
peiliaps on Westein ears the tollowing stiikes a little 
crudely . 

Do not slum the gatdeii of Lost Hearts waiting 
at the end ol the wrong load 

When one comes to ask what gift of philosophic 
teaching, i\> apait Irom aesihetu pleasure, this highly 
cull Hied wiuei has to offei to Westein reader, the 
aiiswei camioi, I think, be >o whole heariedly eu- 
U)gistic Not that this maiieis Those who worship 
fagore and all we call the "wisdom of the East” 
will find their satisfying meaning here; or some 
may even say that they ask for no teaching in work 
which must be judged puiely aesthetically. 

lo what heavPn, I wruider, have they carried in 
their flowr -baskets those days that tingled to the 
lyrics of the King's poet^ 

This morning, separation IVoin those 1 was born 
too late to meet weighs on and saddens my heart. 

A strong, simple philosophy hardly flowers in 
two such consecutive paragraphs. 


N January, 1922 

THE NEW STATESMAN 

p425(\V) 

THE REAL TAGORE 

RabindranAth Tagore. By E J. THOMPSON. Ox- 
ford Uuiveraity Press. 2s. 6d. 

Greater India. By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
Madrasi S. Ganesan. 6s. 

It is hardly, perhaps, lo a semi-missionary scries 
labelled “Fhe Heritage of India” that the English 
reader would go with the expectation of coming 
upon a thoroughly sound monograph on Tagore 
But if he should think so he would be wrong. Mr. 
E. J. Thompson, Principal of the Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Bankura, in Bengal, has done what was needed, 
and done it with knowledge and skill. Into one 
hundred pages he has condensed an account of 
Tagore’s career, full of fresh detail, and a review of 
his extraordinary literary output. He has read Tagore 
in Bengali - though not, he confesses, all of him 
(no one has done that). Lhilike, therefore, the many 
persons who in Europe and America have endeav- 
oured lo expound Tagore, he knows his subject 
almost in its entirety. 

Apart from the question of Tagore’s place among 
imaginative writers, there are at least three dis- 
cussable aspects of him. These are the profL’*^’on 
and range of his creative gift, his place in contem- 
porary India* as a poetic and intellectual force, 
and his contribution as a practical citizen - poli- 
tician, social reformer, and builder of a new school 
for Indian boys. In discussing these things Mi. 
Thompson displays a refreshing competence and 
vigour. 

Notwithstanding his old-bardic presence and 
prose, Tagore has only just turned threescore. Yet 
his literary life covers forty-five years, and, says 
Mr. Thompson, there is no modern European writer 
of repute who by comparison is not frugal in crea- 
tion. The chief value of this volume is that it de- 
scribes the character and range of this astonishing 
yield’ lyric, drama, and allegory, novels and short 
stories, philosophy and theology, social and ethical 
theory and precept, criticism, educational discus- 
sion, political evangelism, satire and genrt writing 
in short, as almost unbounded flood of self-expres- 
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sion. One material fact insisted upon and deplored 
by Mr. Thompson is that the English and the other 
translations do the poet a definite injustice, and 
that he himself must lake a good part of the blame. 
For some reason not easy to understand, he has 
encouraged his European admirers in their prac- 
tice of cxploidng him as a writer and dreamer of 
a single attitude and mood - the wistful-rcflective- 
rnysiical mood ~ whereas his importance lies in 
his energetic variety and vivid response to the life 
of the world. The second point is even more in- 
teresting. Tagore is a challenging experimentalist. 
Alike in matter and in form he has been an inno- 
vator, and' in nothing so much as in the adventur- 
ous freedom with which he has used his mother- 
tongue. Though a man of fine and copious schol- 
arship, he has outraged the scholars of the San- 
skrit tradition, and Mr. Thompson gives some de- 
lightful illustrations of his prolonged conflict with 
the pundits. Not until the West had crowned him 
did they cease to oppose the grant to him of Uni- 
versity honours, and he has lain under the ban 
because, in defiance of all rules, he dared to em- 
ploy under the current vrrnacular in lyric verse as 
well as prose. 

Not the least discerning of Mr. Thompson's 
pages are those in which he considers Tagore as 
political thinker and prophet. In the first flush of 
the nationalist movement provoked by the Curzon 
policy (1904-6), Tagore came out as leader of 
the young intellectuals in Bengal; and a most 
extraordinary figure he was. His addresses were 
listened to with rapture, and read and quoted 
with the greatest fervour. 'Fhey dealt with a situ- 
ation which, so far as the educated classes arc 
concerned, has long since been transcended. But 
they make uncommonly good reading still, as the 
selection brought together in Greater India will 
suffice to show. Always in certain respects anti- 
European, Tagore was at that time an impas- 
sioned Indian Sinn Fciner. On certain essential 
points he has since changed his view, but neither 
then nor at any other stage has he been a Non- 
co-operator. East and West, indeed, could hardly 
be more completely blended than they arc in him. 
Hence the intensity of his protest against M.K. 
Oandhi who by his reputation of Europe would 
niake India into a prison. 


25 January, 1922 

LIVERPOOL DAILY POST AND MERCURY 

p7c2-3(D) 

Rabindranath Tagore's “ The Fugitive" (Macmillan 
7s. 6d.) is a series of prose-poems, dramatic sketches, 
and translation by Indian mystic The clue to the 
title is given in the opening passage: 

“Darkly you sweep on, Eternal Fugitive, round 
whose bodiless rush stagnant space frets into eddy- 
ing bubbles of light” It is a little cliniculi to dis- 
cover to what extent the thought of the various 
poems is intended to be continuous, and what pre- 
cisely is the significance of the passages which are 
prime facile love-poems. The book is very curi- 
ously arranged. The sections headed “'Fhe Fugi- 
tive" recur at intervals. Interspersed among them 
are a number of short dramatic episodes and pas- 
sages labelled “translations”. Tagore’s prose-poetry 
is never quite English. Its expression is often very 
beautiful, but he lacks just a sense of the finest 
English form and rhythm. His rhythm is too often 
prosaic, where his thought is poetic. Fhal makes 
for a certain incongruity. But that he is a thinker of 
the subtlest order, few will be able to deny after 
reading this volume. 


28 January, 1922 

THE OUTLOOK 

p76(W) 

Sr. tion: SHORT NOTICES 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE. By E.J. 
Thompson (The Heritage of India Series) Ox- 
ford University Press. 2s. 6d. 

“These verse*^ will not lie in little well printed bookN 
upon ladies’ tables, who turn the pages with indo- 
lent hands that may sigh over a life without mean- 
ing, which is yet all they can know' of life.” So 
wrote Mr. Yeats m his introduction to Cfiianjali 
Yet as Mr. E.J. Thompson truly points out, “this 
fate was exactly the one which overcame the po- 
et’s work." Tagore, for most Englishmen, too in- 
vertebrate to be lastingly satisfying; and the poet 
himself, in his translations and lectuies, has done 
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himself ihr injustice to exploit this aspect almost 
exclusively. Of the Tagore of Hugo like versatility, 
the writer ol drama, tragic, symbolical, comic, far- 
cical; of poetry, reflective, religious, elegiac, lyri- 
cal; of novels, short-stories, essays, sermons, criti- 
cism, and songs (of wliich he has written some 
lifteen hundred) England knows little. Wc cannot 
imagine a belter iniioduetion to the true Tagore 
than Mr. Thompson's sane and excellentlv writ- 
ten little book. Mr. Thompson is familiar with 
'Fagot e\ poeiiN in the original Bengali, and wc 
are willing to take his work for its greatness. 
Unloi tunaiely poetry is always untranslatable, 
though It may be remade into other poetry; and 
Fagore is ncvei quite a poet when he writes in 
English. But that Mr. Thompson himself if, he 
has proved by his transformation of Tagore's 
Happiness into a beautiful English poem. We 
look forward with interest to his forthcoming book 
on poetry of Rabindranath Tagore. 


13 February, 1922 

THE ABERDEEN DAILY JOURNAL 

p2(4,D' 

TAGORE’S LIFE AND WRITINGS 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE ; HIS LIFE AND 
WORK. 

By E.J. Thompflon. B.A., Principal, Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Bankura, Oxford University Press. 2/6. 

Ml. Fhompson’s volume in the “Heritage of In- 
dia" series is in eveiy way deserving of the atten- 
tion of the admirers of Tagore. Mr. Thompson writes 
with intimate knowledge and sympathetic acumen, 
compressing a vast amount of material and com- 
ment into the hundred odd pages of his book. While 
the facts of Rabindianath Hagore’s life are exceed- 
ingly important in their influence on his writings, 
and especially on his poetry, the chief service Mr. 
1 hompson has done is to explode the theory widely 
held in this country that the Bengali poet is a mystic. 
Fagore has all the “spiritual depth and splendour 
of the East," but to define him as a mystic is to 
misunderstand and obscure him. Among other 
noteworthy points in Mr. Fhompson's study arc his 


analysis of Tagore’s English style, and his revela- 
tion of the manner in which the poet inadequately 
rendered his Bengali poems into English by chang- 
ing them from full-length imaginative pictures into 
mere wisps of song. A comparison, exceedingly strik- 
ing, is afforded by the juxtaposition of one of "Fagore s 
own Gitanjali “translations" with a full translation 
by Mr. Thompson of the original Bengali poem 
Tagore’s part and position in the Indian National- 
ist movement are also closely defined. “Much of 
what is independent and not little of what the 
authorities have found most troublesome, in leceni 
Indian political thought, owes its spring to 
Rabindranath's teaching. He is the parent of many 
movements which to-day he disowns." 

The book is divided into two parts, “Life" and 
“Work", each again sub-divided, the former into 
sections on his early and later life, the second into 
“The Poet and Creative artist" and “'Fhe Refoi nier 
and Seer’. In the “Work" part there are many deli- 
cate English versions of I'agore’s poems and a nice 
critical insight; and, judged from the complete book 
Mr. Thompson is to be complimented in providing 
English readers with a life-like and imprcs.sive studv 
of a great, if to us exotic, modern writer. 


25 February, 1922 

THE NATION AND THE ATHENAEUM 

p804f\V^ 

Rabindranath Tagore. By E.J. THOMPSON. 
(Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d.) 

The fortune of Dr. Tagore in Europe has been more 
curious than that of any other prominent man of 
letters who could be named. He sprang into fame 
by virtue of a single volume in translation, and he 
was awarded the Nobel Prize on practically the 
same basis, plus the echo of his renown in India 
His books and his career have provided material 
for a mas% of English writing; and yet not one ol 
his European commentators hitherto has been able 
to read him in the original, or possessed any rea- 
sonably full qualification forjudging either his work 
or his influence. Mr. Thompson suffers from no 
such disability. He knows the astonishing corpus ol 
Tagore’s work in Bengali, and he has applied this 
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reading to the making of a capital little book, which 
we do not hesitate to commend as the best in- 
formed, the brightest, and the most illuminating 
exposition of a great Indian that has been pre- 
sented to the English public in our day. Mr. 
Ihompson is head of the Wesleyan College at 
Bankura, Bengal; but no reader could guess that 
tlicre was any barrier of race or creed between him 
and his subject. His summary of Tagore’s work is 
exrellehl in its brevity and concreteness, while with 
no more than a suggestion of extravagant praise, 
he is able to make the English reader understand 
the main things about Tagore: his fecundity and 
versatility; his varied appeal and influence as poet, 
teacher, and critic; and the singularity of his posi- 
tion in relation to the traditional life and scholar- 
ship of his province. A success for this sensible and 
knowledgeable little book is certainly something to 
wish for, in the interests alike of India, of historical 
accuracy, and of the continually increasing public 
which finds a large part of its intellectual nourish- 
ment in the thought and imagination of India. 


I Maich, 1922 

THE DAILY NEWS 

p7cr)(Dj 

Secdon: NEWS OF BOOKS 
Tagore as Essayist. 

The Macmillans publish Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s 
books in English, and they announce a new vol- 
ume of essays by him, “Creative Unity”. Within 
iccent years he has given us quite a handful of 
books, and this causes some people to say, “But 
how hard he must work.” The fact is, of course, 
ihiir he was alicady a famous and voluminous In- 
dian writer before he passed into English. Thus, he 
has only had to draw for us on the best he had 
given, to Bengali literature usually he has made 
the translations himself, and he was always gone 
ovfi them, for Tagore’s command of our tongue is 
perfect and pure. 


13 March, 1922 

THE DAILY MAIL 

p4c3(D; 

BOOKS AND THEIR WRITERS 

THIRTY U.S. AUTHORS ON 
THEIR COUNTRY 
EAST AND WEST 
By THE REVIEWERS 

[Only the rrlrvant p.iii is (iird licrr] 

A POET-SEER 

Wherever one may go on the Uoiitinrni one see^ 
in the booksellers' shops rows of books by 
Rabindranath Tagore When one talks to the lead- 
ers of these books one finds that they regard the 
author as a prophet, a philosopiier, a poei-seei 
They find in his writings, just the same vague tlis- 
sati.sfaction with the world of to-day as they feel them- 
selves, just the same revolt against rnaieiiahsm and 
money-gelling which stirs m then minds, )usi the same 
reaching out towards a wider, fuller life, and a moie 
real human brotherhood that they confess. 

Tagore is a happy pioduct of Wesiein intellec- 
tual culture working upon Easu in mvstirs. He is 
exceptional. Most Indians, he deploies, in his lat- 
est work, “Creative Unity" fMacniillan, 7s bd ). 
are injured by the spirit of the West 

I havr realised it myself in the little boys of my 
own srho^a For the fust few yrais iheic is not tion- 
ble But as soon as the nppei class is rratlietl then 
worldly wisdom - the m.dady of the .iged • begins to 
assert itself They lebellionsly insist that they must 
no longer Icain, but lalher pass exammaiioiis 

Yet he does not deny the “true greatness" ^f 
the West, which it owes “not so much to ns mai- 
veflous training of intellect as to its spirit of seiv- 
ice devoted to the welfare of man ” 1 herefore, he 
regrets all the more that the Western mind seems 
“everywhere to be raising thorny hedges of exclu- 
sion and offering human sacrifices to national self- 
seeking.” 
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13 March, 1922 

THE SCOTSMAN 

p2c2(D) 

AN INDIAN THINKER 

CREATIVE UNITY. By Rmbindrmnadi Tmgorc, 7s. 
6d. net. London: Macmillnn. 

Indian ciilturr has had characteristic traits of its 
own from immeinorial times. Its aspects at the 
opening of the twentieth century are attracting 
lencwed attention among observers, free from such 
prejudices as find their broadest expression in 
the outworn epithet that calls the east unchang- 
ing. No books written in English are more trust- 
worthy guides in this fascinating field of inquiry 
than the writings of Sir Rabindranath Tagore, 
whose poetry and whose piose alike throw a light 
peculiarly their own on the problems raised by 
the presence of the Western people in the East. 
His new volume is a collection of ten thoughtful 
papers, carried in subject, but animated by a com- 
mon purpose, the dissipation of the misunder- 
standings that have so often kept East and West 
apart in apparently hopeless contradictions and 
lecriminations. The first discusses '‘The Poet’s 
Religion ’ as a system of belief which has this 
advantage over sectaiian creeds, that it is “fluid” 
and It is interesting especially in its comments 
on Shelley’s “Hymn to Intellectual Beauty” The 
second treats of “The Creative Ideal”, explain- 
ing the “proportions” which, in the aesthetic and 
in the logic of old Sanskiit books, exclude the 
assertion of absolute sepaiateness as rebellion. A 
paper on “The Religion of the Forest” touches 
on nature worship, and says pointed things about 
Milton as well as about Shakespeare. Another 
draws an instructive contrast between the faith 
of a popular religious sect of Bengal, the “Baul,” 
and the general teaching of Buddha on “The 
profound peace of self-renunciation.” Among the 
rest are one on “The Modern Age” which de- 
scribes Calcutta as an upstart town with no depth 
of sentiment in her face and in her manners, not 
without a river to “give her the sacred baptism 
of beauty,” but “surrendered body and soul to 
her wealthy paramour, the spirit of the ledger, 
bound in dead leather,” and one on “The Spirit 


of Freedom,” which exhorts its writer's fellow- 
countrymen to ask themselves if the freedom to 
which they aspire is one of external conditions. 
Not the least interesting of the essays broadly 
sketches the plan of an Eastern University which 
will invite students from the West to study the 
difTercnt systems of Indian philosophy, literature, 
arr, and music in their proper environment; and 
which will have for its larger object to reveal to 
the world the Eastern mind as displayed in the 
whole range of Eastern cultures the Aryan, Se- 
mitic, Mongolian and others. The fundamental 
note that resounds through all the book is best 
indicated in the closing sentence of the writer’s 
brief introduction “To give perfect expression 
to the One, the Infinite through the harmony of 
the many, to the One, the Love, through the sac- 
rifue of self, is the object alike of our individual 
life and our society.” 


16 March, 1922 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE 

p4c2(D) 

Secdom BOOKS OF THE DAY 

It is a pity that Rabindranath Tagore’s new vol- 
ume, “Creative Unity” (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) was 
not given a more inviting title, for it is a wise and 
exhilarating collection of essays centring about the 
idea of joy in our personality arising from a con- 
sciousness of a spirit of unity within ourselves 
Whether this spirit can be evoked by the cir- 
cumstances of our life or whether it is a light kin- 
dled at our birth is a question we do not di.scuss, 
but the Indian poet utters a truth that is worth 
realising when he tells us that joy is the outcome of 
detachment from self and lives in the door to joy, 
and the expression of joy is always creative. In other 
words the men and women who really make the 
world tolerable for humanity are those who have 
released their spirit from the tyranny of their Self 
To include this truth in the philosophy of one’s life 
is a inestimable importance, and the illustration of 
itself makes “Creative Unity” worth reading not 
once, but many times. 
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21 Marchy 1922 

the BIRMINGHAM POST 

pl0c5(D) 

A VOICE FROM THE EAST 

“The wriggling tentacles of a cold-blooded utili- 
larianisni, with which the West has grasped all the 
f-asily yielding succulent portions of the East, are 
causing pain and indignation throughout the East- 
ern countries. The West comes to us, not with the 
imagination and sympathy that create and unite, 
but with a shock of passion - passion for power 
and wealth. This passion is a mere force, which 
has in it the principle of separation, of conflict.” 
So writes Sir Rabindranath Tagore in one of the 
essays collected in his new book, “Creative Unity” 
(Macmillan, 7s. 6d. net). The particular essay from 
which the excerpt is taken, is entitled “East and 
West.” With two or three other essays, notably “The 
Modern Age” and “The Nation,” it expresses the 
author’s dissatisfaction with Western civilization - 
a purpose of the volume as a whole. Thar purpose 
is to make very clear the spirituality of the East 
and the present materialism of the West. “It does 
not hurt my pride,” writes Sii Rabindranath, “to 
acknowledge that in the present age. Western hu- 
manity has received its mission to be the teacher of 
the world; that her science thiougli the mastery of 
laws of nature, is to liberate souls from the dark 
dungeon of matter.” But for this very reason he 
has realised all the more strongly, on the other hand, 
that “the dominant collective idea in the Western 
countries is not creative. It is wholly wanting in 
spiritual power to blend and harmonise, it lacks 
the sense of the great personality of man.” Sir 
Rabindranath is a poet. The essays in the book ate 
divisible into tow categories, but there is much even 
in those which raise broad political issues that the 
average Western politician may not easily undei- 
stand. But if he cannot apprehend or appreciate the 
causes of Eastern distrust - and even disdain - of the 
West, he can perhaps understand the assertion that 
the more success the collective power which is guid- 
ing the helm of Western civilisation has brought to 
Europe “the more costly it will prove to her at loss, 
when the accounts have to be rendered.” 

And the signs arc unmistakable that the accounts 
have been called for. The time has come when Europe 


must know that the loitible p.n.isiiisin wlmh she 
has been piactising upon the two large (Jontinciits 
of the world the two most uiiwidfly whales ol hu- 
manity - must be causing to hri moral naiuic a 
gradual atiophy and degeneiaiion 

After all, lagore reiniiids us, man is a spiiirnal 
being and “nor iiieie living rnoiiey-bag jiiiiipmg 
from piofii to profit, and hi caking the hackhoiic of 
human race in its linancial leajifiog " 

Such, howevci has been ihr coiidiiioii of tilings 
lor more than a cfiituiy, and to-day, tiymg to read 
the future by the light of the I'.uiopean ronfigur.i- 
tion, we are asking oiu selves even y\v line m the Easi 
“Is this frightfully oveigiowii i^cuei leally giraf* It 
can braise us fiom ssitliout, but tan it add to our 
wealth ol spiiit'' It can sign pe.ace treaties, but can 
It give peatr^’’ 

Theie IS much inoic in this book that will be 
unpalatable to the politicians if tliey iiuuble to 
read it or can j)as.s beyond llie hist ninety pages, 
which contain essays lespecrivcly enliiled “ fhe Boer's 
religion,” “The Ureativc Ideal,” “ I'he leligion of 
the Forest," and “An Indian Folk icligiori “ Eat h of 
these IS a dcfiintr (oiurilmiion to the eonij^lctc 
puipuse of the volume, but if ihc\ louch the trail- 
sceudenlal ilieie is at any lait no obscuiity in tliis 
passage fiom the essav on the Modem Age ” 

Politicians (alculate ujion ihe iiumhei ol mailed 
hands that arc kept on the sword hilts, thev do noi 
possess ».ie third eye to see tlie gieat invisible hand that 
clasps III 'leiice the liaiitl of the helpless .md wits its 
lime The strong foiin theii league b\ a * omhmatioii 
of po ers, driving the w'c.ik to form thru own league 
along with their (iod I know' I am ciyiiig m the wil- 
derness when 1 laisr the voice of wainmg, and while 
the West is busy with its oiganisaiion of a mat hme- 
made pe.'ce n will still continue to nourish bv its imq- 
intirs the underground ftuccs of eaiihquakc ui die 
Edst^ Ml Coiuinriil The West seems luu oust loiis that 
scieiite, by providing it with mote and moie pown. is 
templing n to micide and ent om aging it to attepi die 
challenge of the disaimeti. it does nut know that the 
t hallenge comes from a higliei stiuice 
rhroughout all that is written in this book lun 
ihp idea that not only are the East ana the West 
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necessary to each other, not only has each some- 
thing to give the other, but that nationalism - the 
ideal of the nation - must give way to another 
ideal. Since “our moral ideals do not work with 
chisels and hammers”, this new ideal will best be 
expressed not by an institution, but by the indi- 
vidual all over the world “who think clearly, feel 
nobly, and act rightly, thus becoming the chan- 
nels ol moral truth.” The problem now before 
humanity “is of one single country, w'hich is this 
earth, where the races as individuals must find 
both their freedom of self-expression and their bond 
of federation. Mankind must realise a unity, wider 
in range, deeper in sentiment, stronger in power 
than ever before ” As a first step towards this re- 
alisation opportunities must be created for reveal- 
ing the difTerent peoples to one another. There 
must be some meeting ground where there can be 
no question of conflicting interests. And one of 
such places Sir Rabindranath finds in the univer- 
sity. In his own school in Bengal he has aimed at 
forming the nucleus of an International Univer- 
sity in India as open of the best means of promot- 
ing mutual understanding between the East and 
the West. But this is to be no university run on 
the lines of the “artificial method of training spe- 
cially calculated to produce the carriers of the w'hite 
man’sburden.’ 

India has her renaissant e, and to his Interna- 
tional University the great poet of Bengal proposes 
to invite student from the West to study the Indian 
systems of philosophy, literature, art, and music, in 
their proper environment and to encourage them 
to undertake research in collaboration with schol- 
ars already engaged in this work. Like some other 
people. Sir Rabindranath is dissatisfied with the 
results ot Western education in India, and in the 
universitv of his own model extended until it 
comprehends the whole range of Eastern cultures 
- the Eastern mind would be revealed to the world. 
But his centre of culture is to be a centre also of his 
country’s economic life, providing a practical in- 
dustrial training, “whose motive force is not the 
greed of profit.” Plainly, there is some afiiniiy be- 
tween I his outcome of the Bengali poet’s thinking 
and ideas that are spreading through India from 
other source. 


28 March, 1922 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

p6c2(D) 

TAGORE’S NEW ESSAYS 

CREATIVE UNITY. By Rabindranath Tagore. Lon- 
don: Macmillan and Co. Pp, vii. 203. 7s. 6d net 

The popularity of Rabindranath Tagore in this 
country has never reached the amazing measure 
accorded to him in central Europe since his lec- 
ture-tour through Germany a year ago. Nor is w 
easy for us to explain why a people who iiorrualU 
breathe the air that more than once has miriuied 
philosophical gieaincss can be stirred to wild en- 
thusiasm for what as its very best must he regarded 
as little else than a poetical preseniment of doc- 
trines already restated in terms of Euiopean thought 
There is a hybrid type of reader, as wc all know, 
which is likely to be drawn, mothlike, but the glanioni 
of artistry in philosophical affairs without flapping 
a wing for philosophy itself I’his may account foi 
a normal amount of interest and even excitement, 
but it wall not explain away what is literally a cra/.e 
Only if Rabindranath Tagore’s new volume, tin- 
twentieth in his English edition, can be taken as 
fairly .summarising the opinions he expressed in public 
have we a plausible theory to oui hand. “Cieativr 
Unity” is a (ollection of ten essays or lectuies on 
subjects ranging from Indian folk-religions to woman 
and the home, from an eastern university to tlie 
idea of the nation. The irspc>(isc of Middle Einopt* 
to Rabindranath Tagore on contemporary social 
and national problems represents the first stirring 
of a stunned and broken people after the debacle 
It is wine and simlight to them at this stage to be 
succoured with words which tell of “this abei ration 
of a people decked with the showy title of patriot- 
ism,’ proudly walking abroad phasing itself off as 
highly moral influence.” They hear how “the in- 
flammatory contagion has spread all over the world, 
proclaiming its fever flush to be the best sign of 
health,” and that “it is causing in the hearts ol 
peoples naturally inoffensive a feeling of envy at 
not having their temperature as high as that ol 
their delirious neighbours and not being able to 
cause as much mischief, but merely having to suf- 
fer from it.” But it is not Tagore’s fault that only 
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one side of the truth of his message can humanely 
be accepted just now. 

He denounces the modern system of nation 
and Government as a deadening, soul-destroying 
influence leading always to chaos, and it takes 
more than ordinary readers to subscribe to the 
condemnation unless it stops at the nations and 
Governments outside their own. Among much 
that Nietzsche said more lyrically and Tolstoy 
more bluntly “Creative Unity” contains many wise 
and arresting statements, and the advocates of 
what is known here as “regionalism” will wel- 
come his recognition of the dangers which at- 
tend the concentration of great masses of men 
tind wealth into the restricted areas of cities. There 
IS real beauty in Tagore’s attitude to women, 
although the limitation of his thought in most 
matters is well shown where he declares that he 
does not put his faith in any new institution, but 
“in the individuals all over the world who think 
clearly, feel nobly, and act rightly, thus becoming 
the channels of moral truth.” Our moral ideals, 
he adds, “do not work with chisels and ham- 
mers. Like trees they spread their roots in the 
soil and their branches in the sky, without con- 
sulting any architect for their plans.” 

T.M. 


/ April, 1922 

THE INQUIRER 

pl98(VV) 

Tagore (Rabindranath). CREATIVE UNITY. 
Macmillan. 203pp,. Ts. 6d. 

This is a good book and should be read. Dr. Tagore 
is a poet, philosopher and social reformer in one; 
and, if we may say so, he here gives reassurance, 
by this many shrewd and common sense sayings, 
that the Indian mind is fully capable of ranging 
alongside of English minds and taking practical 
counsel on the problem which affect us all and 
especially us fellow-citizens of the same Empire. 
Wc imagine no can^d readei of his page will lightly 
subscribe again to Mr. Kipling’s facile “never the 
twain shall meet”; his chapter on “East and West”, 


brief as it is, renders all that S(jii ol thing absurd 
No doubt there are vast difTeienres between the 
“the twain”; Di. I'agore illustrates some of them in 
his sketches ol Indian thought and liteiature, but 
his sympathetic and penetrative insight into the 
poetry of Wordsworth and Shelley - to g(i no (ur- 
ther - shows that a good many ui us yet learn a 
great deal about ourselves, as well as out liteiature 
under such an inter pretei 


/ April, 1922 

THE SATURDAY REVIEW 

p343-344fW! 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF TAGORE 

Creative Unity. By Rabindranath Tagore. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 

It would not be fanciful to perceive m piose the 
separate language of nations and in poetry the 
joint language of humanity 'Flu* earlu'st speech 
had the rhythm and fundamental siinplnity of 
poetry; only as speech developed and was distrib- 
uted over the tracts of tlie world did ii attain the 
idiosyncrasies of prose botli m iiiaiiiiei and mate- 
rial. That IS why the tianslaiioii of poetiv is a 
mistake. I'ranslated, it ret.iiiis a ( (‘itaiii do( umeii- 
tary value, but what it possessed of universal valin“ 
the language it is translated into eiiliei abeadv 
possess or is not yet lipe foi CV)riespondingly we 
find moic ' able in Sii Rabindranath 1'agoie‘s new 
volume o.^ collected prose essays than in all the 
volumes of his pociiy llis piose th ail) and beau- 
tifully renders for us the sjjc( ilir philosophies ol 
the great races for whom he is the sj^okesman, his 
poetry enables us to see through a glass darkly 
what has already, ever since our own Romantic 
Movcmriii began, been vouchsafed to us in clear 
light by English poet after poet. 

The very quality of his prose (whether first 
written in En^dish or translated, as his poetry 
invariably is, by himself) has a real Ireshness and 
masculinity ■ 

The bare facts about April are alternate sun- 
shine and showers, but subtle blending of shadows 
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and lights ot imirniiirs and inovniicius, in April, give 
us not mere shocks of sensation, but unity of joy, as 
does music. 

Bu! tlie iniporiance of these essays is far more 
than stylistic. They are the interpretation of an 
alien and antique pliilosophy by one who deeply 
understands the piocesses of our own mind The 
aloofness of the Oiiental enables him to solve the 
problem of the aitisi’s attitude to his art in a manner 
we, blinded by the mists of our own energy, are 
not capable of ‘The subject of art,” he declares, 
“is the material wealth foi the sake of which po- 
etry should never be tempted to barter her soul, 
even though the temptation should come in the 
name and shape of public good or some useful- 
ness.” For between the artist and his art must be 
that perfect detachment which is “the pure me- 
dium of love.” 

To Tagore, the history of the Northmen of Eu- 
rope is resonant with the clamours of sea and land; 
the sea “was the challenge of untamed nature to 
the indomitable human soul.” Thus the European 
Dualism was established winch stands so clearly 
contrasted with the Monism of India, that vast 
country wheie the long level tracts established no 
barrier between the life of men and the life that 
permeates the universe. In Shakespeare, the essen- 
tial European among writers, natuie is either hos- 
tile and monstrous, or, more usually, a decorative 
distraction from the frivolities of courts, a back- 
ground for the serenading of high-born lovers. Milton 
emphasizes the arrogant sectarianism of man as 
conceived by the Western mind. In proud bower of 
our first parent. 

Bird, beast, insect or worm 

Durst enter none, such was their awe of man. 

It was the philosophy of India, newly discov- 
ered in Germany, and travelling thence to all the 
poetries of Europe, that turned Wordsworth and 
Shelley to a profounder wisdom. 

At a time when the futures of our own coun- 
try and of India depend so largely on a clear 
mutual understanding, let at least the artists and 
philosophers begin to understand, in the hope 
that the politicians may follow after. Least of all 
will Tagore tolerate the Western misconception 


of Buddhism, which is not, he declares with gravity 
and eloquence, a mere moral code leading to the 
path of extinction. “The religious enthusiasm 
which cannot be bound within any daily ritual, 
but overflows into adventures of love and benefi- 
cence, must have in its centre that element of 
personality which rouses the whole soul.” With a 
beautiful and memorable symbol, “The oil has 
to be burnt,” he declares, “not for the purpose 
of diminishing it, but for the purpose of giving 
light to the lamp.” 

Educationists will find of the greatest interest 
Tagore’s proposals for the foundation of an In- 
dian University, to be based upon a school al- 
ready founded by himself in Bengal. It is to achieve 
through learning the harmony of India in a man- 
ner which recalls the proposals for the harmony 
of Europe formulated by Mr. Benchara Branford 
in his ‘Janus and Vesta.’ The arts and cultures of 
India are to be co-ordinated with the sciences of 
the West. But this is not all. The students, after 
the fashion of the old tapovanas, or forest schools, 
are to combine with the villages surrounding the 
University in the cultivation of land, the breed- 
ing of sheep, the pressing of oil from oil-seeds. 
Here is neither the time nor the place to con- 
sider the feasibility of Otis suggestion. We can 
only declare our feeling that the day will be no 
less happy for England than for India when it 
comes into frgition. 

In this examination of a volume we consider 
the most important yet published by its eminent 
author, we have purposely omitted to examine 
Tagore as pure philosopher. Here frequently he is 
hazy and contradictory in doctrine as he is con- 
fused in metaphor. What can we make, for in- 
stance, of the assertion that beauty is “the self- 
offering of the One to the other One?” A dualism 
of Ones is too mystical for our crass intelligence 
He can be arbitrary with the most swashbuckling 
of Occidentals. Why is poetry any more a univer- 
salization of the particular than a particulariza- 
tion of the universal? What else, indeed, than the 
second of Uiese is the whole craft of imagery? Yet 
the interpretative and constructive value of these 
essays is so considerable that such matters are re 
duced to a mere technical nicety. 
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4 April, 1922 

the northern echo 

p4c6(D) 

CREATIVE UNITY 

Rabindranath Tagore has written ten papers of ab- 
sorbing interest, some of them of immediate im- 
portance, under the general title of “Creative Unity. ' 

Lovers of this great Indian's poetry and of his 
other imaginative work will specially welcome chap- 
ters on the “Poet’s Religion," “The Creative Ideal," 
“The Religion of the Forest," and “An Indian Folk 
Religion"; educationists the last paper on “An Eastern 
University,” and all those who are thinking of the 
problems of East and West the thiee papers deal- 
ing with “the Spirit of Freedom,” “The Nation," 
and “The Woman and Home.” 

The opening words of one of the remaining pa- 
per, “The Modern Age,” give the general attitude 
of the poet to most of the subjects he discusses. 
“Whenever man meets man in a living relation- 
ship, the meeting finds its natural expression in 
works of art, the signatures of beauty, in which 
mingling of the personal touch leaves its memorial. 
On the other hand, a relationship of pure utility 
humiliates man - ignores the nghts and needs of 
his deeper nature; it feels no compunction in mal- 
treating and killing things of beauty that can never 
be restored. 

The Wrong Turning 

Tagore has come to the conclusion that civilisa- 
tion, especially in the West, has taken the wrong 
turning, and he is full of the idea that following 
upon a machine-made peace, the West is nourish- 
ing by its iniquities the underground forces of earth- 
quake in the East. 

As is well known, Tagore has lost the faith he 
once had in Nationalism He has a deep love for 
the Brirish people, but he distrusts all Governments, 
including that of the British. Neither has he faith 
in any kind of institution, but, as he says at the end 
of his essay on “The Nation," “In the individuaL 
all over the world who think clearly, act nobly, and 
act rightly, thus becoming the channels of moral 
truth. Our moral ideals do not work with chisels 
and hammers. Like trees, they spread their rooi.s in 


the soil, and iheir branches in the sky, without 
consulting any architect for ihcii plans." 

Practical Work 

Whatever ically develops human pcisonahiy has 
his suffrage, and vice vt*rsa. llis own contribution 
towards a solution of present problems is the foun- 
dation of a school in Bengal the beginning of a 
University which w'ill help India to become fully 
conscious c:>f heiself, and at the same time w'ill assist 
in leconciling the East and the West 

Some of the most elocjueiu passages in thiw woik 
occur in the letter from New York to the author s 
own countrymen, entitled, “Tlie Spirit of Freedom," 
in which is emphasised the thought that Freedom 
should be an innei idea imparting strength to men’s 
activities and breadth to their cieations, and not 
merely a thing of external ciicumsianre - the piesent 
dangei in both Flasi and West. 

Every page of the book contains rhoiights greatly 
needed by oui gcneiation, expressed in beautiful 
and inspiring language. (Macmillan, 7s 6d net ) 

E.E.T. 


5 April, 1922 

THE SOUTHPORT GUARDIAN 

p7r4/2\V) 

An Eastern *^Fugitive.’’ 

“THE r^GITIVE" by RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE (Macmillan. 7/6 net). 

This collection of prosc-poerns, dramatic sketches, 
and translations expresses the distinctive quality of 
the great poet-philosopher of Bengal. It has, espe- 
cially in ihe “Translations” lyrical songs of 
Vaishnava, the nine Haul songs of the mad Re- 
ligion;. mendicants and the Hindi songs of Janadasa 
- the note of mystic ecsta.sy and rapture that distin- 
guishes all his work; an increasing Indian flavour; 
a subtle and sometimes exotic aroma In some 
respects the pattern of the book is more difficult, 
more bizarre and more confusing than previous 
works; the symbolic threads arc more subtly inter- 
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iwiiied; ihe incciisr of the East more redolent. The 
“Fnfijiiive " songs are in three parts, interspersed with 
dramatic allegoiies that in some ra.ses illustrate the 
moral. The key of the book is set in the first song: 
“Darkly you sweep on. Eternal Fugitive, round whose 
bodiless rush stagnant spare frets into eddying 
bubbles of light”, and the fiist secretion, chiefly 
personal in key, presents the “immeasurable lone- 
liness” of the man haunted by love, the disillusion- 
ment of the pin suit of youth everlasting - “you 
h.ive shatreted m\ freedom, and with its wreck built 
your own prison . . the meicy of death works at 
life’s core, bringing it respite from its own foolish 
persistence” - and the realisation of the self in the 
sui tender of the self - “Foi once be careless, timid 
ttaveller, <uid utterly lose your way; wideawake though 
you are, he like broad daylight enticed by and netted 
in mist . Long have you watched over the store 
gathered by weary years. Let it be stripped, with 
nothing leniaining but the desolate triumph of los- 
ing all ” Yet in the allegory of Kacha and Devayani 
the Prince from Paradise finds the secret of immor- 
tality in love and not in mind - “Mind you build 
walls to imprison yourself”; in the Sage’s daughter, 
and not m the wisdom of the Sage of the Tiuns. 
Then in the second “Fugitive ’ section the endless 
variety of the exuberant world, “Lady of Manifold 
Magnificence” is stripped of its glory by sorrow; 
the discipline of “unfulfillei* hopes” is expressed, 
and “What was sorrov/ once has now become peace” 

- and the allegory of Ania and Vinayaka, with 
dramatic dignity and intense simplicity, illustrates 
in the sacrifice by the Brahmin daughter of her 
parent’s love for the honour of her Mussulman 
husband how' religious bigotry is destined to fail, 
“since through death and love I win to freedom.” 
But the best of the dramatic allegories is “The Moth- 
er’s Prayer,” in which the futility of the philosophy 
of force, of fraudulent victory and arrogant jeal- 
ousy is frankly expressed. The third Fugitive series 
express “the forest’s heart pant for ulicrence,” and 
the yearning of Spring, with many jewelled thoughts 
tangled in a jungly exuberant maze of words and 
ideas - for Tagore’s mysticism is more involved, 
indefinite, and inchoate in tliis book than in any of 
his former works, and he seems to be moving more 
and more Eastwards. Yet we can occasionally glimpse 
through the maze of words in which Tagore’s po- 
etry enslaves our senses; evidently, in the words of 


one of his own songs, Tagore has here definitely 
attempted the feat of one of his own birds: “While 
I rested within bounds I was content. But when I 
soared into vastness I found I could sing.” But his 
vasiness is the vasiness of the West. 


8 April, J922 

THE NORTHERN WHIG AND BELFAST 
POST 

p9cl(D) 

A HINDU LOOKS AT THE WORLD 

Creative Unity, By Rabindranath Tagore, Lon- 
don! Macmillan & Co., Ltd., St. Martin’s Street. 

After reading this book one feels more than ever 
curious as to how far Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
speaks for his millions of fellow countrymen. He 
is a highly cultured man, well read in the litera- 
ture of the West as well as that of the East, but his 
point of view is undoubtedly difiereni in many 
ways from that of any educated European who 
has placed his opinions on record. Rabindranath 
Tagore is acutely conscious of the difference; per- 
haps somewhat too conscious. At times he un- 
doubtedly exaggerates, or, to put the case more 
accurately, he accepts as typical of a race the mental 
attitude of some individual which the leadcis of 
Western public 9 pinion would undoubtedly con- 
demn. There is an instance of this on page 103, 
in the essay on “East and West.” Our author, after 
condemning in strong terms what he calls the 
“forcible parasitism” practised by Europe on two 
large continents- of the world, quotes a passage 
from a now forgotten book of African travel. Thv 
writcr.s of this cynically advocated forced laboui, 
declaring it to be “the corollary of our occupation 
of the country.” It is, of course, shameful that such 
proposals should be made; doubly shameful that 
there should be attempts as there undoubtedly 
have been - to put them into effect. But there is 
another side to the picture, which is ignored in 
this c.ssay. Slavery has been abolished throughout 
huge areas where for hundreds of years it was the 
cause of horrible suffering. To what is its disap- 
pearance due? To the coming of those whom 
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Rabindranath Tagore calls “parasites.” Even in 
iclatively civilised Egypt the corvee was a native 
institution. The British suppressed it. Will it be 
revived now that Egypt is again a sovereign State? 
If it should be the felahccn at all events will have 
little cause to rejoice over the “liberation” of their 
country. It would be very unfair to pass an unfa- 
vourable judgment on “Creative Unity” because 
of that unfortunate passage. Its teaching on the 
whole is' pure and elevated. Rabindranath Tagore 
is «in idealist, and some of his arguments may 
make the “practical’^ reader smile. But this little 
book is full of beautiful, wise, and tender thoughts, 
often exquisitely expressed. Of very great interest 
is the account of the author’s plans for an Eastern 
university, which “will invite students from the west 
to study the difiereni systems of Indian philoso- 
phy, literature, art and music in their proper en- 
vironment, encouraging them to carry on research 
work in collaboration with the scholars already 
engaged in this task.” He has already formed the 
nucleus of such a tiniversiiy, and is convinced that 
it would be one of the best means of promoting 
mutual understanding between east and west. The 
Experiment certainly seems a promising one, and 
its success would make one more hopeful of the 
solution of that problem of race and colour which 
seems destined to enter on a highly critical stage 
long before the end of the present century. 


10 April, 1922 

THE ABERDEEN DAILY JOURNAL 

p2c4(D) 

TAGORE’S ESSAYS 

Life-Philosophy of the Indian poet 

CREATIVE UNITY. By Rabindranath 
Tagore. Londoni Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

A strong, pure style, a passionate adoration of 
beauty, and a deep, general, but strict philoso- 
phy of thought arc the three most prominent 
features of the grea^ Indian poet’s latest work to 
be published in English. None of Tagore’s books 
are ordinary, and “Creative Unity”, a collection 


of ten essays, possesses in a special measuie the 
faculty oi stimulating the intellect fhe fust es- 
say, on 1 he Poet’s Religion, ’ is tlu' least pow- 
erful, in that its details of aigumerit aie at times 
dilTit ult to follow, although theie is tio dubiety 
about its general lirnd of exposition, showing 
that the joy of unity within out selves, seeking 
expression, becomes cieative \ and that unity, 
which is beauty, is the religion of the poet d he 
reader, howevei, finds a slight haziness m l agoie’s 
conception ol unity, and picjuanry is nn[)aried 
but strength lost by too fieipient an indulgence 
in epigram. The second essay, ‘Creative I’niiy ', 
follows directly on the lines ol the (list but with- 
out its precursor’s faults Both essays are lull of 
delicate and profouiid (riiicism ol Eaighsh po- 
etry In “Religion of the Forest," Tagore con- 
trasts the quiet , peaceable philosciphy of the East 
with the West's love of striving and (onflici He 
finds the origin of the lorniei in the foiests whn li 
dominated the ancient East, and of the lattei in 
the ocean which had to be coiiqueied befoic the 
West could expand; and he concludes that the 
pjhilosophy of peace is the coiicct and natural 
religion. Only an emasculated or unobseivani 
Westerner would agree with him, foi to us Na- 
ture is kept going by strife Among the oiliei essays, 
those on “The Modem Age,” “The Spirit ol 
Freedom”, and “Woman and Home” have s}jl*- 
cial interest for their own pailiciilai reasons, while 
“The Religion of the Forest,” An Indian Folk 
Religion”, “East and West” and “An Eastern 
Universitv”- indeed the whole tone and tenoui 
of the v,» line - are an inlet prciation of the hfe- 
philosopny of one race to the meinbeis of an- 
other “Creative Unity" is in evei\ way iagoie 
at his highest and most neaily iiniviusal 


75 April, 1922 

YORKSHIRE GAZETTE 

p6c5{W) 

P'he same article published in I he Noithrm Echo on 4 
April, 1922] 
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16 April, 1922 

THE OBSERVER 

p4c3(S 

POETRY AND PLATITUDE 

“Creative Unity.” By Rabindranath Tagore. 
(Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) 

I^ecturing has rather dulled Tagore’s sense of po- 
nry and sense of humour; only very occasionally 
does either show itself in these disconnected essays 
and addresses. It is not that his truisms are without 
force, but we expect something better from him 
than this mixture of Sir Arthur Helps and the later 
Maeterlinck He indulges overmuch in statement, 
not enough in argument; and, in persuading us 
that man’s chief aim is to realise his unity with 
the purpose and mind of the woild, assumes too 
easily that that purpose is necessarily good, and 
Ignores the claims of a transcendent rather than 
ati immanent beauty in the world of man’s spir- 
itual experience. His best essay is that on East 
and West, with its warning that it is unfair to 
assume an identity crisis of the West and the 
mechanical utilitarian view of life; though in dis- 
cussing the position of the natives in Africa he 
himself quotes only the opinions of those who would 
exploit the African, in oblivion or ignorance of 
the work done in his protection by such Western- 
ers as the Bishop of Zanzibar, or, the poet-mis- 
sionaiy, Arthur Shearley Cripps. 

There is pleasant humour in his picture of the 
worldly-minded men who “in their idea of the next 
world probably conjure up the ghosts of their slip- 
pers and dressing gowns, and expect the latchkey 
that opens their lodging-house door on earth to fit 
their front door in the other world”; but here, again, 
he does not admit that the less material ideas of 
heaven are more common even now among west- 
ern than the eastern peoples, or that the religions 
which carry the materialistic conception farthest 
arc Eastern He shows, however, throughout the 
book a genuine desire for intellectual freedom, and 
is careful to insist that no other freedom can be a 
substitute for it - ‘‘he only has freedom who ide- 
ally loves freedom himself, and is glad to extend 
it to others... he who distrusts freedom in others 
loses his moral right to it”; and he protests against 


Indian law of caste, which has ” forced living souls 
into a permanent passivity, making them incapable 
of moulding circumstances to their own intrinsic- 
design, and of mastering their own destiny.” Here 
it is the poet speaking, and no Indian of to-day, 
except possibly Sundar Singh, has a truer message 
for his fellow-countrymen than has Tagore. 


17 April, 1922 

BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE 

p5c4(D) 

TAGORE’S CHALLENGE 

The English writer to whom Tagore, as revealed in 
his essays, is nearest akin Mr. Edward Carpenter, 
but even in his use of the prose medium the essen- 
tial poetry in him is stronger. Like Carpenter, he is 
at war with civilisation which has no other base 
than utility. He realises that in the west “the ideal 
of freedom has grown tenuous” because “perpetual 
anxiety for the protection of gains at any cost" 
strikes at the love of freedom and justice; and he 
went back to Indian “deeply impressed with thf 
truth that real freedom is of the mind and spirit.” 
That true piermcatcs his essays in “Creative Unity” 
{Macmillan, 7s. 6d.). The most fascinating deal with 
the attitude of the poet towards religion, and na- 
ture, and poetry. Here, too, he is at war with util- 
ity. In a poem “the subject must be completely 
merged” - hence the badness of patriotic poems 
and hymns. An interesting point, but surely diffi- 
cult to justify, is that the new attitude of Shelley 
and Wordsworth towards nature " as compared with 
Shakespeare “ is due to “the great mental change 
in Europe through the influence of the newly dis- 
covered philosophy of India.” Tagore touches many 
subjects in these essays ' nationality, women and 
home, and universities - and is always illuminat- 
ing. As to East and West, he utters this challenge 
“The West has not sent out its humanity lo meet 
the man in the East, but only its machine.” 
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25 April, 1922 

the YORKSHIRE OBSERVER 

p 10c 1(D) 

Section : BOOKS OF THE DAY 

TWO STUDIES: TAGORE AND 
MASEFIELD 

A book bearing the name of Rabindranath Tagore 
is always sure of a welcome. The circle of his read- 
ers widens yearly; his influence spreads like a ripple 
which washes all shores. But the centre which sends 
forth that influence remains something of a mystery 
even to the philosopher's most ardent admirers. We 
are familiar with his outward appearance - with 
presentments of a man with a strange and beautiful 
face and the eyes of a prophet - but there is a re- 
serve in all he writes which baffles curious investiga- 
tors into the hidden places of his mind. 

“Creative Unity,” the volume under notice, con- 
sists of a scries of essays on art and modern ques- 
tions. The first, on “The Poet’s Religion,” the sec- 
ond, on “The Crcatjvf Ideal,” and, indeed, the whole 
contents are flavoured by the philosophy of Keats, 
at once so hackneyed and so incomprehensible to 
most of its users, which is expressed in the lines: 

Beauty is truth, truth beauty; that is all 

Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 

To Tagore the statement is not incomprehensi- 
ble; it is akin to his own thought; it is an article of 
his faith. It is a riddle which might have out of the 
East, instead of the mind of a cockney-born litei- 
ary aspirant. “Beauty is no phantasy, it has the 
everlasting meaning of reality. The facts that cause 
despondence are gloom are mere mist, and when 
through the mist beauty breaks out in momentary 
gleam, we realise that Peace is true and not con- 
flict. Love is true and not hatred...” 

The philosopher who has made this creed his 
own can write with calm detachment of the fever 
of the modern age, its worship of money, its organ- 
ised selfishness. He usages the need for art in edu- 
cation of his own people, and for idealism in na- 
tional.lifc. Of the sphere of woman he speaks as is 
natural to a man of his race; she is allotted an 
intellectual as well as physical function separate and 


different from those of her mate. “For life finds its 
truth and beauty not in any exaggeration of same- 
ness, but in harmony.” 

Touching the meeting of East and Western his 
own country, the poet makes a plea foi gr^'atei 
reciprocity. “ 1 he West has not sent out its human- 
ity to meet the man in the East, but only its ma- 
chine. You must know that led tape can never be 
a common human bond, that it is a painful oideal 
for human beings to have to receive favours from 
animated pigeon-holes, and condescensions from 
printed circulars that give notice but never speak.” 

A.V. 


27 April, 1922 

THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 

pl9(W) 

TAGORE’S ESSAYS 

Creative Unity. By Rabindranath Tagore. 
(Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Dr. Rabindranath Tagoie give.s the general title of 
Creative Unity to a collection ol essays on various 
subjects, the connecting link being the touchstone 
of all his judgments his doctrine of the One and 
the Many All our attempts to confine this oriental 
creed pantheistic, mystic, whaievei one may choose 
to call it - within the limits of legalistic prose leave 
us unsatisfied. We will, therefoie, only quote a sen- 
tence or I.'-) of Tagore himself, leaving them m 
then native poetic vagueness: 

riiis one in me knows the universe of the manv 
But, in whatever it knows, it knows the One in dif- 
ferent aspects It knows this room only because this 
room is One to it, iii spite of the seeming roniia jir- 
lioiis of the endless fans Lontained in the single fact 
of the room 

.. This One in me is cicative Its creations arc a 
pastime, thn.j.gh whit h it gives expressions to an ideal 
of unity in its eiiuless show of vancty Such are its 
pictures, poems, music, in which it Gnds joy only because 
they reveal the perfect forms of an inherent unity. 
We may remark in passing that the implied de- 
nial of the conventional aesthetic creed in the last 
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seiirence strongly resembles the aiiiuide of 
Wordsworth ^whoni Eagoie ijuotes with keen ap- 
preciation). lie sought ultimately in Natuie, not 
beauty, but unitv. Tagore's concern in this volume, 
howevei, is not with aesthetics, but with religion, 
ethics and cspeciallv politics 

What lealK makes the book important (to stu- 
dents of Tagore and of India, at all events) is its 
revelation, in pass.iges constantly occurring of 
Tagore's present attitude towards the West. Briefly, 
that attitude is one of irritation and impatience. In 
the past this poet has drawn gladly from Western 
thought and culiuie, and has mteipretcd the West 
to the East as he has interpreted the East to the 
U’esi The political events of the last few years, 
however, seem to have been too much for him. 
The Western spirit, he fears, w'ith its mechanical 
and material collectivism, is killing the free im- 
pulse of individualism and humanity. 

The \\rigg!ing teiitaclei of a cold-blooded iinli- 
tanaiustn. with which the West has grasped ail the 
easiis, sieldiiig succulent portions of the East, are causing 
pain and indignation throughout the Eastern coun- 
tries The West comes to us, not with the imagination 
and sympathy that create and unite, but with a shock 
of passion - passion lor powci and wealth I have 
been fortunate in coming into close touch with indi- 
vidual men and women ol the Western countries, and 
have fell with them their sorrows and shared their 
aspirations I have known that they seek the same 
God, who IS inv Gjd even those who deny Him I 
feel ccrtaiti that, if the great light of the culture be 
extinct in Europe, oui horizon in the East will mourn 
in daikncss It does not hurt iii) pride to acknowledge 
that, in the present age, Western humanity has re- 
ceived its mission to be the teacher of the world; that 
hei science, through the mastery of the laws of Na- 
ture, is to liberate human souls from the dark dun- 
geon of matter Foi this very reason I have realised all 
the moic strongly, on the othei hand, that die domi- 
nant collective idea in the Western countries is not 
creative It is ready to enslave or kill individuals, to 
dmg a great people with soul- killing prison, darken- 
ing die whole future worth the. black mist of stupefac- 
tion, and emasculating entire races of men to the 
utmost degree of helplessness. It is wholly wanting in 
spiritual power to blend and harmonise; it lacks the 
sense of the great person. ility of man ” 


There is a core of truth in all this, no doubt, 
but we regret that sucli a man as Tagore should be 
irritated into such a general and exaggerated on- 
slaught. Still, it is a warning to those amongst us 
who ignore the deep fires that burn beneath the 
philosophic calm of the East. Moreover, Tagore 
in another essay, runs with equal candour to his 
own countrymen and rejects much of their nation- 
alistic aspiration as tainted with the same poison of 
power, force and materialism. The style of these 
essays is distinguished and vigorous, the subjects 
alive and important. We could wish Tagore had 
revised his allusions to missionaries by the light ol 
his usually unexceptionable good taste. 

28 Apnl, 1922 

THE IRISH TIMES 

p3c3(D) 

EAST MEETS WEST 

These essays* breathe a wonderful spirit of un- 
derstanding and sympathy with the ideals of the 
Western world. At the same time they do noi 
yield in pride conccining those of the East. In- 
deed, they speak insistently of the loss to the world 
through the misunderstanding of the East by ihe 
West. There is no doubt that a little give-and- 
take would be to the advantage of both. a 
revelation of the higher thought of the East and 
of the unity that lies behind all upward striving 
this book is most encouraging. The analyses ol 
the forces at work to-day in the struggle of man 
to self-expression in government are illurninai- 
ing, and contain warnings of the evils to which 
apparent high ajfns may lead. The paper on “T he 
Nation,” where crowd psychology is discussed, is 
a plea for a broader conception of the duties of 
countries and races to one another. “With the 
growth of nationalism man has become the greatest 
menace to man” becomes something of text to 
the conclusion that “this age of nationalism, ol 
gigantic vanity and selfishness, is only a passing 
phase in civilisation, and those who arc making 
permanem arrangements for accommodating this 

•“Creative Unity” by Rabindranath Tagore, 
Macmillan, 7s. 6d net. 
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tcmpoiary mood of history will be unable to fit 
ihcrnsclves for the coming age, when the true 
spirit of freedom will have sway.” 

Of the position of woman, Mr. 1 agore has much 
to say; but as it is entirely from a masculine point 
of view, it is necessarily incomplete, though obvi- 
ou.sly well-intentioned. A great deal of wrong and 
loss can shelter behind his simple ruling that “woman 
has to be ready to suffer.” Is there any human being 
wlio escapes suffering.'* To advise a sex to be con- 
tent with it would be ludicrous if one did not know 
the dread realities in all tountries and ages against 
which women have snuggled. C^an Mr. Tagore not 
see that one of the most potent factors in creative 
unity is absolute sincerity and truth? To do her 
part towards this unity woman must be herself 
unlimited as to scope of work, untrammelled in the 
doing of it, and entirely free to choose her own 
destiny. Mutual toleration and respect make decent 
minds careful of encroaching upon another’s rights, 
and inculcate a certain self-denial, self-control, and 
possibly suffering for others’ good. Let us strive 
that it be mutual, and the question of government, 
law and order will b^. .solved 


!9 May, 1922 

WESTERN MAIL 

pl2cl-2(D) 

CREATIVE UNITY 

ATTRACTIVE ESSAYS 
ON EAST AND WEST 

“Creative Unity** by Rabindranath Tagore. 
(London: Macmillan and Go.; pp. vi and 203: 7s. 
6d. net.) 

1 he judgments of the stranger upon our customs 
and institutions are always of interest, especially when 
the judge is a creative ppet. This book is a collection 
of essays, more or less disconnected, but with a certain 
continuity of thought. Chief interest for us is found 
»n the latter portion of the work, where the author, 
in half-a-dozen brilliantly written essays, discusses 
the relation between East and West. For him “the 
niost significant fact of modern days is this, that the 


West has met the Ea.st”. But what is this West and 
what die East? To most the East remains largely 
unexplored, and the West is in the hands of the 
machine. “The civilisation of the West, ’’ he writes, 
has in it the spirit of the machine which must move, 
and to that blind movement human lives are oficred 
as fuel, keeping up the steam power.” Hence the 
cull ol nationalism, the tiaining ol men for a par- 
ticular purpose, usually a narrow one, and the in- 
sistence upon absolute loyalty to it. Hence, also, the 
exploitation of subject races, the cult of power, and 
the idolatry of money. “For barbarism is the sim|>Jic- 
ity of a superficial life.” 

Where, then, is the meeting ground.^ He would 
find it in the univeisity, whcic men and women 
can meet to work together in the pursuit of com- 
mon ideals and share in that coinriion heritage. 
In the essay on “An Eastern University” Mr Tagoie 
casts shrewd glances ol oui Western education 
“Western education,” he writes, “is impersonal 
Its complexion is also white, but it is the white- 
ness of the while-washed class-iooni walls. It dwells 
in the cold storage compartments of lessons and 
the ice-packed minds of the school-masters.” It is 
this type of education which has been exported 
into India, and its youth “pass examinations and 
shrivel up into clerks, lawyers, and police inspec- 
tors, and they die young.” So the community of 
your India becomes not “a ciiliuicd community, 
but a community of qualified i aiididaies.” The 
remedy he would find, as some are finding here 
to-day, is an education which must be one with 
the people’' life. Its teachers should be found in 
the villages, wf erc, to crowded meetings, they repeat 
the best thoughts and keep alive the best ideals ol 
the land. Thus, to him, the university should not 
be merely the dry-as-dusi, formal accumulation 
of knowledge. It must not be a dead cage in which 
living minds are fed with food artificially prepared. 
“It should be an open house in which students 
and teachers are at one. They must live their 
compleir life together, dominated by a common 
aspiration for irudi and a need of sharing all the 
delights of culiuie.” 

Space does not permit of further quotation. Mr. 
Tagore clothes his thoughts more attractive because 
of its delightful simplicity. The book is one which 
all should read. 
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22 May. 1922 

THE GLASGOW HERALD 

p6c 3(D; 

Section: LITERATURE 

‘^Rnbindrainatli Tagore.” By E. J. Thompson. 
2$. 6d. net. (Oxford University Press) 

VVc rccoiiiincnd to admirers of Tagore and to all 
who are interested in poetry or letters this excel- 
lent little study of the Indian writer. It is most dis- 
criminating work about him that we have read; it 
is inspired by a deep admiration of his best, weak- 
nesses, and will probably shock his English follow- 
ers bv its blunt alTirmation that it is the weaknesses 
that are most admired in Britain Mr. Thompson 
goes further, and asserts that the misjudged admi- 
ration of Mr. Yeats and others was largely respon- 
sible for the pretty sweetness that came to infect 
his work. Such phrases as his '‘maddening monotony 
of tone and diction and sameness of imagery*' and 
*‘his treatment of his Western public (in matter of 
iianslaiion) has amounted to an insult to their in- 
lolligence" show how directly Mr. Thompson writes. 
Rut his book is not a depreciation. No one can 
read it without being amazed by the volume and 
power of Tagore’s work 


23 May, 1922 

LIVERPOOL DAILY POST AND MERCURY 

p9cl(D 

Students of Rabindranath 'Eagore’s previous prose 
works will specially welcome his latest book on 
"(Teative Unity” (Macmillan, 7^. 6d. net), which 
completes much of what he has said less fully in 
earlier expositions. In writing it, he is possessed by 
Matthew Arnold's desire to “see life steadily and 
see it whole”, and wholeness, he secs, is an at- 
tribute of personality alone. The creative unity of 
the universe presupposes an Infinite personality 
behind it, to whom the universe stands in the same 
relation as that of a poem to the poet. In his insist- 
ence of the significance of personality, Tagore is at 
one with the best philosophic instinct of the day, 
and is entirely opposed to the popular ideas of 


Oriental philosophy. The book is full of pregnant 
aphorisms. Its power lies, not in syllogistic argu- 
ment, but in arresting expression of deep and pen- 
etrating intuitions. 


25 May, 1922 

THE TIMES UTERARY SUPPLEMENT 

p333(W) 

EAST TO WEST 

CREATIVE UNITY. By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
(MacmillAn. 7s. 6cl. net.) 

Dr Rabindranath Tagore's new book sounds yet 
again in our ears the burden of the message with 
which he feels himself charged to the men of his 
generation, both in the East and in the West. Or 
perhaps it is really to place him in a false light to 
represent him as willingly or consciously a prophet, 
and to do so may hinder a real appreciation ol 
him on the part of his Western readers. For if he 
be taken as laying down an authoritative teach- 
ing, that may provoke on their side a disposition 
to challenge many of his statements and show them 
to be exggcraied or one-sided. Perhaps the proper 
rapport between Rabindranath and his readers is 
only secured when there is seen in him somet.hing 
of the pathos which attaches to all human striig- 
for right adjustment to this complicated, fas- 
cinating, and bewildering universe. He is a man 
like ourselves, beaten upon and swayed by the 
various forces of the modern world, and trying 
amongst them all to-find a sure ground for his 
soul, a standpoint from which the chaos is re- 
duced to harmony. That is his problem, and that 
is ours; and in our own wrestling we may get help 
and direction from one who is not only our fellow 
in conflict, but a spirit of fine and rich sensibili- 
ties, possessed by the poetic tradition of his own 
people, v^hich invests the Indian environment with 
its wealth of images and suggestions, but at the 
same lime keenly appreciative of so much in the 
Western spirit, especially of its heritage in poetry. 
And if Rabindranath's great dream is an associa- 
tion between East and West, in which the ele- 
ments derived from the West are taken up into a 
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free and creative Indian personality; he himself 
already gives an example of such organic union. 
His writings alone show the absurdity of aflirmimg 
that East and West can never meet; hundreds of 
Western men and women in reading him must 
feel that here they are in contact with someone 
with whom they could converse far more fully about 
(he things for which they most care than with the 
majority of their fellow-countrymen. 

Several of the essays in this book show 
Rabindranath’s thought to be still in large measure 
determined by his repulsion from what seems to 
him the machine-like organization of life in the 
West. It is a repulsion so dominant as to exclude 
those qualifications which we might think called 
for in his judgements. But, If this emotion throws 
his view of the facts somewhat out of proportion, 
it is an emotion excited by an evil which really 
exists, which is painfully felt by many amongst 
ourselves; and it may draw us nearer to Rabindranath 
to find in him not so much the infallible sage as 
the man of strong individual feelings. Nor can one 
take it amiss in a poet if he believes that the appre- 
hension of Nature in love and imagination has more 
truth in it than analytic science. 

The giant forces of the world, centripetal and 
centrifugal, are kept out of our recognition. They 
zu'c the day-labourers and not admitted into the au- 
dience-hall of creation. But light and sound come to 
us in their gay dresses as troubadours singing ser- 
enades before the windows of the senses. What is 
constantly before us, claiming our attention, is not 
the kitchen, but the feast; not the anatomy of the 
world, but its countenance 

At the same time Rabindranath is concerned 
to do justice to Western science, and he indi- 
cates this more than once in these essays as the 
thing of value which the East has to receive from 
the West. He sees that it is useful as giving a 
command over the forces of Nature, and would 
thus be required by the India of his dreams. He 
sees that if it cannot set the ends for the human 
spirit, it can at any rate furnish the means. But 
perhaps he might have shown more fully than he 
docs the value of science for the human spirit 
Itself. The discipline of scientific inquiry, in which 
personal desires and preferences for this or that 


conclusion have to be sternly suppressed and the 
truth, as it is, sought for without any egoistic 
bias, is not so very far from the suppression of 
egoistic desires in the Indian ascetic discipline. 
For the ideal of truth to which the scientific in- 
quirer subjects his ego is a spiritual ideal no less 
than the ideal of beauty which the poet follow's 
in his apprehension of reality. And some such 
ascetic discipline seems really required by the 
human spirit in its striving to transcend the world 
- Baron von Hugel in his characteristic language 
has described as “plunging in the thing-element,” 
a necessary preliminary, he holds, to the soul’s 
ascent. If the West to-day has command of rneterial 
things in virtue of its science, that power had a 
spiritual origin; and when the West uses its power 
for low ends, it is something worse than materi- 
alism, it is an abuse of the spirit. 

Believing this, we shall perhaps find it less hard 
to understand how it is that during these latter cen- 
turies the Europe which seems to have achieved so 
much in the sphere of material wealth and powci is 
also the part of the world in which there has been 
the greatest production of poetry and philosophy. If 
one estimates spiritual endowment by original pro- 
duction, one must place the Europe of the last four 
centuries above contemporary India, not only in the 
material, but also in the spiritual spheie. An older 
India indeed had produced work of the greatest in 
thought and in poetry, but India’s spiritual produc- 
tion during the last four centuries has been unques- 
tionably poorer than that of Europe. 

Were lh'*»'r more space available, one would like 
to quote many things finely said in these essays, 
but one may draw attention to two matters which 
seem of p*.culiar interest. One is the account of the 
Baul sect, a community of mendicant ascetics of 
the humble, illiterate class, who embody their reli- 
gion in songs of a touching beauty 

What hast thou conic to beg from the brgger. O 
King of kings'^ 

My kingdop"* is poor for want of him, my dear 
one, and I wan lor him in sorrow 

How long will you keep him waning, O wretch, 
who has waned foi you foi ages iii silence and silli- 
ness’ 

Open your gate, and make this very moment fit 
for the union. 
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The other matter is the poet's scheme for an 
Indian university propounded in the concluding 
essay What he says in depreciation of the type of 
education established by the British in India is 
probably only loo true. The trouble has been that 
modes of education traditional in England (and 
peihaps not altogether satisfactory here) were 
unmrelligentlv iiansfcired to the very din'ereni 
Indian world. I'hose who introduced them never 
turned their thought to first principles and asked 
what precisely education was intended to accom- 
plish. Rabindranath does raise this fundamental 
question, and the ideal of a university which he 
sketches teally brings thought and imagination to 
bear upon the problem. His university is not to 
confine itself to intellectual culture, but “coperaie 
with the villages round it, cultivate land, breed 
cattle, spin cloths, press oil from oilseeds.” How- 
far the exigencies of time would admit of the poet’s 
ideals being realized in practice one does not know; 
but one hopes that if the people of Bengal arc 
now to frame their ccucational system for them- 
selves, Dr. Rabindranath T’agoie w'ill be called into 
tounsel. 


26 1922 

THE TIMES 

p9c6(D; 

Section: IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN NEWS 
ITEMS 

China and The King of the Dark Room [sic] will 
be piodiiced ai the Nouveau Theatre, Paris, on 
May '27, these being the first of Rabindranath 
Tagore's plays to be given in Fiance. 


27 May, 1922 

THE BIRKENHEAD NEWS 

p4c3(2VV) 

Section i BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 

CREATIVE UNITY, By RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE (Macmillan and Go.), 7b. 6d. 

Poets arc not usually competent expounders of the 
intellecrual basis of their imaginative work, but Tagoie 
is an exception to this rule. Here is a book of essays 
in prose which has almost as high a distinction as 
his poems. This astonishing man writes in English 
as pure and as delicate, as beautiful in its rhymes, as 
we should expect from one who had worked all his 
life exclusively at English style. Yet we know him to 
be a writer in one of the great languages of the East, 
and he only writes in English in order to come into 
contact with what is to him an outside world which 
he would labour to bring into sympathy w-ith his 
own country men. The value of Tagore to the Brit- 
ish Empire at the present moment is one that we aic 
in no danger of exaggerating. It has been said, llip- 
pantly and foolishly of East and West, “nevci the 
twain shall meet.'’ In Tagore they actually meet. It 
would be well for our Western world if his leaching 
could be noted, based as it is on no partisan oi 
particularist or nationalist aims. The nearest paial- 
lel we have had in our own recent literature m this 
poet turned essayist is Matthew Arnold. Like Arnold, 
Tagore also i-allies, with a trenchant wit and a power 
of smiting phrase, the foibles and blindness of a West- 
ern civilization that deals cavalierly with Indian lilc 
and ideas. In criticising Calcutta, “the upstart town 
with no depth of sentiment in her face, and in her 
manners,'’ he is really giving us of the West a chance 
of seeing ourselves as others see us. There is no 
trace of the Babu whom “Punch” delights to serve 
up as the stock caricature of the educated Indian. 
We feel that in his deeply religious interpretations of 
life and society we are in contact with the real East, 
across the unexplored mystery of which the clumsy 
figures of Kipling and his tribe have sprawled and 
left a dirty smear for our imaginations. Frederic 
Harrison has just been saying that there cannot be 
permanent union between an Eastern Empire and 
our race. Perhaps not in terms of Empire: but Tagore 
shows us the possibility of something deeper than 
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Empire as a bond of union. With him will be all Lady Wyndham, and Lady Waicilow (,n pair pink, 

(hose who behcvf in an ultimately rationality in hu- who gave a reassuring arrouni of Sir Philip 

man affairs. 

W.W. 


19 July, 1922 

the LIVERPOOL COURIER 

p9c7(D^ 

Secdont PAGES IN WAITING 
* * 

“Creative Unity,” by Rabindranath Tagore 
(Macmillan, 7s. 6d.), is a mystic at his most intel- 
ligible. It is filled with upward lift and onward urge, 
and the like, and should be inspiring to those who 
have either never been taught philosophically to 
think, or who lack the courage to do so. 

Its final essay on “An Eastern University” is of 
cuiisiderable value to students of the Indian prob- 
lems, but it is a little marred by the inevitable 
wooliness of such phrases as “the eternal voice of 
man,” “the great meeting of man in the future,” 
and “the world of art.” These excursions into the 
verbally picturesque are literary and not philosophi- 
cal, and it is as philosopher that Tagore obviously 
wishes us to take him. 


21 July 1922 

THE DAILY SKETCH 

p‘)c4(D) 

Secdont Echoes of the Town 

Words by Tagore. - Medina also gave us tenor so- 
los, and the two vocalists joined in a duct, with words 
by Sir Rabindranath Tagore, to music by di Vcroli, 
who accompanied thciti. Lord and Lady Cork were 
among the guests, and so were Lady Ashficld, who 
brought her niece, Miss Whitchousc, to say “good- 
bye” after her eleven months’ trip to Europe, Mrs. 
Chamberlain (wearing a rose-trimmed brown hat), 
Mr and Mrs. Isitt, Count and Countess dc la Chapcllc, 


23 July 1922 

THE SUNDAY TIMES 

p7c4{S; 

THE EAST LOOKS AT THE WEST 

^Creative Unity” By Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore. 

(Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 

In days when everyone must siill be analysing every- 
thing, it is refreshing to encounter a mind which hun- 
gers after synthesis. Alike in his abstract principles 
and in their application to like, Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore constantly refers individual thoughts and 
actions to unity of oneness. Shelley’s line. 

The One remains, the many change and pass 

seems a fair paraphrase of his philosophy. It is cunous, 
indeed, how often the sentiments of this Eastern 
thinker remind one of older sayings in our own 
tongue. “Age after age”, he writes, “there has come 
to us the call of faith, which said against all evi- 
dence of fact, ‘you are more than you appear to 
be, more than your circumstances seem to war- 
rant.” What is this but a repetition of Wordswortn’s ■ 

Wc that wc are greater than we knew 

Again, when he argues that pugnacity is not 
necessarily a human train, the reader is irresistibly 
reminded of Matthew Arnold . 

Man would be.. • 

If only that were a universal truth, the millen- 
nium would be in sight. 

Meanwhile wc have to deal with our earth as it 
is. Sir. R. Tagore sighs for some world-pervading 
unity that will reconcile contending ambitions, races, 
creeds, and colours. We shall get it, perhaps, in the 
course of ages. 
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Such a consummation is simple enough in 
theory. All that he need is a cordial acceptance 
of the undoubted truth, “Sirs, you are brethren”. 
But it is in the practical application of that ac- 
cent, as all know, that the difficulty arises. Sir R. 
Tagore has only to look at the land of his birth 
with its deep fissure between Mohammedan and 
Hindu and its sundering barriers of caste and 
purdah. The spirit of exclusiveness is nowhere 
more prevalent than in India. The consideration 
of those facts might have availed to temper his 
arraignment of the imperfections of the West; 
but it has not done so. 

He mostly employs generalities. He does not 
comment into the open and state his views upon 
the non-co-operation movement and the other trou- 
bles, many of them self-induced, which beset India 
at the moment. It is hard to deal with such a con- 
troversialist. He complains at large of the want of 
sympathy which characterises and disfigures our 
Indian administration. From my own small experi- 


ence I could give him evidence to the contrary in 
grateful letters and in tokens of regards received by 
British officers, both civil and military, from Indi- 
ans, and doubtless many others could do the same. 
In his one and only sharply defined charge he as- 
serts that our merchants in India enrich themselves 
by employing cheapest labour. If this be so perhaps 
someone will take up his challenge let the various 
legislator of India sec to it. 

In time despite the obvious faults, this book should 
be read. It is a wholesome disciplincr for a nation, 
for a continent, to know what is being said and 
thought of it elsewhere. “Asia,” writes the author, 
“is awakening Today, trying to read the future by 
the light of the European configuration, we are 
asking ourselves everywhere in the East; Is this 
frightfully overgrown power really great? It can bruise 
us from without, but can it add to our wealth and 
spirit”. The mere asking of each questions by the 
East should put the West upon its mettle. 
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23 February, 1923 

the new leader 

pll-12(\V) 

A PERSONAL VIEW OF TAGORE 

By G. LOWES DICKINSON 

there must be many people in London who re- 
member the appearance, in drawing-rooms or stu- 
dios or concert halls, of a slim, tall figure in a long 
coat, with a bearing of unusual dignity and a coun- 
tenance of surprising beauty. He looked like a visi- 
tor, not merely from another continent, but from 
another sphere. For all exquisite courtesy, he was 
always aloof He sometimes seemed to be talking 
to himself And it pleases me to think, though the 
story may be a myth, that the words once over- 
heard at a crowded reception were these: “Silly, 
silly, silly!” For myself, I have a remembrance which 
I cherish. It is a June evening, in a Cambridge 
garden. Mr. Bertrand Rii.ssell and myself sit there 
alone with Tagore. He sings us some of his poems, 
the beautiful voice and the strange mode floating 
away on the gathering darkness. Then Russell be- 
gins to talk, coruscating like lightening in the dusk, 
Tagore falls into silence. But afterwards he said it 
had been wonderful to hear Russell talk. He has 
passed into a “higher sate of consciousness”, and 
heard him, as it were from a distance. What, I 
wonder, had he heard? 

Tagore was a stranger and a wanderer in our West. 
But he was not without appreciation of it. Its noise, 
its vacuity, its hurry after nothing - “Faster, faster, said 
the Red Queen, there’s no lime to think”, repelled 
him, as it repels even Westerners who are thought- 
ful. But he found, he told me, something that he 
missed in the east. It was our moral earnestness. We 
had, some of us, a “passion for reforming the world”. 
In India they had no. And he added, as I remem- 
ber, that life in the East was very dull. 

That was before the war, and it shines out to 
me now like a very distant planet over a very black 
world. But I have seen Tagore again since the war, 
always the same calm and beautiful figure. Once, 
1 remember, at a concert, where Jelly d’Aranyi was 


playing. “She is like a flaine", he said. And those 
who have heard and seen hei will know how just 
the image was. 

But to see, to meet and to admire 7'agoie is not 
to comprehend. Perhaps no Englishman could For 
we are embedded in the channel down whidi our 
formidable river rushes We see the siais di/zily, and 
our noise drowns the nmrmui ol the: night wind 
Years ago I tried to express the feeling produc ed in 
me Ijy India, as contrasted with Euiope, with America, 
'^*^h China. I said she had the tcligion c^f Eternity, 
while we had that of lime. Theic was peihaps some 
truth in this. For here, m the modem West, if we 
have any religion, it is ol works And for crntiirics 
untold the religion of India has been that of medi- 
tation. But our tonent ol works has bin si the dikes 
of our religion, pursuing foice instead of sticngih, 
money instead of righteousness, we aie plunging at 
last down that Niagra heard long ago m the dis- 
tance by Cailyle. Motion has desiioyed us. 

But India has maintained for centuries the at- 
titude which mediaeval (ihristianiiy tried m vain 
to acclimatise in the West. I'hc Real there is be- 
hind Appearance, the Eternal back of l ime - 

“Thou hast madr inr cuidlcss, such is thv pleas- 
ure. This frail vessel tliou empuesi again and again 
and fillest it ever with fresh life’ 

“'This little flute of a reed llicju hast earned ovei 
hills and dales and hast bie.^thed through it melo- 
dics eternally iiew' 

“At the immortal touch of thy liaiids my little 
heart loses its limits in joy and gives birth to utter- 
ance inTffable 

‘*Th ^ infinite gills come to me only on these yoiii 
small hatids of mine .Ages pass, .and still thou poiiiest 
and *till ihcic is room to fill ' 

Fhal is the experience which lies behind all 
Tagore’s poems. But since he is poet, not only a 
philosopher or a mystic, and a poet gieatn, < ne 
gathers, than anyone can know who cannot read 
him in Bengali language, all nature comes to him 
to utter his passion 

“The sky is overcast with clouds and the lam is 
ceaseless. 1 know’ not what this is that stirs in me. 
I know not its meaning 

‘'A moment’s flash of lightening drags down a 
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Fig. 30 RabindrasAth Tagore, sketch by William Rotbensteiii 
Thm New Leader 23 February 1923, pi 1 
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deeper gloom on my sight, aod my heart gropes for 
the path to where the music of the night calls me. 

“Light! Oh, where is the light? Kindle it with 
the burning torch of desire! It thunders and the wind 
rushes screaming through the void. The night is black 
as a black stone. Let not the hours pass by in the 
dark. Kindle the lamp of love with thy life.** 

It is perhaps because he is a poet, and therefore 
sensitive to all things concrete, that Tagore seems to 
feel that in these later days the religion of India has 
become too inward, abstract and self-absorbed. He 
describes somewhere the building of a shrine with- 
out doors or windows, lit by lamps of pcifumed oil 
and heavy with incense. The walls are caved with 
fantastic figures, such as may be seen in any Indian 
temple. No song of birds enters nor any noises of 
the village. “The only sound that echoed in its dome 
was that of incantations which I chanted. My mind 
became keen and still like a pointed flame, my sense 
swooned in ecstasy”. Then a thunderbolt strikes the 
temple. The daylight breaks in. The carvings on the 
wall stare empty of meaning. But “I looked at the 
image on the alter. I saw it smiling and alive with 
the living touch of God. The night I had impris- 
oned spread its wings and vanished.” 

The poet, it will seem, feels that as the West has 
over-emphasised Time, so India has over-emphasised 
Eternity. The instinct of his art and his life is to reu- 
nite these. And if, as may well be the case, the next 
centuries are to see the reaction of the cast against 
the guns and science and industry of the West, then 
perhaps both East and West may reach that better 
state to which Tagore looks forward : 

“Where the nnind is without fear and the head is 
held high; 

Where knowledge is free; where the world has 
not been broken up into fragments by narrow do- 
mestic walls: 

Where words come up from the depth of truth; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards 
perfection; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its 
•way in the dreary desert of dead habits; 

Where the mind is led forward by thee into cvei 
widening thought and action 

Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let us 
wake. ’* 


AND THE WEST, EUROPEAN SUCCESS 
24 February, 1923 

JOHN O^LONDON’S WEEKLY 

p745(W) 

Secdoo: MR SHANKS’S JUDGEMENTS 

[ I his is the last paragraph of a ciitical as.srs.snient of 
works of some notable poets by Edward Shanks] 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

Tagore is vaguely like Shelley in that he i.s more 
occupied with emotions than with peibons, with 
thoughts than with things. 


24 November, 192'1 

THE INQUIRER 

p759{W) 

MR EDWARD SHANKS, writing on the award 
of the Nobel Prize for literature, reminds us that 
the bestowal of the prize on Rabindranath Tagore 
in 1913 was made at a time when Indian nation- 
alism was being brought to the notice of the world 
Now the choice of Mr. W. B Years “comes pat on 
the establishment of the Irish Free State". It is a 
charming compliment both to the poet and to his 
country; and while we agiee with Mr Shanks that 
Thomas Hardy has been strangely and regretta- 
bly overlooked once more, we are glad that gen- 
ius as rare but as indisputable as Mr Yeats has 
received this recognition in Sweden. 


27 November, 1923 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

pl6c3{D) 

AN INDIAN MEMORIAL TO 
W.W. PEARSON 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S APPEAL 

To the Editor of the Manchester Guardian 

Sir, - The news has reached us of W. W. Pearson’s 
death through an accident which happened while 
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he was travelling in Italy on the eve of his depar- 
ture foi India. He is not known to the wide public, 
but we feel sure that his loss is not merely a loss to 
the individuals who came into intimate touch with 
him. We seldom met with anyone whose love for 
humanity was so concretely real, whose ideal of 
service so assimilated to his personality, as it had 
been with him. The gift of friendliness, which he 
was ever ready to bestow upon the obscure, upon 
those who had nothing to attract the attention of 
their neighbours, was spontaneous in its generos- 
ity, completely free from all tinge of conscious or 
unconscious egotism, enjoying the luxury of the 
satisfied pride of goodness. 'I’he constant help which 
he rendered to those who were in need of it could 
have no reward in public recognition; it was as 
simple and silent as the daily fulfilling of his own 
personal requirements. His patriotism was for the 
world of man; he intimately suffered for all injus- 
tice or cruelty inflicted upon any people in any 
part of the earth, and in his chivalrous attempt to 
befriend them he bravely courted punishment from 
his own countrymen. He had accepted Santiniketan 
Asram for his home, where he felt he could realize 
his desire to serve the cause of humanity and ex- 


hospital building, and a special ward for children 
attached to it, this will be the best form of perpetu- 
ating his memory, reminding us of his sympathy 
for those who suffer. With this object in our mind 
we send our appeal to his friends and admirers in 
India and in other countries, hoping to meet with 
a generous response. - Yours, &c., 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
Santiniketan, Bengal, November 5. 

The local secretary writes:- The cost of erecting 
a fully equipped hospital is estimated at Rs. 25,000. 
Contributions may be sent to the treasurer, 
Visvabharati, Santiniketan P.O. Cheques and postal 
orders should be crossed on the Imperial Bank of 
India (Calcutta branch), and endorsed “Hospital 
Fund.** Receipts, duly signed^ by the secretary, will 
be sent to contributors. 


22 December, 1923 

JOHN O’LONDON’S WEEKLY 

p473(W) 


press his love for India, which was 
deeply genuine in his nature, all his 
aspirations of life centering in her. 

I know he has numerous friends in 
this country and outside India who ad- 
mire the noble unselfishness of heart 
which he pos.sessed, and who mourn 
his loss. I feel sure they will appreci- 
ate our idea of setting up some per- 
manent memorial in his name in our 
Ashram, which was so dear to him. 

He had a great desire to see the hos- 
pital in connection with our institu- 
tion rebuilt and equipped in an ad- 
equate manner, for which he was 
working and contributing money when- 
ever possible. I believe if we can carry y,*, Wttkfy 

out this wish of his and construct a 22 December 1923, p473 
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THE BOOK WORLD 

Tagore as Novelist 

At one lime there was an English 
“boom**, almost a cult, in the writings 
of Sir Rabindranath Tagore. The war 
interfered with it, however, and it may 
never gather the same force again. 

Even so, Tagore always sells, and his 
new novel, “Gora“, may sell better than 
any other that he has given us, because 
it is more dramatic. It is a Calcutta story, 
and the time and the scenes of it belong 
to about a quarter of a century after the 
Indian Mutiny. 
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[This is a long review by Raymond Mortimer of six 
novels which includes a brief note on “Cora".] 

NEW NOVELS 

The Day-Boy. By RONALD GURNER, Grant 
Richards. 7s. 6d. 

Andivius Hcdulio. By EDWARD LUCAS WHITE. 
Fisher Unwin. 7s, 6d. 

Herr Arne’s Head. By SELMA LAGERLOF. 
Gylendal. 6s. 

Gora. By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

The Grootc Park Murder. By FREEMAN WILLS 
CROFT. COLLINS. 7s. 6d. 

The Hare of Heaven. By LEONORA EYLES. 
Melrose. 7s. 6d. 

Herr Arne^e Head is a ghost-story, presum- 
ably drawn from Scandinavian legend. The authoress 
is definitely an artist. Gora deals with the old ques- 
tion of mixed marriage as it confronts the ortho- 
dox and unorthodox Hindus. Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore paints an unattractive, and probably unfair, 
picture of the Bengali, and the reader’s belief in 
the subtlety and wisdom of the Orient suffers ac- 
cordingly. 


9 Fehruaiy^ 1924 

THE NATION AND THE ATHENAEUM 

p669(W) 

Secdon I THE WORLD OF BOOKS 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 

I MUST confess that the writings of Mr. Tagore have 
hitherto left me cold. In the oiiginal his poems may 
be real great poetry; in English they have a thin 


wcakliness which may be entirely ac(|uired in their 
passage from one language to the other, hut which, 
once there, is none the less fatal The book of hi.s 
which I liked best is a slim volume called “National- 
ism, ’ published in 1917 Its essays were originally, 1 
believe, delivered in the form of lectures; they are not 
vei^y profound, but they show an honest and inde- 
pendent mind tiding to think along its own path 

♦ * ♦ 

Mr. Tagore’s new book is a novel with the title “Gora" 
(Macmillan, 7s. 6d.). It is a vei^ long book, cc^ntaining 
over 400 pages, and it is by no means light reading. 1 
would not recommend it broadcast, because probably 
many people would find it merely boring, but I can only 
record the fact dial to me it was exiraordinaiily inier- 
esdng, and I think it a book of considerable merit. As 
to the kind and degree of merit possessed by it, I should 
not like to be dogmatic. One of the most difiicult dungs 
in cridcizing a book which obviously aims at being a 
work of art is to keep distinct in one’s own mind the 
interest of its subject and its total achievement and ef- 
fect as a work of“ an. The diflkuliy is intensified in the 
case of a novel like Mr. Tagore’s, wliich may almost be 
said to be written alxiui a thesis. I lere the critic’s judge- 
ment may be warped or obscured m one of two ways. 
If the subject is very interesting to liini, he may be eas- 
ily carried away to confuse a profound study of some 
contemporary pioblem or an effeenve polidcal imci widi 
a great novel or play. “Uncle 'Ibrn’s Cabin," for instance, 
had considerable merits, but they were not those of a 
work of art. On the other hand, there is the opposite 
danger to guard against: the writer’s subject may raise 
so thick 1 fog of boredom in frx)rii of your eyes as to 
make it impossible to see die artistic merits of his work. 
A very good instance is “Par adise Lost," for many peo- 
ple, if they are honest, would admit that they find the 
greatest difficulty in forgetting what Milton is saying in 
order to be able to listen to his poetry (There was a 
minor »*xample of thi.s, 1 think, the other day in the 
columns of this paper. In my opinion, the reviewer of 
“A Week,” by Jury libedinsky (Allen and Unwin, 5s.), 
missed some real arti.>dc merits in the book because its 
subject bored him.) 

4i « * 

The subject of “Gora” is intensely interesting to 
me, and Mr. Tagore’s handling of it kept me absorbed 
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throughout his book His thesis is the social, politi- 
cal, and psychological problems which confront the 
educated Bengali in Calcutta to-day. At the begin- 
ning of the story we are introduced to young men, 
Gourmohan Babu, or Corn, and Binoy Babu; they 
arc the most ardent nationalists and idealists. Al- 
though they have acquired through education the 
knowledge of the West, thev have deliberately turned 
from it to embrace the strictest form of orthodox 
IdiViduism. In caste and Biahrninism and the rigid 
divisions and formalities of Hinduism they see “In- 
dia' and the salvation of India. They get to know 
the family of Pairsh Babu, a leading member of the 
Brahmo Samaj The tenets of the Brahmo Samaj are 
the opposite of those of orthodox Hinduism: the 
Brahmos have turned to Wester n civilization for both 
their social rules and philosophy of life; they reject 
caste, idol worship, and the formalities of Hinduism, 
and their women folk are '‘emancipated." It is through 
the women of Paresh Babu’s family that the clash 
between the old and the new becomes acute in the 
minds of the two young Bengalis. For when Binoy 
falls in love with Ix)lita and Gora with Sucharita, they 
have to face the fact their desires are incompatible 
with their beliefs and theories, 

« « « 

This is the rough seltini which Mr. Tagore has 
chosen for his picture of Indian life. As a picture of 
life and of the various currents of theory and belief 
and aspiration which sweep down upon the young 
Bengali as soon as he begins to look about him in 
British India, the book is remarkably interesting. 
The picture is given mainly through conversations, 
very long conversations about religion, caste, the 
position of women, the British in India, and simi- 
lar “subjects," and here, of course, there is matter 
for considerable difference of opinion. The sub- 
jects happen to interest me, and 1 never found the 
book for a moment tedious, but I can imagine that 
anyone who was not interested in them might find 
some parts of the book very boring. 

* m * 

And now for “Gora" as a novel, as a woiic of art. 

I find it a difficult book to criticize. In form it is very 
old-fashioned; indeed, it belongs to the antediluvian 


school of Anthony Trollope. There is the same pro- 
fusion of quiet detail in description, conversation, and 
analysis; the same flat surface and monotonously low 
tone; the same persistent air of everydayness. Within 
the convention which Mr. Tagore has adopted he has 
certain obvious and important merits. Many of his 
characters are remarkably alive, and the skill with 
which he makes them grow in subtlety upon the 
canvas of his book is often admirable. The character 
of Anandamoyi, the “mother" in the strict, orthodox 
Hindu household, with her instinctive freedom of 
mind and wisdom, is perhaps the best in the book, 
sketched with minute, delicate touches. “If you do 
that," someone says to her, “won’t you get into trou- 
ble?" “I may, but what of that?" she replies. “Even if 
there is a slight fuss, one has only to remain quiet 
for a little, and it will all be forgotten." The more 
complicated character of Sucharita is also very good, 
and in Binoy Mr. Tagore has achieved what very few 
novelist have attempted successfully, a jeunr premitr who 
is not merely a lay figure. 

« « * 

When I come to Gora, the central figure in the 
book, I feel far more doubtful. And the novel stands 
or falls as a worK of art with Gora and his story. 
Gora has been brought up as the son of Anandamoyi 
and her husband Krishnadayal, an ultra-strict Hindu 
He himself secs in orthodox Hinduism and a revolt 
against Westernization the only means of saving 
India. His nationalism and idealism arc both in- 
tense. But he is really neither an Indian, nor a 
Hindu, nor a Brahmin; he is the son of an Irish- 
man, and his father was killed and his mother had 
died in the Mutiny. He is in ignorance of his par- 
entage until the end of the book, and his position 
over and over again, reminds one of that of Oedi- 
pus. The theme is a fine one, and occasionaly Mr. 
Tagore seems to be able to grasp and use it in 
order to mould his book into a work of art. But 
these moments of complete mastery are, 1 think, 
rare. The character of Gora is not a complete fail- 
ure, but it h not a sulficienrly solid success. It tends 
to become at the critical moments slighdy melo- 
dramatic, and this has a peculiarly fatal effect upon 
the texture of Mr. Tagore’s work. 

LEONARD WOOLF. 
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BOOK OF THE WEEK 
An Indian Novel 

Gora. By Rabindranatk Tagore. (Macmillan and 
Co. 7s. 6d.) 

Why is it that India is still for most of us “a book 
with seven seals”? The fatalist answers that East 
IS East. To my thinking there is a much simpler 
answer. There are no seals to this book. We shall 
read it one day, but first of all the book must be 
translated for us. Half a century ago Russia seemed 
lo our grandfathers as inscrutable and 
undecipherable as India. Gradually, as her great 
literature was opened to us, we learned to read 
the life and character of the Russian people with 
Russian eyes. From Gogol to Gorky, from Tolstoy 
to Tchekov, a long succession of artists of genius 
have painted this suange world for us. It has 
become familial to us as comedy and tragedy, as 
anecdote and romance. Its types, its humours, its 
problems, are at last as legible for us as the 
“Pickwick Papers” or the Barchester novels. 

The sclf-revelation of India is beginning in its 
turn. Tagore is the first interpreter who has com- 
manded our attention. We have had poems and 
plays and short stories from his pen. Here, at 
length, in “Gora” is the best of his novels of 
Bengali life. One may apply two standards to 
.such a book. One may attempt to judge it as a 
work of art, or one may welcome it simply as a 
medium through which the life and thought of 
India are revealed. The canons which we apply 
to it, if we criticise it as a novel, are inevitably 
Western canons. 

If an Englishman had written this book, there 
arc several judgments which most of us would have 
passed on his work with a good deal of confi- 
dence. It is very long. It consists mainly of young 
Indians, men and women, try to adjust their minds 
to the problems of nationality and religion, cus- 
tom and caste and convention. It has, indeed, a 
romantic plot. Ther^ arc even a few chapters 
which deal with external events and scenes which 


can be pictured. I lir climax has ininiense dra- 
matic possibilities Yet one feels that in Tagore 
the romantic plot is a concession to the weakness 
of the reader. I he drama, which might have been 
poignant and moving, in slightly handled in a few 
hurried pages. All this may detract in oui English 
eyes Irorn the value of the hijok as a novel. The 
theme is not treated as a great Western artist would 
have treated it 1 he values, the emphasis, the hght- 
ing of the picture are not what oui standards re- 
quire But may it not be an imjici linence to apply 
such standards at alP In this intense corn entra- 
tion on the inner lile of thought, in this compara- 
tive coniempi for scenery and events and diania, 
have we not the most piecioiis and naiuial ex- 
pression of the Indian miiKP We should not wel- 
come in an Indian painter the technique of Paris 
or South Kensington. Why should we expect in 
an Indian novel a sense of the dramatic which 
may be peculiarly European:' 

1 he world which Fagoie has described for 
us is that of two sharply contiasted intellectual 
circles in Calcutta in the early eighties of last 
century. On the one hand is the tiny enlight- 
ened circle oi the Brahmo Somaj, the reform- 
ing rationalist sect, which was to Orthodox 
Hindooism what the Ibiiiaiiaiis w'ere to the 
Christian churches of the last century We meet 
this section the home of a saintly old man, whose 
spirited and well-educated daughters have grown 
up free from the tyranny and narrowness of life 
behind ’he veil. This little church has its mys- 
tics and rs bigots, its thinkers and its gossips, 
who are sketched for us not without a certain 
humour. Into this select half- Western circle there 
suddenly stray bv accident two youths, who rep- 
resent Hindoo nationalism in its early and most 
passionate form They stand for the revolt against 
all that is English. They are able, cultivated, 
and well-read, but then rebellion against the 
West has made them Conservatives and ant- 
rationalists. They are ready to defend casts. They 
arc punctual in their observance of "supersti- 
tions” and ritual. In their love of India they 
will reject nothing that is Indian. They can state 
their conservative creed with an almost Hegelian 
subtlety. They fall, however, to arguing with the 
charming daughters of this rationalist Brahmo 
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home. The results are complicai-'cl and subtle. 
Starting with the belief that love, as they have 
read of it in English poetry, is an immoral Western 
degradation, each of them, struggling against 
nature and barely guessing what the dangerous 
symptoms mean, proceeds to fall very thoroughly 
in love. The result is shattering to their own 
orthodoxy, for these girls are outside their sys- 
tem of caste. But the Brahmo girls (or rather 
the elder of them) undergo, in their turn, an 
equally .subtle change, and come under the spell 
of the new romantic Hindoo nationalism. It turns 
out, however that Gora, the proudest of the Brah- 
min youths, is no Brahmin at all, nor even an 
Indian, but a foundling, of English or Irish race, 
rescued with his dying mother in the Mutiny by 
a childless Indian woman, who reared him as 
her own. His discovery of the truth, at the very 
end of the book, cuts abruptly across the strug- 
gle between his love and his creed. Little is made, 
however, of this romantic theme, and one rather 
resents its introduction as an irrelevance in the 
working out of a series of very curious and sub- 
tle psychological problems 

Tagore’s novel may be a puzzling and im- 
perfect thing, if one regards it as an artistic 
achievement, but it lea\es behind it, none the 
less, a wonderful series of - what shall I call 
them^ Not portraits. Regarded as portraits, these 
studies of Hindoo men and women are slight 
and vague. Not impressions, for they do not depict 
a man or woman seen suddenly and sharply in 
some moment of crisis. They are rather visions 
of the Indian soul in certain attitudes. It kneels 
in prayer, like some gaum saint in an early Flem- 
ish painting. Or with gentle and patient wisdom 
it rises above the triviality and intolerance of 
sects. Again, in a male and militant shape, it 
revolts against the degradation of a foreign 
conquest. Or else, incarnate in a woman, it 
understands by love the problems which theol- 
ogy and custom have made intricate and ab- 
struse. If Thomas a Kempis had written a novel. 
It might have been something like this gracious 
and beautiful book of Tagore’s. 

H.N.B. 


23 February, 1924 

THE WEEKLY WESTMINSTER 
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EASTERN GLAMOUR 

“Gora ’* By Rabindranath Tagore (Macmillan.) 7s. 6d 
net. 

Rabindranath Tagorc”s novel begins with an 
accident to a four-wheeled cab. From this 
unpropitious vehicle the heroine descends. Her name 
has been changed from Radharani to Sucharita, 
but she is frequently called Didi. The old man who 
is in the cab with her is Paresh chandra Bhattacharya, 
Paresh Babu for short; while the young man out- 
side whose house the accident takes place is Binoy- 
bhusan Chatterji, affectionately named Binu. Rus- 
sian fiction has prepared us to some extent for this 
sort of thing; but there are things in “gora himself, 
for instance, whose real name, by the way, is 
Gournahan [sic.]: 

He was outrageously white, his complexion 
unmellowcd by even the slighest touch of pigment, 

Rabindranath Tagore tells us a little discourte- 
ously: 

He was rreaily six feet tall, with big bones and 
fists like the paws of a tiger. The sound of his voice 
was so deep and rough that you would be startled if 
you suddenly heard him call out, “Who is there?” 
His face seemed needlessly large and excessively strong, 
the bones of his jaws and chin being like the massive 
bolts of a fortress. He had practically no eyebrows, 
his forehead sloping broadly to the ears. His lips 
were thin and compressed, his nose projecting over 
them like a sword. His eyes, small but keen, seemed 
to be aimed at some unseen object like the point of 
an arrow, yet able to turn in a flash to strike some- 
thing near at hand. 

After this one is perhaps not surprised to learn 
that "Gourmohan was not exactly good-looking, 
but it was impossible to overlook him. for he would 
have been conspicuous in any company.^ One can 
well believe it. 

Gourmohan is the chairman of the Hindu Patri- 
ots’ Society. He is so determined to infuse pride and 
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sclf-rcspcct and love of India into his countrymen that 
he regards criticism of any of their customs as evil. 
He becomes more orthodox than the orthodox. Even 
his father, who ‘carried a brass pot in the manner of 
ascetics ... and actually had a pan of the house re- 
served specially for his own use, calling it the ‘Her- 
mitage,’ and going the length of displaying the name 
on a signboard,” remonstrated with Gora on his 
orthodoxy. Biit Gora longed to cast away “all his 
prejudices, and, standing on a level with the com- 
mon people of his country, to say with all his heart: 
i am yours and you are mine.’ “ 

He became exceedingly difficult to live with. 
When his elder brother Mohim, whom he had al- 
ways despised, came into the room, he insisted upon 
standing in token of respect. As for his mother, he 
refused to eat with her because she kept a Chris- 
tian servant, though the woman had nursed him 
when he was a baby, and saved him in a dangerous 
illness. He even made his friend Binu refuse to cat 
in her room. But Binu had a less uncompromising 
temperament than Gora. His orthodoxy gave him 
no happiness. When he went home to his lodgings, 
in his thoughts he called her “Mother,” and said, 
“No Scripture shall prove to me that food from 
your hand is not nectar for me”: 

In the silence of the room the steady ticking of the 
big clock could be heard, and Binoy felt it unbearable 
to slay there. Near the lamp a lizard on the wall was 
catching insects. Binoy watched it for a little and then 
got up, seized his umbrella, and went out. 

The simple truth about this novel is that it is 
too foreign. We could accustom ourselves in Chekhov 
to finding, if we were hungry in the night, a cold 
chicken on the windowsill, but we cannot accus- 
tom ourselves to this mixture of hackney carriages, 
umbrellas, and lizards on the wall. If a room is 
properly turned out before breakfast, as the Colo- 
nel’s Lady said, you do not find a cobra behind the 
sofa cushions. 

“Gora” is really too disconcerting. Its theme is 
caste, and caste is a thing a Westerner cannot take 
seriously. It is true that there are c^vcniions in this 
country; but even a woman who puis on a hat before 
eating her lunch docs not thereby become indifferent 
to ordinary sympathies and affections. The first thing 
one has to do in reading this book is to perform a 


mental readjustment by means (jf which the gentle- 
man who could not sit down when he was tired with- 
out a piece of buttered toast to sit down on, would 
appear a tragic rather than a i ornic figure 

Once this is done it is impossible to follow the 
fortunes of Gora and Binoy, SiKliarita and Loliia, 
the daughters of Paresh Bahu with a mild interest! 
Paiesh Babn is the head of a broad-minded sect of 
India, the Brahrno Samaj, which ignores c.aste, and 
permits its women the degiee of lieedom that English 
women enjoy They eat what they like, go to cir- 
cuses, and shake the hands of strangers Lolita and 
Binoy (all in love, and decide to mairy The ejues- 
tioii is- shall Binoy join the Brahrno Sama) oi shall 
Lolita become a llindiU 

The difficulty is solved by a compiomise on both 
sides. 1 he marriage shall be according to Hindu 
rites but there shall be no idol. Gora is very angiy 
with Binoy for his weakness, but a downfall is in 
store for him. His father is taken ill, and, fearing 
death, tells Gora the true story of his birtli Gora 
is not a Hindu. He is a foundling His mother died 
when he was born. His father was an Irishman 
This will account to English readers for pccuhan- 
tics of his character and appearance, (iora thereaf- 
ter makes submi.ssion to Paresh Babu and to 

the Deity who belongs to all, Hindu, Mussuluian, 
Christian and Brahrno alike the doors of whose 
temple are never closed to any person of anv i aste 
whatever He who is not merely the God of the Hindus, 
but wh'» ’S the God of India herself 

He then goes home and asks his mother, who 
has been throughout the book the personification 
of tolcrence and sweetness, to tell her Christian 
serving-glass to get him a glass of water 

“Gora” is an admirable piece of propaganda 
against bigotry, though w'heiher it is likely to bring 
its lesson home to over-orthodox Hindus who do 
not happen to be really Irishmen w'iih outrageously 
white complexions, unmellowed by pigment, is an- 
other matter. Its appeal for English readers will be 
its queerness rather than its charm. Indian life has 
never been displayed before with so intimate a knowl- 
edge, and though Indian life in the present book 
appears to consisx almost exclusively of religious 
arguments, and the colours in which it is poiirayed 
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are ol' the quietest, the iucidenial r-evelation of thought 
and custom is startling. No one who is interested in 
religious questions should fail to read it. To others 
it may seem like a debate on Sunday Travelling 
between Robert Llsmere and Mi. Faiichild. 

SYLVIA LYND. 


28 February, 192-4 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

pi W 

NEW NOVELS 
GORA 

The title of Sii Rabindranath Tagore's new novel, 
GORA. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net) is taken from its 
leading chaiacter. Ciora, whose real name is 
Gourmohan Babu, is an Irishman who, being left 
an orphan at birth, is adopted by a Hindu family 
and has been brought up on strictly Hindu lines. 
He is striking fair among his dark companions, 
whence the nickname Gora, meaning white, and 
he is endowed with a big frame and a leonine voice. 
What IS bred in the bone will out in the flesh; and 
so Gora, in his impetuoir, masterful way, sets about 
the regeneration of India by challenging society and 
the Ciovernment. Ignorant of his origin, he is more 
Hindu than the Hindus. He is deeply moved by 
the wrongs of “his country”; but, while the injus- 
tice of the British Government and its Indian 
employees rouses his indignation, he is not less 
impressed by the want of unity and moral force 
brought about by the existing Indian social struc- 
ture. In stnking contrast to the masterful Irish-Hindu 
is the solt pliable Bengali youth Binoy, an M.A. of 
Calcutta University, fully equipped with modern 
learning but afraid to take or not to take any ac- 
tion, including the choice of a bride, without the 
approbation of his friend. 

The story is thrown upon the background of 
two families, in one of which the man is strictly 
orthodox while the wife, Anandamoyi, Gora’s adop- 
tive mother, though professedly Hindu, has broken 
loose from the fetters of caste. The other is Brahmo 
Samaj family. The chief interest centres in the two 
girls, Suchariia and Lolita, who, as was to be ex- 


pected, become the wives of Gora and Binoy. Their 
unorthodox conduct, encouraged in moderation by 
a wise father, is a scandal to the neighbours. They 
appear in public, they converse with the young men, 
they open a school of girls, and even travel alone 
- in short they do everything that orthodoxy for- 
bids them to do, even to the acceptance of food 
and water from lower castes. It is, however, quite 
clear that the author’s sympathies are with the gentle 
Anandamoyi and the amiable Sucharita rather than 
with the bigoted old man or with the aggressively 
militant Brahmo lady. 

Why did Sir Rabindranath choose to make hero 
an Irishman? The leading motif of the story, which 
must be fully grasped if the book is to be intelligi- 
ble, is the conflict between orthodox Hinduism and 
the Brahmo Samaj, which abhors idolatry an de- 
nounces caste, professing esoteric doctrines alone. 
Sir Rabindranath condemns the bigotry of both. If 
religion does not consist of the scrupulous observ- 
ances of caste rules, as typified by the widow 
Haramohini, neither is it the monopoly of a pai- 
ticular sect as preached by the blustering and arro- 
gant Haran. True religion is exemplified by Gora, 
whose extreme orthodoxy can yet give way to hu- 
man sympathy is merged in a larger love of hu- 
manity. We may, then, hazard the conjecture that 
what the author had in mind was that religion 
(meaning to him the highest form of Hinduism) 
depends neither on caste nor on race. The * hue 
man, who, though a Brahman by education, has of 
course no caste, is as capable of this true religion 
as the most orthodox Hindu or the most advanced 
Brahmo. 

We ought not in fairness to apply English stand- 
ards to a novel written in Bengali for Bengalis any 
more than to Russians. To the English reader, un- 
familiar with the conditions of India and her social 
problems, it may seem unnatural that two youths 
fresh from college should plunge at once whoever 
they meet into long and rather wearisome argu- 
ments about the regeneration of India and the so- 
cial evils, that hamper it. But to the Hindu of to- 
day these things arc very living questions. He is by 
nature reflective and introspective, and his main 
obsessions are religion and political freedom. Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore is a thinker before he is a 
novelist, and his book is in character. 
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Scctiont BOOK REVIEWS 

TAGORE AS REALIST 

**G0RA’*. By Sir Rmbindranath Tagore. 
(Macmillan. 7a. 6d.) 

li would be difficult to imagine two novelists more 
clissimilai than Kipling and Tagore. Yet the de- 
nouement of this Indian novel will recall to many 
leaders that of Kipling's story “Namgay Doola". 
In both the fervent patriot turns out to be not pure 
Indian, but half-Irish! 

Tagore’s treatment is much more detached than 
in any of his other work. The conflict between old 
and new forces is presented with insight and im- 
partiality, and a fine sense of drama. There are 
many cross-currents - as, for instance, the struggle 
IS one character between religion and love - but 
purpose is never allowed to mummify stoiy Tagore, 
one feels, has come down from the heights to a 
quiet realism. His success in this new manner is 
remarkable. 


HJuly, 1924 

THE TIMES 

pl2r4(D; 

Section: THE THEATRES 

riuee short Indian plays by Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
and the hermitage scene of Sakuntala will be given 
on July 24 and 26 in Lord Leverhulme’s garden at 
die Hill, Hampstead. The performances have been 
arranged by the Union of East and West (hon. 
sccjetary, 109, Park Lane, N.16). 


SH5 

17 July, 1924 

THE STAGE 

pi KW) 

Indian Plays 

The Union ol I*.abi and We.st is arianging two open- 
air performances of Tagore’s plays in Lord 
Leverhulme’s Gaiden, Hampstead, on July 24 and 
20 at 4pm. During the last three years the society 
confined its activities to America, and opened 
branches in New York, Washington, and Boston. 
In the event of rain, the plays will be presented in 
Loid I..everhulme s ballroom. The cast includes Miss 
Mcyna MacGill, Miss Hoience Saunders, Miss 
Colette O Neil, Mr (lordcjn Bailey, Mr Hemy (Js- 
car, and Mr Chandra Nath. Further particulars can 
be obtained from the hon secretary, Miss Margaret 
G. Mitchell, 109, Park Lane, NIG. 


2 August, 1924 

THE GRAPHIC 

pl77{W) 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S 
PLAYS IN LONDON 
ENACTED IN LORD LEVERHULME’S 
LOVELY GARDENS 

During the ten years of its existence in England 
the LJnion of East and West has ai ranged perform- 
ances in Lou Jon and other cities of upwards of 
thirty plays ol ancient and modern India. Last week, 
on Thuisday and Saturday, the Union gave a fur- 
ther proof of its activities in presenting in Iniglish 
a fuilhei set of Indian plays by Rabindranath lagore, 
along with the Hermitage scene from Sakuntala, 
by Kalidasa, the Indian Shakespeaie. The pei- 
formanccs took place m the chaiming gardens ot 
The Hill Lord Level hulme's rcsideme, winch .d- 
forded a delightful setting. 
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PUBUG OPINION 

pl75(W) 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE AND THE 

problem of the day 

he told the JAPANESE THAT THE PROBLEM 
OF TO-DAY IS NOT WEALTH BUT THAT OF 

true happiness that comes from within 

**Wliilc I am writing tikis article 1 am looking out 
over the China Sea from the island of Hong-Kong 
towards Japan. A cable has just been received from 
the poetf Rabindraiuith Tagore, that he is on his 
way to meet me here on the Japanese steamer 
called **$uwa Maru’* and that he, has booked my 
passage to Singapore. He will not therefore stay 
in South China as he has intended. There has 
come from Tokyo this morning a very beautiful 
account of the poet’s visit there, which I wish to 
share with the readers of * Young India’. It will 
delight them, as it has delighted me.” 

- C. F. ANDREWS. 

A Moving Salutation 

“IT first records his meeting with Mr. Mitsuru 
Ibyama, who is one of the most venerated men in 
Japan, because of his chivalrous character and 
courtesy. When they met, these two venerate men 
stood still in silence for a moment. Then Mr Toyama 
bowed several times, after the Japanese manner of 
profound salutation while the poet after the Hindu 
fashion held his hands joined together and kept his 
eyes closed all the while in prayer. 

“It was the meeting of the Grand Old Man of 
Japan with one from India; and a solemn silence 
lell on the assembled multitude, as though they 
had been present at a net of worship. The two 
countries of the East seemed to be cemented to- 
gether in the bond of love by the ceremony. 

Send urn Wise Meo 

“On the previous occasion in Japan, when giving a 
lecture, the poet had spoken about the anti-Asiatic 
immigration measure and the people assembled had 
expected him to continue to speak on that subject, 


which is the burning topic of the day in Japan and 
indeed throughout the whole of the Far Ea.sr. Bui 
he took a far higher theme. He lecalled the Japa- 
nese back to their own souls. I'he chairman in his 
opening words had said to him feelingly 

Your presence here to-day is a )oy to us, be- 
cause your teachings have made us pause and think.. 
They have entered into our souls. In days gone by 
your India did this same invaluable service to Ja- 
pan. Your India can do it again for us. Sent us 
more of your philosophers and we shall lemain 
your infinite debtors’. 

Problem of Life 

“The poet replied to this in remarkable words' 
‘Last time, when I came to Japan about eight years 
ago, I was nervous for your fuiuie. 1 was nervous 
at the wholesale external imitation and at the lack 
of spirituality. To-day there is an enormous differ- 
ence. You have progressed in the way of the spirit, 
and this gives me exceeding joy You have asked 
me for wise men to come from India to leach 
you; but you have your own wise men and you 
must not neglect them as you have done too often 
in the past, in your admiration of the West, nor 
should they hide their light. You must realise that 
your spiritual awakening, which is the only true 
happiness, cannot come from outside. It cannot 
come from the West or from any other quaitei. It 
must come from your inner self, from within. The 
probletn of life to-day is not the problem of 
amassing material wealth, but of true hap^ 
piness - the happiness that comes from 
within. This has been the bedrock of the phi- 
losophy of the East. This has been your own 
philosophy also. Be not ashamed of the religion 
of the soul which Asia has held sacred all these 
centuries. Be not ashamed at your own spiritual 
ideals. The need for you now is self-emancipa- 
tion. This is the need for every one on this earth, 
to emancipate self from the gross dross of tian- 
sient pleasures, which destroy the true happiness 
that springs from within'. 

We Must Serve the Poor 

“The poet then went on to talk about the poor, 
and his voice rang out with a challenge : 
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“'We must seive those who have served us. That 
is the law' of human existence, which can never be 
violated with impunity. The poor have served us. 
It is our turn to serve them. My ambition in life 
is to icpay them in whatever way 1 can; to illumi- 
nate theii life with some beauty; to bring rays of 
happiness into their existence. If the best things 
ol hie leniain only in the hands of the few fortu- 
nate, then civilisation is starved and the age in 
which v\e live is doomed. This injustice towards 
the [)our, fiom generation to geneiation, has now 
le.iched its climax. There is unrest everywhere. 
The whole world is divided into two camps, the 
iich and the poor, the satisfied and the dissatis- 
fied, the toilers and the leisured classes. There is 
no peace in sight so long as these inhuman divi- 
sions continue. 

“'You have asked me to bring wise men to you,. 
Wise men are not so plentiful. But I would like to 
filing to you in Japan, if only I could do so, the 
poor of India, my own Indian poor; and I would 
like you to bring to India your own poor of Japan. 
For if the pool in every land could get into touch 
with one another, the countries of the world would 
understand and .sympathy would be possible. For 
it is through the children that the Kingdom of God 
can best be brought on earth’. 

“ l lie poet concluded by saying, that he did not 
wish to be honoured for himself He was too old 
foi that kind of thing to have any attraction for 
him But he hoped, through his visits all over the 
woild, to sow seeds that would create a brother- 
hood between man and man. 

Song of the Defeated 

“This speech which was given at a gathering of 
some ol the wealthiest people in Japan had created 
a very great impression of friendliness and good- 
will towards India and has raised the thought of 
India in the minds of the Japanese people at this 
cTUital time, when Japan has been stirred as never 
before by hei exclusion from America. 

“Last time when the poet visited Japan, he was 
I ejected After a first outburst of welcome, later 
one, when he gave his message truly and sincerely, 
and spoke of the things of the spirit, the whole 
newspaper press turned round upon him and warned 
the Japanese people not to listen to him, because 


he was the 'poet of defeated nation'. It was then 
that he wrote the ‘Song of the Defeated’. 

“My master has bid me, while 1 stand at the 
roadside, sing the song of defeat; for that is the bride 
whom He woos in secret. 

“She has put on the dark veil, hiding her face 
from the crowd; but the jewel glc^s on her breast in 
the dark. 

“She is forsaken of the day, and God’s night is 
waiting for her with its lamps lighted and its flowers 
wet with dew. 

“She is silent with eyes downcast; she has left 
her home behind hei. From her home has come 
that wailing in the wind. 

“But the stars are singing the love-song of the 
Eternal to a face so sweet with shame and suffermg 

“The door has been opened in the lonely cham- 
ber The call has sounded And the heart of the 
darkness throbs because of the coining tryst.’ 

“It is an inexpressible joy to learn that the heart 
of Japan has turned back to the Indian poet, and 
instead of rejecting him has been saying to him, in 
so many words; ‘Come again. Come again soon! 
And send others from India with the same message ’ 
“At this same gathering in 'Ibkyo the poet an- 
nounced that, after his return to India, he had 
been called once more to go out on his woi Id- 
wanderings in order to give the message of hi.s 
country. This next time he intends, if his purpose 
holds good, to go to Italy and from thence to 
South America. That, at least, is the prospect now 
before him”. 


7 October, 1924 

THE TIMES 

pl3c7(D) 

SectioBi TELEGRAMS IN BRIEF 

Dr. Rabindranath Tagore arrives in Jerusalem to- 
day to lecture at the Hebrew University. He will be 
guest of Sir Herbert Samuel, the High Commis- 
sioner for Palestine. 
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the times 

pl3c7(D) 

Section: TELEGRAMS IN BRIEF 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore is sailing from Cherbourg 
for America to attend the celebiaiion of the Cen- 
tenary of the Independence of the Latin-Arneriran 
Republics. 


24 December, 1924 

THE DAILY TELEGRAPH 

p10l4(D) 

GROWING HATRED BETWEEN 
HINDUS & MOSLEMS 

EMBITTERED FEELINGS 

SIR R. TAGORE’S APPEAL 

FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT 

ALLAHABAD, Tuesday. 

Throughout the Punjab and the United Provinces 
communal relations, as the result of the Kohat and 
Lucknow riots, h«ive become more embittered than 
lor years past. Mr. (iandhi continues his fast, and 
Mr. Mohamed Ali addresses impassioned appeals 
lor large-hearted toleration and greater forbearance, 
but Hindus and Mohammedans are deaf to all but 
their mutual fears. Each community accuses the 
other of being blameworthy foi the riots; each puts 
forward unvcracious accounts of the rioting and 
the origin thereof, initiated by their utter inability 
to recognise their own shortcomings or the possi- 
bility of any other viewpoint, or the salient fact 
that the immediate spark which fired the tiain was 
less important than infallible material ready, at the 
slightest provocation, to burst into conflagration. 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore, the famous poet, has 
addressed wise counsel to his countrymen, but his 


words are likely to pass tmhriHlcd anud the* mi moil 
of communal and politnal leelings H<* 

I have no laifh in fasis, but Mi Cfli.indi is siiurie, 
as rveiyoiir knows Hr is U yinn lo hmie^ about Hindu* 
Moslem unity I hat uniiv (annot be .uhiescd in a 
t!ay Hindus and Moslems have been ( uttiii^ r.u b odin 
throats foi ceniiirirs 1 am not blammiJ either Hindus 
oi Moslems, there is a poison m Ijolh lommumiies 
The present uuihrcak ol Moslems ag.iinsi llmdiis is 
the reaction ronseqiieni on the Khil.ilai amiahon, and 
I piophesied at the lime ol the Khilafat atjiraiioii dial 
the leartion would snon come and dial when ii came 
it would be seveie Indians have noilim^ to do with 
Khilalat, but nobcjdv herded nn waimnt; 

It is mnewoiiby that even Sii Rabmdi.math 
lagore assumes that the Moslems aie ilu* at;^i("-sois 
Inllammaroiv veisioiis ol the « scnis at Kobai 
are embitlciing Hindu feeling m the Punjab cities 
Certain Hindu victims have aiii\’e<l ai .Amiiisat 
from Kohat, and their stones ot ilnm sodeiings at 
the hands of the Mohammed.ms have (’xc ilecl tin* 
Hindus .At Nagpur feeling is still iimmng high, 
and the Mohammedans have dec ided that no music 
of any kind shall be allowed to pass die mostiue, as 
It iiuhcales chsiespctt l(» the house ol ( iod Sixty 
Hindus and tbiity-six Moh.unmedans have lieen 
aiiested in cormet lion with the leceiil iiois 

Lucknow leinains an aimed camp, .md Hoops 
are patrolling the ntv, bin the Cdieldum lestival 
passed oil (juielly, and the piocc'ssions ueie not 
molested Lhe Swarajist oigan, IndifUi Dai/y hlt^niph, 
declares ’ has no laitb m lire leaclcis of die conler- 
eiices con ened at Delhi by lelegiam, and .idds. 
“So far, the secicl ol the sohnion is in the iriggei 
of the British soldier's iille. We have seen no olhei 
solution." Yet the jomnal delibeiatelv shuts its eves 
to the obvious medial, and seeks to disiiedii the 
British aclmiiiistiaiion, whieli .done stands hen cen 
India and anarchy, by derlaiing. “ 1 he Kohat tragedy 
ought evci to brand the administration uiidei w hic h 
it has happened as an abjeci failuie," the piesumj)- 
tion being that ^ ndcr Swaiaj such dismibaiurs would 
be impossible! 
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21 January, 1925 

the times 

pl3c7(D) 

Secdom TELEGRAMS IN BRIEF 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore has arrived at Genoa from 
South America, and will give a scries of lectures in 
Italy, the first of which will be held at Milan to- 
morrow night. 


HJuiy, 1925 

THE EDINBURGH EVENING NEWS 

p8Lr3(D) 

TAGORE’S MYSTICISM 

Many of us know little or nothing of Indian po- 
etry or culture, but most of us at least heard of 
Rabindranath Tagore. As an introduction to 
Tagore‘s system of thought, an excellent booklet 
IS published by Messrs R.H.Allcnson Ltd,, Lon- 
don at Is. It is called ‘An introduction to Tagore's 
Mysticism”, by Sybil Baumcr, and contains a se- 
ries of extracts from the poet's works, with a run- 
ning commentary. 


9 July, 1925 

THE TIMES UTERARY SUPPLEMENT 

p465{VV) 

TAGORE 

A lair amount of Tagore's dramatic poetry is of 
tenuous substance. The saints and heroes of his 
plays are often lacking in recognizable human 


qualities because they embody a legendary ideal- 
ism. The symbolism of their thoughts and ac- 
tions, however, sometimes atones for the weak- 
ness or insignificance of the dramatist’s actual 
theme. But it is frankly difficult to make any- 
thing of the symbolism of “Red Oleanders”. It is 
a shon play written in rather undistinguished prose 
in which fagorc seems to depend on the very 
vagueness of his style for whatever the meaning 
of his drama can support. For the greater part of 
the time, it is quite impossible to discover what 
is happening. Scarcely a single indication of time 
or place is given, there is not the faintest at- 
tempt to present the few scattered and mysteri- 
ous events in a logical sequence, and not the least 
hint of characterisation is allowed to obtrude upon 
the various thoughts and aspirations of Nandini, 
Bishu, the professor, Gosain, and the bewilder- 
ing voice. 1 here is, it is true, a touch of irony in 
the complacency of preacher Gosain - at least, it 
is reasonable to suppose that Tagore has intended 
to make a satirical figure of him. But, with this 
possible exception, the characters of the play are 
sufficiently lifeless to compel one to wonder what 
intellectual or moral purpose they ran possibly 
serve. Moreover, it can hardly be said that the 
drama is conducted on a spiritual plane which 
dispenses with the need for verisimilitude. Many 
of the lofty utterances of Nandini and the Voice 
are devoid of meaning that one is constantly aware 
of the emptiness of such symbols as the tassel of 
Oleanders, the network in front of the Palace, 
and the caves of Yaksha Town. 

The most acute of Tagore’s literary failings is 
perhaps c. rather unbridled passion for metaphor. 
In “Red Oleanders” the profusion of metaphor 
is particularly irying. Now and again there is a 
happy phrase or image, but the constant stream 
of picturesque likenesses incurs an obvious sus- 
picion. It is to be feared that Tagore has been 
far more occupied with mere words than it is the 
business of either of the dramatist or the poet to 
be. 1 he cntiic dialogue is persistently sententious. 
But it is not profound. Such lines as : “1 must 
either gather or scatter. I can feel no pity for 
what I cfo not get. Breaking is a fierce kind of 
getting,” leave the reader both unimpressed and 
regretful. 
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10 July, 1925 

AYRSHIRE POST 

p2c4(D) 

Section : BOOKS AND REVIEWS 
Tagore’s Mysticism 

In her “Introduciion to Rabindranath Tagore’s 
Mysticism” (London: Allcnson Ltd., Is) Miss Sybil 
Baumer expresses the view that the mystical sense, 
which is present in all of us in varying degrees, 
may be developed and that those who would de- 
velop it could hardly do better than study Tagore’s 
poetry. Numerous quotations arc given from vari- 
ous w'orks of the great Indian poet in illustration of 
his attitude to various phases of life, which were 
the subject of comment. Miss Baumer has under- 
taken her task with enthusiasm, and there is virtue 
in that quality this little book reflects it Her com- 
ments are lather the ardouis of the enthusiast than 
the analyses of the critic. 


lUJuly 1925 

THE NATION AND THE ATHENAEUM 

p490(\V) 

[The following leport is the opening paragraph of the 
review of Eail of Roiialdshay's book “THE HEART Of 
ARYAV'ARTA’ by Oliver] 

riieie is a legend that when Rabindianath Tagore 
last visited England he was invited to meet a dis- 
tinguished Cambridge philosophei (the catholicity 
and versatility of whose genius have recently in- 
spired Mr. Max Bcerbohm to immortalize his 
physiognomical lineaments). Late into the summer 
night they sauntered with their attentive host in 
the gardens of the King's College, the Western sage 
unweariedly illuminating with the dry brilliance of 
the scientific intelligence the nebulous universe of 
Eastern imagination - interpreting, explaining, and 
exhibiting in their rational aspects its naive vagar- 
ies. Himself enchanted and dazzled, the host was 
not surprised when, as they quitted the lime-scented 
groves, Tagore, his countenance glowing with ap- 
preciation, thanked his companions for an excep- 


tional evening. He had rarely experienced one more 
delightful. But the fellow of King’s woke suddenly 
in the small hours, perturbed by an inward whis- 
per that the exquisite courtesy and unrufTled re- 
ceptiveness of the poet’s demeanour in the sym- 
posium had not shown the responsive fervour of 
true dialectical interchange; and at breakfast he 
pressed him for some explicit criticism on the 
general effect of the argument. “The truth is”, 
answered Tagore, “that, in that hallowed enclo- 
sure, I quickly passed into the second state of 
consciousness, and experienced absorbing appre- 
hensions. I do not remember a word of what the 
professor said, though my ears listened intently, 
and appreciated his facility in his method. But it 
was all entirely irrelevant to the important mat- 
ters of life and devoid of scientific discernment of 
demonstrably accessible facts.” 

This legend might serve as a parable of the 
situation of Biitish Rule in India; and the great 
value and opportuneness of such books as Lord 
Ronaldshay's “The Heart of Aryavaria”, .... 


22 July, 1925 

DUBLIN EVENING MAIL 

p2c3.;DE) 

RED OLEANDERS. By Rabuiclraiiatli Tmgore, Lon- 
don, MncmiUnn nnd Co., 5s. net. 

Sir Rabindranath lagore’s “Red Oleanders” is called 
“A Drama in One Act”. It is drama in which vague, 
shadowy figures indecisively male or female, me- 
ander through the pages, uttering, pseudo- 
Maeterlinckian platitudes. There is a character called 
Ranjan, who appears to be of some importance, 
but since there is no certitude that he has ever 
done anything, or if he has, that it has any bearing 
upon the play and as he never appears upon the 
stage, the reader is left completely in the dark as to 
his significance. There is a professor , too - but of 
what, is not stated; there is a governor, an assistant 
governor, and a King, all of undefined nationality, 
who all from time to time murmur vague, mean- 
ingless sentences, and then fade away. There is no 
list of dramatist personae, so that the quantities 
and even sex, of the performers must be inferred 
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In short, if the play has arfy significance at ail, it 
has eluded us. Macterlinck‘s “Les Aveugles * was 
crystal clear in comparison. 


23 July, 1925 

SHEFnELD DAILY TELEGRAPH 

p3c6(D) 

Section t BOOKS OF THE DAY 
TAGORE 

To dislike at sight what we cannot understand 
without cflbrt is a detestable habit of Anglo-Saxons, 
and one which should be fought against ruthlessly. 
But those Britishers in whom there is even the 
slightest admixture of Celtic blood arc apt to go 
to the other extreme, and profess to love the mystic 
and the obscure just because they do not under- 
stand it. 

The reading public will, therefote, probably be 
divided in their estimate of ‘‘Red Oleanders,’’ a 
drama in one act, by Rabindranath Tagore 
(Macmillan 5s.). Some will detest it, others will find 
subtle and cosmic meanings in its really rather 
undistinguished prose. 

Frankly, it could be made to mean almost any- 
thing. Mr. Tagore is too serious a writer to be sus- 
pected of publishing absolute nonsense on purpose, 
so one must suppose that he did it by accident 
Presumably he is able to follow the workings of his 
own brain, and it would be very interesting to hear 
from him just what it is all about. 

Broadly, we suppose, it is an allegory against 
commercialism. There are men who were only num- 
bers digging gold from the earth, there are Gover- 
nors to keep them at work, there is a sort of state 
priest to quell strikes and lull discontent with pious 
talk of an official son. There is a voice behind a 
net, belonging to a great King, and there is Nandini 
who is beautiful (and very obscure), who presum- 
2tbly represents Imagination, Beauty, Dreams, Na- 
ture ' all the anti-commercial side of life - to put 
it synthetically. But what exactly is Bishu, and what 
IS Ranjan? 


To be all effective an allegory of this kind ought 
at least to be fairly intelligible, and simpler it is the 
better, failing intelligibility and simplicity it should 
at least be written in beautiful language. In this 
instance Mr Tagore’s language is pedestrian and 
almost at times, platitudinous, li is never inspired, 
and to call “Red Oleanders” a dtama is to stretch 
that oft-abused word beyond its farthest limits. .A 
series of conversations, perhaps, but they are not in 
any sense dramatic 


23 July, 1925 

THE SCOTSMAN 

p2c2(D) 

RED OLEANDERS. A Dramai in One Act. By 
Rabindranath Tagore, 5«. net. London: 
Macmillan. 

It has been said that one of the methods advocated 
by Japanese playwrights for brightening up the drama 
is to get the audience to lake some actual pait in 
the performance. This characiei isiic production of 
the Indian playwright whose pieces are sometimes 
wiiiten in Indian and then translated in English, 
seems constructed on a conveise principal Its text 
shows no trace of the confusion often brought about 
by renderings fiom one language into anothei, but 
its charrU ' *rs come on and go ofl the stage without 
doing an.diing that forms a plot with exposition; 
development and denouement^ while then dialogue, 
always visionary so far as the principle figuie is 
concerned, points to an action going on in the innei 
life of all. The Indians are looking for the coming 
of a king that will deliver them. The w'ornan seei 
whose imageiy lakes inspiration from hei view of 
natural sights, such as plumes of oleanders, also 
expects the coming of the promised king; and the 
professors, do< tors, and local authorities are in the 
quandary of appiehension. The king does come 
but goes away again, and it becomes relatively clear 
that the last word of the charming puzzle is to be 
found not here but in contemplative meditation. 
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24 July, 1925 

THE CHURCH TIMES 

p97(W) 

An iniroduciion lo Rabinclranaih Tagore's Mysticism, 
by Sybil Baumei (H.R. Allcnson, Is). “Mysticism", 
says the author in her opening sentence, “is dilTicult 
if not impossible to define ', But since Dr. Inge 
Bramptons of 1899 so much has been written about 
1 ! that this remark is getting rather true. Pantheism 
has been called “materialism grown sentimental”, and 
one cannot help being reminded of this definition by 
this booklet. Much that Tagore wrote is beautiful, but 
fheie IS a cloying quality about his thought which is 
a little sticky to the average reader's taste. 'This is a 
slight but very appieciative sketcli of the leligious 
stiam in his writings. 


27 July 1925 

EAST ANGLICAN DAILY TIMES 

p7v 1 D 

THE BOOK LOUNGE 
MODERN POETRY 

[ Ehis is a long leview ol lialfa-dozen sixpenny pans 
of “ riie Angusian Books of Modern Poetry ” pub- 
hslird by Messers Ernesi Benn The six poets repre- 
sented in this fnsi batch aie Robert Bridges, Edmund 
Bhinden, Rabindianarh Tagore. Rupert Brooke, John 
Keats and Percy Bysshe Shelley Only the relevant 
portion ol the leview is < iied here] 

.... Concerning Mr. Tagore, we are informed in an 
interesting note that he is known to the west almost 
solely as a mystical poet. His present editor has tried 
to present sides of his versatile effort that arc unrep- 
resented 111 his own translations. “Such poems Jis 
‘Noon’ and ‘Sea-Waves’, in the present selection show 
that this Indian is as observant and objective as the 
youngest of his Western contemporaries". The rea- 
son assigned for including his work in a series of 
selections fiom English poets of to-day is that he has 
made our language his own, and has added to our 
literature. Those who take the trouble to procure this 
selection from the works will agree that the inclusion 


into series was perfectly justifiable. Here are some lines 
from “Sea-Waves": 

Destruction swings and rocks on tlie lap of the 
shoreless sea. 

In dreadful festival! 

Clanging its hundred wings, the indomitable wind 
Rages and runs' 

Sky and sea revel in mighty union. 

Veiling the world’s eye-lash in blackness' 

The lightening starts and trembles, the waves foam 
in laughter - 

The sharp, white dreadful mirth of brute Natuie' 
Eyeless, earless, homeless, loveless. 

The drunken forces of evil 

Have shattered all bonds, and are lushing wilill\ 
to ruin' 


20 August, 1925 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

p548(\V) 

THE AUGUSTAN BOOKS OF ENGUSH POETRY. 
83/4 X 53/4. JOHN KEATS. 31pp. PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY. 31pp. ROBERT BRIDGES. 30pp. 
EDMUND BLUNDEN. 30pp. RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE. 31pp. RUPERT BROOKE. 27pp. HllAlRE 
BELLOC. 30pp. ERNEST BENN. 6cl. n. each. 

If Messrs. B^rnn and the editor of this senes of 
modern poetry are to be congratulated on ilieii 
enterprise the poets (or their representatives) aiul 
the publishers who own the copyrights ate no less 
deserving of thanks for the generosity that has made 
such enterprise possible. The series succeeds in gning 
an extraordinarily generous selection foi small pm c 
charged, and these little books, with their attrac- 
tive printing and general appearance, should have 
a large sale. That that sale should not be at the 
expense of the complete editions is provided for, so 
far as possible, by the commendable practice ol 
printing," a brief bibliography giving the piitcs of 
the original editions; and it is much to be hoped 
that the foretaste of riches here made possil>le will 
send many readers to the complete wQiks of the 
poet included in the scries. 
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the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

p8( 4 and p8r7(D) 

[From p8r4] 

East and West 

IN a leitfr sent to us by Dr. RABINDRANATH 
I AGORE oil the reception of his poetic play “Red 
Oleanders” an indictment, at once passionate and 
philosophical, is directed against the massive materi- 
alism of the Western world. The Indian, as Dr. 
lAGORL sees the case, is denied those personal re- 
lations witli die European or the American wliirh alone 
ran sweeten life and keep humanity human. Instead, 
he feels the relentless piessure of an organised absti ac- 
tion to whose shattering force science contnbutes a 
merciless momentum. But it is not the Orient alone 
that shudders under this menace, and ii Dr. TAGORE 
dunks that sensitive and intelligent Europeans are 
complacent about the floundering of die new l.evia- 
ihaii, he is less than just. European literature and, to 
a lapidly increasieg ejUent, American literature ring 
with the outcry of the little man swept away on a wave 
ol forces that he did not fashion and cannot control. 
Since Aniigone stood face to face with Creon the 
conflict of the one and the many has gone on and is 
now intensified by the iiiuldplication of the many from 
die liundied to the hundred million. Ehe ruler of the 
hundred million, be he autocrat oi elected person, 
inevitably becomes an abstraction, and if the Iiuiia 
( Jlfue sees a distant and chilly thing to India, so also 
seems Downing Street to an English voter. Oceans 
divide us from the East, and that aggravates undoubt- 
edly the individuars sense of impoilence, hut the prob- 
lem of Leviathan is, in its essence, the same for East 
and West We share a common burden, and we should 
equally be at pains to prevent die organisation of man. 
We all of us, who lake any thought for the Common- 
wealdi, are seeking hooks to bind Leviathan. We can 
'd(3 it by doing our own thinking and making demo- 
cratic insiituiions as responsive as may be to the mat- 
ter of our thought. We can do it, again, by strength- 
ening all those associations of goodwill or common 
beneficent purpose which cut across the boundaries 
the nations and link men of one iaith or craft or 
5»ocial aim. We can do it by personal courtesy to our 
fcllow-Jacks in a giant-ravaged world. We can ackiiowl- 


^197 

edge Dr. 1 ACXJRE'S giievaiKc againsi a Wesi which 
holds an East m fee, but we can assuie him that we 
feel Leviathan’s pressure on oui own backs and aie 
not all of us coinplai cut undei the load. I le has diama- 
li.sed humanity loiniented by mass-fon es, a glance at 
the modern Euiopean diama will sliow him that he 
has many companions in pin pose as m piai iicr The 
h^sl ceniuiy liberated tiemendous fours and left it foi 
this one to control them People aie placed in subjec- 
tion to things, more terribly perhaps in the l!,asi than 
in the West, but there is an me leasing realisation ol 
our plight Dr. IACjOKE is not alone in his dismay, 
noi is he alone in desinng a resiaiernem of personal 
values in a wilderness of impeisonal fours 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

[Fioiii pH( 7 I 

“RED OLEANDERS” 

AUTHOR’S INTERPRETATION 

To the Editor of the Manchester Guardian 

Sir, - Some few ciilicisms of my “Red Oleanders ' 
that have appeared in the Eaiglish j)apeis liave con- 
vinced me that to a ( oiisicleiable poiiiori of my readers 
in England this play of mine seems obsi me in mean- 
ing. Such a fact, I believe, almost aKvavs (omes as 
a surprise to an aiithoi, bee ause geneially a work of 
rhi.s natuie springs fiom a vision that is vivid to 
himself and a feeling that belong to his direct expe- 
rience. i. not for me to discuss the liter arv quali- 
ties of th.» book, which belcmg to a mere transla- 
tion, can have no pietension to a peimaiienl place 
as lileiMiuie m a language not the author's owai. But 
1 think in justice tej myself, I should make it clear 
that it has a definite meaning which can legitimately 
claim literary expression. 

riieic was a lime when in lire human world 
most of our important dealings willi oui fellow- 
being- were peisonal dealings, and the professional 
clement in soci ty was never liugely dispiopoi lion- 
ate to the ncirmal coiistiiuiion ol its life fhereforc, 
naturally, in the tiadition of liter alurc, which is the 
ideal expression of man’s life, interac'tu^ns of hu- 
man relationship have so long occupied the most 
important position. 

To-dav another factor has made itself immensely 
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evident in shaping and guiding human destiny. It is 
the spirit of organisation, which is not social in 
character but utilitarian. Christian Europe no longer 
depends upon Christ for her peace, but upon the 
League of Nations, because her peace is not dis- 
turbed by forceful individuals so much as by or- 
ganised Powers. Naturally in all organisations vari- 
ation of personality is eliminated, and the indi- 
vidual members in so far as they represent the 
combination of which they belong give expression 
to a common type and very little to their unique- 
ness of individuality. 

But the personal man is not dead, only domi- 
nated by the organised man. The world has be- 
come the world of Jack and Giant the giant who 
is not a gigantic man, but a multitude of men turned 
into a gigantic system. 

I am not competent to say how Europe herself 
feels about this phenomenon produced by her sci- 
ence. V^ery likely her stout-hearted Jack is already 
busy making breaches in the walls of his fortress. 
But I can say on behalf of inarticulate Asia what a 
terrible reality the West is for us whose relation to 
ourselves is so little human. 'Ehe view that we can 
get of her in our mutual dealings is that of a titanic 
power with an endless curiosity to analyse and know, 
but without sympathy to understand; with num- 
berless arms to coerce ana acquire, but no serenity 
of soul to realise and enjoy. 

It is an organised passion of greed that is stalk- 
ing abroad in the name of European civilisation. I 
know as to its character, and therefore the pity of 
it is all the greater when mainly this aspect of it is 
forcibly presented to us, causing the spread of dumb 
sadness over a vast portion of the world and the 
dread of a devastation of its future with an utterly 
bankrupt life. Such an objectified passion lacks the 
true majesty of human nature; it only assumes a 
teriifying bigness, its physiognomy blurred through 
its cover of an intricate network, the scientific sys- 
tem. It barricades itself against all direct human 
touch with barriers of race pride and prestige of 
power. The impersonal pressure which, from its 
aloofness, it applies to our living soul is enormous, 
over narrowing our prospect of growth, smother- 
ing the power of initiative in our mind. 

Once people had either Akbar or Aurangzeb to 
deal with; now we have an organised avarice, fright- 
fully simple in its purpose, mechanically compli- 


cated in its process. Its messengers who come to us 
- Lord Birkenheads or Lord Curzons - are never 
for us our fellow-beings in flesh and blood, as were 
Julius Caesar and Antony, who could easily find 
their immortal places in Shakespeare’s drama. They 
are abstractions, at once far and near, and there- 
fore awful; they are obscure to us in the dark se- 
crecy of their political laboratory and yet grimly 
concrete in their grasp upon our vitals. 

Therefore it should cause no surprise to any- 
body if a poet belonging to a continent swallowed 
by the menacing shadow of Europe gives a promi- 
nent place among the dramatis personae of his play 
to an apparition which now so powerfully occu- 
pies the imagination of a vast world consisting of 
a non-Wesiern races. It is not an individual, but 
a doom; and therefore it should never be com- 
pared to such characters as Lady Macbeth by those 
who wish to find a literary precedent. I am told 
that science has become a principal subject for 
some notable poets in Europe. It is natural, for 
science has permeated Western life; it no longri 
has its own cradle in the secluded cells of the 
learned. In a similar manner, the hungry purpose, 
having science for its steed, running about un- 
checked, trampling our life’s haivest, is not an 
intellectual generalisation unfit for imaginative 
literature. It is intensely real; its hot breath is upon 
us; its touch is all over our shrinking soul. It is the 
principal hero to-day in the drama of human his- 
tory; and I hope I have the right to invoke it in 
my own play, not in the spirit of a politician, bui 
of a poet, possibly a lyrical poet. 

I am glad to find that my critics readily ac- 
knowledge that Nadini, the heroine of the play, has 
definite features of an individual person. She is not 
an abstraction, but pursued by an abstraction, like 
one tormented by a ghost. And this is the drama. 
Nandini is real woman who knows that wealth and 
power are maya, and that the highest expression of 
life is in love, which she manifests in this play in 
her love for Ranjan. But love-ties are ruthlessly 
molested by megalomaniac ambition, while an 
acquisitive intellect plies its psychological curiosity, 
probing into the elusive mystery of love through 
vivisection. 

I can assure my reader that I nevtr meant to 
use this book as propaganda. It is a vision that has 
come to me in the darkest hour of dismay. I have 
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a stronger faith in the simple personality of man 
than in the prolific brood of machinery that wants 
to crowd it out. This personality - the divine es- 
sence of the infinite in the vessel of the infinite - 
has its last treasure-house in woman’s heart. Her 
pervading influence will some day resort the hu- 
man to the desolated world of man. As in the animal 
world the physically meek has to-day inherited the 
earth, woman will one day prove that the meek in 
soul, through the sure power of love, will rescue 
this world from the dominance of the unholy spirit 
of rapacity. The joy of this faith has inspired rnc to 
pour all my heart into painting against the back- 
ground of black shadows - the nightmare of a dev- 
il's temptation - the ponrait of Nandini as the bearer 
of the message of reality, the saviour through death. 

Yours, &c , 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
Santiniketan, August 5. 


23 September^ 1925 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

p7c2(D) 

SIXPENCE EACH 

THE AUGUSTAN BOOKS OF POETRY, London: 
Ernest Benn. Seven booklets, 6d. each. 

At a time when it is generally fell that the an- 
thologies are overdoing it, it is refreshing to see a 
firm of publishers striking a kind of anthology 
that is distinctive and worthwhile. In the “Augustan 
Books of English Poetry” and the “Augustan Books 
of Modern poetry” Messrs. Benn have done for 
individual poets what is usually reserved for the 
crowd or the group. As an anthology is the read- 
er’s chance of testing by tasting it should offer the 
fine flavour of the poet and nothing else, and so 
be distinguished from the “selection”, which aver- 
ages up. And that is precisely what the Augustan 
books do. The Keats and Shelley may well have 
been presented as a standard of comparison, for 
they abide no question. With the moderns it is 
different, from the Laureate down; and the value 
of these books is that they give the intelligent and 


unprimed and unprejudiced reader something like 
the true measure of his man. He will understand 
why Dr. Bridges is Laureate; how Rupert Brooke 
is coming to revalued, and revalued downwards, 
now that it is possible to disengage him from the 
enhancing atmosphere of the war; how 
Rabindranath Tagore, with poems like “Urvasi” 
and “Sea Waves”, admirably translated in verse 
by Mr. Edward I hompson, who is largely respon- 
sible for the general selection of the series, is suie 
to rise fiom the intelligibly mistaken revaluation 
he has already suflercd to a secuic place among 
the Lyricists; how Mr. Belloc, with his “Halnacker 
Mill” and his sonnet “When you to Acheron's ugly 
waters come”, is more than a skilled technician, 
more than a ringing, stinging, epigrammatic sati- 
rist, more even than a finely tempered Dionysian 
celebrant of Sussex, and, last, how Mr Edmund 
Blunden in a year or two (it is only five since 
“The Waggoner” was published) has taken rank 
as unchallengeably chief of the modern poets who 
are first of all interpreters of nature. Altogether 
they arc desirable books, and if the qualities are 
described, combined with the chastely ornate covers, 
the excellent printing and paper, the useful bibli- 
ographies and biographical notes, and the almost 
ironical price do not make every bookseller so is 
anybody their irresistible advocate he will be fail- 
ing in his service to literature, to the public, and 
to himself. 

C.P. 


13 SepUitiber, 1925 

THE DAILY TELEGRAPH 

pl5c5iD) 

Section: BOOKS OF THE DAY. 

PAGES IN WAITING 
An Indian Author 

Sir R.'ibindranath Tagore said, sometime ago, that 
he would drop his title, but his publishers, the 
\facmillans, cotiiiiiue to use it in his books. They 
have a new one by him appearing soon unuer the 
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title, “Broken l ies and oiliei stones. ’ He has written 
a gieai deal of ration in Ins native Bengali lan- 
guage, iniK’h of it shoit stones. His English books 
are chosen from this treasury, and knowing Eng- 
lish intiinaielv, he takes a keen interest in their 
translation. * Broken ries " is what publishers call 
a ‘shoi t-long” siorv, and othei tales are actually 
shoi t. 


11 Mot ember, 1925 

THE YORKSHIRE POST 

p4c3i 1) I 

Section: THE LIBRARY TABLE. 
TAGORE 

I'he short stories of Sir Rabindranath Eagore are 
curiously reminiscent of the work of the Russian 
masters, not in style - foi even in translation they 
preserve a fragile Orientalism taintly perfumed: 
not in method: there is none of that ruthless in- 
sight which builds up Dostoevsky's monumental 
analysis in minute and amazing detail, although a 
portraiture ecjually complex is achieved. Neither 
in style nor method, but in atmosphere. Who has 
not slopped in his first reading ol Tchekov and 
considered the humour with suspicion.'* I he pa- 
thos makes it seem incredible So it is with Tagore; 
he has just the same sad smile in his prose. His 
new book “ Broken Ties ami other stories’ 
iMacmillans, 7s. 6d) contains one tale which gives 
the volume its title, by fai the longest and best; he 
has mastered the use of allusion, and is conceiv- 
ing where Dostoevsky would fail through over-clabo- 
lation; the characters of Uncle Jagamohan and 
Da mini are perfectly drawn. The story, moreover, 
has the merit of being just the right length. In 
comparison with “Broken Ties” the others arc 
scarcely worth mentioning, bur Russian and more 
definitely English ironies are well combined in “The 


Lost Jewels,” which introduces a characteristic 
theory on the influence of modernism in the re- 
lations between the sexes. 


20 Noiernber, 1925 

THE BIRMINGHAM POST 

p5c2(D) 

INDIAN ROMANCE 

Di. Rabindranath dagorc has an extraordinary 
insight into the individual life of his fellow coun- 
trymen. Amid all the diversities of a vast popula- 
tion, he wanders with close observation and deep 
sympathy, with the outlook of a poet, and of a 
prophet, with the keenest sense of realism, and 
yet with a suppressed idealism. Everywheie he is 
the artist, and though his subject-matter consists 
of the rendering into literary form of expressions 
of the lives and aspects ot his own people, there is 
behind it all the humanism of the great thinker, 
who passes beyond the particular, the provincial, 
the local, and raises his fine impressions into the 
highest levels of noble aspiration and philosophi- 
cal suggestiveness. 

It is twelve years since Tagore received the award 
of the Nobel Prize and his hand loses none of its 
outstanding artistic skill. His new book “Broken 
Ties and Other Stories” (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.), rs 
marked by the old sureness of touch, by the old 
economy of words, the old joy of psychological truth 
of representation, and the old deep sense of the 
spiritual values in the life of India. His work is 
wonderful in its cevelaiion of the great human in- 
terest in so much of India’s life, which but for his 
presentation would be meaningless or distressingly 
sordid to the Western mind. He comes to us as an 
interpreter on the highest plane. The longest of the 
short stories of this volume (125 pages) is an out- 
standing psychological study in atheism and in 
popular mysticism. The other half-dozen very short 
stories, altogether occupying 103 pages, are gems 
of psychological insight and of artistic expression. 
Tagore’s writing is really fine work, and this vol- 
ume is an excellent specimen. 
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20 November, 1925 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

p6c2(D) 

also, published in THE MANCHESTER 

GUARDIAN WEEKLY (27 November, 1925, 
p433; 

MR. TAGORE’S STORIES 

BROKEN TIES AND OTHER STORIES 

By Rabmdranmtli Tagore. London: Macmillan and 
CO. Pp. 22g. 7 b. 6d. net. 

There are seven stories here, but one of them takes 
up a good half of the volume. “Broken Ties” is a 
narrative that might be called simple, and yet there 
IS a notable absence of the explicit. The spiritual 
history of Satish shows revolt in its most gracious 
forms. But the narrator says: “1 realised that the world 
into which Satish had been transported had no place 
for me, his particular friend,” Yoti cannot be the fiiend 
of an ecstatic; at the most you ate a part of human- 
ity, The two young men become devotees of a “mas- 
ter” who “sought to keep Satish and myself content 
by repeatedly filling for us the cup of symbolism with 
the nectar of idea.” To the more worldly of the two 
there is plethora of mystic emotion, and reverence 
must withstand the assaults of reason But Satish, a 
sincere renegade, beginning as a reasonable “athe- 
ist,” travels through emotion and attains “such sim- 
ple f)eacefulncss that no one could even guess what 
he believed or what he did not.” He does, on one 
occasion, claim to be a poet; he declines all bonds 
of reason and he departs into some kind of form- 
lessness into which one cannot follow him. There is 
a devoted woman, but she can only attend to his 
material needs; she is Mary condemned to the tasks 
of a Martha in a world remote from human appe- 
tites. There is some rally of humanity when the 
narrator marries the discarded woman. 

It is difilcull for the average Westerner to ap- 
preciate ’much of this; he dips into something that 
he cannot fathom. There should be a great future 
for Indian fiction; in a land of powerful conven- 
tions the conventions are being attacked. Mr. Tagore’s 
story suggests rather the search for a philosophical 
basis that concern with political or social events. 
He has his ironies: 


“Sect-mongers rejoice more in rapturing ad- 
herents than in comprehending truths.” 7’hc other 
stories are comparatively slight. 'They have the 
charm of a serenity of style even when this is undci 
a burden of emotion. There is something of im- 
aginative relation, something of diseiu hanimeni 
The novel-reader may feel some lack of the posi- 
tive, the specific. 

A.N.M. 


28 November, 1925 

THE OUTLOOK 

p361(\Vj 

Section: NEW BOOKS 

The Stories of Rabindranath Tagore depressed me 
even more heavily, until 1 began to fear that I was 
sickening for something. No; six of the seven sto- 
ries in “Broken Ties” did not depress me They 
are what Westerners call magazine stories, that is 
to say, they are trivial stufT dependent foi then 
punch on the surprise in the last |)aiagiaph. But 
the title story, occupying half the book, is posi- 
tively bad. It described a young man who seeks 
vaguely metaphysical Truth. He begins by being 
an extreme rationalist. He proceeds to join a hea- 
then Salvation Army, and make an ass of himself 
to the clans of cymbals. Eventually he abandons 
himself to a mysticism of the kind so much ad- 
mired by (Jount Hermann Keyset ling and such 
profound thinkers. “If I keep going on in the same 
direction along which He comes to me, then 1 
shall only be going further and fuithei away from 
Him. If I proceeding the opposite driection, then 
only can we meet. He loves form, so He is con- 
tinually descending towards form. We cannot live 
by form alone, so we must ascend towards His 
iorrnlessness.” So Satish of the flaming eyes goes 
and sits on a sandbank. And the lady who is in 
love with him, dies of some pathetic disease. But 
I spare you the worst passages, those in which 
'Tagore is satirically humorous. 
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30 November, 1925 

THE DAILY NEWS 

p4c3iDl 

COLOURED TALES 
THE NEW TAGORE 
By GERALD GOULD 

“Broken Ties and Other Stories.” By Rabindranath 
Tagore. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

[phis other four books of various authors reviewed in 
this column Only the relevant portion is included] 

“Secondly, I had a rooted belief that atheists were 
worse than murderers, nay, worse than beef-eat- 
eis.” It is very difficult for the Western reader to 
enter into the mind of a man who could write that 
seriously: it is doubly difficult to enter into the mind 
of a man who could write it satirically. For, if the 
ingenuousness of one civilisation is remote from 
that of another, how much more remote is its so- 
phistication from that others! 

The sentence with which I began is supposed to 
be written by Srivilas, a Brahman, about his friend- 
ship with Satish, but whether Rabindranath Tagore’s 
tongue is in his cheek, or Srivilas's in his, and whether 
the former is pulling the latter’s leg, or yours or 
mine, arc matters which it would be presumptuous 
foi the ignorant to pretend to determine. Still more 
puzzling is the letter which Jagamohan, the athe- 
ist, uncle of the atheist Satish, wrote to “some son- 
in-law of the family” who had addressed to him a 
letter with the formal “To the gracious feet of-.” 
Jagamohan wrote: 

Your iiSx- of the plural inflection to the word “feet,” 
instead of the dual, may denote special reverence on 
your part (because there arc animals with four feet 
which have your particular veneration), but I con- 
sider it my duty to disabuse your mind of all errors 
concerning my own zoological identity. 

Is this theological argument, or heavy humour? 
Nay, if it is a humour, have we the right to call it 
“heavy,” simply on the ground that it would be so 
if an Englishman wrote it? 


Seriousness is scarcely easier than jocularity. That 
Satish would swing violently from atheism to mysti- 
cism is intelligible enough, nor need we wonder at his 
devotion to the attitudinising Swami Lilananda nor 
even at the weakness which leads Srivilas, who sees 
through the attitudes, yet to attach himself to the 
Swami “and tend the feet of the Master.” We have all 
observed such psychological curiosities for ourselves. 
But the involved love affair wdth Damini leaves one 
less conscious of romance than of strangeness. The 
strangeness is attractive, but makes an unsatisfactory 
basis for literary criticism, Let us confess the inability 
in ourselves, and leave it at that. 


5 December, 1925 

THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 

pllc2(D) 

Section i THE BOOKSELLER'S WINDOW. 

BROKEN TIES. By Rabindranath Tagore. 
(Macmillan; 70. 6d.) 

Professor Rothenstein’s portrait of the author (it is 
not reproduced in this volume of the Macmillan scries) 
is the best introduction to a book by Rabindranath 
Tagore. Rothenstein has caught him, holds him foi 
Western eyes; and to read one of his stories with full 
appreciation one’ needs some such assistance. Here 
he is not to be pinned down; he is a misty figure; he 
appears and disappears behind the veil of the East. 
He writes of his own race with the elisions that a 
man is apt to use when trails strange to others are 
simple and familiar to him. The Indian spirit is remote 
from the perception of the ordinary Englishman. 
Tagore demonstrates, illustrates, in the sensitive lan- 
guage of the poet; but he docs not interpret. If you 
arc humbly content to accept the poise and beauty 
of his writing, and to follow it as far as you may into 
a region where you are a blind man among the 
seers, then you will read the stories in “Broken Tics”,” 
and re-read them, In the end you will add them to 
your library, because in them you have sensed some- 
thing imperishable. And it is there: they are not, 
neither do they deal with, ephemeral things. Sacri- 
fice, the futility of material wishes, the cfifTicult way 
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of sclf-dcccption - these are the weft of their pat- 
tern. But the sacrifices of Hindu men and women 
arc not such as fall to our lot; there is a difference 
between their worldly desires and ours; and their 
evasions are so subtle that they often bewilder the 
European reader. Some of the stories are parables; 
the others are studies of Tagore’s people. 


7 December, 1925 

THE ABERDEEN PRESS AND JOURNAL 

p2c6(D) 

TAGORE STORIES. 

BROKEN TIES AND OTHER STORIES 
By Rabrndranath Tagore. London: Macmillan. 
7t. 6d. 

Rcfidcrs of this famous Indian author who know 
only the translations of his poems such as “Gitanjali” 
or “The Gardener,” know only one side, the tran- 
scendental, of a very vciaatile and clever writer. 
They also miss a teller of fascinating tales, in which 
the real India and the people of a certain corner of 
that vast and varied country are portrayed by a 
master hand. Rabindranath Tagore is a poet, mys- 
tic, playwright, and novelist, and he shines in all 
these facets of his art and thought. 

“Broken Ties” occupies three quarters of the 
present vrjlume, and is the finest of the author’s sto- 
ries we have read, and, in its ending, sombre, almost 
tragical. The main personalities are four two Bengali 
intellectuals, a beautiful widow, Damini, and a 
Vaishnava, revivalist. The first three form a varia- 
tion of the eternal triangle, and the revivalist is the 
planet round which these three unfixed stars revolve. 
There are glimpses of the inner native life - of athe- 
ists confronting and confronted by the orthodox of 
icligious pilgrimages under the train of the revival- 
ist. There arc hints of sordidiicss, portrayal of ec- 
stasy, scenes of love and renunciation. 

The story as a whole reminds one of some closely 
woven Eastern carpet, a little exotic, now light in 
colour, now dark. One follows the pattern with 
eagerness, watching the unfolding, the repetition, 
the fantasy, the twist and turn, until, at the end, 
one stands back and admires from a distance the 


exquisite and somewhat melancholy effect of the 
whole. The other shorter and slighter tales in the 
book are a blend of satire and pathos, but all have 
cleverness, neatness, and charm. 


10 December, 1925 

BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE 

pl0c5(D) 

Section: BOOKS OF THE WEEK 

TAGORE STORIES 

*^BROKEN TIES** By Rmbindranath Tmgore. 
(Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) 

In his treatment of a story Tagore stands by him- 
self He sees his characters with clear eyes of a 
poet. He picks a situation which will show forces at 
work which heighten their gifts whether they be for 
passion of self-sacrifice or quiet endurance - that is 
to say, he has the essence of drama in him. And he 
presents his tale with an ecoitomy of circumstance 
which only the artist can achieve with sufficiency 
and yet without bareness. In this volume prose- 
poetry is restrained; atmosphere and background 
are not over-emphasised as they so often are in 
Eastern tales. “Broken Ties,” the long story, takes 
us among the diverse followers of a Master along 
the track of idealism; the shorter tales are simpler, 
more conccnii.r.ed “The Lost Jewels” and “Eman- 
cipation” show.' cl sureness and power which Tagore 
has nowhere revealed more clearly 


10 December, 1925 

THE BRITISH WEEKLY 

p270(W) 

RABINDRANATH THE BORE 

**Brokeii Ties** and other Stories. By Rabindranath 
Tagore. (Macmillan, 7a. 6d.) 

This book claims an advantage over many by 
the same author, who has a considerable and faithful 
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public. It consists of shoii stories, and thus it can 
be tasted with less fatigue by a reviewer who finds 
Mr. Tagore the most tedious of all eminent mod- 
ern creators of fiction. There is about all his work 
a woolliness, a lack of definition, either of charac- 
ter, incident or purpose, w'hich classes his novels 
and short stories, for many people who are not 
devoid of a taste for literature, among those books, 
in the polite French phrase, which “will not permit 
themselves tc^ be read". This is very regrettable, for 
one finds in this book an admirable clarity and 
simplicity of style, which make one wish that Mr. 
fagore could think of some stories worth telling 
us. So it must be sutticient to say of “Broken Ties" 
that It is a fair sample of the work of an author 
who has many sincere admirers, and that no doubt 
the\ will welcome it, as they have done a volumi- 
nous product w'liich now includes over twentyfive 
books. 

R.K.R. 


12 Derember, 1925 

LIVERPOOL POST AND MERCURY 

p4( 1,D 

Wisdom Of The East 

BROKEN TIES AND OTHER STORIES. 

By Rabindranath Tagore. London: Macmillan. Ts. 
6d. net. 

Tagoie’s gracious genius leaves us, with every fresh 
volunie, moie deeply in his debt. Among the many 
devout poets anti teachers of this generation one 
voice lioin the Fast has spoken most clearly and 
diicctly to out hearts. India sits at Tagore’s feet, 
but the Western world has listened to him almost 
as eagerly, and he, for his pan, has learned to express 
his thoughts and ideals as beautifully in English as 
in his ow'ii longue. 

TagoK s thoughts are drawn from deep wells of 
tiuih, feeling, and meditation, fhe long story, “Bro- 
ken Ties," in this volume is a tragedy of two noble 
natures, one Damini, a young girl, in love with the 


other, Satish, a devotee. Damini s love is all humil- 
ity. It casts no shadow of the world upon Satish ’s 
holiness. Indeed, she accepts in marriage Satish ’s 
friend, the good kind youth who tells her stoiy, 
knowing that she carries in her breast a mortal pain 
that will make the marriage a brief one. But I'agore 
must be sufTcred to explain his own “wise and inno- 
cent" creatures. Only he can make their thoughts 
and actions easily understandable. The mere state- 
ment of these things has no value. Six brief stories, 
one of which, “Giribala," is, we are told, “translated 
by the author," fill the last hundred pages - rather 
less than half - of the present volume. Some brief 
preface to the English versions of Tagore’s works 
would be welcome. Novels and stories now published 
without dates or translators’ names, often seem to 
belong to the writer’s earliest period when he wrote 
almost entirely in his own language. All translations 
by other hands should, I think, be correctly attrib- 
uted, and the addition of dates to the stones would 
be equally helpful. 

A.M.A. 


18 December, 1925 

SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH 

p3c8(D; 

Mr. Rabindranath Tagore 

Mr. Rabindranath 'lagore’s book becomes obscurer 
and obscurei^ as Alice might have said. The latest 
“Broken Ties" (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.), has, to a West- 
ern mind at least, little more significance than 
those that preceded it. Possibly to undei stand Mi. 
Tagore thoroughly one needs to have an Oriental 
mind, and that there are a number of Westerners 
fortunate to possess this is evident from the suc- 
cess that his books have in England. In “Broken 
Tics" one is forcibly reminded of “If Wintci 
Comes," the same sentiment, if not the same style 
But some of the shorter stories are better They 
are all, though chiefly remarkable for an utter 
absence of point. It may be artistic, but we doubt 
it, and in any case it is dull. 
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2 January, 1 926 

the midland counties express 

p4c6(W) 

MASTER OF IMAGERY 

TAGORE TELLS OF FLOWERS 
THE COLOUR OF LOVE 

For wealth of imagery and beauty of simile no 
modern writer can excel Rabindranath Tagore, 
whose one act drama, “Red Oleanders” (Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. London) introduces us once 
more into the author’s familiar world of mystical 
philosophy where men and women talk in poetic 
and delicate diction about the deepest and dearest 
things of thought and action, of idealism and en- 
deavour. 

Red Oleanders are the garland of welcome, the 
gift of the heart: Nandini feels that they represent 
the colour of the love of Ranjan, her beloved, a 
joyous, buoyant lover who carries his holiday-time 
with him, even in his work. He was loved by Nandini 
as the rudder in the water might love the sail in the 
sky, answering its rhythm of wind in the rhythm of 
waves. 

The absence of one was to the other as if the 
sky had dropped out of life, but when together the 
bands of stars and planets overhead go dancing 
from sky to sky like so many minstrel boys. Beauty 
only responds to beauty; its lute strings break when 
force tries to force an answer. 

One goes away, and a gust of salt air knocks at 
the heart of the other, and the morning becomes 
but a swept away remnant of the weary night. 
The pain of desire for the near belongs to the 
animal but the sorrow of aspiration for the far 
belongs to man, where love is absent and figures 
follow one another in rows, and the sun never 
arrives at any conclusion. Love appears in proces- 
sion, one palanquin after another and the riders 
on hofseback look as if they had strips of sunlight 
pinned on the points of their spears. Finely con- 
ceived aphorisms arc scattered like gold dust through 
the pages of “Red Oleanders.” Crocodiles’ teeth 
begin by smiling and end by biting says Tagore. 


When a captive bird pecks at the bars, docs it 
do so «n the spirit of caress? Has the midday sun 
any companion? 

That which there is none to punish may be a 
sin, but never a crime. The sunlight (limbing through 
the forest thicket surprises m^body, but the light 
that breaks through a cracked wall is (|m!e a diffei' 
enl thing. I should like to stand you on the top of 
everything I have smashed throughout m> hie. 

The tigci does not feed on the tiger, it is only 
man who feeds on his fellow-man 

M.W. 


7 January, J926 

THE SCOTSMAN 

p2c4(D) 

Section: CURRENT LITERATURE. 

BROKEN TIES: AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Rabindrsmatk Tagore. 7s. 6d. net. 

London: MACMILLAN 

About two-thirds of the present volume are taken 
up the story which gives the title to the collection. 
As may be expected by admirers of Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore’s work, it is a subtly worked out psycbologi- 
cal study couched in simple but telling Fnglish It 
concerns the spiritual vicissitudes or' one, Sansb, 
who starts off under the care ol a liee-ihinkrng 
uncle as a sp riled and intellectual aiheisi Bui Saiisb 
comes undci the influence of an expom iii of om* 
of those emotional and mystic cults peculiai to die 
East. He is thereupon transformed - this is a Wesr- 
ern way of putting it - from a bright cheeiy. and 
open minded young maii into a depiessmg and 
incomprehensible fanatic. Danimi - the woman in 
the case - is, however a silent and tenacious ad- 
mirer. But she has to be content in the end with 
the third parly in the story - that is, the supposed 
narrator - as husband. Saiish meanwhile continu- 
ing on his search for the unknowable. Then Damini 
dies; and one begins to wonder what the story has 
been all about. 
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8 January, 1926 

THE IRISH TIMES 

p3c6(D) 

Secttoni RECENT HGTION 

“Broken ties ’ is a scries of rather peculiar and 
soinewhat sensuous stories. Such charm as it pos- 
sesses for the Western mind depends entirely on its 
strange quality, and its novelty will induce even the 
hardened fiction reader to pursue the volume to 
the end, wondering the while, perhaps, if this type 
of story is typical, and reflecting that, if it be so, 
then the chasm between the East and the West 
widens with every day of what the world is pleased 
to call “progress'. 

“Broken Ties and Other Stories” - By 
Rabindranath Tagore. Macmillan. 7/6 net. 


14 January 1926 

THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 

p4(W) 

TAGORE 

THE INTERNATIONAUST 
By SkmroB S. Singka 

If one were asked, “What is the difTerence between 
I'agore and Gandhi?” the answer would be that 
one is a Nationalist and the other an Internation- 
alist. Both are great men, and India cannot afford 
to do without either of them. But Gandhi is ab- 
sorbed entirely in India’s present-day problems, her 
political emancipation being the predominant fac- 
tor of all his many-sided activities; while Tagore is 
not perturbed by politics, but wishes India to con- 
tribute her share to the thought of the world. While 
Gandhi would like to see India a self-governing 
and respected nation politically, Tagore would like 
to .see his Motherland take her place in the ranks 
of the cultured peoples of the civilised world. 

Indian nationalism is Gandhi’s daily bread, while 
to Tagore Nationalism is the curse of the world 
and a poison that kills the soul of man. Tagore is 


a Nationalist, too, but his Nationalism runs not 
along lines of franchise of political propaganda, 
but rather along the lines of a cultural awakening. 
That India should not be ashamed of her heritage, 
but proud of it, that she should contribute to the 
thought of the world in the realms of art, litera- 
ture, philosophy and music, is the Nationalism of 
Tagore. 

While Gandhi would have us avoid Western 
civilisation as something essentially evil, Tagore 
would draw a distinction between the good and 
bad in the West, and would have us accept the 
cultural and spiritual thought of the West. He would 
say to us, with Tennyson, 

Let knowledge grow from more to more 

But more of reverence in us dwell. 

As an Internationalist, Tagore welcomes to his 
house the best minds of the West, and gives them 
an opportunity to meet the best minds of the East. 
He is anxious that we should share with each other 
the various manifestations of the Eternal Truth as 
He reveals Himself to men and women of the vari- 
ous races through their own art, literature and music 
For it is the One Universal Word becoming flesh 
and we must comprehend Him in all His glory and 
fullness. We must, according to Tagore, realise our 
fundamental spiritual unity with each other. 

It is safe to say that of the two men, Gandhi is 
better known in India than the poet, though the 
latter holds a unique place in the mind and thought 
of the West., It is the English translation of his worb 
that has brought Tagore to the forefront. It was 
when the West discovered the genius of Tagore that 
his own country began to pay him honour. His 
Bengali poems in 1921 had not gone through then 
first edition, and did not bring royalties over ^'20 
a year, while their English translation, the Gitanjali, 
in one year ran through several editions In a coun- 
try where the masses are illiterate, and where even 
all the educated men and women do not know 
Bengali, Tagore could not be appreciated. The 
English language has placed his writings in the hands 
of the “Intelligentsia,” who now bow to Tagores 
master mind. 

Gandhi, on the other hand, was known by all 
He became the man of the people, for he was 
concerned with their everyday needs. His life was 
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simple, he travelled in the uncomfortable third-class 
on the train, carrying his own luggage, sharing the 
everyday life of the millions. Tagore travelled first, 
in comfort, dressed beautifully in flowing robes, 
looking a real old Patriarch, a prince amongst men, 
surrounded by flowers, for him a thing of beauty is 
a joy for ever. 

Though free from racial antagonism himself. 
Gandhi, in his Nationalistic zeal, generated a force 
of narrow nationalism amongst his followers. Tagore, 
the seer and prophet, saw its inevitable consequences. 
He lamented these outburst of a Nationalist big- 
otry in his countrymen, and a cry of anguish went 
up from his heart. He seemed to be a voice calling 
in the wilderness. He was called a dreamer and an 
idealist. This was not the time of season to talk of 
Internationalism. But when the rage and fury of 
the day was over, and even Gandhi saw what his 
followers had done, the reaction set in, and that 
still small voice which Tagore had raised in his 
village home at Bolpur began to be heard. Think- 
ing India is now turning for its inspiration to that 
little place in Bengal, where the cultures of the 
East and the West are mingling and calling out to 
a broken world to heal its wounds by realising the 
Common Fatherhood of God. 


14 January, 1926 

THE TIMES UTERARY SUPPLEMENT 

p26(W) 

BROKEN TIES 

BROKEN TIES AND OTHER STORIES, by 
Rabindranath Tagore (Macmillan, 7s. 6d. net.), 
contains seven short stories, the first of which, 
“Broken Tics,** is by far the longest. It is about a 
young man who was a first an atheist and then a 
religious fanatic, but finding that he cannot rely 
upon either his reason or his emotions he searches 
for some definite support. The author’s style is 
full of imagery, and the whole tenor of the story 
shows that the actual history of the young man’s 
mental processes is not the chief purpose and in- 
terest of the story, but that it is in some way sym- 
bolical. And though some of the other stories are 


more directly and superficially Jiiteresiiiig, they, 
too, seem to be symbolical. Perhaps the best story 
in this book is that of “Giiibala,” which .Sii 
Rabindranath translates. 

The myths and fairy stories of all counrru‘s 
are like each other in many ways, and they seem 
to be symbolical in ^he same way as di earns ate 
Like fairy stories. Sir Rabindranath’s stories have 
the universal quality of symbols. I'lie human mind 
naturally uses symbols as a means of cxpicssion, 
though it is only when it is most sophisticated 
that it realizes either that it is using symbols oi 
what the symbols represent. We can accept and 
understand a fairy story or a myth like that of 
Demeter and Persephone without realizing that 
these are symbolical. Only, a particular intensity, 
which we may be aware of without knowing whence 
it comes, is given to such stories by the fact tliat 
they are symbols. As writers become more awaie 
that they are using symbols they tend to make 
their stories less easily acceptable to one who does 
not interpret the symbolism. Phe parable tends to 
become less and less intelligible as a stoiy and 
loses the particular intensity of uiuonscious sym- 
bolism, for the beauty of symbols is greatei before 
than often they have been inter pi eted. Cooler idge’s 
Kubla Khan is an example of eniiiely unconscious 
dream symbolism, while in Mr T S. Eliot’s ‘Waste 
land" the superficial story is nearly meaningless 
because the writer was entirely awaie that he was 
using symbols. Sir Rabindi aiiaih's .‘'tones seem to 
be transitional between conscious and unconscious 
symbolism. lie has the rare gift which some poets 
and writers of fairy stories have: of unconsciously 
using symbols while consciously writing aware of 
his gift, ai d for this reason he is not like the wint- 
ers of fairy stories and is, indeed, half-way be- 
tween cJoleridegc and Mr. T.S. Eliot. This leads 
him sometimes to write a story pointless in itself 
and without the intensity of a parable. In such 
cases, to make a dull story interesting he scen's to 
have relicn on his gift, though as he has no con- 
trol over it, for it is unconscious, he cannot al- 
ways make it serve him. 

When symbolism is at its best it seems to have 
endless layers of meaning, just as the psycho-ana- 
lysts say that dreams have. The tendency nowa- 
days is to regard the bottom layers as the most 
valuable, partly, no doubt, because they are the 
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most obscuif. But when writers who think this go 
one to draw the logical conclusion and to leave out 
the top layers the result is necessarily a failure. For 
the bottom layers of symbolism are not of value in 
themselves, but only in so far as they colour the 
more obvious meaning of the symbols. The univer- 
sal story of the three sons who go out into the 
world, of whom the first two are unkind and do 
not success, while the third is kind and so does 
succeed, seems to owe its fascination to an obscure 
symbolism of a universal quality of the human mind. 
But if this universal quality were to be discovered 
and written down the result would probably not be 
a work of art. Sir Rabindranath has a tendency to 
leave out the top layers in some of his stories. But 
where he has not done this, as he has not done in 
the best of the stories here, “Giribala,” his use of 
symbols is masterly, and he succeeds in convincing 
us that this story has a great many successive lay- 
ers of meaning. 


15 January, 1926 

THE CHURCH TIMES 

p73;\V) 

NEW FICTION 

Broken Ties. By Rabindranath Tagore 
(Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) 

These Indian tales by Rabindranath Tagore are 
interesting in the insight they give us into their 
racial mentality as well as their national conditions: 
and, as one would expect from an Indian source, 
the psychic and meditative revelations are subtle 
and humorous and deep. “As a general rule in this 
world, the wife knows the husband far better than 
the husband ever knows his wife, but extremely 
modern men in their subtlety of nature are alto- 
gether beyond the range of those unsophisticated 
instincts which womankind has acquired through 
ages. These men are a new race and become as 
mysterious as woman themselves. Ordinary men 


can be divided, roughly, into three main classes: 
some of them are barbarians, some are fools, and 
some are blinds”. 

“He shook his head and said, ‘I don’t like the 
look of things’. The fact is that wise men never like 
the look of things”. “The loving wife is a wife who 
makes it difficult for her husband to forget her, and 
the fatigue of perpetual remembrances wears out 
life’s bloom It is only when a man has lumbago 
that he becomes conscious of his waist; and lum- 
bago in domestic affairs is to be made conscious, 
by the constant imposition of love, that you have 
such a thing as a wife”. “If you make holes in a 
bamboo tube, its power of receptivity is lost, but if 
you blow through it, it may produce music. I felt 
sure that the man who is not productive in other 
fields can at least produce literature”. 

It is in delightful observations such as quoted 
that the charm of these stories lies. Also we think 
that the fiction of other countries is enormously 
educative in that understanding which is being 
sought, increasingly successfully, throughout the 
world. Therefore we welcome with moie than a 
mere passing interest, but as a link between difiei- 
eiit races, such a book as Broken fies. 


2 0 Jan uaiy, 1 92 6 

THE SOUTHPORT GUARDIAN 

p7c3i2\Vj 

Tagore’s Political Parable. 

^^RED OLEANDERS”, by RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE (Macmillan, 5/-). 

fagore is a poet and a philosopher, also he is a 
politician and a playwright. He has a peculiar sense 
of Oriental humour and a tendent y to symbolism 
that shown him akin to Maeterlinck. An oriental he 
is also a universalisi. He welds all these cjualities 
into the fabric of his new play; with sensitive skill in 
portraying the eternal emotion of man’s rebellion 
against the restricting forces of tradition, the con- 
ventions and the chaos of civilisation, the divine 
discontent, in the name of personality, character, 
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temperament against the curbing and chafing chains 
which systems of politics, -govcrnmcni, even reli- 
gion impose upon the free spirit and the pursuit of 
beauty, in life; he shows us that to gain power we 
sacrifice that which makes life enjoyable, that to 
gain material success we lose “the living heart of 
the earth which gives itself up to love and life and 
beauty”. The mysterious King, lives behind a lat- 
tice; there arc governors and assistant governors; 
there is Nandini, a woman of freedom; Ranjan, 
her lover or friend, that is not quite clear; Bishu, 
whom the government have tried to use as a spy, 
but who is on the side of the diggers; Kishor, a 
boy-slave, who worships Nandini; a Professor who 
advises restraint and acquiescence and the workers 
who dig for gold for the King, and are harshly 
treated, though comfortably, because they arc slaves 
and have no freedom of opinion. The conflict of 
the play is between the King and Nandini. To- 
wards the end he offers to help her to break his 
tyranny, as oppressive to him as to his subjects. It 
is an unusual alliance: 

King: Be brave, Nandini trust me Make me 
your comrade to-day. 

Nandini: What would you have me do? 

King: To fight against me, but with your hand 
in mine That fight has already begun. 

There is my flag. First 1 greed the Flagstaff - 
thus’ Next it’s for you to tear its banner. Let your 
hand unite with mine to kill me, utterly kill me. 
That will be iny emancipation. 

Guards: What are you doing, King? You dare 
break the Flagstaff which has its one point piercing 
the heart of the earth and the other that of heaven? 
What a terrible sin - on the very day of the 
Flagworship! 

It is a whimsical parable, not fully realised; 
presented with some fine glimpses of beauty in the 
style, occasional touches of humour in the herds- 
man* and subsidiaiy characters, yet never realising 
its allegorical message or defining its metaphysical 
or political meaning. The drama never gets clear 
of the atmosphere. 


11 February, 1926 

THE MORNING POST 

p8r7(D] 

AN INDIAN SAVANT 

(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT) 

Calcutta. 

Babu Dwijcndi anath Tagore, who died lecenily was 
always overshadowed by his more famous younger 
brother, Dr. Rabindt anath ragore. Neveitheless, he 
was recognised as a man of vast learning and an 
authoritative writer in the Bengali language on 
philosophy. He was for many years tlic head of the 
Tagore family, and used to devote his time and 
eneigy in popularising the Hindu Philosophy of 
“Vedas" and "IJpanishads". 

He was for many years editor of the latwabadhini 
Fatrika, and his contribution to Bengali literature 
will remain to be appreciated by scholars for gen- 
erations to come. A poet of no mean lepute, his 
book “Sanraphiayn" fsic) is consideied a gem in 
Bengali liteiatiue Some ycais ago fie left the busy 
life of C^alcutia and made Bolj^ui Ins peimanent 
home. There he used to spend Ins days in leained 
discourse with the savants of different nations who 
went there in connection with the work of 
Biswabharati, Dr Tagore's Ihnvcrsity 


a April, 1926 

THE METHODIST TIMES 

pl8(W) 

Rabindranath Tagore 

“Broken Tics and Other Stories’ , by Rabindianaili 
Tagore (Macmillan & Co. 7s 6d. net) - In Eng- 
land, Tagore has been long known as a notable 
Hindu philosopher, reformer and poet, and these 
stories arc relations of all three sides of this com- 
plex artist. “Broken Ties" gives its name to the 
volume; it is tf.r name of a study in four chap- 
ters of Hindu woman. She is a widow- freed from 
the cruelty and horror of the caste Hindu widow. 
“She is another aspect of Universal Woman, she 
is the artist of the art of life". Her own emotional 
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development and reactions upon three men arc 
worked out in terms of Mr. Tagore’s pessimistic 
philosophy. The stories are all of a new India 
and India breaking away from the superstitions 
and grossness of Hinduism, suspicious of the West, 
and yet having not yet found any satisfactory 
answer to the riddle of life If these are true pic- 
tures of new-Hinduism, it is cloudy and obscure. 
Nothing tan destroy the magical touch of the 
poet as he deals with the mysterious and some- 
times eerie beauty of Indian scenes. Mr. Tagore, 
the poet, speaks a language all can understand. 


21 May. 1926 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

pl8c3(D> 

Signoi Mussolini has directed that Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagoie shall be the guest of the Italian government 
during Ins stav in Rome, wheie he is expected shortly 
foi the pin pose of thanking Signor Mussolini per- 
sonally for his efforts towards increasing the cul- 
tuial lelations between Italy and India. 


22 May, 1926 

THE SOUTHPORT GUARDIAN 

pi lc3(2W) 

The Elusive East. 

««BROK£N TIES”, by RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE (MacmiUan, 7/6) 

Tagore is best expression we have of Indian fic- 
tion and poetry, the interpreter to the Western 
mind of the elusive East, in all its wise gracious 
innocence, its search for philosophic expression, 
its moral and even human message. These seven 
stories, the title along-short, the others slender 


and slight yet marked by rare economy, rich sug- 
gestion, ironic humour, and fresh suggestive meta- 
phor will charm the faithful; they are lacking in 
explicitness, it is true, are more concerned with 
philosophy than with politics (which are however, 
inferentially treated), or with plot (which is only 
necessary as a vehicle for Tagore’s thoughts and 
ideas), and require a certain mood in the reader. 
But they make a strong appeal because they re- 
veal thoughts, sometimes arguments in theology, 
sometimes humour that is heavy in the oriental 
fashion, and sometimes fresh and flashing and light, 
that are drawn sincerely from deep wells of truth, 
feeling, and meditation. The long story, “Broken 
Tics”, is a tragedy of two noble natures, one Damini, 
the young girl, in love with the other, Satish, a 
devotee and ecstatic, at war with his family, alter- 
nating between mysticism and atheism. The love- 
interest is more strange than romantic; it is strong 
yet peculiarly impersonal and objective; Damini’s 
love is all humility; she accepts in marriage Satish’s 
friend, who tells her story, knowing that she car- 
ries in her breast mortal pain that will make the 
marriage a brief one. “This is my secret wealth, 
my touchstone W'ith it, as dower, 1 was able to 
come to you. Otherwise 1 should not have been 
worthy”. Yet she i.s merely the maternal comple- 
ment of Satish, the provider of his creature com- 
forts, not his emotional comrade. It is not the 
story, but the emotional and religious progress of 
Satish that appeals - his rebellion in ideas, his 
research for “such simple peacefulness that no one 
could even guess what he believed or what he did 
not”. Six brief stories, one of which, “Giribala”, 
is, we are told, “translated by the author”, fill the 
last hundred pages - rather less than half - of the 
volume. Of these the brief “The Editor”, and 
“Emancipation” arc each fine examples; they 
present slender incidents with a full realisation of 
their idea-content without any waste of words, yet 
make us realise vividly how the Journalist disillu- 
sioned of fame and popularity and fiery polemics 
realised himself in love and service for his sick 
daughter, and how the emancipated lover refused 
the freedom purchased for him by the sacrifice of 
his life of a boy love-sick for proud Shyama “of a 
perilous charm”, who desires him, and then repu- 
diates her love. 
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2 June, 1926 

THE TIMES 

pllc7(D) 

Secdoni TELEGRAMS IN BRIEF 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore, who is in Rome as the 
guest of the Italian Government, was received on 
Monday evening by Signor Mussolini. 


3 June, 1926 

THE YORKSHIRE OBSERVER 

pl3c3(D) 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
HALIFAX ADDRESS 

Mrs. Schroeder, wife of the Rev. W. L. Schroeder, 
Leeds, formerly of Halifax, yesterday gave to mem- 
bers of Halifax Ladies* Luncheon Club a talk on 
the Indian mystic poet, Rabindranath Tagore. She 
pointed out in the first instance that Tagore had 
written about 150 books, including novels, poems, 
political tracts, work on education, political and 
philosophy. He had also founded a school and a 
University. He belonged to a gifted family, his fa- 
ther having been an extraordinary person, and 
the family had produced poets, philosophers and 
artists. 

Anyone racked by daily occurrences and who 
felt the times were out of joint could restore a 
proper frame of mind by reading Tagore’s poems. 
His spirit lifted one beyond the ordinary daily 
turmoil and helped one to put aside the smallnesses 
that irritated. 

The school Tagore had founded was an inter- 
esting experiment. As a child he himself was with 
his brothers left largely in the hands of servants 
who were not too sympathetic. But he was taken 
by his father on one of the latter’s many pilgrim- 
ages. The father believed in making children re- 
sponsible in giving them a great deal of freedom, 
and taught children .to be fearless. 

In the school that Tagore founded those char- 
acteristics of his father were expressed. It was largely 


in the open air with the beautiful idea of leiiing 
the pupils absorb the many lessons that nature herself 
taught. He determined that pupils should not suf- 
fer as much as he had sufTered. Freedom was one 
of the principles of the school, and the pupils were 
also given a measure of self-government. Athletics 
had their proper place in the school. 

Mrs. Schroeder devoted the remainder of her 
talk to showing how Tagore’s love for children had 
led him to write lovely poems about children, and 
she read as examples “The Source”, “When and 
Why”, and “On the Sea Shore”, poems wherein 
lovely fantasy is wrapped around child-life. 

This assembly marked the close of the session. 
The average attendance has been close on 200, 
and there were about 250 members. Fhere is also 
a large wailing list. The session will recommence, 
it was announced by Mrs. C. Ramson, who pre- 
sided, either on October 19 or 20, when Miss 
Clemence Dane, the dramatist, will be the speaker. 
That will be an open session. Mrs. Ramsdeii an- 
nounced with regret that Miss Phyllis Benriy, one 
of the secretaries, owing to an appointment, had 
resigned her office. 


10 June, 1926 

THE BIRMINGHAM MAIL 

p5c2(D) 

Section: CLUB AND SOCIETY GOSSIP 

SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

The Indian poet and philoso- 
pher, Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore, is to visit Europe 
shortly for the benefit of his 
health. He intends kO place 
himself in the hands of Swiss 
doctors, but to escape pubbe- 
ity his destination in Switzer- 
land is not being disclosed. As 
soon as his health has been es- 
tablished it is expected that he 
will embark on a lecture tour. 
It is stated that the earlier part 
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of his stay in Europe will be spent in Italy on a visit 
to Signor Mussolini. 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore (he was knighted in 
1915) has been a prolific writer. He came to Eng- 
land in 1912 and translated some of his Bengali 
works into English, and in the following year re- 
ceived the Nobel Prize for literature. Born in 1861, 
the son of Maharshi Debendranath Tagore, and 
educated privately, at the age of 24 he went to 
take charge of his father’s estate, and there wrote 
many of his works. He has a fresh and sensitive 
feeling for nature, and a deep sympathy for hu- 
manity, which was expressed when he founded 
his famous school at Santiniketan Bolpur, Ben- 
gal, known as the “Home of Peace”, which later 
developed into an international institution called 
V^isva Bharati. This has constituted his life work 
ever since. 


10 June, 1926 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE 

p5c4iD' 

A Last Look Round 

News in Brief from all Quarters 

Sii Rabindranath Tagore, the Indian poet and phi- 
losopher, is to visit Europe shortly for the benefit 
of his health. He intends to place himself in the 
hands of Swiss doctors. 


10 June, 1926 

THE LIVERPOOL POST AND MERCURY 

p4c3(n) 

Tagore’s Rest Cure 

[Same as the first paragraph of The Birmingham 
Mail published on 10 June, 1926] 


10 June, 1926 

THE NEAR EAST AND INDIA 

p659(\V) 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore, who is in Rome as the 
guest of the Italian Government, was received on 
Monday evening by Signor Mussolini. 


11 June, 1926 

BRADFORD DAILY TELEGRAPH 

p6c7(D) 

An Indian Poet 

Rabindranath Tagore, who recently visited Musso- 
lini in Rome, is a greater traveller even to countries 
which ofTer most contrast to his mode of thought and 
life. I met him in America some three or four years 
ago where he was being universally feted with lunch- 
eons and other gatherings. His great height as well 
as his severe distinguished dust-coloured robe and 
turban would alone have made him stand out among 
many people gathered together to do him honour. 
What was curious about him was his voice, which 
was high and unimportant. From such a big man with 
so reverent an appearance it came as a great surprise. 
New York is nothing if not romantic, and mothers of 
sons brought them to the poet for his blessing. He 
did not however seem in his clement there, and the 
hustling life and endless stream of people must have 
been entirely prohibitive of the life of thought and 
meditation which he likes to lead. 

“Town ralker” in the “Westminster (iazeite”. 


11 June, 1926 

THE DAILY NEWS 

p7c7(D) 

TAGORE IN ITALY 
WHAT THE INDIAN POET 
THINKS OF MUSSOLINI 
From Our Own Correspondent 

ROME. Thursday 

Rabindranath Tagore, the great Indian poet, is stay- 
ing in Italy as the guest of Mussolini. He has changed 
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liis opinions regarding Fascism and its leader, though 
he agrees that no good would result from the ex- 
tension to other countries of methods which have 
been found suitable in Italy. 

it IS foi me* to study, not to criticise from outside*’, 
hr said, when I asked him ibi his opinions 'i am glad of 
this opportiiiiiiN to see for myself the work of one who 
js assiiredU a great man, and a movement that will cer- 
tainl> be remembered in history *. 

Tagore will spend the whole of this month in 
Italy, and hopes to visit London towards the end of 

11 June. 1926 

THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 

p8c5(D) 

Section 2 THE ROUND OF THE DAY 

[ File same news item published in Bradford Daily 
Telegraph written by “Town Talker” on the same day] 

12 June. 1926 

THE LIVERPOOL ECHO 

p2c3{D) 

Section: ECHOES .AND GOSSIP OF THE DAY 

Poet’s Secret Rest Care 

[The same icport published in lAverpool Post and 
Mercury on 10 June, 1926] 


27 June, J926 

THE OBSERVER 

pi lc4LS) 

A MESSAGE FOR EUROPE 
TALK WITH RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
THE MALADY OF UNREST 
EAST AND WEST 

(By Aldo Sorani.) 

Rabindranath Tagore has paid his second visit 
to Italy, this time in response to Mussolini’s personal 


invitation, and Mussolini welcomed him in Rome 
with all the honours. The poet was much feted 
not only in Rome, but also at Florence and at 
Turin, where great crowds came to hear his pub- 
lic lectures on “The meaning of Art” and on his 
“School”, lectures he will repeat in London. In 
the meantime he proposes to make a sojourn in 
Switzerland and Austria, and also to consult some 
specialists about the heart trouble which impairs 
his health at present. 

In Florence I was privileged to have quite a 
long talk with the poet. We met in the sunny sit- 
ting-room of his hotel that dominates the Lung’ 
Arno, and the poet talked with me in a low and 
sweet but rather tired voice; sunk in a deep arm- 
chair, caressing in his hands an English translation 
of the last novel by Selma Lagerlof. 

“Italy appears to me ever more beautiful”, he 
said, “and Florence fairest among Italian cities. But 
I would have referred to come to Italy not laden 
with years and fame, but in a neophyte’s pilgrim- 
age, even as Shelley and Keats came. Youth would 
have appreciated better still the message Italian 
poetry conveys. Yet, neither celebrity nor old age 
are of my making or fault! 

THE BURDEN OF FAME 

Tagore returned to the burden of his world ce- 
lebrity. “I am not made to run about the world 
and to be pointed out to the crowd, especially 
the European crowd. My life and its message are 
interior; all true life is interior. The multitude 
gather to behold the Poet, to hear the Poet, yet, 
having seen and heard him, it does not know 
him, for the Poet remains concealed, and the 
louder the clamour and the larger the multitude, 
the more deeply will the Poet withdraw himself 
within the shelter of his soul and rest unknowable. 
But how can I now rid myself of the burden of 
renown”? 

I asked him, pointing in the novel by Selma 
Lagerlof, if he read many European tutors, and 
he replied that he read many of the English, like 
all the pupils of his School, who devour English 
books with ardour. Nordic literature makes the 
strongest appeal to him, and especially the Rus- 
sian; above all, Dostoievski, Tolstoi, Turgheniev, 
and also Gorki. 
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THE INNER DISCORD 

Almost inevitably our conversation touched upon 
the relations between East and West, the two civi- 
lisations. 

“I always think”, said Tagore, “that the two 
civilisations can and should remain distinct., and, 
at the same time, complete and harmonise each 
other. Ii\ Asia we are already too much apart and 
divided into countries, races, and cults of diverse 
origin. You in Europe, despite many divisions and 
many struggles, have succeeded, after long cfTorts, 
in attaining to a unity of culture, and this unity 
has an element of the miraculous, especially in 
the field of the organisation and co-ordination of 
scientific knowledge, and hence has a supreme im- 
portance.” 

“But does it not seem to you that the world war 
has interrupted and menaced even this cultural 
unity?” 

“May be, but not for ever. You are to-day more 
crude, more wilful, more exacting, and, even after 
the war, more aggressive and at variance. Yet the 
greater danger for you would lie in the acquired 
habit of belief in discoid as an ineluctable and 
fatal law of life, and, above all, in believing nec- 
essary and beautiful the interior discord, that is to 
say, the warring of man's soul with itself. There 
are people to-day who hold that true life lies pre- 
cisely in the continual contradiction with them- 
selves, this intimate fight of ideas, sentiments, 
passions. It is a dangerous error. The ideal life 
consists not in a state of perpetual contradiction 
with ourselves and with others, for life should 
achieve harmony within us; it should radiate peace 
and union. 

RICHES AND FREEDOM 

“It is true, however, that the catastrophe of the war 
suffices to explain this restlessness within and with- 
out, which nevertheless cannot endure for ever. The 
day will come when it .will be borne in upon you 
that the desire for exterior benefits and their accu- 
mulations is useless and dangerous, and you will 
feel the need of a true peace and to put order in 
your houses and in your souls. 

“You will then recognise that much you held as 
goods as not so in reality, but arc the rubbish of 


centuries, and then you will set yourselves to sweep 
away the dross that to-day hampers and oppresses 
you. Then, indeed, you will possess, both within 
and without, a new land of promise whereon to 
build, wherein to sow the seed of coming harvests, 
and you will reach ? higher plane of civilisation 
and neighbourly life with others and with your- 
selves”. 

“Do you share the belief of some others that 
assistance for this necessary word of clearance and 
rebuilding could profitably come to us from 
America? 

“No: America is too far away, too much a prey 
also to the same ills that agitate Europe, too pre- 
occupied with this world’s goods, and loo rich. One 
could quote to her the words of Christ: ‘It is easier 
for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of Heaven’. 
For America to prove of aid and inspiration to 
Europe, it would behove her also to have gone 
through the deep waters of calamity. Moreover, 
America is not free. We in India are, it is true, 
under a foreign domination, but we arc freer men 
by far than Americans spiritually freer”. 


28 June, 1926 

THE EDINBURGH EVENING DISPATCH 

p3c6-7(DE) 

A NEW LAND OF PROMISE 

Rabindiaimh Tagore, the Indian poet, in the course 
of an imcfv'icw during his visit to Italy, said: 

It is true that the catastrophe of the war suffices 
to explain the restlessness within and without which 
nevertheless cannot endure for ever. The day will 
come when it will be borne in upon you that the 
desire for exterior benefits and their accumulations 
is useless and dangerous, and you will feel the need 
of a iiue peace and to put order in your houses 
and in your souls. 

“You will then recognise that much you held as 
goods as not so in reality, but are the rubbish of 
centuries, and then you will set yourselves to sweep 
away the dross that to-day hampers and oppresses 
you. Then, indeed, you will possess, both within 
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and without, a new land of promise whereon to 
build, where in to sow the seed of coming harvests, 
and you will reach a higher plane of civilisation 
and neighbourly life with others and with your- 
selves " 

‘ Do you share the belief of some others that 
assistance foi this necessary word of clearance and 
lebuilding could profitably come to us from America? 
he was asked, 

"No: America is too fai away, too much a prey 
also to the same ills that agitate Europe, too pre- 
occupied with this world's goods, and too rich. 
One could quote to her the words of Christ: ‘It is 
easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a 
needle than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of 
Heaven’ 

For America to prove of aid and inspiration to 
Europe, it would behove her also to have gone 
through the deep waters of calamity. Moreover, 
America is not free. We in India are, it is true, 
under a foreign domination, but we are freer men 
by far than Americans - spiritually freer"'. - ALDO 
SO RAN I in the Ob s frier. 


28 June, 1926 

THE TIMES 

p 1 3r7,D' 

Section: TELEGRAMS IN BRIEF 

Sir Rabindianath Tagore has arrived at Villeneuve, 
on the Lake of Geneva, where he intends to make 
a prolonged stay. 


30 June, 1926 

THE NEAR EAST AND INDIA 

p762AV; 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore has arrived at Villeneuve, 
on Lake Geneva, where he intends to make a pro- 
longed stay. 


3 July, 1926 

THE INQUIRER 

p420(\V) 

DR RABINDRANATH TAGORE, who has lately 
been in Italy, where Signor Mussolini was an inter- 
ested hearer at one of his lectures, is now at 
Villeneuve, on the lake of Geneva, where he in- 
tends to stay for some time. 


18 July, 1926 

THE OBSERVER 

plOc!)(S) 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE IN VIENNA 

THE SPIRITUAL UNION OF EUROPE 

(From Our Own Correspondent) 

VIENNA, July 14. 

Rabindranath Tagore has come to Vienna for a 
second visit. He is in the company of his son, his 
friend, Professor Mahalonobis, and the professor's 
wife. He is still in a very fragile state, but is to 
speak to-night to the youth of Vienna, whci. he 
will also read some of his favourite poems. He is at 
present working at a volume of poems in the 
Bengalese language, which, however, will not be 
translated. 

Discussing the Pan European idea, he said the 
political union of European countries did not seem 
to him so important as we generally believed. In 
truth, he said, union had already been achieved 
The stranger coming from another part of the glove 
felt amazed at the unity of the Continent in spirit 
and culture. Work had to be continued in that di- 
rection. Political union seemed to him impossible 
for some* lime to come. 

A reception by the Federal President, Dr. 
Hainisch, and by the Education Minister is planned. 
Tagore will proceed from here to Prague before 
returning to India. 
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19 July, 1926 

the GLASGOW EVENING NEWS 

p4c7(D) 

Section: CLYDESIDE ECHOES 

Crisp Notes from Many Quarters 

Among those reported by an English paper as being 
considered by Polish boys as among the heioes of 
the world were Rabindranath and Tagore. Theie 
is always some mystery abotn those Eastern per- 
sonalities. 


29 July, 1926 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

p5c7(D) 

Dr Rabindranath Tagore, writing to a correspond- 
ent in this country, says: “For some cause oi other 
a misunderstanding has found cuneiicy in the pa- 
pers to the effect that 1 admire the idea and meth- 
ods of Fascism. In my interviews in Italy I was 
always careful to mention that I was not compe- 
rrni to say anything about Fascism, not having 
studied the subject, I have realised that in the Italy 
fo-da> it is impossible for a tiavellei to gather the 
inibrniation necessary for an unbiased estimate ol 
this movement. My admiration for the personality 
ol Mussolini which I have had occasion to express 
was that of an artist. For my moral judgment ol 
him I must have fuller data and evidence". 


1926 

THE EVENING STANDARD 

pbcS(D) 

Section: A LONDONER'S DIARY 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s present visit to Lon- 
don will hardly cause so much excitement as his 


visit before the war, when he was a recent winner 
ol the Nobel Prize and lire very latest thing in 
exotic poetry and the inter pielation of the pro- 
found spirit of the Fasi 


INDIANS POET HERE. 



Sir Rnbindriinath Tagore, the Indian po^t, is 
naw in liondon. A picture, of him on the 
terrace of his notel yesterday. 


Fig. 35 The Daily Graphic 

) AuftijM, |)l 
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As a matter of fact, hr is a Bengali poet who has 
been almost entiiely moulded by European influ- 
ences. When he was young his fellow-countrymen 
could find no bettei way to praise him than to call 
him “the Shelley of BengaT* uhich, as he obseives 
with great commonsense, only made him ridiculous. 

Moie th.m once he has shown more common 
sense than his adnureis. In file height of liis fame 
m London, at a banquet gisen in his honour, he 
was besought to sing one of his “wonderful mystic 
songs " \Vheieu|)on, secure in the knowledge that 
none of his appreciators undei stood the language 
III which he wrote, he turned up his eyes to heaven 
and sang them one of the ribald diinking-songs of 
his un regenerate youth. 


5 August, 1926 

THE DAILY SKETCH 

p8,D) 

“FAMOUS INDIAN POET’S VISIT 

- Rabindranath Tagore, who received Nobel Prizf for lit 
erature in 1913, photographed at his Hotel in London.'' 
f riie same photograph published in The Daily Graphic, 
j August, 1926, p. 1) 


5 August, 1926 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

p9i7 and plOi 1-2'D;' 

PHILOSOPHY OF FASCISM 
A Letter from Tagore 
REFUSAL OF SUPPORT 
(Copyright in America and Canada) 

(The following is the text of a letter which 
Rabindranaih Tagore has sent to Mr C. F. Andrews.) 

My mind is pa.ssing through a conflict. I have my 
love and gratitude for the people of Italy I deeply 
appreciate their feeling of admiration for me, which 
is so genuine and generous. On the othei hand, 
the Italy revealed in Fascism alienates itself from 


the ideal picture of that great country which I should 
love to cherish in my heart. 

You know I had my fust introduction to Italy 
when I was invited to Milan last year. It takes a 
long time to study the mind of a people, but not 
long to feel their heart when that heart opens it- 
self I was in the city only for a very few days, and 
in that time 1 realised that the people loved me. 
Rightly or wrongly, one can claim praise as one’s 
desert, but love is a surprise every time it conies. I 
was strongly moved by that surprise when I found 
loving friends and not merely kind hosts in the 
people of Italy. It grieved me deeply, and 1 felt 
almost ashamed when 1 suddenly fell ill and had to 
sail back home before I could fulfil rny engage- 
ments in all the other towns. 

Then followed the magnificent gift from Mus- 
solini, an almost complete library of Italian litera- 
ture, for my institution. It was a great surprise to 
me. In this greeting I felt the touch of a personality 
which could express itself in this direct manner in 
an appropriate action of unstinted magnificence. 
This helped me to make up my mind to visit Italy 
once again, in spite of the misgivings created by 
the reports reaching us in India about the charac- 
ter of the fascist movement. 

I had neither the qualifications nor any inclina- 
tion to dabble in the internal political issues of the 
European countries. For this reason 1 wanted to 
keep my mind neutial when I came to Italy. But 
we live in a whirlwind of talk to-day, and an indi- 
vidual like myself is compelled to contiibuie to that 
universal noise, dragged by the chain of Karma, as 
we say in our country. I allowed myself to fall a 
victim to this relentless Karma, with its even length- 
ening coil of consequence, when 1 succumbed to 
the importunity of the interviewers in Italy. 

The Interviews in Italy 

The interview is a dangerous trap in which our 
unwary opinions are not only captured but muti- 
lated. Words that come out of a moment’s mood 
are meant to be forgotten; but when they are 
snapshotted, most often our thoughts aie presented 
in a grotesque posture which is chance’s irony. The 
camera in this case being also a living mind, the 
picture becomes a composite one in which two 
dissimilar features of mentality have made a misal 
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hancf that is likely to be unhappy and undignified. 
Mv interviews in Italy were the products of three 
personalities - the reporter’s, the interpreter’s, and 
niy own. Over and above that, there evidently was 
a hum in the atmosphere of another insistent and 
universal whisper, which, without our knowing it, 
mingled in all our talks, being ignorant of Italian 
I had no means of checking the result of this con- 
coction. The only precaution which I could take 
was to repeat emphatically to all my listeners that 
I had as yet no opportunity to study the history 
and character of Fascism. 

Since then I have had the opportunity of learn- 
ing the contents of some of these interviews from 
ihe newspaper cuttings that my friends have gath- 
ered and translated for me. And I was not sur- 
prised to find in them what was, perhaps, inevita- 
ble Through misunderstanding, wrong emphasis, 
natural defects in the medium of communication, 
and the pre-occupation of the national mind, some 
of these writings have been made to convey that I 
have given my deliberate opinion on Fascism, ex- 
pirssing my unqualified admiration. 

This time it was not directly the people of Italy 
whose ho.spitality I ei:jo>vd, but that of Mussolini 
himself as the head of the Government. This was, 
no doubt, an act of kindness, b\it somewhat unfor- 
tunate for me. For always and cvers^vhere official 
vehicles, though comfortable, move only along a 
chalked path of programme too restricted to lead 
lo any places of significance, oi persons of daring 
individuality, providing the visitois with specially 
selected morsel of experience 

The only opinions I could gather in such an 
atmosphere of distraction were enthusiastically 
unanimous in praise of Mussolini for having les- 
cued Italy in a most critical moment of her history, 
Irorn the brink of ruin. 

^^Absurd to Imagine that I could Support it’’ 

In Rome I came to know a professor, a genuinely 
spiritual character, a seeker of peace who was strongly 
convinced not only of the necessity but of the phi- 
losophy of Fascism. About the necessity I am not 
competent to discuss, but about the philosophy I 
arn doubtful. For i,t costs very little to fashion a 
suitable philosophy in order to mitigate the rude- 
ness of facts that secretly hurl one’s conscience. 


One statement which |)ai licularly suipiised me, 
coming from the mouths of fervent patriots, was 
that the Italian people owing to their unreasoning 
impulsive nature, had proved their incapacity to 
govern themselves, and that, iherefoic, in the in- 
evitable logic of things, they lent themselves to 
government from outside by strong hands. 

However, these arc facts that immediately and 
exclusively conccin Italy heisclf, though their va- 
lidity has sometimes been challenged by European 
critics. But whatever may be the case as to that, 
the methods and the principles of Fascism con- 
cern all humanity, and it is absurd to imagine 
that I could ever suppoii a movement which ruth- 
lessly suppresses freedom of expression, enforces 
observances that are against individual tonscicncc, 
and walks through a bloodstained path of vio- 
lence and stealthy crime. I have said over and 
over again that the aggressive spirit of National- 
ism and Imperialism, religiously cultivated by most 
of the nations of the West, is a menace to the 
whole world. The demoialisaiion which it pro- 
duces in European politics is sure to have disas- 
trous effects, especially upon the peoples ol the 
East who are helpless to resist the Western meth- 
ods of exploitation. It would be most foolish, if n 
were not almost criminal, for me to express my 
admiration foi a political ideal which openly de- 
clares its loyally to brute force as the motive power 
of civilisation (That barbarism is not altogether 
incompatible with material prosperity may be taken 
for granted but the cost is terribly great; indeed it 
is fatal) The worship of unscrupulous force as the 
vehicle of :..uionalism keeps ignited the fire ol 
iniernalional jealousy, and makes loi universal 
incendiarism, for a fearful orgy of devastation The 
mischief of the infection of this moral aberration 
is great because to-day the races of humanity have 
come close together, and any process of destruc- 
tion act going does its work on an enormouslv 
vast scale. Knowing all this, could it be believed 
that I should have played my fiddle while an unholy 
fire was bring fed with human sacrifice:* 

Fascism an American Infection? 

I was greatly amused when leading a kascist organ 
to find a writer vehemently decrying the pantheistic 
philosophy of the passive and the meditative East, 
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and contrasting ii with the vigorous self-assertion 
and furN of elTicienry which he acknowledges to have 
been borrowed by his people from their modern 
schoolmasieis in America. This has suggested to my 
mind the possibility of the idea of Fascism being 
actually an infection from across the Atlantic. 

'I'he unconscious irony in the article I refer to 
lies in the lact of the writer s using w'ith unction the 
name of ('hnslianity in this context a religion which 
had its origin in the East. He evidently does not 
icalisc' that if Christ had been born again in this 
world he would have been forcibly turned back from 
New Voik had he come there from abroad - if for 
no other reason, then certainly for the want of the 
necessary amount of dollars to be shown to the 
gatekeeper. Or if he had been born in that country, 
the Ku Klux Klan would have beaten him to death 
oi lynched him. For did he not give utterance to 
that political blasphemy, ‘‘Blessed are the meek”, thus 
insulting the Nordic right to rule the world, and to 
that economic heresy, “Blessed are the poor.^” Would 
he not have been put in prison for twenty or more 
yeais for saying that it was as easy for the prosper- 
ous to reach the Kingdom of heaven as for the camel 
to pass through the eye of a needle? 

Christianity and European Political Thought 

The Fa.scist professor deals a penthrust against what 
he calls our pantheism; but that is a word that 
has no synonym in our language, nor has the 
tloctnne any place in our philosophy. He does not 
seem to have realised that the idea of Christian 
theology, that God remains essentially what he is 
while manifesting himself in the Son’s being, be- 
longs to the same piinciple as our principle of 
immanence. According to this doctrine the divin- 
ity of God accepts humanity for its purpose of 
self-revelation and thus bridges the infinite gulf 
between the two. This idea has glorified all hu- 
man beings, and has had the effect in the Chris- 
tian West of emancipating individuals from the 
thraldom of absolute power. It has trained that 
attitude of mind which is the origin of the best 
internal politics of the Western peoples. It has 
helped to distribute the power of government all 
over the country, and thus has given it a perma- 
nent foundation which cannot be tampered with 
or destroyed by the will of one individual or the 


shim of a group. This consciousness of the dignity 
of the individual has encouraged in the West the 
freedom of conscience and thought. We in the 
East come to Europe for this inspiration. We are 
also dreaming of the time when the individuals 
belonging to the people of India will have coui- 
age to think for themselves and express thru 
thoughts, feel their strength, know their rights, 
and lake charge of their own government 

Aggrandisement of die Slave State; 

A Lesson from India 

The Fascist writer I have quoted is evidently fasci- 
nated by the prospect of the economic self-aggian- 
disement of the nation at the cost of the moral srlf- 
respect of the people. But it is the killing of the goosr 
for the sake of golden eggs. In the olden civilisations 
the slavery of the people did build up for the tinir 
being powers of stupendous splendour. But this spiiii 
of slavishness constantly weakened the foundations 
till the towers came down into the dust, offering as 
their contribution to humanity ruins haunted by 
venerable ghosts. 

In bygone days in India the State was only a 
part of the people. The mass of the population had 
its own self-government in the village commiinii> 
Dynasties changed, but the people always possessed 
the power to manage all that was vital to them 
This saved them from sinking into barbarism, this 
has given our country a continuity through centu- 
ries of political vicissitudes. 

Our Western rulers have destroyed this lunda- 
rnental structure of our civilisation, the civili.saiion 
based upon the obligations or intimate human le- 
lationship. And therefore nothing to-day has been 
left for the people through which they can express 
their collective mind, their creative will, oi lealise 
the dignity of their soul, except the political instru- 
ment, the foreign model of which is always present 
before their envious gaze. We come to Europe for 
our lesson in the mastery of this instrument, as 
Japan has done and has been successful in hei 
purpose. But must our friend the Fascist philoso- 
pher come to us to copy our political impotence, 
the result of the surrender of freedom for centuries 
to the authority of some exclusive retervoii of con- 
centrated power, while rejecting our great ideal of 
spiritual freedom, which has its baiis in the phi- 
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losophy that infinite truth is everywhere, that it is 
for everyone to reach it by removing the obstruc- 
rion of the self that obscures light! 

ImpreMioB of Mussolini 

1 am sure you will be interested to know what was 
the impression that I have carried away from rny 
interview with Mussolini. We met only twice, and 
oLii meetings were extremely brief, owing very likely 
to our difficulty of communication through the slow 
and interrupted medium of an interpreter. 

In a hall of which the great size is accentuated 
hy an unusual bareness of furniture, Mussolini has 
his seal in a distant corner. I believe this gives 
him the time and space to observe visitors who 
approach him, and makes him ready to deal with 
tiifin. 1 was not sure of his identity while he was 
walking towards me to receive me, for he was not 
lall in proportion to his fame that towers high. 
Bur when he came near me I was startled by the 
massive strength of his head. The lower part of 
ihc face, the lips, the smile, revealed a singular 
contradiction to the upper part, and I have often 
wondered since then if ihcje was not a secret hesi- 
mnoii in his nature, a timid doubt which was hu- 
in.in Such an admixture of vacillation in a mas- 
tftlul personality makes his power of determina- 
mjii all the more vigilant and strong because of 
tlie internecine fight in its own character. But this 
IS a mere surmise. 

Fur an artist it is a great chance to be able to 
meet a man of personality who walks solitary among 
those who arc mere fragments of a crowd which is 
always on the move, pressed from behind. He is 
tull\ visible in his integrity above the lower hori- 
zon obstructed by the dense human undergrowth. 
Such men are the masters of history, and one can- 
not but fed anxious lest they miss their eternity by 
using all their force in taking the present by the 
throat, leaving it dead for all time. Men have not 
altogether been rare who furiously created their 
^vorld by trampling human materials into the shape 
of their .megalomaniac dreams, to burden history 
at last with the bleached bones of their short-lived 
glory; while there were others, the serene souls, 
who with the light of truth and magic of love have 
ntadc deserts fruitful along endless stretches of graie- 
hil years. 


Suspended Appraisement 

But to be honest, 1 must confess that 1 c annul 
fully inisi my own impression, caught from a mo- 
mentary glimpse of Mussolini in which mingled 
the emphasis of the surroundings in which 1 was 
placed. There have been limes when hisioiy has 
played tricks with man and through a combina- 
tion of accidents has magnified the fearuies ot 
essentially small peisons into a parody of great- 
ness. Such a distortion of truth often finds its ( hance 
not because these men have exti aoidinai \ weak- 
ness of those whom they lead. T his piodueed a 
mirage that falsifies the real and startles oui im- 
agination into a feeling ol awe and exaggeiaied 
expectation. 

Fo be tortured by tyranny is toleiable; but to be 
deluded into the worship of a wTong ideal is hu- 
miliating for the whole age which has blundered 
into submission to it. If Italy has made even a tem- 
porary gain through ruthless politics she may be 
excused for such an obsession, but for us, if we 
believe an idealism, there can be no such excuse 
And thcieforc it would be wise lor us to wait 
before we bring oui homage to a person who has 
suddenly been forced upon our attention by a ca- 
tastrophe, till through the process of time all the 
veils are removed that are woven round him by the 
vivid sensations of the moment 

My letter has run tr; a great length But I hope 
you will bear with it, knowing that it has helped me 
in making my thoughts clear about my experience 
in Italy and also in explaining the situation in which 
I have been pi .ced. 'Fhis letter wdiich 1 wr iie to yon 
1 shall make ns' of in removirrg the rnisurrdrrstarul- 
ing that has unfortunately been created in the rnmeis 
of those who ate in harmony with rny ideals about 
the problems of the present age. 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 

Vienna, July 20 
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5 Auffjst, 1926 

THE STAR 

p3c5(D- 

FOR NATIONALISM 
Tagore and **Blind Paaaion” 
for Fasciam 

"When I found that Fascism had for its object that 
cull of blind passion for nationalism and imperial- 
ism, I could not have any sympathy for it, though 
I have very deep love for the people,*' said 
Rabindranath Fagore, who related the story of his 
visit to Italy to a "Daily News" representative. 

"The Italian interviewers", he said, “distorted 
my views, and I came to know that there was an 
impression about that I had an implicit admiration 
for Fascism. So I v'as compelled to correct this 
with great reluctance. 

“Even il it could be conceived that Italy is now in 
a prosperous condition, yet if it is etliically wrong, and 
a menace to the rest ol the world, then we have the 
right to Judge it, and l lat is what I feel is expressed 
in the serious crime of the u.pi Lesion of free speech, 
and the imperialistic ambition of the Government 
wliich goes against tlie condition of peace in the world". 



The IndiJiii poet, hM Arrived In Lob* 
•Jon for A ffhort viaiL 


Fig. 36 The fVesimimtUr Gaxmtte 

3 August 1926, p 7 


FAMOUS INDIAN POET. 



All ixoliiAivi photograph of Rahin- 
tfranath Tatforf, tho groat Indian 
pooti who la now in London, and 
who hao many admirora in thia 
oowntry, 

37 The Birmingham Gaxatte 

6 August 1926, p 10 


6 Atigust, 1926 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

plO(D) 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE IN LONDON 

Rabindranath Tagort^ photographed in London yesterday 
An interview with him appears in another roiurnn 

(conid: plOcl ] 

His Italian Visit: 

AN OFFICIAL TOUR 
^^None who Dared to Speak” Against 
Fascism 

(From our London Staff) 

FLEET STREET, THURSDAY 

No one who has been brought into contact with tlir 
gracious and beautiful personality of Rabindranath 
Tagore, or who has entered into the spirit ol his 
teaching, would easily believe the reports - which hr 
has now disposed of - that he returned from Italy 
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admirer of Fascism. He is just now in London on 
his way to Germany, where 'his writings are very 
widely read. When I met him yesterday his mind 
was still full of the subject of his letter to Mr. C. F. 
Andrews. Seated in the corner of a couch, the poet, 
whose fine head over the flowing brown garments 
fulfils one’s ideal of what the head of a poet should 
be, talked in his gentle and reasonable way of his 
visit to Italy. He spoke of his anxiety to keep the 
students in his university in touch with the thought 
of the West. “The present moment in India", he 
said, “is not favourable for this piopaganda of mine. 


They want to lepudiate eveiything Western, but 1 
find feeling is changing. I hope that cjur movement 
will be more acknowledged in India befc^re long". 
Tagore went on to speak of the valuable gift of Ital- 
ian books which Mussolini made to his university 
recently. He was very grateful for it, foi many of his 
students are studying Italian liteiatUM* imdei thai 
great teachei Professoi Lucci. He wants his students 
to be in touch with all faiiopean liteialuie. Vahiable 
gifts of books have been made also by the fVcnch 
Government and from Gemiany, wheie a fund was 
raised to celebrate his birthday m this way 



Fig. 38 Tht Manchester Guardian 6 August, 1926, plO 
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Tagore went on to say that when he went to 
Italy this yeai his desire was to remain neutral, 
and to form his own conclusions. ‘‘In our couii- 
tiy”, he said, “we have lost faith in the ineriminat- 
ing reports which have come to us about European 
countries 

All the Governments have their propaganda of 
misiepresentauon. My Italian fnends assured me that 
Kascism had saxed Italy fiom min and that things 
are not so bad as they have been described. While 
1 wanted to lemain neutial I could sec that it was 
difTiculi. Freedom of expiession is repressed in Italy. 

I never met a single individual in ItaK who dared to 
speak a word against Fascism My tour was olTi- 
ci.illy ananged, and 1 was only taken to places where 
It was thought n would be safe. Even il 1 had had 
fieedom 1 do not think I would have met many 
mdixiduals who would have been courageous enough 
to speak against Fascism. I’hey were all unanimous 
m praise of Fascism and Mussolini and his doings, 
and was quite sure that Mussolini was the one man 
who could have saved Italy from utter bankiuptcy 
and disorganisation". 

The ^‘Temperament** for Self Government 

Discussing the state of politics in Italy Tagore re- 
maiked that people could not get a certain form 
of goveinmeni by desiring it, but only if they had 
the lempei ament to sustain it Few European conn- 
iiies now have the same soil of political freedom 
that England enjoys, and that suggested to him 
that while in the abstract a dc-mocratic or repub- 
lican form of government might be desirable, it 
would mu be attained unless people had what he 
calle<l the ‘temperament’’ for self-government. 
Failing this, people were sine to find themselves 
under the goveinment of a strong hand. He thought 
it strange ihai so many Englishmen should have 
been enthusiastic about Fascism, but such was the 
fact. When he reached Sxvitzerland from Italy he 
learnt the true facts of the situation. His friends 
there were surprised at the reports that he was in 
favour of Fascism They asked him for explana- 
tions. and he found that his woids had been mis- 
represented and exaggerated Fhose who had suf- 
fered from the hands of the Fasi n.is irime to him, 
and he gradually learnt the truth al)out the atrocities 
that had been committed “I realised iln'ii that it 


is not enough that Italy should be prosperous. You 
can make a country prosperous, but if your meth- 
ods arc wrong that is the concern of humanity, 
and they must be judged according to the ethical 
standard". 

Tagore went on to say that he was greatly 
struck in Italy by the extent to which transla- 
tions of his books were published and read. In- 
deed, he had probably a greater vogue in Italy 
than anywhere, except perhaps Germany or Scan- 
dinavia. An association had been started in Italy 
to help his educational work in India. “I wish'\ 
he said, “that I could have remained neutral with 
regard to Italian politics, and if I had not been 
misrepresented in the papers I should have been 
able to do so. I want to keep open a channel of 
ccmnnunication between Indian and the European 
countries". 

A Sl»a%v Story 

He touched for a moment on the general strike 
in England, and said he had come to feel that the 
English were the only people who had the pai- 
ticular kind of political wisdom needed to deal 
with such an emergency. He spoke of our patience 
and tolerance and law-abiding discipline, the ic- 
sult of centuries of experience in political free- 
dom, and he returned to the idea that self-gov- 
ernment is a thing that can be given to no people 
unless they have the temperament necessary lo 
maintain il steadily over long spaces of lime 

In the course of the conversation Mr. Shaw’s 
name cropped up apropos of his seventieth birth- 
day celebrations. Fagore said he had a very great 
admiration for him, not only for his great powers 
but for his humanity. He recalled a story which 
Ml'. Shaw himself told him, to the effect that din- 
ing the sufTiagist troubles someone came to him 
and presented a forged letter from a well-known 
suffragist who was in prison, asking for a loan ol 
;{^50. Shaw gave the money at once, and when the 
forgery was discovered someone asked him whether 
he was not going to try to find the culprit. “Cei- 
lainly not", said Shaw: “he has paid me the very 
best compliment possible. He knew it was only Shaw 
who would have the magnanimity to be so easilv 
duped’’. 
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6 August, 1926 

SOUTH WALES NEWS 

p6(D) 

[The same photograph of Tagore published in The 
Birmingham Gazette 6 August, 1926.] 


6 August, 1926 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 

p8c3(DE) 

Section: THE ROUND OF THE DAY 
TAGORE IN A TAXI 

I caught a glimpse of Sir Rabindranath I'agore 
this afternoon leaving his hotel. He is certainly a 
magnificent figure of a man, tall, upright, and with 
one of the most beautiful heads I have ever seen. 
His while hair and beard make his dark eyes ap- 
pear extraordinarily black and mystic. He walked 
like a priest who might have been saying a mass 
and his strange wc/oHen coat, for all the world like 
a dressing-gown, enhanced his remarkable appear- 
ance. I wonder what the taxi driver thought of his 
fare! 

Tagore was going to Epstein’s studio. He is a 
great admire of this sculptor, and was to sit to him 
all the afternoon, 'fhe poet has just come from 
Italy, and is very tired with his travels, for 65 is 
older for an Indian than one would suppose. 


7 August, 1926 

THE DAILY EXPRESS 

pbc5(D) 

Section: BY THE WAY 
A Spot of Verse 

Mr. Epstein, for whom Tagoie is silling at present, 
says that the Indian poet is very still, patient, and 
majestic. Patience and stillness arc in most of his 
verse. Not many of my readers, I fancy, know this 


moTceau from '\Sienhedingah’^ or Cheese-Ollering. 
Listen : 

What is lifp, niy bioiher, but a teinpir offering^ 
I walk through showers ol drc.ams in the evening 
like a fly in the dust 
Weep not. iriy daughter. 

In the morning a fire will be lit 

0 thou blood-ied trumpet, whose fret are weary 
Empty my heart, O brother, on the road, 

As the gardenei empties his gionani 
When Gauges flows upwards, 

In palsied pain, O jemadar 

1 here is no cure for death but life, 

No life for death but life 

No death foi life but death 

Go, then, .md ask thy mistei foi a blue-bag. 

There is a rumour that all this will be lepro- 
duced symbolically in elephant-coluuicd copper by 
the famous sculptor. 1 should be the laM to deny 
such a rumour. 

BEACHCOMBER 

7 August, 1926 

THE DAILY NEWS 

p4c3-j) D) 

AN INDIAN WHO 
CONQUERED EUROPE 

The Amazing Vogue of 
Rabindranath Tagore 

By S. K. RATCLIFFE 

THE '''appearance of Tagoic in I.ondon is always an 
event. How’ should it not be.^ He is an exiraoidinary 
person, and as a phenomenon (there is no other word) 
he stands entirely alone m our modem world. 

Think of it for a moment. Bernard Shaw, making 
that provocative speech on his 70ih birthday, said that 
he ctuild not feel like a great man; and he added that 
we had made an end of the Great Man as the nine- 
teenth ceniuiy knew him. That, bioadly speaking, is 
true. Our gifted contemporaries are, for the most part, 
looked upon by us all as comrades who, foi one lea- 
son or another, have gamed some importance. We 
should not dream of reverting them. 
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I have jusi come from the funeral of one such 
Israel Zangwill. He was a man of astonishing 
endowments. His fame w'as world-wivie. Very few 
English people have any notion of 
the importance to mankind of his 
career. Jewry acknowledged him as 
a master. Our English public cer- 
tainly did not. Since Gladstone and 
Tennyson, it w'ould seem we hiave 
agreed to abandon the cult. But 
the widei world is too much for 
us. It continues to choose, and en- 
throne, the great man. And - let 
us make no mistake about it it 
has enthroned Tagore. 

It w'ill not do for anyone to ar- 
gue that the fame of Tagore was 
rnacie by the Nobel Prize for litera- 
ture. The Nobel trustees can make 
a reputation: they cannot make re- 
nown: and Rabindranath Tagore is 
renowned. Of course the award of 
1913 W'as a staggering incident. 

Tagore at that time was known to 
the West by a single thin volume of 
meditative lyrics, done by himself 
from Bengali verse into the simplest 
of rhythmic English prose the all- 
popular ‘’Gitanjali”. 

To-day what is he? One of the half-dozen writ- 
ers to whom has come a fame transcending all bar- 
riers. This poet from India has a greater multitude 
of readers than any man now writing on the Con- 
tinent of Europe. Compared with him, the most 
celebrated of English writers enjoy an almost paro- 
chial repute. 

HIS HRST APPEARANCE 

I recall his first apparition among us in 191 2. 1 lis com- 
ing, I think, was due almost entirely to Mr. Will 
Rothenstein, and it was Mr. W B. Yeats who, on a 
memorable summer evening, made known the firet of 
the translated lyrics to an English literary gathering. 

A few days before that meeting I had asked him 
why he had allowed his 50th yeai to go by without 
having made any effort to reach the English-read- 
ing world. His answer, given with manifest sincer- 
ity, was very curious in ?o remote from English 


that transition is impossible; and besides, he added, 
his own English was so feeble that he could not 
venture upon versions of his own. At the moment 
the English “Gitanjali" was in his 
wallet. With it he was to conquer 
the globe. 

For 20 years I have watched the 
renown of Rabindranath Tagore 
spring and spread. In Calcutta, 
when I first met him, he was a 
man in the early forties, known 
already over half India by his songs 
and plays. Rabindranath's fertility, 
in half a dozen provinces of verse 
and prose, was amazing. He was, 
however, a vernacular writer, and 
that alone, Europe in 1912 opened 
Europe to him. But we can now 
see that but for the crash of the 
old European system, with the 
ensuing agonies, Tagore could 
never have become a poet of the 
Western peoples. 

In his surprising elderhood he 
has become a persistent traveller. 
Several limes he has crossed 
America. He has been through the 
Par East. His European tours are 
the kind of triumphal progress such 
as is accorded hardly once in a generation to any 
man of letters. Five years ago I found that a ru- 
ined and bitterly disillusioned Germany had taken 
to him with singular intensity. The vogue of Tagoie 
Was indescribable, and his rhythms went perfectly 
into the German tongue. 

A similar destiny is his in Italy at this mo- 
ment. You may^ say, and I think you would be 
right, that Tagore’s quietism and mysticism fui- 
nish something that makes an irresistible appeal 
to a people living under the most effective Iron 
hand of the age. Anyhow, the fact is there. In 
Italy to-day, as in Central Europe on the morrow 
of the war, Tagore is in almost the first flight of 
popular authors. 

The portraits of Tagore - necessarily giving 
prominence to the bardic locks, the prophet’s robe 
- do less than justice to the fine head, with the eyes 
of genius and the look of a man whose spirit has 
found its fulfilment. 



,4 mtfnnfurf in 

ektirtirtfrB. 

Fig. 39 RmbindrmAmth Tagore 
Tk« Daily News, 7 AiiguM. I92(>, p4 
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As you talk to him, you find ihai he lakes a 
candid pleasure in the discovery that in eveiy 
country to which he goes his books have pre- 
ceded him. He will talk of his school and college 
in Bengal, the up building of which, with its noble 
scheme of inter-change between the scholars of 
East and West, has been the absorbing concern 
of his later life. He will talk of the awakening of 
his own people, with the excitements and frus- 
trations of Indian nationalism, since the stage of 
early excitement when he himself, coming out of 
his garden and study, tried to take his place on 
nationalist platforms. 

GANDHrS BARREN CREED 

He will talk of Gandhi and his unexampled ciu- 
sadc, from which the Mahatma has withdiavMi 
into his retreat. Of the greatness of Gandhi's spun 
the poet will speak without reset ve. But Non- 
Co-operation is for him a barren creed riie Indian 
people cannot be shut within the prison of then 
ancient system. Knowledge, the poet of modern 
India would say, is universal. All experience is 
interchangeable. East and West ate inevitably 
linked. 


7 August, 1926 

GLASGOW DAILY RECORD 

p7c3(D) 

Section I THIS MORNlNG*S GOSSIP. 
Tngore and Epstein 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore, the Indian poet, does 
not like London, which he calls a "stifling cave 
but he is visiting all his old friends before going 
on to Cornwall. Already, I hear, he has agreed to 
sit for Epstein, and has interested Miss Sybil 
Thorndike in a new play he has written about a 
dancing girl. Miss Thorndike is cpiite eag ’ to 
produce it. 


7 August, 1926 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

p8cl-2^D; 

Dr. Tagore on Fascism 

I he visits of Dr TACiORE to Europe and America 
aie event m history, foi theie is no mind which 
sees in so deep and steady a light those aspe( ts 
of oiii civilisation that seem stiange to Plastern 
cuhiiie 1 he comments ol a Euiopcan on F^isi- 
ern ideas oi those ot an Indian on Wesiein ideas 
aie apt to reveal little more than immediate re- 
action of a man iiained in one kind of school to 
his first experience of a diffeieiil system of life. 
A very able man may govein Eastern peoples for 
years without leaimng any essential oi funda- 
ment. d tiuih al^oiji them, A (juic k, ohservani 
eastein m.iy spj’iul years m the VVcsl without 
Lindei standing ili(‘ play of mlellctiual foices among 
the peoples he studies oi the chaiaftei of then 
habits For the timh is that few people undei- 
stand then own ( ulture. 1 hey are so used to a 
way ol lifo and a habit of thought that they do 
not Slop to lefleci on it with .superficial impres- 
sions ot their own world. The reason why Di 
fAGORE'S opinions of Western insiitulions have 
a special depth and power is not that his knowl- 
edge of the |)oliiician but the knowledge of the 
philosoplier. Wheihci he looks to the l^ast oi to 
the West he brings to bear on man’s conduct 
aiui man's ambitions the same ilhimiraiing wis- 
dom, the same fidelity to iruili, the same passion 
fo 'M*auty, and the same noble love of learning 
"foi le gloiy of the (heaioi and the relief of 
man's estate". Me is not so much a prophet bring- 
iiig wisdom from East and to West as a prophet 
teaching all mankind truths that in one form oi 
other all nations have to leain. 

r ho.se who have read his book on "Nation- 
alisii»'' or the series of letters he wrote during 
his visit to the West six years ago will not be 
.lupiised to learn that an impression which had 
arisen ih it he admired the philosophy of Fas- 
cism has caused him consideiable pain It would 
be as eas> to imagine TOLS'fOY liking such 
ideas as the poet whose passionate leaching has 
been a warning against "the fierce self-idolatry 
of nation-worship". One has only to open his 
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book on Nationalism at any page to see what 
he thinks of that philosophy Foi what he dreaded 
in the development of Europe was the develop- 
ment of the power of the State, a development 
which he saw the loss of great human qualities, 
the worship of false ideas, and the sacrifice of 
what was good in man to what is bad. “Obvi- 
ously,” he wrote, “God made man to be human; 
but this modern product has such marvellous 
square-cut finish, savouring of gigantic manu- 
facture, that the Creator will find it dilTicult to 
lecognise it as a thing of spirit and a creature 
made in His own divine image”. This is the fear 
that haunts his book: the destruction of the 
natural man “crying for simplicity and beauty” 
in the ugly complexities of the modern world of 
wai and commerce “Man in his fullness is not 
powerful but perfect. Therefore to turn him into 
mere power you have to curtail his soul as much 
as possible”. The war seemed to him the terri- 
ble outcome of his development, a development 
that began when the great nations emerged from 
the Europe of the Middle Ages. In this new world 
knowledge, skill, and the discoveries of men of 
science and explorers were all bent on the sin- 
gle puipose of organising societies based on 
power, seeking power, worshipping power, and 
at last destroying civilisation in the struggle for 
powci As he surveyed the •'uin of Europe he 
saw the climax of the long and fatal conflict 
which began the feudal societies and the city 
States of the Middle Ages made way for the 
great national States which fought for the great 
overseas prizes East and West. 

Now Fascism is the philosophy carried to an 
extreme. Man is to be still less; the institution still 
more. Where Dr. TAGORE sees too much ag- 
grandisement of the political State the Fascist sees 
too little. What is wrong with the modern world, 
according to MUSSOLINI, is that there is too 
little discipline. Men do not obey, they do not 
produce, they care about the wrong things, they 
are not ready to sacrifice their comfort, their lib- 
erty, their ideas of duty and right and wrong, to 
the interest and glory of their State. The only 
way to give strength, direction, and character to 
a people is to take away its freedom and commit 
all power to a resolute Government which knows 
how to give orders. In this spirit he creates a new 


State in which the ideas of DIOCLETIN, of 
MACHIAVELLI, and of BISMARK all find ex- 
pression. And its history illustrates already the 
warnings Dr. TAGORE gave at the end of the 
war: “When it (society) allows itself to be turned 
into a perfect organisation of power, then there 
arc few crimes which it is unable to perpetrate. 
Because success is the object and justification of a 
machine, while goodness only is the end and pur- 
pose of man”. Dr. TAGORE compared such a 
civilisation to a millionaire acquiring wealth at 
the cost of his soul, and he argued that you can- 
not go on violating moral laws in the name of 
your nation and yet enjoy their advantage as in- 
dividuals. The Fascist State, like the Bolshevik State, 
is an attempt to put a society under a stiff police 
system, exhibiting to the world the spectacle of a 
great State organised for one end, with ruthless 
disregard of individual freedom. There are patri- 
otic Italians who think all the world will learn 
lessons from this effort in the creation of power. 
Dr. TAGORE, reflecting on the rich history of 
Europe’s culture and the brilliant triumphs of her 
learning, her literature, and her arts, thinks that 
Italy’s supreme gifts to mankind have been the 
gifts of the spirit. And for that reason, if we read 
his reflections right, he docs not foresee a long 
life for this experiment or a history which will 
serve Europe for an example. 


7 August, 1926 

THE NATION AND THE ATHENAEUM 

p525(W) 

Section I UlFE AND POUTICS 

No one who has understood anything of Tagore’s 
teaching would need to be assured that “The Poet” 
has been libelled by the interviewers. It is, on 
the face of it, incredible that he should have been 
perverted intQan admirer of Fascism by the hos- 
pitality of Mussolini. The spirit of Tagore and 
the spirit of Italian Imperialism are mutually ex- 
clusive, Mussolini has indeed showed remarkable 
farvour to the Indian mystic. His Government 
recently presented to Tagore’s university a wo^ndcr- 
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ful collection of Italian books, takes his share in 
cariying on Tagore’s aim of interpreting the best 
of Western thought to the East. Tagore’s interest in 
Italy was stimulated by these things, and still more 
by his discovery during his visit last year that his 
books are very widely read in Italy. His Bengali 
translates easily into Italian. When he went to Italy 
this year he was received by Mussolini with almost 
royal honours, which might have turned the head 
of anyone not dowered with the penetration of a 
mystic. Tagore has no opportunity of getting be- 
hind the official “chalk line” to learn the truth about 
Fascist Italy. He is taking steps to clear away the 
absurd misconception which has been so useful to 
the Italian rulers, and his only fear is that his ex- 
planation may lead to interruption of the fruitful 
Italian teaching at his University. The vogue of 
Tagore in Italy is interesting. May it not be that 
Italians find in the spiritual freedom of his writings 
an imaginative release from the piolitical tyranny 
under which they live? 

KAPPA. 


8 August, 1926 

THE OBSERVER 

p rjr 5(S) 

FILMS IN INDIA 

DR. TAGORE’S VIEWS 
“A LIBEL ON WESTERN CIVILIZATON” 

The over sensationalism of the modern film was 
strongly deprecated by Rabindranath Tagore in an 
interview which he gave to Mr. J. Aubrey Ree.s, of 
the British Empire Film Institute. 

He deplored the prevalence of films represent- 
ing sex relationships, gushing sentimentality night 
clubs, crime or ludicrous adventures, which, he said, 
were having a most mischievous eflect upon the 
Indian population. It was seldom realised that the 
average Indian posses.sed a deep artistic consciou.% 
ness, and they would always respond to any film ol 
an elevating character of spiritual background 
The films at present shown could only be re- 
garded in most cases as a libel upon Western civi- 


lization. Many of the film which weie presumed to 
represent Indian Orientals constantly misrepresented 
the life and manners of the East. 

He warmly commended “The Light of Asia’’ 
film, which in its beauty and dignity counteracted 
such misrepresemations, and he hoped the work 
initiated by the Indian players in such a film would 
be followed up by other films representing oriental 
ideals in their pioper aspects The value from the 
moral educative standpoint of such a film was in- 
calculable. 

He had great faith in the people, and he be- 
lieved that a levelling up of the tone of films gen- 
erally shown was not only very desirable, but would 
be welcomed by the majority of film audiences 
Rabindranath Tagore welcomed the formation 
of the British Empire Film institute, and was so 
impressed w'ith the value of its work that he con- 
sidered to join Its (irand Council 

Every movement, he said, that aimed at en- 
couraging the emergence of highei standards of 
art in this industry deserved every support 


9 August, 1926 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

pbe.^'D) 

Section: OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT 
Dr. Tagore’s Plans 

Dr. ndranath fagore has now left London and 
has goi.'! on a visit to Devonshire and thence to 
Cornwall, wheie he will be the guest of a well- 
known citizen of Europe, prominent in the world 
of international science and social betterment. On 
leaving England the poet is to make a tour of the 
Scandinavian countries, thus extending the scope 
of the European journeys which, since his famous 
visit to Central Europe after the war, wt have had 
a legular place in his scheme of life. 

I hear th^u Dr Tagore has been sitting to Mi. 
Epstein for a head, which is now' almost completed. 
The poet has been much impressed by Mr. Epstein's 
bust of Joseph (>onrad, and seeing it ai ranged to 
give sittings to the sculptor. 
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Fig. 40 The Liverpool Daily Courier, 9 Augusi, 

/O August, 1^26 II August, 1926 

HULL EVENING NEWS THE EDINBURGH EVENING DISPATCH 

p6c5a)K p4tl-2!D) 

^Section: NEWS NOTES 

[Photograph of Kpstnn aiui ragoip, A simiiai “THE PICTURES” 

but slightly reclucrd version published in the 
Liverpool Daily Couiiei.| 


That whai is one man’s food may be anollier man’s 
poison is paiticulaily applicable to films which are 
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turned out of American Screen factories, to be 
distributed to the four corners of the globe without 
any thought being given to whether they are suit- 
able for general consumption or not. 

In this country we arc familiar with American 
producer’s sometimes crude ideas of British Society, 
and we are no more convinced that the artificialities 
of American as sometimes portrayed on the screen 
are any more faithful to die general body of die people. 

If we remain unimpressed, the same cannot be 
said of other peoples, and where considerable mis- 
chief is being done is that these films are flooding 
India and other Eastern countries. To these peo- 
ple, an enormous proportion of whom are illiter- 
ate, Western civilisation as pictured in the eternal 
sex triangle drama with its sloppy sentimentalism, 
IS a thing of contempt. Such impressions are not 
easily removed in a land where the only glimpse of 
the outside world is afforded by the screen. 

Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, the eminent Indian, who 
is on a visit to this country at the present time, is 
much concerned with the effect of such films which 
he terms “a libel upon Western civilisation”, and 
coincident with his protest, the Board of Him Cen- 
sors for Bengal is taking steps to eliminate objection- 
able features of American films and the lurid posters 
which arc their almost invariable accompaniment. 


J3 August, 1926 

THE DAILY EXPRESS 

p4c 5(D) 

Section: THE TALK OF LONDON 

VIOLATED HINDU LAW 

The visit of Sir Rabindranath Tagore to this coun- 
try reveals an interesting fact. Up to 1842 it was 
considered sinful for a Hindu to leave India for the 
.''cike of a sojourn among non-Hindus. 

In that year, however, a Hindu of Brahmin caste 
deliberately violated that convention and came to 
England. He was Dwarkanath Tagore, grandfather 
of Sir Rabindranath and he stayed here so long 
that eventually he was buried at Kensal Green 
Ccmcieiy. 


14 August, 1926 

THE INQUIRER 

p505(W) 

A World Influence 

RABINDRANAI 1 1 TACiORE has become a power- 
ful and uplilting influence in the world bv reason 
of his great gifts and noble personality He holds 
a position somewhat akin to that of lolsioy in 
former years, whose stressful nature, however, his 
own equable temperament as little resembles as 
his serene appearance resembles that of the Rus- 
sian aristocrat with the rugged features of a toil- 
worn peasant- (We wonder', by the way, what 
Epstein, to whom Tagore is sitting, will make of 
that calm, beautiful countenance.'*) The Indian 
Teacher’s recent conversation with Signor Mus- 
solini formed the subject of very interesting arti- 
cle in The Afanthestei Guardian last week, and also 
of an interview with him conducted by the wife 
of Professor Salvadori, an Italian exile in Swit- 
zerland, to whom 'fagore gave sufficient assur- 
ances as to his fundamental opposition to the 
principles pf Fascism and his real object in going 
to Italy It nni»ii be remembered in this connec- 
tion that Mussolini had sent “a woncleiful gift” 
of books and reproduction^ to Saniiniketan, for 
which Tagore, all cpiesiions of politics apart, was 
particularly grateful 


19 August, il26 

THE METHODIST TIMES 

pl2iW) 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE : 

POET AND SEER 

(Rabindranatli Tagore, the Indian writer and 
poet, is not on a viait to England) 

THE spectacle • f rival political parts in a great 
European Slate anxiously seeking the benediction 
of an Eastern poet is a strange one in our time. 
That such a thing should be possible is some indi- 
cation of the irmarkable moral prestige of the Bengali 
singer, Rabindranath Tagore. 
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It would be difilruh to find two men difTering 
more widely in outlook and ideals than Tagore and 
Mussolini. Vet a few weeks ago the Prime Minister 
of Italy was glad to welcome the Indian poet, and 
w'as apparently at pains to demonstrate for him the 
benefits ol' Fascism. Indeed, he had won Tagore’s 
gratitude in advance by a magnificent gift of a li- 
brary of Italian literature for his famous educa- 
tional institution at Bolpur. 

In Italy and Germany 

In Italy and in Germany during recent years the 
writings of fagore have had immense popularity. 
In England, the vogue that began with the aston- 
ishing Nobel Prize award in 1913 has developed 
into veneration. His visits to Europe and to America 
as well - assume international importance. 

But long before he was known at all to Western 
readers he was a great figure in India. Born in 
1861, he came of a famous Bengali family, which 
for generations had produced religious leaders, artists 
and poets. One of his brothers, who died recently, 
was a philosopher and ascetic. It was said that the 
squirrels would come from the trees and climb on 
his knees and the birds alight upon his hands. 

When he was nineteen Rabindranath Tagore 
wTotc his first novel, but it w'as his love songs that 
spiead his fame throughout India. Their indescrib- 
able charm has survived even the translation into 
English. Some of the best English renderings are 
Tagore’s own. There is nothing to be compared 
with them in literature save the Song of Songs. 

Spiritual lotensity 

Even in the earliest of his love poems there is to be 
traced a deep spiritual intensity. In his later work 
the religious imagery becomes more strongly marked. 
The “Gitanjali”, or “Song Offerings,” the first and 
most populai of his English translations, contains 
passages of rare beauty as well as profound mean- 
ing. His delicate fancy loves to play among the 
children : 

“The sleep that flits on baby’s eyes - does any- 
body know from where it comes? yes, there is a 
rumour that it has its dwelling where, in the fairy 
village, among shadows of the forest dimly lit with 


glow-worms, there hang two timid buds of enchant- 
ment. From there it comes to kiss baby's eyes...” 

His message may be eastern in its mysticism, 
but there is nothing in it of the hopeless resigna- 
tion of Buddhism:- 

“I thought that my voyage had come to its end 
at the last limit of my power - that the path before 
me was closed, that provisions were exhausted, and 
the time come to take shelter in a silent obscurity 

“But 1 found that thy will knows no end in me 
And when old words die out on the tongue, new 
melodies break forth from the heart, and where the 
old tracks are lost, new country is revealed with its 
wonders.” 

In this song there is surely a picture of the soul 
turning to God: 

“The day is no more, the shadow is upon the 
earth. It is time that I go to the stream to fill my 
pitcher 

“The evening air is eager with the sad music of 
the water. Ah, it calls me out into the dusk In the 
lonely lane there is no passer-by, the wind is up, the 
ripples are rampant in the river. 

“I know not if I shall come back home I know 
not whom I shall chance to meet There at the fording 
in the little boat the unknown man plays upon his 
lute ” 

It is 25 years ago since Tagore established the 
Santiniketan (“Abode of Peace”), on the ancestral 
property near Bolpur. There he has sought to de- 
velop his religious and educational ideals among 
students from all parts of the world There he has 
helped to foster the international spirit so much in 
his heart. 

Realist, not Dreamer 

He is no vague dreamer. He is a realist, in the 
best sense of the word. Lover of India as he is, 
yielding to none in his dislike of Western materi- 
alism - he resigned his knighthood after the hor- 
ror of Amritsar - he has never believed in '‘non- 
co-operation”. That policy he once described as 
“making India a prison.” He believes that East 
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and West alike have their contribution to make to 
ihe world’s salvation. 

In his travels in many lands, travels undertaken 
often in weakness of body, he has been striving for 
this inter-racial understanding for the overthrow of 
materialism, and the cnthix)ncrnent of spiritual foixes. 
The work, he realises, is difTicull. Like God’s choic- 
est gifts, it may be long in coming to perfection. 

“When God’s will to cre«'\te shook the sky into 
fiery whirls, 

His power, in the beginning of years, built up its 
triumph in towering hills. 

But His dream waited millions of barren nights, 
before He smiled on his first shy flower,” 

HAROLD DERBYSHIRE. 


'll August, 1926 

THE DAILY EXPRESS 

p4c3ll3j 

Section: THE TALK OF LONDON. 

TAGORE AND MUSSOLINI 

1 heat that when Rabindranath Tagore, the Indian 
pod, met Mussolini in Rome theii convcisation 
was somewhat restiicred. ragorc cannot speak Italian 
and Mussolini cannot speak Lnglish 

However, the Duce ai ranged a most elaborate 
programme for the poet, and he was conducted 
around Rome by the Italian Premier’s son and 
daughiet. 

CURIOUS CLOTHES 

Tagoie presents a remarkable appearance. He weais 
a long flowing robe of original design, and a icdl, 
black velvet cap, reminiscent of the kind seen in 
Assyrian bas-reliefs. 


21 AugiLst, 1926 

THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 

p4lI-2(DR) 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

HALF-AN-HOUR WITH INDIA’S GREAT 
POET AND TEACHER 

RABINDILANA'FH TACK^RL is m London - lagoie 
the poet, visional y, leachei. You have a glimpse in 
this picture of him on a London balcony He is, as 
you lightly suppose, a bird of passage. It is impos- 
sible ic) conceive him as settled in London. 

Qiiiie recently he has visited Italy In a day or 
two he will be m Sr.mdinavia. His navels might 
indicate the man of the world But m reality he is 
a man of two abiding places onlv. You will never 
surpiise him fai fiom home p’or always he lives in 
the very heart of 'Fagore By that I do not mean 
that her is self-centred, but that fie lives an inner 
life that is remote from the flux and turmoil of 
change and chance 

And his otliei home is Santimk(‘tan the Abode 
of Peace on the Bengal [ilain, where he transfuses 
Ins poetry and philosophy into the echuation of 
youth 

Fhe place in which I was fommale enough to 
meet him this week was a pnsaie sitnng-room of a 
London hotel a loom coioiirless, meaningless, iit- 
teily without characiei. Dr Tagore was silting in a 
comer of it, yet as leniote tioin it as d' had bem m 
a ballcH)!! 

SERENITY AND POISE 

.'\ flowing figuie flowing han, monsta( he and beard, 
and flowing creams dia|)eiies A be.mliful figure - 
seieniiy and poise iiicariiair A poet, but willicjul 
poetic fieii/.y A sliaiigcly tiancpiil innuence to 
encounter in the midst of London sigliis and so\iiuls 
Indeed, I think of my liall-hoiii with him as of an 
iiiterlu:' ‘ i peace and singing buds in the heait of 
a cyclone. 

It must have demanded iinicli coinage on his 
pan to make* anolln-i journey to pAiiope. How- 
ever ea.sily he may reliie into the Inner Life, I do 
not doubt that he would prefer to leiiie inio it 
from his Abode of Peace in Bengal than from the 
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siiiing-rooni of a London holt*!. And I think he is 
grovvitig a little tired... "1 am nearing the end of 
my journey, ’ he said, not long ago, “and my feet 
are wearv ’ 

“1 ronless that I am homesick", he said to me. “I 
miss the beauties of Nature and the 
comparafive seclusion in which I 
usualK work. Often, too, I wish I 
was the obscure individual that once 
1 \\as that I was not so much bc- 
Ibre the gaze of the crowd". 

I experienced a strange thrill 
of pleasure on hearing that he had 
escaped for a few days to Devon 
and ("oinwall. Had the West 
(Umntry, 1 wondered, helped to 
inspire this nostalgia.'* It did not 
sui prise me in the least to dis- 
cover that he had been covering 
the ground of early memories. 

When he was a lad of 17, deso- 
late iti lodgings near Regent’s Park 
- when, I dare say, the contem- 
plative life was not so readily attained - he went 
to Devonshire and loved it. 

“A BAD BOYP* 

“I was a bad boy", he told me w'himsically. "I did 
not love schoolmasters. So 1 was sent to London to 
be coached for the Bar...” 

And he ran away to Devonshire! 

It had long been his dream even then to come 
to Europe ‘Almost a pilgrimage it was", he said, 
‘When I was young our people had a very gieat 
icspeci t(U* Europe - for the love of humanity, free- 
dom, and truth, that nourished there. We had the 
ide.il side of Europe perpetually before us. We were 
lasciiiaied, and came with the highest expectations. 
1 here was hope for all - because of this European 
civilisation And truly you have done magnificent 
service to mankind!" 

You will gather from this that the gaze of the 
young Indian is no longer directed exclusively to- 
wards the ideal side of E-uiope. 

“He comes with a bias", Di. Tagore admitted, 
and the bias is against us His reaction to oppres- 
sive circumstance is the desire to assert himself. 


“His self-assertion sometimes takes the form of rude- 
ness”, Dr. Tagore explained. “This is not a natural 
state of mind for him and the result is that he 
cannot learn as much as he used to do from your 
people”. 

Dr. Tagore spoke sadly of dis- 
locating war changes, though he 
found them less conspicuous in 
England than in Italy, Spain, Rus- 
sia, and, to a certain eKient, in 
France. 

“After all”, he said, “you have 
had the discipline of centuries. You 
have not had recourse to physi- 
cal force, to violence, to win your 
right to self-government. Tiue 
spiritual freedom must be gained 
by self-control, by self-sacrifice. It 
cannot be bought, or borrowed. 
It must come through self-disci- 
pline. It has been easier for you 
than for others to develop politi- 
cal wisdom. You have the instinct 
for government. You exhibit ihc 
great quality of patience even in your govern- 
ment of other peoples...” 

Then again the more sombre note. 

“I often wonder,” he went on, “if you are not 
losing that quality, the effects of the war have been 
disturbing. Minds have undergone perceptible change 
Sometimes I feel that you have grown more callous 
to human suffering. I hope, indeed, it is but a phase.. ' 

But he ended cheerfully. He can still look hope- 
fully upon Europe. 

“Your minds are alive and awake", he said. "We 
have to bring our*ideas to this soil for quickening 
It is a great continent. 7b it we must still look foi 
all the great movements. Politically you are divided, 
culturally you are one”. 

But it is to the individual, rather than to the 
organised body, that Dr. 'I’agore looks for the ac- 
celeration of world progress. “A/zw are crueV\ he has 
written, %Mt man is kind”. And Man is what his 
spiritual philosophy of life makes him... 
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25 August, 1926 

the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN- 

p8c3(D) 

Dr. Tagore and Italy 

We arc sure that Dr. RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
will not be cither surprised or hurt by the letter 
which we publish today from his friend Professor 
FORMICHI, of the University of Rome, the dis- 
tinguished Sanskrit scholar. The letter is a reply to 
Dr. TAGORE’s own letter to Mr. C. F. ANDREWS, 
published in the “Manchester Guardian*' of Au- 
gust 5, which itself was intended to clear up cer- 
tain misapprehensions as to his attitude towaids 
Italian Fascism in general and his estimate of Si- 
gnor MLISSOLINI in particular. Both letters are 
entirely friendly in spirit and breathe the philo- 
sophic air appropriate to their authors. Neverthe- 
less there was something at issue, something to be 
cleared up and the clearing-up process could hardly 
be perfectly easy or perfectly painless. We can only 
rejoice that between such men it has been carried 
through with so complete a tolerance and mutual 
respect. 

The plain fact is that in his visit to Italy this 
year (the earlier visit was a brief and comparatively 
unimportant one) Dr. 'FAG ORE, partly through his 
ignorance of Italy dependence on an interpreter, 
partly through the fact that he was the guest of the 
Italian Government, could have little, if any, access 
to independent opinion, or even knowledge of the 
facts needed of a judgment. He was thus led to 
form at the time an unduly favourable opinion of 
the character and working of the present form of 
government in Italy, and reports of this reaching 
his friends and admirers in other countries gave 
rise to much uneasiness. By Signor MUSSOLINI 
himself he was greatly, and perhaps justly, impre.ssed. 
None of us can pretend to-day to pass a final judg- 
ment on that powerful and singular personality. Dr. 
TAGORE does not do so himself. He is still im- 
piessed, still deeply interested, but his too confi- 
dent idealism - partly no doubt inspired by the 
extraordinary kindness and honour with which he 
was received in Italy - has somewhat shrunk, and, 
while retaining in full measure his gratitude, he is 
consirained to admit that the future alone can de- 
cide whether we have here as essentially small man 


whose features circumstance, largely accidental, have 
combined to magnify into a parody of greatness ”, 
or one of more authentic stature Of this he is content 
to remain in doubt, but as to the general (haracter 
of the Fascist regime, its suppression of liberty, its 
often brutal methods, its exaggerated nationalism 
its reliance on the sovereign virtue of force, he is in 
no doubt whatever. Enlightened as to the facts, he 
finds them utterly opposed to the whole founda- 
tion of his doctrine, to all the sympathies of his 
character and mind. The disillusion must necessar- 
ily have been painful, especially coming as it did 
after the receipt of generous gifts and much kind- 
ne.ss. But Dr. TAGORE rightly judged that he owed 
it to himself, and to the great position which he 
holds throughout Europe and far beyond, to leave 
his actual opinion in no sort of doubt riiis neces- 
sary frankness need in no degree detract fioin his 
influence in the intellectual and spiritual region in 
which his thought and aspiration have met that of 
the best minds in Italy itself Italy may yet (ulfil his 
dream as one of the great factors in tiie spiritual 
reconciliation of the world. 


23 August, 1926 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

plGc3(D) 

DR. TAGORE IN ITALY 

His Two Interviews with Signor Mussolini 

To the Editor of the Manchester Guardian. 

Sir, - My attention has been called to the state- 
ments published in youi paper by the Indian poet 
Rabindranath Tagore concerning Italy and Fascism, 
and as it was 1 who made the arrangements fc i the 
poet's two visits to Italy, accompanied him during 
his stay in this country, and acted as his interpreter 
both in public and in private, 1 feel that I must 
make certain points clear in connection with his 
visits to Italy and with the inteiviews that he ac- 
corded. There are perhaps some points on which 
my memory of the facts may help Dr. Rabindranath 
'fagore to reconstruct the stoiy of his relations with 
Italy; that he needs rny assistance for this purpose 
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rna\ he gailierrd form a Iciiei which he wrote Mr. 
Andrews and which has already heen published. 

VViih legal d to Dr. I'agoie's first visit to Italy, it 
IS necessaiN to adti to Ins own account of it that it 
gave rise t(^ a regi enable niisunderstanding. Cer- 
tain Eascisis elements, in fact, had seen in that visit 
the result of the activities of their opponents, who 
weie supposed to have invited the poet to Milan 
loi political purposes; the poet him.self was accused 
of having made allusions disparaging to the Fascist 
ino\enieni in hi.s speeches and m a short poem on 
Ual\ National feeling was much aroused in conse- 
quence I had been with him during the whole of 
his \isit, and was well aware that neither in his 
woids nor in his intentions had he ever thought of 
interfering m the politics of a country which he 
wa-s visiting for the first time. No one belter than 
I knew that he had come to Italy only to receive 
the homage of alTeciion due to a great poet, and I 
myself, being a Sanskni scholar and wholly outside 
politics had iiiMied him and arranged, together with 
othei friends, for his lecepiion. Naturally, 1 regret- 
ted the misunderstanding and was anxious for an 
oppornmiiN to remove the cause of it. The chance 
was not long in presenting itself 

Di Tagore invited me to come to his institution 
at Sammlkeian as v^isitmg professor, every year, in 
fai^i, he invites some Western scholar in Indology 
to lectuie to his advanci d stiulents in Sanskiit. My 
esteemed colleagues Svlvaiii Levi, of Paris; Maurice 
Winirniiiz, of Prague; and Sicnkonow, of Christiania, 
had preceded me, and all of them had done their 
best to contribute to the advancement of the insti- 
tution rhniugh then schol.ii-ship and the gift of books 
to the libiary I knew' that the students regretted 
thar Italian books weie lacking, whereas there was 
abundaiK e of English, French, and German books. 

Beloie sailing for India 1 assured our Pnme 
Minister that Di Tagore was far from bring a 
political intriguer, and that on returning to Bom- 
bay from Italy he had expressed himself to the 
jotnnalists who interviewed him in the most cor- 
icci maimei as fir as the Fascist movement was 
com erned. I also asked Signor Mussolini to grant 
me a gill of Italian books lor the library at 
Saniiniketan, in order to promote cultural relations 
between the two countries. Signor Mussolini was 
quite conxinced by my assurances as to the poet’s 
attitude, and very gen *^ously presented me with an 


almost complete library of Italian classics to be 
conveyed to the Saniiniketan library. I thereupon 
sailed for India, and on my arrival at Santiniketan 
Dr. Tagore was much touched and very grateful 
for the gift, of which he recognised the disinterest- 
edness and the noble aim which had inspired n - 
namely, the desire to establish a channel for the 
exchange of ideas between Italy and India. The 
last words of his cable of acknowledgemem to Si- 
gnor Mussolini w'cre: 

1 assure you that such an expression of synipathy 
from you as representative of the Italian people will 
open up a channel of communication for exchange 
of culture between your couniiy and ours having 
every possibility of developing into an event of gre.it 
historical significance. 

I spent four months at Santiniketan, and the 
poet had every opportunity of knovving me. 1 was 
fortunate enough to deserve his esteem and afiec- 
lion. We seldom spoke of politics, and when hr 
decided to come to Italy a second lime he sponia- 
neously said that in the lectures which he would 
deliver there he would avoid any siibjei i connetted 
with politics, because, he declaied, “politics fiKxays 
lead to controversy”. 

Having to n^ake the airangeriieiiis foi his re- 
ception, I sent word from Santiniketan to the Ital- 
ian Foreign Office that Tagore intended to visii 
Italy, and asked whether I should apply to private 
committees or whether the Ciovernment would prefer 
to provide for the comfort of the poet. Signoi 
Mussolini at once replied extending the hospitalitv 
of the Italian Government to him and his retinue 
Dr. lagoic greatly appreciated this token of kind- 
ness C3n the part* of the Italian Premiei, his onl> 
anxiety being whether his health would permit him 
to perform the joui ney. 

In the meanwhile I sailed for Italy, and on May 
14 I received a cable frotn Dr Fagorc iiifoiniing 
me that he and his party w'ere about to sail feu 
Naples. From the moment of his landing in that 
port I was always by his side, introducing people lo 
him and acting as his interpreter. On May 13 the 
poet met Signor Mussolini for the first time I was 
present at the interview. Signor Mussolini under- 
stands English fairly well, so that I had mainly 
to translate into English the premier’s phrases in 
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Italian. Although they met for the first time they 
had had so much sympathy for each other from 
afar that the interview was most cordial. The con- 
versations ran chiefly on the cultural relations to 
be established between Italy and India and on the 
lecture which the poet was to deliver in Rome. With 
almost paternal anxiety Signor Mussolini insisted 
that the poet should not overstrain himself but take 
a real rest in Rome; he was extremely pleased when 
Dr. Tagore informed him that he would stay a 
whole fortnight in Rome instead of a week. Turn- 
ing to me, he suggested the chief places of interest 
which Dr. Tagore should visit, adding: “You have 
only to let me know whatever may be agreeable 
to you and I shall be only too happy to provide it 
for you.” 

I escorted the poet back to his hotel and asked 
him his impressions. “Without doubt”, he said, “a 
great personality. There is such a massive strength 
in that head that one cannot help being reminded 
of Michelangelo’s chisel. And at the same time he 
is a simple man who makes one feel that it is im- 
possible for him to be the cruel tyrant whom so 
many arc pleased to depict”. A reporter who un- 
derstood and spoke English was then admitted, and 
asked the poet for a short statement representing 
what he felt about modern Italy, Dr. Tagore at once 
penned the following words: “I^t me dream that 
Irom the fire-bath the immortal soul of Italy will 
come out clothed in quenchless light”. 

The poet’s admiration for Mussolini went on 
increasing on account of the reports he heard from 
various authoritative quarters. On returning from 
a visit to a certain foreign personage, whose name 
I am not at liberty to mention. Dr. Tagore de- 
clared to me that he thenceforth entertained no 
doubt about the splendid future of Italy, that as 
long as Mussolini lived Italy was safe, that history 
had always been made by great men, that we were 
to be envied in having this great man, and that he 
knew at last how to answer our detractors as soon 
as he should cross the Italian frontier. This feeling 
of genuine admiraticui for Mussolini the poet re- 
peated to the reporters who swarmed around him, 
although it is true that to those who asked him his 
tipinion of the Fascist movement he replied that he 
had had no opportunity of studying its history and 
character. I always took the greatest care to trans- 
late his words faithfully to those reporters who were 


ignoiant of English. The majority, howevei, could 
communicate directly with him I wish lo rinjiha- 
sise the fact that I acted as liis inter preiei in neailv 
all these interviews and that only when I was una- 
voidably absent 1 allowed Dr Assagioli to lake mv 
place. 

I he poet s stay in Rome could nor be the lesi 
intended by Mussolini But this was not in the 
least due to a “chalked path of progi ainnie * Ol- 
ficial receptions were reduced to a minimum and 
limited to those which might be agreeable to Dr 
Tagore, notably the visits to the King, to the Gov- 
ernor of Rome, and to the Gniveisitv T'lie riowfl 
of reporters and admit ers asking foi autographs 
was a great strain, bur in the afternoons he was 
able to drive out wherever he pleased, although 
he often preferred to remain in his room owing lo 
heart trouble. 

On the eve of his depaiiure (lom Rome on juiu’ 
14 Dr. Tagore was again recciveil by Mussolini 
This second inter\'iew was even nioie ((udial than 
the first. The poet said to the Picnuei that there is 
a creative force lying dormant in the iniimaie na- 
ture of all things. It is the exclusise rail of great 
personalities to set that force woiking S( leru e pr(j- 
vides the materials, the personahtv takes posses- 
sion of them and, waking up the soul which is in 
them, accomplishes the woik of tieaiion. Italy pro- 
vided with a personaliiv seemed to him the fittest 
medium for bringing the Asiatic and European 
civilisations close to each other, for allowing the 
dream and mission of this whole e.xisience lo be- 
come a living reality "You aie, Excellency be added, 
“the mu>t misrepresented man in the world” *T 
know it”, ,.':gnor Mussolini answered smiling “but 
how can I help it!” T he convcisaiion then turned 
on the subject of the scholarships to be neated m 
order to provide for an exchange of students be- 
tween Italy and India TTie poet fiiithei derlaied 
that he greatly wished to make ilie ptnsoiial ac- 
quaintance of the great Italian philosophei Benedetto 
Croce, whose philosophy is so akin to that of In- 
dia. bigiior Mussolini asked me to ai range the 
interview, as C^.oce was absent from lioiue, This I 
did by telegram, and the interview' took place the 
following day. Dr. Tagore finally expressed the wish 
to possess a portrait of Mussolini TTie request 
was immediately granted and the Picniiei sent 
him a beautiful handsomely liarned photograph 
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of himself, on which he wrote the words “With 
deep admiration”, followed by his signature. 

I accompanied Dr. Tagore during the rest of his 
journey through Italy, which was a triumphal 
progress, until he crossed the frontier at Domodossola 
on June 22. A cordial letter from Dr. Tagore, then 
at Villeneuve, dated June 25, contained the follow- 
ing phrase: ‘Mv mind is drinking copious draughts 
of peace and rest, and I feel gloriously happy'*. 
There was no hint of the distortion which publicity 
sometimes makes the feature of a poet “whose chief 
value is not in his opinions, but in his creations*’. 
I could not quite grasp the meaning of this hint at 
the time. 

A second letter dated July 7 from Zurich then 
reached me. Dr. Tagore wrote that he felt very 
unhappy because since he had left Italy numerous 
facts had been brought to his notice about the 
methods of Fascism which challenged the judgment 
of humanity and prevented him from remaining 
silently neutral. Twenty days later a third letter 
reached me. It announced war and brought under 
my eyes the writing that has given rise to the present 
statement. The rest is silence”. - Yours, &c., 

CARLO FORMICHI, Professor of Smoskrit at 
the University of Rome. 

Rome, August 14, 


27 August, 1926 

THE NEW LEADER 
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A Talk with Rabindraiaatk Tagore 

By H. N. Brmilsford 

LAST WEEK, in the incongruous surroundings 
of a hotel drawing-room, I met Rabindranath 
Tagore. Once before I had seen this astonish- 
ingly beautiful figure. At the Queen’s Hall many 
years ago, during a performance of Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony, I saw him a few yards away. 
Not very far from him, sat Mr. Arthur Balfour 
(as he then was). The contrast of the two heads 
fascinated me. Each seemed to realise the high- 


est type of two races: each suggested in its own 
way refinement and intellectual power and that 
rare distinction which crowns a man amid a crowd. 
As the familiar music swept over us I could not 
refrain from watching the two minds. Mr. Balfour's 
expression with his mobile and expressive fea- 
tures; there was for me no mystery here; he was 
living in a world of sound outside himself; He 
was feeling what I fell. But Tagore? His face wore 
through all the varying movements a gentle and 
unchanging smile. But was it his pleasure in the 
music which caused it? I did not know, but I 
guessed that it was rather from some deep well 
of inner peace that he drew the serene happiness 
which his face expressed. For all his dignity and 
maturity he seemed to me younger, and in his 
proud way simpler, than the Western men around 
him. 

As he talked to me this former impression came 
back. The beauty of this poet’s face was so arresting 
that at moments I found it hard to listen. A view of 
life had somehow eternalised itself in these harmo- 
nious lines. The hait, which had been black, was now 
iron-grey, but the smooth brow seemed no older. Eve- 
rything about him, even the simple dignity of his plain 
linen robe, suggested a mind at one with itself. But it 
was evident that the contrast between his own out- 
look and ours. For, after a few words about mutual 
friends and his own movements, he told me of the 
alien impression left on him from his journeys across 
Europe. My recollection, I fear, is a poor substitute 
for what he actually said, a mere summary from which 
the life has gone. 

Tagore: The chief impression which Europe left 
on me was one of unhappiness and unrest. Every- 
where there was strife and suspicion That was the 
meaning of the Customs House in Alsace, where 
men were herded about and penned behind barri- 
ers. The same sense of national strife had come to 
me even more forcibly at Darmstadt during my pre- 
vious visit to Germany, when the French were in 
the Ruhr. One felt the hate of race for race domi- 
nating all the life of this Continent. And then in 
Vienna the same thing - one day a great procession 
of workers, and the next day a procession of the 
opposing 'party. I hardly know what the exact con- 
troversy was, but one fell the class war. Everywhere 
I had this sense of unhappiness and strife 
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Mytelf: Then do you piii this national 
strife and the class war on the same moral 
leveP 

Tagors: No, The class war may be nec- 
essary, and in a sense right. It is a proper 
protest against social injustice Rut these mani- 
festations of it in Vienna helped to swell the 
impression of an uneasy and unhappy civili- 
sation. 

But 1 became aware of something further. 

You are no longer satisfied with your civilisa- 
tion. Everywhere I hear the note of criticism. 

For the first time in several centuries, English- 
men are dissatisfied with themselves and the 
world in which they live. That is an amazing 
thing and a new thing It never happened in 
this country' before. Your old complacency is 
gone 

Myself: Yes. the Americans arc the only 
people left who seem completely satisfied and 
upiiinistic 

Tagore: Ah' Those Americans' ^An elo- 
quent wave of the hand) Oui Indian atti- 
nide towards your civilis.ation has completely 
changed in my life-time. \Vhcn I was a young 
man wc loved it and venerated it. \Vc ab- 
soibed your great writeis, from Burke to 
Matthew Arnold We respected their civilisation - 
even to excess. But to-day that is completely 
(hanged, and the reaction in its turn has gone to 
ex( pss. The young generation is hostile, even con- 
temptuous 

Why has this happened? I think it is that your 
industrial materialism has meantime invaded 
India We sec it everywhere" we feel it crushing 
our spirit And we revolt against your worship of 
wealth 
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42 Rabindranath Tagore 
From the drawing by William Rothenatein 
The New Leader, 27 August, l^l2h. pQ- 1 0 

who had some wealth in this sutiety weir pioiid 
to tare fi'* them .»nd feed them llitie was ut 
com se, inct’ » vlity naim .il metpialirs ItiuihriKh 
did not deep thru wealth for iliemsrhrs .A nh 
man wdu did so, w.is sijoii osii.uised b\ s()\.iei> 
No money in that sex lets was iku the jniipose ol 
life 


Myself: Is our century really worse in its love of 
wealth than those that went before? 

Tagore: Yes, I think it is. We know by tradi- 
tion What the old India was like Its real existence 
was lived in the village community. 'Hiere the motive 
and purpose of life was ncvci the getting of wealth 
A teacher would come to the village: disciples would 
R^aiher round him. They were penniless, but those 


Myself: And yet rsrii in oiii sotieis is it (wri 
more than a miiiiiie ininoiiiv who (an aim at tlu* 
ajquisil ui of imlmiited wealth^ 

Tagore: No bn! the vast si ale o1 model n wr.ilth 
makes a difleieiuc* B> its giaiideui and immen 
:,ity It seems to lose its meanness .And it daz/lo 
and intimidates even those who never dicam of 
wealth foi ihriiiselves It works as hiihriv works 
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Th« Indian Po«t« Rabindranath Tagore. 
In Berlin, with Mrs. Mahalanobla. Wile 
of hla Friend and Traeelllng Companion 


Fig. 43 Tk€ Sphere 
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Offci .1 in.in a bribr 3l and he will rc|ecl ir 
with indignation. But oftei him a million. . The 
nieie scale of this wealth of yours makes a differ- 
ence It is so immense that it acquires a certain 
nnbilit\ It IS not a mere question of individual 
inotisr Your whole civilisation, with its sciriue 
and Its machinery, is organised loi the production 
of giganrii wealth It must obey this remorseless 
purpose And it must have its victims That is our 
plat e in the scheme . Tell me, do you think that 
Laboui in this ( ouiiiry t .in liee itself from the 
purpose of the system’’ Will it be capable of other 
views when it gams power^ 


Myself: Socialism is a high and diffunlt creed 
A miiljon vole foi it a hundred understand it And 
yet consider the revelation of the mind of the mass 
wliith we h.id in the general Strike Its motive was 
sympathy with a specially ill-used section of our 
workers. It was a superb demonstration of the power 
of fraternity as a motive 


Tagtn'e: And yet as we look at what your civili- 
sation has become, it seems to us that its material 
development has raced ahead of man’s moral devel- 
opment. Its scale is too vast for hiiir it overawes him 
and masters him. 

Myself: T he child in charge of the aeroplane' 

Tagore: You are too piosperoiis - too pmsperous to 
know or understand what your civilisation is doing to its 
victims. Will the burden ever grow loo heavy for you-’ 

Myself: You call it a burden^ But (he Imperial 
Englishman does not frrl this burden’s weight He 
rejoices to use his strength. 

Tagore: Yes. We difTer in energy In a climate so 
hot as ours perhaps no civilisation can maintain it- 
self in vigour for more than a few centuries 

But I will not attempt to record more of this 
conversation. It turned on a play of Tagore’s which 
had puzzled me. As he expounded it, we kept ic- 
turning to the thought which had run like a just 
visible thread through his talk. CTiuld men free 
themselves from the obsession of wealth-getting' 
Could they strip the imposing mask of nobility 
which its vast scale gives to our system of civilisa- 
tion? Had us victims anything to hope from the 
self-criticism and disillusionment which he delected 
in us? We talked of these things again and again, 
neither of us daring to give to these questions .t 
decided airswer. 

Outside the hotel I mounted my bycicle, and 
after a moment of bewilderment, I adjusted myself 
to the familiar London scene again. The siieani of 
wheeled things flowed noisily up Bromptoii Road 
and lound Hyde Park Corner, elephantine buses, 
swift and luxurious cars. It raced and panted in iis 
exuberant energy, hoarse in its chase of wealth, but 
I was among it, two wheels amid the iliousaiid 
wheels. It seemed to me, somehow, more foreign 
and ircelevanl than usual. I could hear the gentle, 
courteous voice again, as I turned into the quiet ol 
the Green park, “And this system must have its 
victims.” And now I w.is passing the Grrnadiei’s 
barracks. “Left, light; left, right” - a squad of healthy 
young men wcie making imperial motions. Tlie bun 
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of a rifle clattered noisily on the ground, as if sa- 
luted some incarnation of the system. But what a 
victim to choose! 


28 August, 1926 
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TAGORE OF INDIA 

The famous Indian writer has been on a visit to Lon- 
don, and we may expect a new book by him in English, 
during the autumn or the winter. 


1 September, 1926 

THE GORNISHMAN AND CORNISH TEL- 
EGRAPH 
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SIR RABINDRANATH IN ITALY 

Aldo Sorani met Rabindranath Tagore in Florence 
and in my old newspaper, the “San Francisco ex- 
aminers,” he says the Indian mystic thought that 
even the World War which interrupted and men- 
aced the cultural unity of the East and Western 
civilizations will not permanently keep them from 
existing harmoniously to fulfil their separate mis- 
sions. He added: 

“You are to-day more crude, more wilful, more 
exacting, and, even after the war, more aggressive 
and at variance. Yet the greater danger for you 
would lie in the acquired habit of belief in discord, 
as an ineluctable and fatal law of life, and, above 
all, in believing necessary and beautiful the inte- 
rior discord, that is to say, the warring of man's 
soul with itself. There are people to-day who hold 
that true life lies preciously in this continual con- 
tradiction with themselves, this intimate fight of 
ideas, sentiments, passions. It is a dangerous er- 
ror. The ideal life consists not in a state of perpetu 
contradiction with ourselves and with others, for 
life should achieve harmony within us, it should 
radiate peace and union. It is true, however, that 
the catastrophe of the war suffices to explain this 


restlessness within and witliout, w'hich neveitheless 
cannot endure for ever, flu* day will come wlien 
it will be home in upon you that the desire foi 
exterior benefits and theii accumulations is useless 
and dangerous, and you will feel the need of a true 
peace and to put order m your houses and your 
scjuls. You will then recognise that much you held 
as good is not so in reality, but is the rubbish of 
centuries, and then you will set yourselves tc^ sweep 
away the drown that to-day hampers and oppresses 
you 1 hen, indeed, you will possess, both within 
and without, a new land of pic^mise wheieon to 
build, wherein to sliow ilie seed of coming haise.sts, 
and you will reach a higher plane of civih/atioii 
and neighbourly hie wiih others and with your- 
selves. " “Do you share the belief of some others 
that assistance lor this necessary wc)ik of clearance 
and rebuilding could picjfrtably come to us from 
America.'*" he was asked. 

“No, America is too far aw.iy, too much a 
prey also to the very same ills that agitate Fai- 
rope, too preoccupied with this world's goods, 
and loo rich. One could quoie to the the words 
of (Christ- “It IS easier for a camel to pass through 
the eye of ,a needle than lor a rich man to enter 
the kingdom of heaven" For America to prove 
of aid and inspiration to Europe, it would be- 
hove her also to have gone through the deep waters 
of calamity. Moreover, Ameiica is not free. We 
in India are, it is true, under a foreign domina- 
tion but we aie freei men by far than Ameiicans 
spiritually freer". 


3 Sfptmhn, 1926 

THE FRIEND 

p775(W) 

Tagore aind Fascist Philosophy 

Ouring a recctil visit to Italy, Rabindranath Tagore 
submitted in a weak moment to the importunities 
of the interview'ers, with the almo.st inevitable le- 
suli that he was reported throughout the world as 
having given some soit of blessing to the Fascist 
regime and philosophy alike 
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III a receiii letter to Ins friend and colleague, C. 
K Andicws, he has sought to correct this impres- 
sion. He does not pretend to judge what internal 
conditions in Italy have necessitated foi the Italian 
people by way of political expedients, but he insists 
that “the methods and the principles of Fascism 
concern all humanity and that, “it is absurd to 
imagine that 1 could ever support a movement which 
ruthlessly suppresses freedom of expression, enforces 
obsei-vances that .ire against individual conscience, 
and walks thiough a blood-stained path of violence 
and stealthy crime”. 

“li uould be most foolish, if it were not almost 
c riminal for me", he continues, “to express my ad- 
miration for a political ideal which openly declares 
Its loyalty to brute force as the motive power of rivi- 
lisanon” 

He does not deny certain material benefits ac- 
cruing to Italy undei Fascism, but he emphasises 
the appalling nioial cost at which they have been 
purchased and characterises the process as “killing 
the goose for the sake of the golden eggs”. 

Again, he admits the powerful impression made 
upon him by Mussolini, but he piefers to resei*ve 
judgment as to whether the Duce is one ol the 
“Masters of History”, or whethei, after all, “thiough 
a combination of accidents”, the features of an 
essentially small person have been magnified “into 
a parody of greatness”. 

It would be a great mistake to assume that eve- 
rything in Fascism is bad or that its leader is a pure 
incarnation of evil. But it is reassuring to find that, 
after all, Tagore, the apostle of the essential Chris- 
tian virtues of peace and love, has not been deluded 
by the glamour of personality and the pomp of self- 
assertive power which tend to obscure the essen- 
tially pagan and destructive philosophy of Fascism. 


4 September, 1926 

THE INQUIRER 

p5hO(\V) 

Another distinguished Indian in this country is 
lending support to Dr. Tagore’s recent emphatic 
statement about the harm which many of the films 


shown in this country are doing. This is Sir 
Chimanlal Setalvad, K.C.I.E., Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Bombay, and a member of the 
house of Assembly, who is a friend of both Sir 
Jagadish Bose and Tagore. The good that might be 
done be a better type of film is, he believes, little 
realized, but he has no doubt about it himself, and 
he is convinced that the wireless has immense pos- 
sibilities, also, in a vast audience, mostly illiterate, 
to whom it would literally speak. 


4 September, 1926 

THE PASSING SHOW 

plO(\V) 

WHILE Rabindranath Tagore was sitting for Mr. 
Epstein recently, he told me that he had never been 
satisfied with any artistic representation of himself 
“W'hcn I want an exact reproduction of my face,” 
said he, “I go to a photographer. No artist should 
be content with doing a mere physiognomical like- 
ness”. I asked him whether there was any likeli- 
hood of his resuming his knighthood. He shook his 
head and countered with: “Is there any likelihood 
of India getting Home Rule?” 


4 September, 1926 

THE SPHERE 

p viii (Special Supplement) 

Some scepticism has been evoked by the announce- 
ment that Mr. Epstein, the renowned sculptoi, is 
engaged in carving a statue of Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald in the morning, and one of Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore in the afternoon. 

Personally I can see nothing impossible in this 
feat. All the sculptor has to do is to put a distin- 
guishing mark on each piece of incomplete statu- 
ary to show which man it is intended to represent, 
and he can then resume his work without any 
arnerepensee. 

That is the beauty of modern sculptor. To carve 
a statue of a man any model or none suffices. 
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15 September, 1926 

the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

p6c 1-2{D) 

FASCIST WAY WITH TAGORE 

Anathematised, but Suppressed 

(From our Rome Correspondent.) 

Ii is typical of present conditions in Italy that the 
public should constantly find in its daily papers 
replies to arguments and assertions which it did 
not know had ever been made. If some prominent 
personage abroad makes a statement considered to 
reflect adversely upon the Fascist regime, one can 
be tolerably sure that what he says will not be 
reported in Italy, unless it is so obviously idiotic 
that the Governmental press can refute it without 
effort. When anybody delivers a serious criticism 
of Italian affairs which is not wholly favourable to 
the Government the press passes it over in total 
silence. Nobody would hear anything about it (ex- 
cept those few persons who pursue the foreign press) 
were not the journalitts of the official press some- 
times so sensitive as to be unable to refrain from 
replying with warmth to what they have themselves 
read but not passed on to the reader. The reader is 
then perplexed to find in his paper a bitter attack 
upon M. This or Herr That as a defamcr of Italy 
and an unscrupulous liar, without having any clear 
idea what the personage in question ha.s done to 
earn the comment. 

A case in point is that of Rabindranath Tagore. 
The Indian poet’s visit here as the guest of Signor 
Mussolini was given much publicity. It was hinted 
that this visit signified an unofficial recantation on 
his part of some judgments adverse to Fascism uttered 
by him in the course of a previous visit. The pa- 
pers sent their special correspondents to visit him, 
and these supplied ample interviews full of admir- 
ing expressions which they felt Tagore ought in 
these circumstances to have pronounced on the 
subject of Mussolini and the regime. Tagore re- 
turned to London, and in his letter to Mr. C. F. 
Andrews, published in the “Manchester Guardian”, 
made it clear that .he had never made any such 
statements and was but moderately impressed with 
the virtues of Fascist Italy, No mention of the letter 


or of its contents got into the Italian press, although 
it was widely read in journalistic circles One 
Opposition paper considered for some time whether 
it could take the risk of publishing a translation of 
it, and decided it could not. But somebody on the 
staff of the “Popolo d’lialia” (edited by Mussolini's 
brother) could not hold his tongue, with the result 
that the following editorial crept into that papei's 
pages 

THE OLD HARPOON 

When the unemployed hangers-on of certain so- 
called circles of culture decided to invite the cel- 
ebrated Indian poet Tagoie to tour the country we 
were not enthusiastic for the idea Italy, by good 
fortune for herself and the world, has plenty of lit- 
erary schools and of art in general, and has nothing 
to learn from the Indians Anyway, Mr Rabindranath, 
Poet of Flowers, Stars, and Pounds .Sterling, unbut- 
toned his tunic and preached in broken English to 
various provincial gatherings overcome by the imbe- 
cile attraction of the exotu and the intei national 
After this expeiience TVigore leturned a second rime 
to Italy/ accepted the homages of the Piime Minis- 
ter, and flaunted his feathers in the piincipal towns 
of Italy Again he failed to arouse oiii sympathy. A 
poet who docs not feel the tragedy of his own peo- 
ple is for us not a poet but a psciido-mystic Tins 
dishonest TanulTc (Santonc) whom the idiocy of others 
has promoted to the stature of gieainess piofited by 
Italy’s traditional and lordly hospitality lowaids hei 
g\iests Italy who saw in him the symbol of the great 
Indiar people and its terrifying dilemmas Tagore 
then re 'ossed the frontier and immediately began 
to spit poison against Italy Who cares^ ltal> laughs 
at T*.gorc and those who brought this unctuous and 
insupportable fellow in our midst 

So the unforiunalf Italian reader is left to guess 
between tliv. lines what the recently applauded sage 
can have .said or done to infuriate to this degree 
the personal organ of Signor Mussolini. 
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16 September, 1926 

THE TIMES 

pi lc7(D^ 

Section: TELEGRAMS IN BRIEF 

Sir Rabindianaih Tagore, who has been Icciuring 
in Berlin, was received by President von Hinderburg 
vesterdav. 


20 September, 1926 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

p6(. 7i Di 

DR. TAGORE AND FASCISM. 

To the Editor of the Manchester Guardian. 

Sii, - Professor Forinichi is one of niy best friends 
in Kmope, and I do not wish to enter into a con- 
iroveisN with him about a subject that has already 
given him pam. It is enough that there has been a 
misunderstanding foi which 1 mvself must acknowl- 
edge my own share of the blame. 

The literature that had reached me before I 
started foi Italy was full of condemnation against 
Fascism and its leaders. And this was why it amazed 
me when the magnificent gift of an Italian Library 
came to our institution directly fiom Mussolini, 
proving m a most appropiiate manner his appre- 
ciation of our own cause. 'Fins generous expression 
of sympathy was followed by his lending to 
Santiniketan the sei-vice of Dr. Tucci, for whose 
scholarship I have an unbounded admiration. 

When, owing to this fact, my mind was hesitat- 
ing between the two contrary inclinations, every 
evidence in favour of the present Government of 
Italy brought great relief to me. Such evidences 
appeared t^. me at that time as numei'ous, and what 
gave a special weight to them was the favourable 
lestimonv of some English residents in Italy whom 
I chanced to meet. All this helped to make me feel 
at ease when 1 enjoyed the hospitality of the Italian 
Government, also to cherish the expectation that a 
channel of communication would be op>ened through 
Italy that would bring India closer into touch with 
Europe. There was every chance of such an 
expecation being fulfilled because of the fact that 


in the present-day Italy a human personality could 
make its mind work directly, and not through the 
wilderness of pulleys and wheels of a complex 
machinery of adminstration. 

It may be because of the great attraction that 
we have in the East not so much for an eflicient 
organisation as for some living genius in all de- 
partments of society that I was naturally drawn to 
the vision of a creative mind, working in the per- 
son of Mussolini, moulding the destiny of Italy, 
infusing life into her from his own abundant life 
when she showed any sign of feebleness. That such 
was the case had often been declared to me by all 
types of men, commencing with the captain of the 
steamer that brought me to Europe and ending 
with a professor who believed in a spiritual signifi- 
cance of civilisation. For sometime I felt almost 
elated with the idea that an object-lesson was be- 
ing offered by Italy to show that an ample room 
could be made for human personality in the heart 
of a political machine, modulating its rhythm in 
sympathy with the movement of a great living mind. 

But this docs not at all mean that 1 had any 
sympathy for the methods of Fascism, the nature of 
which I generally came to learn at a later date. 
Even during my stay in Italy I was shocked and 
surprised when an Englishman in Rome, in his talk 
to me, tried to defend the Italian Government for 
forcing the teaching of Roman Catholicism through 
the educational institutions, saying that the State 
as an organism has the natural right, for the sake 
of its welfare, to choose its own particular religion 
and never ^o allow individuals to exercise their own 
choice. We personally know from modern instances 
in India what a blind power of darkness religious 
sectarianism docs represent, often giving rise to a 
fury of blasphemous inhumanity. European history 
also reveals the terrible danger of an epicureanism 
of destructive passion when religion makes its alli- 
ance with physical force and material power. The 
talk with the Englishman suddenly made me aware, 
for the first time in my tour, of the stifled voice and 
tortured conscience in Italy, of the dominance of 
ruthless coercion that stood darkly hidden behind 
the screen on which was thrown the shadow pic- 
ture of prosperity and peace. It struck me all the 
more strongly because I knew that there was a 
time when Mussolini had openly expressed his 
hatred of all religions in an extravagant language 
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ol abhorrence. For the fust time it made me sus- 
pect that possibly there was something unnaiuial 
in the high-pitched protestation of happiness by 
ihe people whom I met, that it rang loudly upon 
the dread hush of a universal fear. 

I need not go into detail about the communica- 
tions that were poured upon me by the victims of 
Fascism when I came out of Italy. 1 felt bound to 
assure my friends that the rumoui which spread 
the impression that I supported Fascism as an ideal 
was unjust to me, that I still decried the despotic 
intimidation of spirit that humiliates the inner man 
in order to decorate him with a costly semblance 
of an outer glory. 

At the same time I must confess that the more 
one studies the conditions of different Furopean 
Governments the more one is convinced that po- 
litical freedom of the people, however desirable as 
an idea, cannot be attained merely through the 
liel}) of an organisation. Like the spiritual freedom 
in an individual, it can only be own by a natron 
through self-discipline, through a self-respecting tr ust- 
worthiness that naturally produces mutual trust, 
through voluntary submission to law and order. 
Where mastery of sen is feeble the tyranny from 
outside compulsion is inevitable It has become 
evident to us all that the best instturnent of the 
freedom foi the people has been created and mas- 
tered by the British nation only because it is one 
with its own character. Yours, &c., 

RABINDRANATH TACiORF. 
Berlin, September 15. 

liic letter from Professor Foiiiiichi to w'hich Dr Tagoie 
irfeis appe.ircd in our issue of August 25 - Fd ‘GUARD '! 


25 September, 1926 

THE INQUIRER 

t)599(Wi 

EUCKEN AND TAGORE 

“ 1 HF death of Professc>r Eucken occurred, ' says 
die Berlin correspondent of I'he Observer, “at 
the moment when Rabindranath Fagorc arrived 
ur Germany... Many years ago, India's philoso- 
pliers conveyed the expression of appreciation and 


gratitude to the Jena prtdessor in a letter written 
in Rabindranath Fagore’s own hand. Stme rlien 
the lame of the Indian poet lias grown, and that 
ol Fucken tr>me to he regarded as the beacon - 
light ol a past generation - the generaiion known 
in his own conniry as the Wilhelmine era, the 
age of loud sell-seeking, inecham/ation, and com- 
meicialism. 

“‘Ihe llaerkel ol sjniitnal st lence' is one ol 
the best plirasr-s evei roiiM*d to desi iibe the life- 
work of the man who never left his (|mei aca- 
demic circles in Jena save to lollow a call to 
America and judge for himsell, as exchange pro- 
fessor, the new age in its most per feet Iv special- 
ized for 111 Flu* Faickeii League is a living tribute 
to his innuence on his generation. If, as many 
enthusiasts hcdieve, the gi eater part i>f Fucken's 
mission was Inlfilled when lire backbone of mili- 
tarism was broken, his spinied j)iotesi sliortly 
alter his eightieth biilliday against peiiv ofFicial 
tyranny in rlic Italianized South Tyrol proved him 
as ardent a patriot as ever he had been Cdiris- 
iran, working for the pear e and understanding of 
nations.. In the many tributes to his life-work 
contributed to ilie Ch*iman Press, the one ihoughi 
constantly recurs that the flav ol the great pro- 
fessors is over. It is not that Geimaiiv will bring 
forth brains less powerful or spurts less ardent, 
but that lire mechanical age he waged wmi against 
has triumphed in ways he never loiesaw, and will 
of necessity produce philosophers boi n of its own 
changed conditicjns 


4 Oilohei, 1 92b 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

plOt 6i D) 

DR. TAGORE TO VISIT RUSSIA 

l)i. Rabindranath Tagore has received a sj:)ecial 
invitation from the (yovernmcnl of the Soviet Re- 
public for a visit to Russia, and it is believed that 
hr will accept the invitation. A special envoy of the 
Soviet Government will go to Beihn, where Dr. 
Fagore is at present, to escort him to Moscow. 
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5 October, 1926 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

pl2c3(D^ 

Betraying Giviliaation 

Dr. Tagore made to the Western world the other 
day a very giave appeal to consider the danger to 
the prestige of our civilisation that comes of flooding 
the East with crude and sensational films. His ar- 
gument applies with equal, perhaps with added, 
foice to our African colonies. The picture of the 
white man’s life that is daily put before millions 
of natives in whom the critical faculty is quite 
undeveloped presents an eniiiely false view of our 
social standards, our principles, our conduct of 
afl'airs. Of what profit are integrity in administra- 
tion, a scrupulous regard for justice, an eainest 
campaign for education, and the prosecution of 
an ultimate ideal of self-government in our de- 
pendencies if day in and day out the folk we are 
trying to convince and to train arc given the 
impression that ours is a shameless, frivolous, and 
crook-infested society? Sir HESKETH BELL, who 
is concerned with the problem that the film in 
Africa presents, suggests in the “Times” that a 
remedy might be found in the preparation of two 
versions of any film that contains incidents likely 
to bring the white rjices into disrepute - one of 
them expurgated for native consumption. It is a 
bitter commentary on the mass of film produc- 
tion that such a suggestion would be thought worth 
making. But whatever its advantages it hardly seems 
feasible. We prefer to look ultimately to action in 
the African dependencies themselves such as has 
alieady begun to take shape in India. There some 
of the Stage rulers, despairing of the film in its 
present development as entertainment for their 
people, have prohibited it, while others have taken 
the more progressive course of encouraging by 
practical aid the making and showing of films of 
what is finest in Eastern and what is most distinc- 
tive in Western life. In the African States ample 
means lor censorship exist.. They should be exer- 
cised, but with censorship a constructive policy is 
needed. There arc few fields more valuable 
than this for the encouragement of the Colonial 
Olfice. 


5 November, 1926 

THE BIRMINGHAM POST 

p3c5(D) 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

In 1913 Rabindranath Tagore was awarded the 
Nobel Prize for his contributions to literature. 
This was a marvellous awaid, and no words 
seemed too strong in which to praise the Bengali 
poet. Mr. Edward J. Thompson, Lecturer in 
Bengali in the University of Oxford, has written 
an extremely capable work of biography and 
criticism entitled “Rabindranath Tagore: Poet and 
Dramatist” (Oxford University Press, 10s. 6d.). 
Mr. Thompson, referring to the Nobel award, 
says: “The famous success followed which has 
had so complete a reversal... The same folk who 
to-day are sneering at his fame, and treating him 
as an exposed charlatan, in 1913 were finding 
his work ‘of supreme beauty, a rare and won- 
drous thing’ and ‘of trance-like beauty.’” Mr 
Thompson tells us how people have resented what 
Tagore said about the war, especially in his “Crea- 
tive Unity” in 1922. His biographer declares: “No 
reputation which was in reality so well founded 
ever suffered so greatly.” 

Mr. Thompson is so sincere that he brings for- 
ward a series of grounds of strongly adverse criti- 
cism; but he also presents the other side. With 
Tagore's politics, with his geneial nationalist sym- 
pathies, from a literary point of view wc are only 
indirectly concerned. So with regard to his renun- 
ciation of his knighthood, and with his relations to 
Mr. Gandhi. Wc hardly think it necessary to bring 
them forward as the basis of liieiary criticism any 
more than to emphasise his refusal to countenance 
the non-co-operationisls. Tagore is a great interna- 
tionalist. His conceptions of education in the won- 
derful school he has established at Santiniketan shows 
that. In this World-University which he has pro- 
jected at Santiniketan “all creeds and religions will 
be studied, all liierature.s, and the modern scien- 
tific athievemenis of Flast and West alike.” He of- 
fers a vision of universal culture. Mr. Thompson is 
concerned with Tagore as poet and Dramatist. Hi.s 
view, in final summary, is that Fagore’s ultimaie 
place will not be simply amongst the poets of In- 
dia, but amongst those of the world. 
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The amount of solid work on which the views 
expressed in this book are grounded is amazing. 
Tagore’s published verse and dramas- contain five 
times as many lines as do Milton’s, whilst the non- 
dramatic works of Tagore in prose are more than 
twice the length of his poetry. As the enormous 
amount of Tagore’s Bengali writing is now described 
at a length never previously approached, we can- 
not but be deeply grateful to Mr. Thompson for 
fuller material than has ever been placed before 
the English reader to judge of the scope and merit 
of Tagore’s work. Mr. Thompson has rendered a 
service which would have been well-nigh impossi- 
ble had it not been a labour of love and a work of 
conviction. 


6 November^ 1926 

THE INQUIRER 

p695-696(VV) 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

DR. E.J. THOMPSON’S new volume, 
‘Rabindranath Tagore, Poet and Dramatist ’♦ is much 
more substantial than his book on the same sub- 
ject published five years ago. In the excellent bib- 
liography which is appended to the present work 
he refers to the former as ''mistaken in some re- 
spects, but accurate in the main section (I believe).” 
The author’s characteristic candour and modesty 
may be observed here. With far less qualifications 
at command many a writer, we feai, has ere now 
written much more confidently on Indian subjects. 
Dr. Thomson - who tells us his new book was ac- 
cepted as a thesis for the degree of Ph.D. by the 
London University, though it was not written with 
that view - is exceptionally qualified for the task 
which he has undertaken. He has long resided among 
Indians and enjoyed intimate friendship with them; 
he has sympathetically studied their customs, leli- 
^ons, literature, and arts; and he has not only steeped 
himself in the huge mass of Tagore’s writings, in 
verse and prose, to a degree which we imagine is 
quite unique, but has had the advantage of much 

^Oxford University Press (Humphrey Milford). Pp 
327, ind., port., illus. 10s 6d. 


personal intercourse with the great writer himself. 

It may be confidently asserted that no book is likely 
to supersede this in the near future, eithei as a 
store of information and reference for the P^nglish 
student or as any analysis of Tagore’s genius and 
methods, with a pre'^entation of his aiTiliations to 
English literature. Not least among the reassurances 
of the book is the author’s obvious awaieness of 
the weaker and less attractive, as well as the stionger 
and nobler features of the immensely varied work 
upon which he has bestowed so much scholarly 
study. How immense in bulk as well as variety 
Tagore’s literary output has been may be gfathered 
from the following statements. “Milton’s English 
verse is less than 18,000 lines; Rabindranath Tagore’s 
published verse and dramas, the subject of the present 
study, amount to 100,000 or their equivalent. His 
non-draniatic prose, in the collected edition of his 
works now in process, will he in the proportion, to 
his verse and dramas, of seven enormous volumes 
to three” (p. vii) Bom in 1861 he began early. 
“Before he was eighteen, he had published nearly 
seven thousand lines of verse, and a great quantity 
of prose” (p. 30). His tales area as innumerable as 
they are popular, but lurther we read: “It is by his 
songs that he is best known, and it has to be added 
that he ha.s composed tlie music as well as the words 
‘There can be no doubt,’ said the poet to me, ‘that 
I have conquered my people by my songs. I have 
heard even drivers of bullock-carts singing my lat- 
est and most up-to-date songs.’ And he laughed in 
his tremulous, plea.sed way” (p. 147). And in addi- 
tion to all this mass of recognized literature we 
learn thftt he has contributed copiously but anony- 
mously u, lagazmes and other periodicals, where 
his productions lie hidden for futuie editors, if they 
will, to dig out. 

Poet, dramatist, tale-teller, song-writer, and 
edcationisi, Tagore has been actor, composer, and 
public singer also. Those of us who may have pic- 
tured him as merely the mystic dreamer, or at 
best the devout ihcist and subtle and Oriental 
thinkv-i, may learn from Mr. Thonipson’s pages 
how much viv.d activity and strenuous eflbrt he 
can put forth on occasion. His emotions range 
very widely; and tlie mind that can find such 
exquisite joy in noting the transient beauties of 
the sky and the clouds, birds and flowers, and 
entertain itself (as well as his folk) with snatches 
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of mrlody and dancing rliyihins, is evideiuly ca- 
pable of fiery indignation, lofty scorn, and with- 
ering contempt. For, as revealed here - and in- 
deed as well known already I'agore has been 
and IS an energetic politician and citizen; and 
sometimes in his sixty-five years (as yet) he, like 
our own Milton, has felt the arrest of his impulse 
(if not of his power) to w'riie mere verse, so in- 
tensely have his emotions been kindled by the hard 
facts of life, whether as related to his own race or 
to the nations of mankind at large. Mr. I hompson 
writes like a good Flnglishman, while clearly sym- 
pathizing with much that 'Fagore has said and 
written in this direction; and we may believe that 
his account of Tagore will be all the more favour- 
ably received by people in this country seeing that 
he firmly, while respectfully, marks down particu- 
lars in which (as he judges) the Indian has spoken 
unjustly of the English and of Western civilization 
in general. The subject may be studied with much 
profit, however, in these pages; and any reader 
who may be chiefly drawn to them by their wealth 
of poetic illustration and instructive commentary 
will do Tagore much less than Justice if he does 
not also ask himself some searching questions on 
the past and present policy of the British in India. 

Into that difficult matter, however, we must not 
enter here, nor may we dwell on the tempting topic 
of the Brahmo Samaj in relation to Tagore’s life 
and thought. It must be sufficient for us to have 
indicated something of the high importance of this 
noteworthy volume which certainly no intelligent 
lover of literature can afford to neglect. We may 
close by quoting a part of Mr. Thompson’s “Epi- 
logue.” He warns the reader against any under- 
estimate of Tagore’s position as a writer through 
such “qualifications of the poet’s genius” as he has 
felt bound to make. He then proceeds: 

“He is strong in abstract ideas, as we should expect 
in an Indian 'fhesc glimmei through early lyric and 
later drama alike. But his thought is strangely con- 
crete, easy for a Westerner to follow, perhaps be- 
cause his mind has not taken a metaphysical turn. 
This makes the finding of resemblances to Western 
poets attractive and easy But fto take an example) 
when his resemblance to Tennyson has been noted 
- his interest in scientific speculation and discovery, 
his vast preponderant e of decorative work, the long 


and steady exercise of l>is poetical faculties - we note 
the difference * his many-sided touch with active 
life, the freedom of his mysticism, at any rate in its 
later expressions, from any speculative elements such 
as we find in vastness, his power of being aloofly 
iiitellecrual and lonely. Similarly, when he is put side 
by side with Victor Hugo, and we note the volume 
and formal variety of the work of both writers and 
their political energy, and note also how very much 
of their work is on a lofty but still definitely second- 
ary plane, rhetorical or descriptive or didactic, there 
remain differences, of subtler thought in the Indian, 
of more constant fire in the Frenchman. 

“lb sum up, he faces both East and West, filial 
to both, deeply indebted to both. His personality 
hereafter will attract hardly less attention than his 
poetry, so strangely previous a figure must he seem, 
when posterity sees him. He has been both of his 
nation, and not of it; his genius has been born of 
Indian thought, not of poets and philosophers alone 
but of the common people, yet it has been fostered 
by Western thought and by English literature; he 
has been the mightiest of national voices, yet has 
stood aside from his own folk in more than one angry 
controversy. His poetry presents the most varied (out- 
put) in the history of Indian achievement ” 

Here Mr. Thompson cites a passage from 
Matthew Arnold’s ‘Essay on Wordsworth,' in which 
that writer, having “spoken lightly of Wordsworrtnans” 
confesses “But I am a Wordsworthian myself.” The 
author says m conclusion : 

“I have spoken lightly of Tagorites But after all 
the blasphemy 1 have uttered against his flutes and 
flowers, after all my counsels that his lost tiavellers, 
if caught, be made away with, I conclude by claim- 
ing confidently that his output is one of fine, and often 
great, poetry. It contains an enormous body of work 
of almost, if not quite, the highest beauty, and it is of 
many kinds.. Whether he can so control those rich 
gifts of subtle thought and fancy and observation, 
whii^ draw off so much of his strength, that he may 
yet produce something that may be the crown of his 
lifework, 1 doubt. But leaving aside the half-dozen 
greats names, we may take any poet we choose and 
set out his masterpieces; and from whut Rabindranath 
has already done we can set beside them 
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‘Chitrangada’ and ‘The Curse at Farewell,’ ‘Urvasi’ 
and ‘The Farewell to Heaven,’ ‘Ahalya,’ ‘The Cloud 
Messenger,’ 'Evening, Moonlight, Sea- Waves’ and the 
great land-storms of 'Kalpana,’ ‘Sati,’ ‘Gandhari’s 
Prayer,* 'Karna and Kunti,’ the opening hell-scene 
of 'Narak-Bas,' the grim narratives of ‘Katha* the 
quieter beauty of the stories of ‘Palataka,’ the great 
odes of 'Balaka,' and scores of dancing songs of every 
period of his half-century of incessant activity. The 
assessment of final values cannot be done in this 
generation; but already it is clear that his ultimate 
place will be not simply among India’s poets, but 
among those of the world” (pp. 302-4). 

A word should be added in appreciation of the 
illustrations, especially of the noble portrait which 
forms the fronds piece. 

9 Novmbett 1926 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

p8c6(D) 

Tagore on the Continent 

Di. Rabindranath Tagore is spending a month in 
Paris before returning to India and after a notably 
successful speaking tour in Germany. Beginning at 
Hamburg, the poet gave readings from his poems 
in Bengali and lectured in English in a number of 
cities “ Berlin, Dresden, Munich, Dusseldorf, and 
elsewhere. 

For some half dozen years or so the popularity 
of his books in German translations has been re- 
markable. This was reflected in the audiences of 
this latest visit. They were everywhere good, and 
in some places, I am told, very’ large. In Berlin a 
representative reception was arranged for Dr. Tagore, 
and a dinner in his honour was given by Dr. Becker, 
the Minister of Education. 

It is worth remarking, by the way, that Dr. 
Tagore’s recent brush with Fascism does not seem 
to have damaged his iales in Italy. A friend who 
inquired among the bookshops last month found 
that at least fifteen of his books are listed as being 
translated into Italian and published in popular 
editions. The demand, he was informed, was con- 
tinuous. 


10 November, 1926 

THE DAILY EXPRESS 

p4c3(D) 

Sectioni THE TALK OF LONDON 
BETTER 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE’s illness cannot have 
been serious for he was well enough yesterday to 
make a speech on the great Hungarian writer Jokai. 
He will return to India in a few days. 


14 November, 1926 

THE OBSERVER 

pl2c3fS) 

DR. TAGORE IN HUNGARY 

(From Our Own correspondent.) 

BUDAPEST, November 8 

The state of Rabindranath Tagore’s health is re- 
ported to have undergone a decided improvement 
since his arrival at Balatonfurcd, and it is expected 
that he will shortly start for India, having aban- 
doned his intention of visiting Riviera. 

Dr. Tagore has planted a lime tree near the 
statue of Sandor Kisfaludy (a famous Hungarian 
poet who lived in the early part of the nineteenth 
century) “in remembrance of the renewal of life 
force” whi^'h came to him on Hungarian soil, and 
is reported 'c. have written several poems extolling 
the beauties of the Balaton, which he calls “the 
lake of sn.iling quietude”. He has also laid a wreath 
on the memorial erected last year to Hungary’s 
most famous novelist, Maurice Jokai, fifty of whose 
novels (translated in English) are to be included in 
the library of the University founded by the poet of 
Bengal. 
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16 November, 1926 

THE DAILY TELEGRAPH 

pl6c5(D) 

Section: PAGES IN WAITING 

An Indian Author 

Another book by Sir Rabindranath Tagore may be 
expected in the early pari of the New Year. He does 
not write books in English, but in his native Bengali, 
and they are translated, sometimes by himself. He 
has a great store of literary work in Bengali to draw 
upon for his Western readers. He has written more 
in verse than Milton wrote, he has a number of dra- 
mas to his credit, and many novels and stories. Tagore 
told an English friend five years ago that he had seven 
more years to live, and that he would die at 68, this 
being written in his horoscope. 


18 November, 1926 

THE TIMES 

pl3c7(D) 

Secdon: TELEGRAMS IN BRIEF 

Sir Rabindranath Taporc arrived yesterday in So- 
fia, where he had an audience of King Boris, and 
gave a lecture on contemporary civilization, which 
was very well attended, as his works are much read 
in Bulgaria. 


18 November, 1926 

THE TIMl&S UTERARY SUPPLEMENT 

p815(VV) 

A STUDY OF TAGORE 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE: Poet aud Drunadat. 
By EDWARD THOMPSON. (Oafordi Umveraity 
Press, London: Milford. 10s. €d. net.) 

It is Mr. Thompson’s chief aim, in this generous 
and judicial study, to acquaint his readers with 
the substance and significance of the whole of 


Tagore’s literary output, and to place it in rela- 
tion not only to its literary antecedents in East 
and West, but also to its author’s non-literary 
activities both as an educationist and as a recog- 
nized leader of thought and civilization in his 
native land. His task has been extremely difficult 
and fgr several reasons. The first is that Tagore 
is not, as his earliest readers in this country fondly 
imagined, a fastidious and eclectic artist who distils 
the hard-won experience of five ascetic years into 
one lyric; he is, on the contrary, a writer of amaz- 
ing fecundity, who, when he edits a magazine, 
writes all but the whole of it himself, and from 
whom plays and songs, with their accompani- 
ment of music and dancing, flow as freely as 
articles, essays and reviews. The next is that Mr. 
Thompson wishes to write in such a way as to 
satisfy Indian and English readers at once, and, 
to do this, is obliged to ask them all to assume 
a sort of Anglo-Indian consciousness for which, 
it is to be feared, few will know where to find the 
ingredients. We ourselves, approaching his work 
inevitably from the English standpoint, are a lit- 
tle disturbed by his demands on our knowledge 
not so much of Bengali literature as of the con- 
ditions of criticism, the way in which literature 
is received in Bengal; and we arc also continu- 
ally perplexed and non-plusscd by comparisons 
and allusions which suggest that the Bengali reader, 
when he reads English, compares his poets with 
ours and consciously or unconsciously assesses 
their value by an English standard. Already, in 
the third paragraph of Mr. Thompson’s preface, 
we are told that Milton’s verses numbered less 
that 18,000 while Tagore’s have already exceeded 
100,000. Tagore, we learn later, has never stud- 
ied Milton or cared for him; but the names of 
the two poets arc so frequently coupled by Mr 
Thompson that we can only infer Tagore to be, 
for a certain coterie, the ‘’Milton of Bengal”. 

Whether such comparisons arc valuable or fruitful 
we gravely doubt. The charm of Tagore’s poems 
for their English readers has lain in his serene 
command of the medium of rhythmical prose in 
which he presented them, and in the religious se- 
renity of the mind which they revealed. With this, 
they had the singular attraction which began to 
lose its power when, with the appearance of nu- 
merous volumes, it was perceived that their differ- 
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cncc from other works was only less remarkable 
than their resemblance to one another. This mo- 
notony was the more prejudicial to them because 
of the tone of exalted spirituality in which they 
were cast. No taste is less exacting of change than 
English taste. Cabbage and boiled potatoes are 
acceptable provender to us at every season of the 
year: the same Jests delight us in our music-halls 
from geperation to generation. But the enjoyment 
of high poetry can never be automatic; for it de- 
mands our most concentrated attention, and the 
more we concentrate our attention, the more we 
discriminate in what is ofTered to it. As soon, there- 
fore, as Tagore was found to be conrtantly present- 
ing the same ideas in different, or not so very dif- 
ferent, garments, we concluded that when he seemed 
high above us it was perhaps merely that he was 
very far away. If he is to be brought nearer, as we 
hope he may be - Mr. Thompson’s study makes it 
clear that his reputation in this country is now as 
much below as it was once above his genuine merits 
- it will not, we think, be by inviting English read- 
ers to acquaint themselves with the bulk of his work, 
but by enabling them to relate the best of it to its 
background of experience and showing them wherein 
its quality consists. 


19 November, 1926 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

pl0c5(D) 

SIR RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE IN BULGARIA 

A Special delegation composed of Bulgarian writ- 
ers, literary men and journalists went to meet Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore at Zaribrod (a town in Jogo- 
Slav territory), and when he arrived at Sofia (says 
Reuter) he was warmly greeted by a large crowd in 
which students predominated. The crowd cheered 
wildly as the carriage,, which was a veritable gar- 
den of flowers, proceeded with difficulty to the hotel. 
Sir Rabindranath delivered the same lecture on 
“Contemporary Art” as he delivered at Belgrade. 
He was to leave on Wednesday morning for Bu- 
charest. 


20 November, 1926 

the INQUIRER 

p736(W) 

DR. TAGORE has recently visited Germany, where 
he gave lectures and readings from his poems in 
many of the important cities. His books are very 
popular in Germany and he has had large audi- 
ences. Dr. Tagore is now in Hungary, and will sail 
for India in December. 


20 November, 1926 

THE NATION AND THE ATHENAEUM 

p271(W) 

Section t THE WORLD OF BOOKS 

These two books gave me a viesire to get the 
taste of the lives of more ordinary men into my 
mouth. I had to read no fewer than four books 
before I found my mental digestion restored. They 
were “Demosthenes,” by Georges Clemenceau 
(Hodder Stoughton, 10s. 6d.); “Rabindranath 
Tagore,” by E. J. Thompson (Oxford University 
Press, lOs. 6d.); “Havelock Ellis,” by Isaac 
Goldberg ^Constable, 18x.); and “Skin for Skin,” 
by Llewelyn Powys (Cape, 9s.). What a differ- 
ence in a library dish is made by a few drops of 
intelligence and a pinch of salt of reality! Mr. 
Clemenceau writes abut a Greek orator, dead two 
thousand years ago, and his view of Demosthenc’s 
career, in 'umc important points, is open to criti- 
cism. But here we gel good hard facts; men them- 
selves, r.ot smiles and uniforms,; and plenty of 
salt. The result is that Demosthenes and Philip 
and AEschines and that fat-faced Isocrates are 
alive and Mr. Georges Clemenceau is alive and 
his book \z alive - and we ourselves are more 
alive when we turn the last page and open the 
first of Mr. E. J. Thompson. Mr. Thompson has 
written a serious book about Tagore, which re- 
quires serious reading. It is a life of the poet and 
a detailed criticism of his works. Mr. Thompson 
has wisely illustrated his criticism by frequent and 
lengthy quotations from Tagore s works. The 
reader has, in thi^f way, a complete apparatus for 
studying Tagore’s life, views, and artistic aciiicvc- 
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mcnt. In my own case, the efTccl, I must admit, 
is unfortunate. I have never been able to see any- 
thing in Tagore's poetry, and this complete sur- 
vey of it leaves me still blind and deaf to any 
merit which it may possess. There is not a single 
quotation in this book which does not seem to 
me second-rate and rather tiresome. But that may 
be due to prejudice or blindness, and at any rate 
the book is stiiT reading, and still further restored 
my appetite, and I turned to “Havelock Ellis** 
with alacrity. It is somewhat disappointing. Mr. 
Goldberg is an American, and not a good biog- 
rapher. He had a great opportunity, but he has 
half muddled it away. He could not do so alto- 
gether, because Mr. Havelock Ellis is such an in- 
teresting character and such a remarkable writer 
that no biography of him could be dull. The book 
also contains some unpublished poems, notes, &c. 


22 Noi embtr, 1926 

THE TIMES 

pl3c7(D) 

SecdoB: TELEGRAMS IN BRIEF 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore arrived in Bucharest from 
Sofia on Friday for a visit of two days. 


25 Not ember, 1926 

THE BRITISH WEEKLY 

p235(W) 

ARMISTICE DAY IN YUGOSLAVU 

With all due reverence and quiet dignity Armi- 
stice Day was celebrated in Belgrade, the capital 
of the new kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes - more tersely known as Yugoslavia. The 
service, which was conducted by Mr. P. H. Sit- 
ters, O.B.E., in the new Y.M.C.A. Hal in Bel- 
grade, was attended by H.B.M. Minister to the 
Court of King Alexander, and by practically the 


whole of the British colony. Bishop Nicolai, of 
Ochrida, the rev. Dr. Vclimirovitch, who preached 
in St. Paul's Cathedral during the war, led the 
meditations of the congregation up to the two 
minutes* silence, and he afterwards explained in 
delightfully picturesque and graphic English how 
irreligion, greed and sloth were subtle underly- 
ing causes of strife amid the nadons. Bishop Nicolai 
is the author of a well-known book in English 
called “The Agony of the Church**, and he is an 
Honorary Foreign Governor of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, which was also represented 
by Mr. J. W. Wiles, M.A., of Christ's College, 
Cambridge, the society’s secretary for South- 
Eastern Europe. On Monday and Tuesday, No- 
vember 15 and 16, the great Indian poet 
Rabindranath Tagore lectured in the large hall 
of the university to an audience of over three 
thousand. The poet spoke in English and was 
interpreted into Serbian with great literacy skill 
by Mr. Alexander Vidakovic, a Serbian graduate 
of Oxford University. 

J.W.W. 


26 Novembefy 1926 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

pi lc6(D) 

SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE IN ATHENS 

(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT) 

ATHENS, THURSDAY 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore arrived here this morn- 
ing, and leaves for India, by Alexandria, this evening. 
On his arrival he was warmly received by literary 
and dramatic coteries of the capital, who enter- 
tained him to luncheon. The Government has made 
him a Commander of the Order of the Redeemer. 
During the morning the poet visited the Acropolis, 
whicli he regarded with interest, but without ex- 
pressing any admirations. 
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26 Movmber, 1926 

the times 

pllc7(D) 

ScctioBi TELEGRAMS IN BRIEF 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore has arrived in Alexan- 
dria from Athens, and he will give lectures both in 
Cairo and Alexandria. 


16 December, 1926 

the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

p9c4(D) 

THE POETRY OF TAGORE 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE, 

POET AND DRAMATIST 

By Edward Thompaoii. Oxfordt The Univers ity 
press. Pp. xii. 327. 10s. 6d. net. 

Few poets have cvei enjoyed in their lifetime such a 
world-wide reputation as is Tagore’s, Yet his reputa- 
tion in the West is founded on but a fraction of his 
work. Abundance - is of the essence of his genius. 
European readers have been apt to think of him 
only as a singer of mystical ecstasies and a writer of 
symbolic dramas. But he is much more than this, 
and Mr. Thompson has done a good seivice in writing 
this book with its full account of Tagore’s many- 
sided activity. It must have been a difficult book to 
write. Merely to read the whole of the poet’s prodi- 
gious production in Bengali was no light task, and 
to deal with it in detail, sift and criticise, needed 
great skill in presentment. Mr. Thompson says he 
has excised much; he would perhaps have done better 
to excise still more, concentrating on what he con- 
ceives to be Tagore’s real successes, for the effect of 
the whole, with its analysis of such a multiplicity of 
volumes and its alternations of praise and blame, is 
a little lacking in firmness of outline. But it is a 
valuable record, and Mr. Thompson’s criticisms are 
shrewd and sane. He is anything but an indiscrimi- 
nate enthusiast; he condemns Tagore’s faults - his 


over-facility in rhetoric and ornament, his repeti- 
tions of himself - without compromise; nevertheless 
he retains his enthusiasm for his gieat qualities. 
Though he finds that there is much that is empty, 
and even false, in the poet’s work, he maintains that 
“there is an enormous body of beautiful work by 
Rabindranath, probably a larger body of really beau- 
tiful work than any other poet can show ’. Yet it is 
only very »‘arely that it “rises into the extremely small 
class of first-rate poetry”. Only those who, like Mr. 
Thompson, have Bengali can dispute or confirm these 
conclusions to any purpose. There aie many pages 
of translation in this volume, both into verse and 
prose; but if the images “come through” and though 
too often prettily decorative some of these are such 
as only a great poet could conceive - rhe magic of 
melody and the intimate felicities inevitably escape 
What Mr. Thompson does elfectually bring out is 
Tagore’s range. We know him in the mystic vein 
which belongs to his later work, but we have not 
realised his playfulness, his fierce satire and indigna- 
tion, the elements in his verse which correspond to 
the courageous and independent part played by the 
poet in his own country A valuable parr of Mr 
Thompson’s book is the chapter on Bengali poetry 
and Tagore’s predecessors. 

L.B. 


20 December, 1926 

THE TIMES 

pi lc7(D) 

Sir Rabii»nanath Tagore has arrived in Madras 
on his return from Europe. 

21 December, 1926 

THE TIMES 

pllc7(D) 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s return to Calcutta from 
his World lour was the occasion of a great recep- 
tion at Howrah Station yesterday. 

Exchange. 



1927 

12 February, 1927 

THE NEW STATESMAN 

p344(W) 

TAGORE 

Rabiodraaatli Tmgorci Poet and Drammtiet. By 
EDWARD THOMPSON. Oxford Unlvereity Press. 
10s. 6d. 

Six years ago Dr. Thompson published a short Life 
of Rabindranath Tagore, which was the first bio- 
graphical sketch written by a European with a knowl- 
edge of the whole body of the poet's work in Bengali. 
This later book is not an expansion of the first, but 
a wholly independent piece of work, accepted by 
the University of London as a doctorate thesis, al- 
though not written with that purpose in mind. Let 
it be said at once that it is a valuable and satisfying 
study, offering the only basis available to the West- 
ern reader for a general estimate of Tagore as a 
man of letters and an intellectual influence. 

It is, of course, a remarkable career and a re- 
markable influence here recorded. Tagore is the 
one modern Oriental writer who has conquered a 
world audience. But, although the list of his books 
in English contains nearly fifty titles, his reputation 
in Europe and America rests upon a small part 
only of his work, and Dr. Thompson has earned 
our particular thanks by bringing out the wide extent 
and variety of the territory, which no translator 
has so far entered. The profusion of Tagore's crea- 
tive gift is truly remarkable. He has been publish- 
ing since his teens - that is, for close upon half-a- 
century. He has adventured in all forms of verse, 
has written in prose upon nearly every subject, and 
been actively engaged in one social movement af- 
ter another. He has experienced brief periods of 
relative unfruitfulness, but as a rule his production 
has gone forward in a copious and effortless stream 
- so effordess indeed as occasionally to suggest doubts 
of its profundity and real value. He seems almost 
too articulate. 

At times Tagore’s ideas and public actions have 
made him the object of ferocious attacks from his 
fellow-countrymen; at times his intellectual mod- 


ernism has provoked alilce the conservative and the 
revolutionary elements in Bengal. But he has gone 
straight forward on his own lines, with a courage 
and self-assurance that few contemporaries have 
surpassed, and has ridden out every storm. 

His writing would appear to rest upon almost 
all levels of quality. His novels have been impor- 
tant as social criticism than as romance. His plays, 
though occasionally performed in the west, have 
no place on the Bengal stage His essays, written 
almost without cessation during his long literary 
life, have entered into the social culture of Bengal. 
His songs are a common possession of the people 
in north-eastern India. He has written nearly 1,500 
of them, and they are endlessly popular. In two 
months, as recently as 1922, he wrote fifty songs. 

Dr. Thompson has interesting things to say about 
Tagore’s relation to Western thought and to Chris- 
tianity, the limits of his knowledge of English poetry 
and its influence upon him, the lateness of develop- 
ment on certain sides, the growth of his fame out- 
side India. Throughout the book he translates freely, 
both rhymed and unrhymed verse. The renderings 
are obviously competent, and sometimes the verse is 
strikingly good. But, needless to say. Dr. Thompson 
has a very diflicult task in proving the greatness of 
a poet who has written originally in an Indian lan- 
guage known only to a very small number of Euro- 
peans, and it must remain true that the claim made 
on behalf of Tagore to a place among the world’s 
leading poets can be taken only on trust. As to the 
laig;eness of.his endowment, the fineness of his lyric 
power, and the impressiveness of his personality, there 
can be no doubts. 


3 March, 1927 

THE DUBUN EVENING HERALD 

p4c5(DE) 

SCANDALISING THE EAST 

•ii 

Rabindranath Tagore, India’s poet laureate, has de- 
clared that the depicting of night life, domestic re- 
lations, crime and undignified scenes in American 
films, in Western films, released throughout Asia 
and Africa arc “a libel on Western civilisation”, 
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and that the exaggerated scenes of Asiatic life pre- 
sented to Western audiences seem to him to be 
equally bad. That these misrepresentauons of West- 
ern life lead to a political as well as to a social 
depreciation of the white man in the eyes of 
Orientals is the reason for a protest addressed to 
the American Government against certain exam- 
ples of American producers. The protest is the 
result of agitation by British administrators in India 
and others who have an intimate knowledge of 
India and its peoples. 


15 April, 1927 

THE GLASGOW HERALD 

p7c3(D) 

Secdoni UTERATURE 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
India** Great Singer 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE: Poet and Drasnadat. 
By E. J. Tliompson* 10a. 6d. (Oisfordt Clarendon 
preaa.) 

Although he writes in a rather flowery way, and at 
too great a length, Mr. Thompson (who is Lecturer 
in Bengali at Oxford) gives us a picture of the mani- 
fold activities of the great Bengali poet as writer, 
politician, lecturer and schoolmaster that ought to 
dispel any notion that the author of “Giianjali” is 
one of Arnold's incficctivc angels, and that should 
reinstate the poet in his rightful place as a great 
world-figure. Known to Western readers almost solely 
by the religious poems in “Gitanjali” and by the 
philosophical essays on “Nationalism” and “Crea- 
tive Unity”, Tagore has been placed with Yeats and 
A. E. as the Indian equivalent of the Celtic mystic 
spirit; but that is not the complete Tagore. An in- 
terest in modern science and politics has been one 
of the strongest strands in his life, and in its trans- 
lations and comments upon hitherto untranslated 
philosophic and satirical poems would make it com- 
mendable. In poems like “Creation, Conservation 
and Destruction” Tagore weaves into a unity the 
myth of Brahma, Vishnu, Lakshmi and Siva with 


the cosmic conceptions of modern astronomy; and 
in the poem “Ahalya” an idea of modern science 
that rocks may have a .sort of consciousness - is 
used as the basis of the theme. These distinctly 
modern poems were mostly written some time prior 
to the “Gitanjali” period, and they have a vigour 
and variety of diction that the poems of the latter 
period do not posses. We find lines like this in the 
early poems 

“The lighting rips the clouds, it peeps and 
peers, 

Hurling through empty space its crooked 
spears 

Of sharpened laughter”. 

Mr. Thompson on various pages shows that he 
is sensitive to the spiritual impetus behind Tagore’s 
poetry - the force that makes the poet conceive of 
every particular creation of nature and man as 
being contained in the Divine; but he does not 
trace with sufficient clarity the evolution of this 
poetic vision of life from small beginnings in the 
poet’s early work to its perfect enunciation in the 
religious lyrics of the poet’s maturity, of which 
typical instances are - 

“In this silent incantation of the steadfast 
stars 

I salute Thee ’, 

and 

“Voiider arc Thy herds of sun and stars, 

Thy cows of Light, 

There Thou dost sit, playing thy flute, 

Pasturing them in the vast sky” 

On Tagore’s dealings in Indian politics and 
education Mr. Thompson may be taken as a safe 
guide. The former may be of fleeting influence 
and interest, but the latter bids fair to be a per- 
manent influence in the East, now that the unique 
school at Santinikcian has been raised to the sta- 
tus of a University. A knowledge of this side of 
Tagore’s life adds considerably to our understanding 
of modern Indian problems. But in the long run 
it is the poet that interests us the poet of the songs 
especially. Mr. Yeats has said of these songs in his 
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preface io”Giranjali” - As the generations pass, 
travellers will hum them on the highway and men 
rowing upon rivers”. Let us hope that the great 
Indian people will never become so Westernised 
as to forgo the heritage of great song that Tagore 
has given it and adopt in its place the raucous 
music-hall ditties of Europe and America. 


25 April, 1927 

THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 

p5c5(DE) 

SHAKESPEARE BANNED 

Berlin, Saturday 

It is announced that the Lithuanian Government 
has issued a decree forbidding the sale in Lithua- 
nia of the works of Shakespeare, Oscar Wilde and 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore. The reason given for this 
step is that the works in question are immoral and 
anti-social. 

Central News. 


10 August, 1927 

THE TIMES 

p9c7(D) 

Section: TELEGRAMS IN BRIEF 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore who is at present at Sin- 
gapore en route for the Far East, has accepted an 
invitation to deliver the Hibbert lectures in Eng- 
land in 1928. 


13 August, 1927 

THE TIMES 

pIlc7(D^ 

Section: TELEGRAMS IN BRIEF 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore, the Indian poet, who has 
been spending some days in Salzburg with his wife 


and daughter, on Saturday attended a performance 
of Schiller’s Rauber, at the festival plays in that city. 

16 August, 1927 

THE TIMES 

p9c7(D) 

Secdoni TELEGRAMS IN BRIEF 

Dr. Rabindranath Tagore was not, as was 
stated on Monday, at Salzburg on Saturday last. 
Ill-health prevented him from coming to Europe 
this year, and he is still in India. 


14 October, 1927 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY 

p289(\V) 

“MOTHER INDIA” 

Letter from Rabindranath Tagore. 

The foUotving Utter is fi^nt the pages of the 
Chester Guardian**: 

Sir, - May 1 appeal to your sense of justice and 
claim a place in your paper for this letter of mine 
which I am compelled to write in vindication of 
my position as a representative of India against a 
most unjustifiable attack? 

While travelling in this island of Bali I have just 
chanced upon a copy of the New Statesman of the 
16th July containing the review of a book of India 
written by a tourist from America. The reviewer, 
while supporting* with an unctuous virulence all the 
calumnies heaped upon our people by the author- 
ess, and while calling repeated attention to the 
common Hindu vice of untruthfulness even amongst 
the greatest of us, has made public a malicious 
piece of fabrication, not as one of the specimens 
picked up from a show-case of wholesale abuse 
displayed in this or some other book, but as a gra- 
tuitous information about the truth of which the 
writer tacitly insinuates his own personal testimony. 
It runs as thus: “The poet Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
expresses in print his conviction that marriage should 
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be consummated before puberty in order to avert 
the vagaries of female sexual desire”. 

We have become painfully familiar with delib- 
erate circulation of hideous lies in the West against 
enemy countries, but a similar propaganda against 
individuals, whose countrymen have obviously of- 
fended the writer by their political aspirations, has 
come to me as a surprise. If the people of the United 
States.had ever made themselves politically obnox- 
ious to England, it is imaginable how an English 
writer of this type would take a gloating delight in 
proving, with profuse helps from the news columns 
in the American journals, their criminal propensity 
and quote for his support their constant indulgence 
in vicarious enjoyment of crimes through cinema 
pictures. But would he, in the fiercest frenzy of his 
ihetoric running amok, dare make the monstrous 
accusation, let us say, against the late president Wilson 
for ever having expressed his pious conviction that 
the lynching of the Negroes was a mere necessity 
in superior civilisation for cultivating Christian vir- 
tues? Or would he venture to ascribe Professor Dewey 
the theory that centuries of witch-burning have de- 
veloped in the Western peoples the quick moral sen- 
sitiveness that help^ them in judging and condemn- 
ing others whom they do not know or understand 
or like and about whose culpability they are never 
in lack of conclusive evidence? But has it been made 
so easily possible in my case, such a deliberately 
untruthful irresponsibility in this writer, condoned 
by the editor, by the fact that the victim was no 
better than a British subject who by accident of his 
birth has happened to be a Hindu and not belong- 
ing to the Muslim community, which, according to 
the writer, is specially favoured by this people and 
our government? 

May I point out in this connection that selected 
documents of facts, generalised into an unqualified 
statement affecting a whole large population, may 
become in the hands of the tourist from across the 
sea a poison-tipped arrow of the most heinous form 
of untruth to which the British nation itself may 
afford a broadly easy target! It is a cunning lie 
against a community which the writer has used 
when he describes the Hindus as cow-dung c.*;^'rs. 
It is just as outrageous as to introduce Englishmen 
to those who knoW them imperfectly as addicted to 
die cocaine habit because cocaine is commonly used 
in their dentistry. In Hindu India only in rare cases 


ITALIAN EPISODE 

as exceedingly small quantity of cow-dung is used 
not as an ingredient in their meals but as a part of 
the performance of expiatory rites for some viola- 
tion of social convention. One who has no special 
intercut or pleasure in creating ill-feeling towards 
the European will, if he is honest, hcsiiate in de- 
scribing them, though seemingly with a greater Justice 
than in the other case, as eaters of live creatures or 
of rotten food, mentioning oyster «urI cheese for 
illustration. It is the subtlest method of falsehood, 
this placing of exaggerated emphasis upon insig- 
nificant details, giving to the exception the appear- 
ance of the lule. 

The instances of moral perversity when observed 
in alien surroundings naturally loom large to us, 
because the positive power of sanitation which works 
from within and the counteracting forces that keep 
up social balance are not evident to a stranger, 
especially to one who has the ciaving for an intem- 
perate luxury of moral indignation which very of- 
ten is the sign of the same morbid pathology seen 
from behind. When such a critic comes to the East 
not for truth but for the chuckling enjoyment of an 
exaggerated self-complacency and when he under- 
lines some social aberrations with his exultant red 
pencil glaringly emphasising them out of their con- 
text, he goads our own young critics to play the 
identical unholy game. They also, with the help of 
the numerous guide books supplied by unimpeach- 
able agency for the good of humanity, explore the 
dark recesses of Western society, the breeding grounds 
of nau.seous habits and moral filthiness some of 
which have a dangerous cover of a respectable 
exterior; they also select their choice specimens of 
rottCMi ess with the same pious zeal and sanctimo- 
nious pleasure as their foreign models have in 
be..mcaring the name of a whole nation with the 
mud from ditches that may represent an undoubted 
fact yet not the complete truth. 

And thus is generated the endless vicious circle 
of mutual recrimination and ever-accumulating mis- 
I'Ufirrstandings that are perilous for the peace of the 
world. Of course our young critic in the East is un- 
der a disauvantage. For the Western peoples have an 
enormously magnifying organ of a sound that goes 
deep and reaches far, either when they malign oth- 
ers or defend themselves against accusations which 
touch them to the quick; whereas our own mortified 
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critic struggles with his unaided lungs that can whis- 
per and sigh but not shout. But i^ it not known that 
our inarticulate emotions become highly inflamma- 
ble when crowded in the underground cellars of 
our mind, dark silent? The whole of the eastern 
continent is daily being helped in the storage of 
such explosives by the critics of the West who with 
a delicious sense of duty done are ever ready to 
give vent to their blind prejudices while tenderly 
nourishing a comfortable conscience that lulls them 
into forgetting that they also have their Western 
analogies in moral license only in different grabs 
made in their fashionable establishments or in their 
slums. However, let me strongly assure my English 
and other Western readers, that neither I nor my 
indignant Indian friends whom I have with me have 
ever had the least shadow of intimation of what 
has been described in this book and quoted with a 
grin of conviction by this writer as the usual prac- 
tice in the training of sexual extravagance. I hope 
such Western readers will understand my difliculty 
in giving an absolute denial to certain facts alleged, 
when they remember the occasional startling dis- 
closures in their own society in Europe and America, 
allowing to the unsusf>ecting public a sudden glimpse 
of systematic orgies of sexual abnormality in an en- 


vironment which is supposed not to represent “sub- 
human’* civilisation. 

The writer in the New Statesman has suggested 
for the good of the world that the people in India 
condemned by the tourist for malpractice should 
never be assisted by the benevolent British sol- 
diers safely to preserve their existence and con- 
tinue their race. He evidently chooses to ignore 
the fact that these people have maintained their 
life and culture without the help of the British 
soldiers for a longer series of centuries than his 
own people has. However that may be, 1 shrink 
from borrowing my wisdom from this source and 
make a similarly annihilating suggestion for his 
kind of writers who spread about the malignant 
contagion of race-hatred; because in spite of provo- 
cations we should have a patient faith in human 
nature for its unlimited capifeity for improvement: 
and let us hope to be rid of the lurking persist- 
ence of barbarism in Man, not through elimina- 
tion of the noxious elements by physical destruc- 
tion, but through the education of mind and a 
discipline of true culture - Yours, &c., 

RabindrmMthi Tagora. 
Moendoak, Bmli, Sapiambrnr 4. 



1928 

17 August, 1928 

the times 

pi lc6(D) 

According to the Soviet journal Pravda, invitations 
to the centenary celebrations of Tolstoy’s birthday 
will be issued by the Soviet and prominent men of 
letters. Among those mentioned arc Mr. G. Bernard 
Shaw, Dr. Rabindranath Tagore and Mr. Gandhi. 


29 November, 1928 

THE TIMES 

pl9c4(D) 

INDIAN NATIONAUSM. 

DR. R. TAGORE’S GRITIGISM. 

The communalism now so announced a feature of 
Indian life has evoked fiom Dr. Rabindranath Tagore 
a frank criticism of the Nationalist cult in India as 
expounded by its present-day advocates. 

In an article published by the Fauji Akbar, the 
journal for Indian soldiers, dated November 3, the 
poet declares that the real problem in India is not 
political, but social. Nationalism has for years been 
at the bottom of India’s troubles. She has never 
had a real sense of nationalism, being too vast in 
area and too diverse in races. She has laid all her 
emphasis on the law of heredity, ignoring the law 
of mutation. “Political freedom,’’ he writes, “will 
not give us freedom when our mind is not free.’’ 

“When we talk of Western nationality we forget 
that the nations there do not have that physical 
repulsion one for the other that we have between 
different castes. The social habit of mind which 
impels us to make the life of our fellow-beings a 
burden tc them where they differ from us, even in 


such a thing as their choice of food, is sure to persist 
in our political organization. How, then can we 
think that our task is to build a political miracle of 
freedom upon the quicksand of social slavery? 

The educated community of India has become 
insensible to her social needs. They arc taking the 
very immobility of our social structures as the sign 
of their perfection. Therefore, they think that all 
their energies need their only scope in the political 
field. It is like a man whose legs have become shriv- 
elled and useless trying to delude himself that these 
limbs have grown still because they have attained 
their ultimate perfection. We must recognize that it 
is providential that the West has come to India. It 
would be mischievous if the gifts we wish for were 
granted to us at once.” 


20 December, 1928 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

p7c3(D) 

S«ctioai BOOKS OF THE DAY 

THE “VISVA-BHARATI” - The October number 
of Tagore’s quarterly app>eals to all those who are 
concerned to bring the East and West closer together. 
There is another of Dr. Tagore’s letter from Java where 
he has been studying the modern Japanese culture, a 
most interesting offshoot from early Hinduism which 
has developed an appreciation for aesthetic values, 
while India reserves her homage for the ascetic. Three 
articles, two by Indians and one by a Europican, cn- 
deavou. o bring the philosophic and religious thought 
of the aiicient Ealst to bear upon the spiritual agony 
of the modern world. Mr. C. F. Andrews has an ar- 
ticle explaining that very Western saint John Wesley 
to the East. Lastly, in the quarteriy notes the poet 
himself once again pleads with his countrymen to 
distinguish between the power of science and the abuse 
of that power by greed. 
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1929 

6 Febnuay, 1929 

the times 

pl2c3(D) 

SIR R. TAGORE’S POEMS 

ACTION FOR INFRINGEMENT 
OF COPYRIGHT 

(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 

ALLAHABAD, FE. 5. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. have filed in the Dis- 
trict Judge’s Court in Allahabad a suit on behalf 
of Sir Rabindranath Tagore against the Educa- 
tional Book Depot in Allahabad and the local 
printer, alleging infringement of copyright of 
**Champa Flower” and of three other poems. The 
defendants reproduced these in a collection of 
verse which the Board of Intermediate and High 
School Education of the United Provinces set for 
one of their examinations. 

The defendants pledged that they judged from 
other publications that cither there was no copy- 
right of the disputed poems or that in the inter- 
ests of poor students and of education Sir R. Tagore 
had tacitly acquiesced in their publication. Four 
poems were taken from difTercnt volumes of Sir 
R. Tagore’s works, and the defendants claimed 
privilege under the Indian Copyright Act, which 
permits the reproduction of not more than two 
passages from a literary work in any book intended 
for the use of students. 

The Judge fixed March 23 for the final hearing. 

Messrs. Macmillans also filed a suit against the 
same defendants for an alleged infringement of 
copyright of the late Professor Alfred Marshall’s 
“Principles of Economics,” the proceedings being 
taken on beh^f of Mrs. Marshall. The same de- 
fendants were concerned in the case of Tennyson’s 
“Crossing the Bar.” 


22 March, 1929 

THE TIMES 

pl5c3{D) 

INDIA AND CANADA 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 
AT VANCOUVER 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore is visiting Canada in re- 
sponse to an invitation to represent British India at 
the fourth triennial National Conference on Educa- 
tion, to be held at Vancouver from April 5 to 13. To- 
day Professor Rushbrook Williams, will embark in the 
Duchess of York at Southampton to represent at the 
Conference tlie Ruling Princes of India, on the nomi- 
nation of the Standing Commitiee of the Chamber 
of Princes. 

The initiative in this new departure was taken 
by the executive of the National Council of Educa- 
tion, Canada, whose secretary. Major Fred Ney, in- 
quired of the Viceroy if the Princes could be rep- 
resented, and was informed in reply that they would 
be happy to send a delegate. Mr. Rushbronk Williams 
will be back in London at the end of April. 

Mr. Aubrey Sytnonds, who is representing the 
Board of Education, will also sail on board the 
Duchess of York. The general topic of the Confer- 
ence is to be education and leisure. A day will be 
devoted to each of the following subjects:- Litera- 
ture, the cinema, music and drama, broadcasting, 
organized play, recreation and hobbies, and health 
in relation to leisure. 


6 Apni, >:^?9 

THE TIMES 

p9c4(D) 

EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 
AT VANCOUVER 
NINE COUNTRIES REPRESENTED 
(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT) 

VANCOUVER, APRIL 5 

The fourth triennial National Conference on Edu- 
cation opened at Victoria this morning, the 
Govcnor-Gcncral, Lord Willingdon, welcoming 
delegates included Sir Rabindranath Tagore (In- 
dia), Sir Aubrey Symonds (Secretary to the Board 
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of Education, Great Britain), Sir Charles Robertson 
(University of Birmingham), Sir Archibald Strong 
(Australia), Dr. Bruno Roselli (Italy), Comte Fleury 
(France), Dr. Mosbach (Germany), and Professor 
Matousek (Czechoslovakia). 

The Agenda covers a 10-day conference at Van- 
couver beginning on Monday Next with a debate on 
education and leisure. Discussions will follow on the 
influence exerted by literature, the cinema, music, the 
drama, wireless and organized recreation on contem- 
porary education especially in relation to Canada. 

24 Apni 1929 

THE EVENING NEWS 

p8c2(D) 

Section: OCCASIONAL NOTES 

That Indian poet whose name sounds like an exercise in 
lisping, Rabindranath Tagore, declined to land at San 
Fransisco because the oflicials asked liim the harmless 
routine questions as to whether he could read and write. 
He might have had the best of the joke by replying 
that he could write but could not read. But Rabindranath 
sulked instead, thus supporting people who say tliat to 
be rich in poetry you must be destitute in humour. 

29 ApnL, 1929 

THE TIMES 

pl3c2iD) 

SIR R. TAGORE’S POEMS 
ALLAHABAD COPYRIGHT ACTION. 
(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 

ALLAHABAD, APRIL 28. 

Counsel’s arguments have been concluded in the 
action brought by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. on 
behalf of’ Sir Rabindranath Tagore, against the pro- 
prietor of the Educational Book Depot at Allahabad 
and his printer, for alleged infringement of copy- 
right by the publication of certain of Sir R. Tagore s 
works in a collection of poems. 

Counsel for the plaintilT said that the defence ap- 
peared TO be that such stealing had become custom- 
ary. This was no defence, he added. The defendants’ 
book could not be regarded as bona fide publication 
for the use of students, as it was not prescribed by the 
education Board. The reproduction of the poems by 


the defendants had greatly affected the sale of the book 
“Poems from Tagore,” which was prescribed by the 
Education Board. Counsel for the defence said that 
no action had been taken until this year, although the 
poems were first reproduced in 1925, and it should 
therefore be considered that the plaintiff had made 
the defendants believe that he would not object to the 
reproduction of his poems in the interests of students. 

The district Judge of Allahabad, who is hearing 
the case, reserved judgment pending the reply of 
plaintiffs counsel regarding alleged defects in the 
power of attorney under which Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore had authorised Messrs. Macmillan’s man- 
ager to take proceedings. 

3 June, 1929 

THE TIMES 

pl5c2(D) 

INDIAN COPYRIGHT CASE 
(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT) 

ALLAHABAD, JUNE 2 

The district judge in Allahabad was found the edu- 
cational Book depot and the printer to the National 
Press of Allahabad guilty of infringing the copyright 
of Sir Rabindranath Tagore in certain poems by 
reproducing them in a book - “Intermediate Poems 
for Detailed Study, 1925” and has restrained the 
defendants from publishing or selling any book con- 
taining these poems and ordering delivery to the 
Court of any book published by the defendants con- 
taining the -poems. The defendants were also or- 
dered to pay the plaintiff 400 rupees (£30) damages 
and his costs. 

30 December, 1929 

THE TIMES 

p8c4(D) 

SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S FILM 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore has written the scenario 
for a filpi to be made at his residence, Santi Nikctan, 
Bolpur, Bengal. He will play the leading part in 
this film version of his latest drama, entitled Tapati. 
It will be produced by British Dominion films Lim- 
ited, and will be ready early in the New Year. 



1930 

14 March, 1930 

the BIRMINGHAM POST 

pl5cl(D) 

Scctioai LONDON LETTERS FOR WOMEN 
Conditions In India 

The current issue of “The International women’s 
News” has a good descriptive article written by an 
Englishman who had toured from Lahore to Co- 
lombo lecturing to educated Indian audiences of eleven 
different religions. His generalisations upon the sta- 
tus of the Indian peasant classes and the conditions 
under which the women and children live make sad 
reading, and much of what he says is in corrobora- 
tion of Miss Mayo’s much-discussed book. Although 
the Government has sanctioned the remarriage of 
widows, only about 300 have taken advantage of 
the new conditions, probably owing to religious or 
social scruple. But the writer describes some delight- 
ful experiences while lecturing to some women’s col- 
leges, and mentions Rabindranath Tagore’s co-edu- 
cational college at Santiniketan where “there was a 
crowd of girls as free and bright as girls at Newnham, 
having the life they deserved, many beautiful and 
some remarkably so.” There is, apparently, a small 
class in India of entirely emancipated ladies, and 
the writers recalls a dinner with the Moslem finance 
Minister at Hyderabad, at which the hostess took 
her place at the head of the table, after the Euro- 
pean fashion. Young women Parscoan are emanci- 
pated and well educated, as are the ladies of Bhopal, 
the Moslem State so long ruled by the marvellous 
old figure of the Begum. 


27 March, 1930 

THE TIMES 

pl3c7(D) 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore arrived at MARSEILLES 
yesterday from India. After a stay at Cape Martin 
and visits to Italy and Paris he will go on to London. 


79 May, 1930 

OXFORD MAIL 

p4r6-7 (DE) 

Section : Oxford Diary 
Tagore’s Vieit 

THE famous Indian poet, Rabindranath Tagore, 
delivered to-day the first of his Hibbert lectures at 
Manchester College, Oxford, on “The Religion of 
Man.” 

Tagore accepted the invitation of Dr. Jacks to be 
this year’s Hibbert lecturer sometimes ago, but the 
visit was postponed owing to the poet’s illness. From 
this he has now, happily, completely recovered. 

There will be three lectures, and, in addition 
Tagore will preach in Manchester College Chapel 
on Sunday week. 

During the last few days he has been staying 
at the Woodbroke Settlement of the Society of Fnencls 
near Birmingham. 

In Paris 

Tagore has many friends in Paris, and a few days 
ago he was entertained to a luncheon at which 
numerous literary celebrities were present. 

It happened to be his 69th birthday 
He gave a short address in English, “in a sweet 
low voice,” says a Paris commentator, “which has 
all the freshness of youth.” 


20 May, 1930 

OXFORD MAIL 

p3c4 and also p4c6 (DE) 

THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION 

Rabindranath Tagore’s Oxford Lecture 

“Life story of evolution must always find further 
obstacles to conquest in order to carry on the ad- 
venture,” said Sir Rabindranath Tagore, deliveiing 
the first Hibbert lectures for 1930 in the Arlosh 
Hall, Oxford, yesterday. “A satisfactory ronclusion 
would mean the end of all things.” 
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Speaking on the subject on “1 he Religion of 
Man,’’ Mr. Tagore referred to the evolution of life 
on earth and its culmination is mankind. In the 
beginning, he said, there was a vast desert, “the 
thrones of the gigantic inert,” which knew nothing 
and could not realise itself 

Life, emerging first upon the earth as a simple 
cell, by its power of adaptation showed itself supe- 
rior to mere size, it showed the value, not the mere 
volume of existance. 

By the binding together of numerous cells, a 
larger unit was created, which w’as more than a 
mere aggregation possessing qualities of its own. 
Nature, however, still attempted the solution in huge 
bulks of bone and muscle, in the aim of safety and 
increased power. Animals became vulnerable through 
mere size. The natural rhythms of life were bro- 
ken. 

Subtle Perfection 

riie appearance of man turned the course of evo- 
lution from physical aggrandisement to a subtler 
perfection. Man’s mind became the sovereign of 
his body and of matter; he was no longer a ipcrc 
tool of instinct. 

The evolution of his limbs was carried on out- 
side his body in the machinery which he invented. 
Ii was not necessary for him to spend 1,000,000 
years evolving a telescope as a part of his body, nor 
to carry it with him permanently. 

As a result, his progress became unlimited, even 
though at limes the evolution of these external limbs 
was rapid to allow his mind to adapt itself imme- 
diately to their use 

Just as, from a multiple of cells a new unity was 
formed in the shape of the animal body, so from 
the relatioship of men's minds was born an immor- 
tal and single humanity, in the ideal of which they 
realised the eternal. Of this unity the conscious- 
ness was spiritual, and man’s effort to be true to it 
was religion. 

[from p4c6] 

Section: Oxford Dtxry 

By filling up the gangways with chairs and allow- 
ing the audience to appropriate the major part of 


the platform, the Manchester College authorities 
enabled a very large audience to hear Dr. Tagore’s 
first lecture in the Arlosh Hall yesterday afternoon. 

As might have been expected, Indian under- 
graduates were a conspicuous element in the crowd. 

As the lecturer, with Dr. Jacks, entered the hall 
from behind the platform, the venerable figure - 
the mass of white hair and sweeping beard, the 
dark, deep-shunken shining eyes, the black robe 
with white facings - drew the whole audience, with 
an irresistible magnetic force, to its feet. 

But there was no applause, and Dr. Tagore re- 
mained absolutely impassive before the silent trib- 
ute. 

An Eastern Seer 

As he sat down in the carved, scarlet-leather chair, 
he looked the Eastern seer of pictorial tradition. 

One felt that there was no touch of exaggera- 
tion in Dr. Jackson’s hailing of him as “a poet, 
dreamer and prophet who had blotted the distance 
between East and West. 

Eloquence and Wbimsicality 

Dr. Tagore spoke for about an hour. His English 
is most fluent, his modulation of his voice singu- 
larly beautiful in its flawless rise and fall. 

In the whole lecture he had only stumbled one r 
- and that was over the word hippopotamus! 

What perhaps surprised the audience was thr 
Western whimsicality and selfishness of spirit which 
Dr. Tagore imposed on his own philosophy. 

The crowded hall contained members of almost 
every Christian denomination in Oxford. Many In- 
dians had come, up to Oxford from London spe- 
cially for the occasion. 

20 May, 1930 

THE TIMES 

pl8c3(D) 

DR. RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
ON RELIGION 

The Indian poet, DR. RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE, gave the first of his Hibberi lectures on 
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“The Religion of Man” a( the Arlosh Hall, Man- 
chester College, Oxford, last night. In the course 
of it he said that in the ideal of humanity man 
realized the eternal in his life and the boundless in 
his love. The consciousness of this unity was spir- 
itual, and man’s effort to be true to it was his re- 
ligion. The spirit of love, which dwelt in the heart 
of humanity, emancipated the consciousness of the 
individual man from the illusory bond of the sepa- 
rateness of the individual self, bringing it into a 
new world of human unity and fellowship. This 
spirit was the only bond of unity which could lead 
us to the final truth of the universe. 


22 May, 1930 

OXFORD MAIL 

p3c5(DE) 

MAN - THE ETERNAL REBEL 

Sir Rabittdranmtli Tagore ia Oxford 

“I dare not to claim to be a philosopher, even with 
the precarious help of misinformation,” said Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore in the second of his Hibbcrt 
I.ectures on “The Religion of Man*” to a crowded 
audience at Manchester College, Oxford yesterday. 

“The food I have taken, the dress I wear, the 
house in which I live, represent a tremendous knowl- 
edge of practice and organisation which I probably 
lack. 

“Now if a blackbird did not know how to col- 
lect its food, and build its nest, but specialised in 
singing, its fellows would certainly allow it to per- 
ish. 

“This is evidence of the difference between man 
and the beasts.” 

Carried from the Physical 

“The ti'uth of the ideal is much more real to us 
than the truth of the material world, or of the iso- 
lated self. It is reached through freedom, which 
carries us from the realm of the physical to the 
realm of value. 

“Men’s upright position is a symbol. He asserted 
his freedom against the established rule of nature 
at the beginning of evolution. He has insisted on 
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carrying amendments to any evolution proposed 
by providences. 

Man’s hands have been emancipated, and of 
all his limbs they have attained the highest dignity. 
The will which creates in them its best vehicle. 

Past Civilisations 

“Freedom is for expressing the infinite. I his im- 
plies a history of constant regenerations, a series of 
fresh beginnings. Man has a responsibility to out- 
live his life, to create himself and his surroundings, 
making them worthy of eternity. 

Past civilisations are like several mountain peaks, 
with different altitudes and different temperatures, 
but all belonging to the same chain So, too, we all 
belong to one unity, fiom which our greai-souled 
men have direct inspiration. 

“Man is not happy or contented as the animals 
arc. His happiness depends on the tiuth of the an- 
swer he gives to the question, ‘What :\ni 1?" and 
the paradox consists of man’s attempt to prove he 
is not what he is, but something greater” 


23 A/ay, 1930 

THE FRIEND 

p456-457(\V) 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE AT 
WOODBROOKE 

1 

TO THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 

THE famous Indian poet, Rabindranath lagore, 
arrived at Woodbrooke yesterday, having come al- 
most directly from Paris, where by the kindne.s of 
some of his friends, an extremely successful exhibi- 
tion has just been held, at a well-known gallei^, of 
the sketches to which he has been giving more and 
more of his rime during the past two years. 

A litdc group of Woodbrookers was gathered at 
New Street station to welcome our distinguished 
guest; and it was a memorable sight to see his striking 
and venerable figure, clothed in a long flowing brown 
garment, like a Franciscan habit, framed in the 
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railway-carriage door. The poet's great stature, his 
long white beard, and his clear olive-tinted com- 
plexion, make him a joy behold. With him came 
his private scciTiaiy Arian Williams, an Indian Chris- 
tian, who for some time was a travelling secretary 
of the Student Christian Movement in this coun- 
try, and was last in Birmingham as a delegate to 
the Copec Conference. 

Immediately after the poet’s taxi arrived at 
Woodbrooke, students and staff gathered in the 
("omrnon Room to welcome our guests. The Di- 
lector of Studies, Herbert G. Wood, told the poet 
how glad we were to have him amongst us, and 
how many are the links by which we have already 
felt ourselves to be bound in friendship with 
Santiniketan, the poet’s educational scfilemcm in 
Bengal. 

Rabindranath Tagore then spoke briefly, saying 
that he felt himself already to be at home amongst 
Friends: and concluding with a striking phrase, “Fame 
is for dead men; living men need love.” 

On being asked this morning to give a message 
to the Society of Friends, the poet message to the 
Society of Friends, the poet gave the following:- 

In our highly complex modern civilisation, me- 
chanical forces are organised with such efficiency 
that the materials produced grow far in advance of 
man's selective and assimilative capacity to simplify 
them into harmony with his nature and needs. Such 
an intemperate overgrowth of things, like the rank 
vegetation of the tropics, creates confinement for man. 
The nest is simple, it has an easy relationship with 
the sky. the cage is complex and costly, it is too 
arrogantly itself, excommunicating whatever lies 
outside. And modern man is busy building his cage, 
fast developing his parasitism on the monster thing, 
which he allows to envelop him on all sides. He is 
always occupied in adapting himself to its dead an- 
gulaiitics, limits himself to its limitations, and merely 
becomes a part of it. 

The poet attended our devotional meeting this 
morning; and towards the conclusion of the meet- 
ing, which had been held almost entirely in silence, 
spoke somewhat as follows: ‘T feel strongly this 
morning that the surest means of realising the deepest 
unity of man is this serenity of silence, when the 
dust subsides from our mental atmosphere and the 


air becomes translucent. I feel deeply thankful for 
these moments of peace which helps to make truth 
evident to our souls.” 

In a talk with some of us afterwards, the poet 
spoke of the comfort and strength which had come 
to him, when in New York, from attending a Friends’ 
meeting in that city: and emphasised his belief in 
the sacramental value of silence. 

Rabindranath Tagore is by far the greatest lit- 
erary figure in modern India. His vernacular writ- 
ings form in themselves the fullest manifestation 
and the finest fruit of the Bengali Literary Renais- 
sance. His English works have made him famous 
to the ends of the earth. He had received the Nobel 
Prize for Literature. He has disinterred and made 
living for to-day the spiritual message of some of 
the greatest of Indian saints and thinkers. He is a 
distinguished political philosopher; and the prophet 
of a new internationalism, to be based on world- 
wide spiritual culture. 

But to say all this of him is to express only a 
small part of this great Seer’s significance. He stands 
unshakably for Reconciliation between East and 
West; and in his loyalty to this cause he has sacri- 
ficed without compunction his popularity and po- 
sition of leadership amongst his own fellow-coun- 
trymen. He has founded the most interesting and 
important educational institution in present-day In- 
dia, the school at Santiniketan. From this as a start- 
ing-point he has developed the famous College of 
International Studies at the same place, where he 
and his colleagues are hammering out the guiding 
principles of the new synthesis between the incom- 
pa'tible too-often hostile cultures of East and West. 
In this College a work of first-class importance for 
the future of humanity is going steadily and quietly 
forward. 

More than all this Rabindranath Tagore has 
felt the aching need of his own peasant-neighbours, 
in their ignorance, poverty and sickness. He has of 
recent years developed in the neighbourhood of 
Santiniketan a great work for the improvement of 
agriculture, for the combating of malaria and other 
diseases, and for the improvement of conditions in 
the villages generally. 

He is one who by his work for reconciliation 
and of the lightening of the burdens of humanity 
stands in the front rank of the world’s great men. 
His message to our Society is a gesture of friend- 
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ship from India at a time when Indians find it very 
hard to be friendly towards Englishmen. It is a 
message to be received with respect and venera- 
tion, and to be pondered with attention. 

Woodhrookm, May 14th 

II 

ON May 14th, the Poet gave a reading from his 
works in the Woodbrooke Common Room, for the 
benefit of the Woodbrooke students and staff. At 
the beginning of the meeting he was presented with 
a bouquet of blue-bells and cowslips by the young- 
est child but one in the Woodbrooke circle (the 
youngest of all was born to our exchange-professor 
from Santiniketan, Amiya Chakravarti, on the very 
day of the Poet’s arrival). 

Before starting his reading, Rabindranath Tagore 
gave a brief account of the manner in which, dur- 
ing a time of ill-health and despondency, he began 
the translating of some of his songs from Bengali 
into English: and how at first he could scarcely 
bring himself to believe the assurances of his friends 
that they should be published. He then read us a 
considerable numbci of pieces from Gitanjali and 
The Crescent Moon. His voice, which is generally low 
and faint, gradually became strong and inspired, 
as the reading went forward; and he succeeded in 
bringing, to the minds of many of us, new mean- 
ings of beauty from what he read. Especially memo- 
rable was it to hear - and to see - him read those 
great words: “Our Master Himself has joyfully taken 
upon Him the bonds of creation: He is bound in 
our midst for ever.” To one at least of the Poet’s 
hearers those words have seemed the greatest that 
he has written, and one of the greatest religious 
utterances of all time. 

Rabindranath Tagore is a hard worker In spite 
of his great age, and his physical weakness, he rises 
at five, and does not retire till midnight. He is hard 
at work nearly all the day, at present most of his 
lime being occupied in giving the final touches to 
his Hibbcrt Lectures, to be delivered at Oxford. 

.During the afternoon of May 15th, the poet 
was taken in a car to see the bluebells at one oi 
two points in the forest of Arden. He afterwards 
had tea with Dr. Rcndel Harris. Before tea Mr. 
Halliday, of the Selly Oak Colleges, took several 
photographs of the two veterans side by side - it 
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was a sight very well worth photographing. At 8.30 
on the same moining Rabindranath Tagore had 
been present a.s the central figure in the terminal 
Woodbrooke group. 

On the evening of May 15th the Poet came up 
to the George Cadbury Hall (the central place of 
assembly of the Selly Oak Colleges), and spoke to a 
crowded meeting, from a chair on the platform. He 
first read a paper on “civilisation and progress." In 
the course of this he told us of a Mahsud village, m 
which some aviators of the Royal Air Force, who 
had been forced down during a bombing raid, were 
hospitably entertained by the ‘savage’ inhabitants 
whom they had come to kill. He also spoke of a 
motor journey which he has once taken to Calcutta 
from a point about one hundred miles noith of the 
city. T he party had frequent need of watei T his was 
given freely in the country villages, payment being 
refused, though the people were very poor, and w'atci 
was precious. But when Calcutta was leached, where 
the people were well off, although water was easy to 
obtain, and there were signs of ‘progress’ on every 
hand, payment was demanded. He spoke also of a 
child, who had played contentedly amongst its fel- 
lows with village toys; but when an expensive Eng- 
lish toy was given to it, that child thought itself pro- 
gressive, lost all its generous \oy in sharing its pos- 
sessions with others, and became stingy and covet- 
ous. He concluded with a striking comparison, modern 
civilisation being likened to a market-cart, heavily 
loaded, labouring creakingly onward ‘from things to 
nothing’, and leaving ugly ryots across the green 
plain as it goes forward. 

Hcic «^re a few saying from the Poet's conversa- 
tion or K I tures here ■ 

■‘There is a cruelty in translations, for it means 
dragging things fiom their true shelter into unaccus- 
tomed surroundings." 

“English consonants have a musical sound like 
pebbles over which a stream is running. 

“A mere movement is not valuable m itself " 

(To a friend who had come down from London 
for one day): “You have caught the hurrying spirit of 
the West. You will lose your soul. You must go back 
to India at once." 
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470 imagining TAGORE : 

“Rral freedom expresses ifs joy in obligations 
owed and paid (o others” 

•‘'T'he power to renounce is the power to cre- 
ate. ’’ 

“Our true life lies at a great depth within us. 
Oui restlessnesses and weaknesses are in reality 
merely stirrings of the surface. That is why we 
must daily retire in silence far into the quiet depths 
of OUI spirits, and experience the real life within 
us If we do this, our words and actions will come 
to be real also.” 

Woodbrooke, May ISth 1930. 

J.S.H. 


24 1930 

OXFORD MAIL 

p8c5(D£) 

GANDHI EXPLAINED BY TAGORE 
"His Long, Lingering Faith is Lost.** 
INTERDEPENDENCE 

Mr. Gandhi has lost his long, lingering faith 
in the governntent in spite of the fact that 
the present Viceroy is the best type of 
English gentleman - which means the best 
specimen of humanity. 

SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE, the Indian 
poet, made this statement on the Indian situation 
at the annual general meeting of the Society of 
Friends in London to-day. 

Personally, however, he observed, had very 
little loom in India's Government, which was a 
complicated machine, producing perfect results 
so long as the subject race meekly-behaved like 
dead material yielding to machine made law and 
ordei. 

Europe's quickening touch had gradually awak- 
ened the dormant life of India. But the expert in 
the Government engine-room was now indignant 
that the system no longer produced the old results. 


Gandhi had requested the expert to remember 
that he too was a man. 

"Her Lights were Dim 

"Your great people is not behind this fight. I 
have a firm faith in what is human in your nation, 
and the credit is yours for this very struggle that 
has been made possible to-day in India. 

"When the West came to our door, Asia was 
asleep. Her lights were dim and her voice mute. 

"We haven't seen the great in the West because 
we have failed to bring out the great that we have 
in us, and we delude ourselves into thinking that 
we can hide this deficiency behind borrowed feath- 
ers. 

"This is why we claim freedom, in order to find 
a real basis for interdependence. 

Misuse of Che Truth 

"The West has brought to Asia not only science, 
but an impious use of truth for the violent purpose 
of self-seeking, which converts it into a disruptive 
force. 

"It is producing a diseased mentality, a philoso- 
phy of survival, fit for a world of tigers. 

"To save ourselves from the anarchy of weak faith 
we must stand up to-day and judge the West. But 
we must guard against antipathy that produces blind- 
ness. 

"Yet it is difficult to acknowledge the best in 
Westernr civilisation when we arc humiliated. 

"Let us, the dreamers of the East and West, 
keep our faith firm in the life that creates, and not 
the machine that constructs, 

"I believe in the indviduals of the West for I 
can't afford to lose my faith in man. In the life of 
these individuals will be wedded East and West.” 
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the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

p7c4-6(D) 

TAGORE’S HIBBERT LECTURES 
Hi0 PcrsoMl Religioia* Experience 
THE BUDDHIST FAITH 
Sir Michael Sadler’a Tribute to the Indian Poet 

(From a Special Correspondent.) 

Oxford, MONDAY. 

Dr. Rabindranath Tagore's last Hibbcrt Lecture 
at Manchester College to-night was more crowded 
than ever in spite of the counter-attraction of Eights 
Week, and the burst of applause at the close lasted 
several minutes. Afterwards Sir Michael Sadler, 
Master of University College, expressed the deep- 
est gratitude of the audience. 

“We wish to express our joy’', he said, “that you 
were able to come to Oxford so iliat we might listen to 
the prefect cadence <>f your voice and feel the spell of 
youi presence. We wish to tell you that the spirit of the 
word that has fallen from you has united us together. 
We thank you that, like another poet, you have unlocJced 
your heart to us in personal reminiscence and have told 
us concerning your own religious experience. We shall 
never forget in Oxford the gift you have given us and 
the inspiration you have brought to us’'. 

The poet began by narrating certain intimate per- 
sonal experiences of his own early religious life. In this 
way he endeavoured to show his audience how our own 
inner religion may suddenly well up and give us sur- 
prises, unexpectedly appearing from the unknown realm 
of our personal consciousness. This personal experi- 
ence had convinced die poet that while supicrficially in 
our daily life we have to deal with the ever-changing 
phases of the individual sclt yet at the very same time 
in the depth of our being there is ever dwelling the 
eternal spirit of human unity, who is beyond our direct 
knowledge, but none the less intimately our very own. 

This spirit of humanity, which the poet had call‘ 1 
in his lectures the supreme man in us, very often con- 
tradicted the trivialities of our daily life. The arrange- 
ments we made for securing our personal exclusive- 
ness and narrow isolation were often upset. The walls 
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of individual habits and superficial conventions were 
broken down. This spirit of the supreme man in us 
works within us (said the poet) those events in hu- 
man history which are truly the self-expression of 
the universal mind. It invokes, even in the uprisings 
of supreme personal devotion and marvellous sacri- 
fice for the good of the whole. At its call men hasten 
to dedicate their life to the cause ol truth, which is 
also the cause of beauty. In spite of spiritual inert- 
ness and lack ol faith men become ready to under- 
take disinterested service on behalf of humanity. 

A Spiritual Experience 

In this connection, the poet stated that when he was 
eighteen years of age a remarkable spnitual experi- 
ence of this very kind had come to himself. It had 
left in his mmd a permanent message of supreme 
spiritual reality One day while he stood watching at 
early dawn the sun's fitful rays breaking through the 
trees in front of him he had suddenly felt as if some 
veil had been withdrawn from the face of nature 
and a univer sal meaning had been given to the com- 
plicated tangle of life. The invisible screen of com- 
monplace ideas had been removed in a moment, 
and the vision of one all-pervading beauty filled his 
inner consciousness witli supreme joy. There came 
to hrm an unlimited expansion of spiritual life m the 
superpersonal world of man. 

Immediately after this spiritual experience he had 
written a poem called “The Awakening of the Wa- 
terfall". In this poem he had desenbed how the 
walcrl'all, whose spirit had reriuuned dormant ihixiugh- 
out th#" winter m the icy enclosure of separateness, 
was suddenly touched by the warm rays of the sun 
in springtime, and had at last burst out into a flood 
of freedom It had found again its oiigii>al and ul- 
timate meaning in a unity wnih the sea. Dr. Tagore 
explained how the vision passed away, but the effect 
of it still remained in his own life, giving him an 
inner se»'sc of the unity of humanity which he could 
never fail to hold with all his heart. 

Songs of Bengal Villagers 

At a later period in his lecture the poet went on 
to mention the songs he had heard from wander- 
ing village singers belonging to a popular sect of 
Bengali called the Bauls These Bauls have no 
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images, temples, scriptures, or ceremonials. They 
declare in their songs the divinity of man, calling 
humanity the supreme man. They express for this 
supreme man an intense feeling of love and devotion. 

“This faith in ideal humanity coming from men 
who are villagers living a simple life in obscurity 
gives us/’ said Dr. Tagore, “a clue to the deep inner 
meaning of all religions. For it suggests to us that 
true religion never sets forward for our worship a 
god of mere cosmic force, but rather draws our 
homage toward a god of human personality. 

“The power that rules the starry universe has 
neither goodness nor badness in the rule of cosmic 
law. Such a power must always remain unknown 
and unrealised by the human mind, having no qual- 
ity that can bring it into kinship with ourselves. It is 
an infinity of power and extension, an abstract meta- 
physics of existence. With such a power we can have 
no mutual dealings. But on the other hand there is 
such a thing as profoundness of spiritual perfection; 
there is the infinite value of human personality which 
can only be reached by realising ourselves in its bosom, 
through love, through goodness and tnith, and through 
all that is eternally human." 

Boddliism mud the Ideal Man 

Tagore explained again in this lecture how Bud- 
dhism had been found v anting by many persons in 
the West because it appeared to have no mention of 
God in it. But the ideal man (whatever name may 
have been given to him) in whom we can find our- 
selves through love and human goodness has been 
most strongly emphasised in this Buddhist religion. 
Indeed it is evident that according to the Buddhist 
faith our own bondage comes through our sense of 
isolation from the ideal of humanity. Our freedom 
lies in our identification with humanity through the 
removal of the obstructing barrier of self. 

The author concluded his very deeply moving 
lecture by declaring that this vision of the supreme 
man is realised by our imagination, but it is not 
created by our imagination. More real than the 
individual man, the ideal man surpasses each of us 
in his permeating personality which is transcen- 
dental. The procession of his ideas following his 
great purpose ever moves across the path of ob- 
structing facts toward the perfected truth. We, the 
individuals, who have our place in humanity as a 


whole may or may not be in conscious harmony 
with its purpose as a whole. We may even put ob- 
stacles in the pathway of true human progress, bring- 
ing down our own doom upon ourselves. This if it 
ever happens to us is irreligion. But true religion is 
gained by us when we consciously co-Operate with 
the supreme man in us, and find our exceeding joy 
even through suffering and sacrifice on humanity’s 
behalf For through our own love for the ideal man 
we are made conscious of a great love that radiates 
from the Supreme Spirit Himself 

Tagore’s Personality 

No series of Hibbert lectures that has been deliv- 
ered in recent times has had such an enthusiastic 
welcome and such an over-flowing audience as those 
which have been given by Tagore. Though the subject 
was difficult to follow yet it was rendered luminous 
throughout by bright gleams of humour and re- 
markably lucid illustrations. Abov'* all, the person- 
ality of the poet as he spoke with the sunshine 
falling on his white head and lighting up his beau- 
tiful face made comparatively easy even his most 
difficult thoughts. Indeed they would have been often 
hard to understand if they had not been thus inter- 
preted by his living voice and glowing spirit. 

Oxford has rarely received such a gift from the 
East as she has received during these last ten days 
with the visit of Rabindranath Tagore, 

On Sunday, when Dr. Tagore preached atMan- 
chester College Chapel, the congregation was so 
great that many had to remain standing around 
the walls and others found seats on the steps lead- 
ing to the pulpit. 


27 A/ay, 1930 

OXFORD MAIL 

p4c3-& and also p6c3-4 (DE) 

THE WORK OF RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE 

WHY HE REJECTED HIS KNIGHTHOOD 

RABINDRANATH 1 AGORE, when his age was 
much less advanced than it is at present, had 
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already won for himself a world-wide reputation 
as poet, thinker and educationist. He is regarded 
as a sage in his own country, and his wide knowl- 
edge of European cultures and civilisations will 
entitle him to the same respect in the West as he 
is given in the East. 

Yet he cannot be considered as a cosmopoli- 
tan character. He comes to us with no synthesis 
of Eastern idealism and Western empiricism (I 
use the words as widely and as loosely as may be 
allowed to me.) His mind is Oriental through 
and through. He has nothing to teach us, except 
what we do not know. 

It is convenient nowadays to forget Tagore’s pro- 
test against England and Europe during the war. 
He then asked to be deprived of his knighthood, 
and when informed that a knighthood, once given 
was given for good, he refused himself to use the 
title “Sir” with which the British Government had 
presented him. He was not the only one of his race 
who was offended at the sight of Europe in arm 
against herself. 

And though his famous school in India may 
seem like a new Athenian Lyceum, where scholars 
go in the shade of great trees, peripatetic; or like a 
new type of German school; nevertheless there is 
still more of the East than of the West in Tagore’s 
education. For the primary concern of Western edu- 
cation is still the three R’s, brass tacks; whereas 
Tagore will always be concerned first with truth, 
and then with facts afterwards. 

His poetry has been translated in nearly every 
European language. Yet how alien it is. Yeats wrote 
a preface to one of Tagore’s books, and says in it 
that he found himself entering a quite new world 
as he read Tagore’s poems while sitting on the top 
of the bus. What is a new world to Yeats, is a strange 
world to most of us. 

Not that Tagore’s verse is difficult or obscure. 
It is crystal clear; but it is written from another 
continent. In its abstraction, its constant use of 
earthly things as spiritual symbols, it is nearer to 
the poetry of Shelley than to that of any other 
VVestern writer. But Shelley is unpopular with our 
newer poets, and so is Tagore. For Tagore’s firu 
concern is with God, a God of whom the East 
has never for a moment lost sight. So there is a 
conviction in his approach, a spontaneity in his 
devotion. But for a long time now our own poets 


have been on a different road. We simply have 
not the nerve nowadays to write mystical verse, 
to start as a poem. 

“Thou an the sky, and thou art also 
the nest. 

O thou beautiful!” 

And so, although Tagore’s poetry has been popu- 
lar amongst some people for some time, and though 
the very essence of his English will always give his 
verse distinction, it would be safe to prophecy that 
his work will not be at all closely related to the 
English poetry of his day. His ways arc not our 
ways and never can be unless and until, as Count 
Keyserling prophesied might happen, the West goes 
over to the East, makes philosophy its religion and 
forget its last disreputable two thousand years. 

But if we cannot immitate, we can approve and 
admire. And then there is much to be admired in 
a poet, a musician, a teacher and a thinker. 

R, E. WARNER. 

[from p6c3-4] 

DR.TAGORE TELLS OXFORD SOME 
OF HIS EXPERIENCES 

When **The Screen of the Commonplnce 
wms Removed from All Things.” 

The third and final Hibbert lecture on “The Reli- 
gion of Man” was delivered yesterday at Manches- 
ter College, Oxford by Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, 
who nai rated various incidents in his life. 

He told of a “sudden spiritual outbrust like the 
welling-up of a subterranean stream,” and of his 
“intimacy of pervasive companionship with tropi- 
cal nature.” At the age of 18 he had a “sudden 
spring breeze of religious experience, a direct mes- 
sage of spiritual reality.” 

“This revealed an inner radiance of joy. The screen 
of the commponplace was removed from all things 
and all men, and their ultimate significance was in- 
tensified in my mind, which is the definition of beauty. 

“After four days the vision faded away. In the 
dark, the world once again put on the disguise of 
ordinary fact. 

“The religion of man is the infinite defined in 
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humanity. It comes close to me, and needs my love 
and co-operation. Love is the magic stone, which 
transmutes greed into sacrifice. " 

Infinite Perspective 

At this point, Di. Tagore quoted both from his 
own poems and from the wandering singers of Ben- 
gal. There is, he said, in the latter a striking origi- 
nality of sentiment and diction. 

“Man finds his religion,” he went on, “in the 
infinite perspective of human personality. He can 
iievei go beyond man. If this faith is to be blamed 
for being anthropomorphic, man must be blamed 
for being man, 

“The best definition of man is that of the poet, 
we are the music makers, we arc the dreamers of 
dream.” 

“To-day our needs have multiplied so furiously 
fast that we have lost our religion, our longing for 
the touch of the divine in man. Wc have torn in 
shreds on ideal humanity. 

Music and Motor horns 

“Music has a truth which cannot be analysed into 
fractions. This is the difference between music and 
the bellowing impertinence of a motor horn. 

“So man infinitely transcends the component 
parts of himself, just as love is more than the physi- 
cal plus the spiritual. It is not merely our primitive 
stomachs hungering for flesh. 

“Many are to-da/ committing arson in setting 
fire to the time-honoured altars of our worship. 
Our idols, if beautiful, are said to be made of mud. 
The whole creation is a gigantic dissent from this 
modern point of view. 

“ The function of civilisation is to keep alive faith 
in the reality of the divine vision.” 


30 May, 1930 

THE FRIEND 

p4 70-47 1(W) 

Perhaps the biggest and most difficult subject came 
before us on Saturday afternoon. The House was 
crowded long before rhe time for the opening, in 


view of the invitation to Rabindranath Tagore to 
attend and make a statement. Everybody felt some- 
thing of its significance, remembering the lowering 
darkness of the background in India, the other great 
Indian leader lying in prison, the personality of 
our visitor, the traditions of the Society and the 
duty that might lie before us. 

The Poet, dressed in along blue robe, quietly 
took his place beside the Clerk just as the ses- 
sion was about to open. He was accompanied 
by C. F. Andrews; and several India'ns were 
present. There was a very impressive and un- 
broken time of silence. Horace G. Alexander 
then introduced the subject of India, a most 
difficult task in the circumstances, wonderfully 
performed. He gave us a series of intimate 
glimpses into India and its problems and begged 
us to search our hearts in penitence for the clouds 
that have come to prevent the two peoples from 
coming into union of heart. 

What this gentle, beautiful and saintly figure 
had to say entered into the heart of the meeting 
with a sharp edge, for it was a cry from the heaii 
of India, a cry for release from the iron bands of 
a machine-like system of government that was 
fettering her soul and her body. The address, cour- 
teous in manner but very direct, levelled an ac- 
cusing finger at the Government of India, speak- 
ing of pride and power and self-aggrandisement 
so strongly in contrast with the Christian ^each- 
ing that the meek should inherit the earth, and 
speaking too of suffering and indignity and ex- 
ploitation. But it was not a destructive speech; its 
burden was an appeal to idealism, to generosity 
and to co-operation. While it spoke of loss of faith 
in the government, and the bureaucracy was de- 
clared to have no tradition of human sympathy 
and to be unable to understand; yet it was the 
machine of switches and handles and heels that 
was arraigned. To the people of England there 
was tribute for their having taught India the ideal 
of freedom, and an appeal to the west “to keep 
faith firm in the life that creates and not in the 
machine that construct” - and to join hands with 
the east in establishing a comradeship in which 
interests would never clash. For absolute independ- 
ence was impossible to any man. Interdependence 
was his nature and his highest goal. 
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Kahindranath Taoorf and Kfndfi 
W’ f* Hathday 


John S. Hoyland foll 9 wed with 
some words on his experience in 
India as a member of what was 
looked upon as an oppressive, ty- 
rannical and bullying race, and 
appealed to the Church to wipe away 
the satin of hatred. Ought wc not, 
he asked, to send a message to the 
Labour patty meeting on the 27ih, 
declaring that the Society believed 
that men and nations had the right 
to choose their own future? This 
suggestion immediately brought John 
W. Graham on to his feet to pro- 
test against putting the Society on 
the side of Gandhi and rebellion. 

He entered on a sharp criticism, in 
courteous terms of course, of 
Tagore’s address, denying that Eng- 
land was in India for the ignoble 
purpose of self-aggrandisement and 
pointing to her record of service. If 
the English left, there would be more 
slavery, not less, under a Brahminical 
tyranny. RcconcUi?non would be possible if Mr. 
Gandhi would call off the revolt and share in the 
Round Table Conference. 

A little later Rabindranath Tagore rose to leave 
and the whole meeting rose too to greet him. In a 
few further sentences he expressed quietly and with 
great charm his regret if his words had caused bit- 
terness. “You arc the true lovers of humanity,” he 
said, and appealed once again for the co-operation 
of the two peoples. With an Indian bow Tagore left 
the platform. 

The meeting was continued with some sense 
of difficulty for, mixed with knowledge of the 
gravity of the occasion, there was indignation 
and pain in it; for political allegiances were taking 
control instead of “guidance”. Then the discus- 
sion was suddenly torpedoed by the question 
whether Tagore’s address ought to have been 
printed in advance with the Service CounciTs 
name on it. It was, perhaps, a small point; but 
there seemed to be no alternative but to wit- 
draw the pamphlet from sale temporarily in or- 
der to get some words printed upon it disavow- 
ing responsibility. When that difficulty had been 
got out of the way the time was nearly gone; 


Fig. 44 TKm FHtnd, 30 May, 1930, p490-19I 

but Friends were evidently not satisfied. The 
Agenda Committee was therefore asked to find 
time for a continued discussion; and it was an- 
nounced later that the subject would be resumed 
on the Monday. 

One very happy feature of the Fagore session 
was the presence in the gallery duiing his address 
of a large party of young people, the ‘elev ens’ to 
‘fifteens’ of the Society. They had suspended the 
sitting of the ‘Junior Yearly Meeting,' in order to 
come ir lO hear the Poet. When he had finished 
they trooped out to resume business. As a matter 
of fa.'t, in addition to the usual children’s meet- 
ing, for the youngsters three full-dress Yearly 
Meetings have been held (“by adjournments”) al- 
most concurrently. There was on Saturday the 
Junior Yearly Meeting just referred to, with “The 
Meaning of friendship” as the piincipal item on 
its igr'uda. On Sunday Young Fiends, officially 
but not quite exclusively the “under thirties,” held 
two sessions in the Small Meeting-house. The 
third Yearly Meeting on the list is, of course, the 
effort of the ancient and public PTiends in the 
Large Meeting-house, not always as thrilling as 
the other two. 
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On Sunday afiernoon Young Friends’ agenda 
was almost completely changed by concern over 
the Tagore session of the previous day. Floor and 
gallery were full, and feeling had evidently been 
deeply stirred by what occurred after the Poet’s 
address. An admirably conducted meeting, which 
went far to reassure any who might have fell doubts 
about the future of the Society, wanted to de- 
clare itself expressively, but was restrained in true 
Quaker fashion. A committee was asked to draft 
a possible minute to the Yearly Meeting. After a 
tea interval C. F. Andrews spoke with great power, 
bringing a beautiful message from Rabindranath 
Tagore, saying that he welcomed and appreci- 
ated the deep sincerity and frankness of the Sat- 
urday meeting, and was deeply grateful for eve- 
rything that was said. C. F. Andrews went on to 
appeal so evidently from his heart for prayer “night 
and day” for “the great heroic figures’* in con- 
flict in India, and spoke so movingly of the Vice- 
roy, that the whole meeting was lifted on to an- 
other plane. There was some doubt whether the 
draft minute then brought in was adequate or 
indeed necessary; but, after discussion, and a little 
amendment, it was adopted and the meeting de- 
cided to ask for a Young Friend permission to 
speak to it in Yearly Meeting. 

[From p490-494] 

Rabin d ran mtli Tagore’s Visit to 
Yearly Meeting 

Thu ij no one sided strvxce, for it is one in which all the whiU 
we are receiving and Learning from others, as we travel together 
abng the Way, and seek not only to teach the truth we have 
learned, but to learn more of the truth, endeavouring to follow the 
Master, and to remove the barriers of wrong in individual, social 
and racial relationships that keep us from Him, and from each 
other. We have to discover the possibilities of friendship, to be 
friends, to make friends in the name of the great friend of Man. 

From Raport of Friends^ Smrvice Council, 

SEVENTH-DAY AFTERNOON 

About twelve hundred friends gathered in the af- 
ternoon, and Rabindranath Tagore, with C. F. An- 
drews, came in at the commencement, and joined 
in the deep silence which many no doubt felt them- 
selves linked up with the great masses in India. 

The CLERK expressed our pleasure that our 


friend Rabindranath Tagore had felt able to accept 
the invitation to be with us, and said that he would 
feel in the silence that we were greeting him in our 
hearts and coming together in the desire for the 
good of the world which bound all earnest souls 
together, and that he would feel free to say to us 
that which was in his heart; but that we would first 
listen to Horace Alexander, and later some of the 
children and young people in our schools would be 
coming in to listen to our guest as well. 

We were also reminded that when our session 
was over, our “Junior Yearly Meeting” would still 
be sitting in the Small Meeting-house. 

HORACE G. ALEXANDER said he wanted to 
look at India especially from the point of view of 
Friends. The first picture that came to his mind 
was of a little town and village set between the 
jungle and the sacred Nerbudda River in the cen- 
tral provinces of India, where for nearly two gen- 
erations Friends from this country had given their 
lives in service and in love. He hoped we should 
never forget that work to which we had set our 
hands. In a quiet litdc cemetery the names of Friends 
were recorded who had died in the prime of life. 
Their devoted work was not lost. Travelling fur- 
ther, you came to the little village on the edge of 
the jungle, where the children are delighted to explain 
the work they arc doing. You could go to the Girl’s 
high School at Sohagpur and watch those girls who 
were learning to become clear-sighted, brave mothers 
of the India that was to be. There was the hor.piial 
at Iiarsi and many other things. Two other places 
in India meant much to us to-day. First we turned 
to Santiniketan personified there that afternoon, of 
which he would only say that when he first went 
there he fell at once he was in a place where the 
whole community was guided and inspired by a 
belief in the essential or potential goodness of man, 
or, perhaps, a belief in the divine that was in every 
man. We rejoiced to think that our fellow member 
of the Society of Friends, J. Nalin Ganguli, had 
done such fine work to-day under the leadership of 
Rabindranath Tagore. On the other side of India 
from Bengal to Karachi, looking across to the chim- 
neys of the mills at Allahabad, the spirit of the 
East and the spirit of the West almost clashing 
together, he thought of Mahatma Gandhi working 
in utter humility and simplicity and of his devoted 
followers whom he had had the privilege to meet, 
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many of them young nieji who had come forward 
to follow him. He thought more especially of his 
own friend Reginald Reynolds, who had thrown 
himself into the work of reconciliation. But a shadow 
had come over him as one realised how the storm 
had arisen, how feelings of hatred and bitterness 
were taking possession of men’s hearts. He said to 
himself and to the Society of friends that after- 
noon: “Have we done what we ought to have done 
to prevent the gathering of that cloud of darkness 
and hatred and suspicion?” If we had, as he felt we 
had, failed somehow in our duty, could we rise 
more faithfully to that duty to-day? He referred to 
the Indian students at the Gower Street Hostel by 
whom he was always received with affection and 
kindness. The more he saw them the more he re- 
alised that his friendship with them was nothing 
compared with the good things he brought away. 
He realised his shortcomings when he mixed with 
them, and he thought these shortcomings were typical 
of English people. There was the pride of race and 
world success. We must go back to the words of 
that great human which was the great favourite of 
Mahatma Gandhi and which must surely be a sol- 
ace to him in these days of imprisonment at Poona. 

“Forbid it Lord that I should boast 

Save ill the Cross of Christ my Lord” 

Could we that day search our hearts as Friends, 
then look into the hearts of our fellow-country- 
men, and perhaps send out a message calling them 
to repentance at the foot of the Cross of (Christ? If 
only some word of ours could bring any such sense 
of national humiliation he believed the clouds of 
bitterness which seemed spread over the world to- 
day would be dispersed. 

The CLERK read the Minute regarding the 
visit of Rabindranath Tagore. 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE said: My friends, 
accept my full gratitude for the welcome you have 
ollered to me and for asking me to talk to you 
about a subject which I have in my heart and which 
is of serious importance to-day. It needs intelligent 
deliberation, without any feeling of giving pain, ana 
I have written something specially for this occasion 
in order to try to c.onvey my message. I find it 
paintully difficult to do my duty, for we want con- 
ciliation between two peoples who for over a cen- 


tury have had a close connection and yet arc sepa- 
rated by moral distances more difficult of overcoming 
than mountain or sea. The inevitable has happened. 
India is being ruled by a machine, and there exists 
the dark chasm of aloofness instead of the living 
touch of sympathy, and there is a disease in our 
political conditions, which can only be cured by a 
generous co-operation horn both sides and a union 
of minds which know how to make proper allow- 
ances for weakness in human nature, and at the 
same time may keep faith in human nature. 

Our task is every day growing harder, for the 
situation is left in the hands of politicians who 
represent the machine of organisation My appeal 
to-day is to the noble idealism which made your 
own history glorious in your own land and which 
can extend its glory to an rdien country Once 
Asia, in her spiingimie of exuberant life offered 
the world her spiritual ideas, and to-day Europe 
in the great illumination of hei intellect has bi ought 
forward her science and hei spirit of service; but 
unfortunately she has not come to Asia to reveal 
the generosity of her civilisation, but has come 
with a hard hand, using the truth itself for an 
ignoble purpose of self-aggrandisement In oidei 
to awaken her to hei own great sense of lespon- 
sibility, .Asia must refuse to yield to slavery and to 
the ambitious belief that humanity can ever suc- 
ceed with only the help of science The meek shall 
inherit the eaith, and let India, whose suffering is 
very great, also make this true. It is India's great 
responsibility to the world to win in this fight a 
moral victory, and to tuin all hurts and indigni- 
ties s'rio'' “red upon her by physical might, into a 
majestic evelation of human souls as opposed lo 
the machine; If only our relationships could be 
mutually set right. Mahatma Gandhi last year 
accepted the declaration to apply independence 
to India, and on account of that the path of mutual 
understanding had been hopelessly closed ic him. 
This had happened in spite of the fact that our 
present Viceroy was the best type of English gen- 
tleman, which, according to me, means the best 
statesman of humanity 1 do not fully know what 
were the reasons for this scepticism, for he had a 
great admiration for Lord Irwin. Fundamental 
changes are necessary to restore the centre of gravity. 
The economists who drive the complicated ma- 
chine in India have had long training in power. 
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but they have no tradition in human sympathy which 
is superficial in a workshop! T hey have no under- 
standing of India; if they had, it would simplify the 
task. The people who are morally re.sponsible for 
this standardised rule, live acioss a fai-away sea, 
and there is a murmuring silence brooding over a 
vast country; a peace which is uncreative, but the 
life of India is awakening. Machine manufacture for 
over a century gives a blind sense of elViciency. 
Mahatma Gandhi tried to irquest the expert not to 
identify himself completely with the machine, but to 
remember that he is a man; for the sake of his human 
dignity he must not offei a stone to other men who 
are famishing for bread. There aie thousands in my 
couniiy who at this veiy moment are suffering with- 
out any chance of rediess, even those who do not 
desei've it, foi the machine government lets loose its 
fury of wholesale suspicion It is a desperate struggle 
and man defeats the machine not always by liis success, 
but by his sufferings. I deliberately use the word 
machine, foi it is not youi gieat people who are 
behind this; I have a fiim faith in what is human in 
youi nation flie coinage whuh has been aroused 
in our countiy, and the sufleiing, carries with it an 
unconscious admnation foi yom own people in its 
very challenge. It is a moral challenge being sure of 
a moral response, when our claim is made to you by 
our sufl'eiiiigs I dare ask you to comiadict me when 
I say that such sufTerings .lave won your admiration, 
and you secretly feel small because of what vou al- 
low to be perpetrated upon a people who are no 
match for you in returning your insults You cannot 
belie your real nature and all that has made you 
great. Gandhi asked you to take the othei side and 
to gain the greatest of all human rights freedom 
and to free yourselves from the one-sided relation- 
ship of exploitation which is causing degeneration 
in our people without your knowing it. 

I have been asked by some of you whether we 
must have independence. Interdependence is in the 
nature of man and is his highest goal. All that is 
best has been achieved by mutual exchange of minds 
and resources among peoples who are far apart. 
I'his spirit must come over men’s politics, which, 
for want of it, are poisoned with envy and hatred. 
I ask that the best minds of the East and West join 
hands and establish truly a comradeship of inter- 
dependence between England and India in which 
interests may never clash and in which they may 


gain an abiding strength of life through a spirit of 
mutual semcc without having to bear the perpetual 
burden of slavery on one side and disease respon- 
sibility on the other, both of which are demoralis- 
ing. Nothing could have been more unfortunate in 
the history of man than this. For all meetings of 
men should reveal some great truth worthy of a 
permanent memorial. At the moment when the West 
came to our door, the whole of Asia was as if a 
darkness had come over her life. Her lights were 
dim, her voice mute, she had stored up her treasure; 
no longer growing, she had her wisdom shut in her 
books. She was not producing fresh forms of beauty 
of moving onward. She was not ready to receive the 
West in all her majesty of soul. 

To remain in the fullness of our manifestation 
is our duty, not only for ourselves, but for others. 
We have not seen the greatness in the West be- 
cause we have failed to bring out the greatness in 
ourselves. Wc have deluded ourselves. We must find 
a real basis for inter expression that wc find in the 
lives of the best individuals in Western countries is 
their love of humanity, their spirit working through 
their character, their indomitable will leaguing them 
together for human welfare. In their individuals 
this is revealed in loyalty to the cause of truth and 
many of them arc willing to suffer martyrdom, often 
standing heroically alone against some fury of their 
own national insanity. Wc want a fullness of intel- 
ligent serve, to grow, which will ignore geographi- 
cal limitations. Science is truth and therefore wel- 
come, but it must not be governed by the spirit of 
self-seeking, for then it produces a diseased men- 
tality. Doctors know that infusion of animal blood 
into human veins does not give vigour to men, but 
produces death, and the intrusion of the animal 
into humanity will never make for its survival. 

Faith in man is weakening, even in the East, 
and we must guard against antipathy that produces 
blindness and must not hinder ourselves from re- 
ceiving truth. Until we fully accept truth in a right 
spirit, we shall never even discover what is truth in 
our own civilisation nor make it generously fruitful 
by offerhig it to the world. It is difiiculi for us to 
acknowledge the best in the Western civilisation 
and accept it when wc are humiliated, and this has 
been the reason why the West has not yet found 
our heart. There will be a new federation of minds 
in the day of enlightenment. 
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I ask you once again my friends to let us, the 
dreamers of the East and West, keep our faith him 
in the Life that creates and not in the machine that 
constructs, in the power that hides its force and blos- 
soms in beauty and not in the power that bates its 
arms and chuckles at its capacity to make itself ob- 
noxious. Let us support only a machine which helps 
and not one which exploits life; science is gicat when 
it dispels evil, but not when it comes into unholy 
alliance with it. Before I conclude, I ask your leave 
to say that I believe in individuals in the West, fot 
I cannot afford to lose my faith in Man. There are 
bleeding hearts, but their lamps of sacrifice will burn 
through this storm along the great pilgrim tract of 
the future when the truth will be triumphant 

The CLERK expressed our indebtedness to our 
guest, and before leaving Rabindranath Tagoie said, 
“I must express my regret for causing some sense of 
irritation, my only object was that the interest you 
have in the Indian nation led me to say what I have 
felt. I ask you to join with us in striving to gain 
freedom in co-operation with each other not in the 
spirit of eternal spite and jealousy and hatred. Lhat 
was my object. You are the true lovers of humanity 
and so without tb^ It ist hesitation, I say that I feel 
1 am not misunderstood. I ask you for your co-opera- 
tion and that you may realise yourselves in our place 
and recall the time when your own brothers in /Xmerica 
wanted to secure their freedom with blood. Will you 
realise we want the privilege of serving our own coun- 
tiv in our own way and to solve our problems. Give 
us the right to serve our own founiiy 

MARGARET MARTINDALE felt it had been 
a great privilege to be there to listen to our friend 
from India. There were many humble Friends with 
hearts full of love for India who believed in the 
Fatherhood of God and the love of God to man 
JOHN S. HOYLAND referied to his sixteen 
years’ life in India in a great city where he was one 
of two or three while men working in the midst ol 
some 150,000 Indians, and he knew what it was to 
be looked upon as an oppressor, a tyiant and a 
bully. He thought the greatest task in front of the 
Christian Church was to wipe away the stain of 
hatred from the face of humanity. He had come tc 
see in the Cross of Christ the love of God that 
would trust freedom to the very end. He had a 
vision of our Society at this time being true to the 
great generation a hundred years ago which stood 
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at all costs for freedom in the cause of another 
race, and yet a race which did not b(‘hcve itself to 
be more enslaved than India now believed itself to 
be enslaved In The limes that moining he read 
that on the following Tuesday a meeting had been 
arranged by the labour Party to consider the ques- 
tion of India. Would it be possible for us as a Society 
sending a message that we believed that men and 
nations had a right to decide theii own futuie.'* 
JOHN W. GRAHAM was sorry that the Yearly 
Meeting should have entered upon a political dis- 
cussion at all. Had we confined oui consideration to 
the proper purpose of Yearly Meeting, to nwre .spii- 
itual matters, more good would have been done. He 
strongly dissented from the suggestion of writing to 
the Labour Party. It was a serious thing to let it be 
generally known that we were on the side of rebel- 
lion, on the side of independence. To do anything of 
that kind would need very prolonged and thought- 
ful discussion He had been pleased to listen to out 
distinguished guest and friend Rabindranath Fagore, 
but he did not like his expiessions with icgard to the 
Flnglish Government, - such expiessions as “ignoble 
self-aggrandisement," “slavery, cruelty and exploita- 
tion.’' The English had broken the fetters of slavery, 
they had helped the ‘Umouchables’. Not one penny 
had ever gone from the revenues of India to the 
revenues of Faigland. Those officials who lived there 
amid the chaos and ruin just had ordinary salaries. 
There had been no exploitation by them. It was 
more on the other side: India had put 15 per cent 
upon our goods irnpoited into India, which would 
afiect Lancashire and Yorkshire, as well as the iron 
and ste« 1 uidustiy. It was all to no purpose many of 
these thii; India could not make It not ideal- 
ists like Rabindranath Tagore, C. F. Andrews or 
Mahatma Gandhi that we had to deal with, but a 
very difficult people indeed, whose politics were 
childish. Wc must not have sentimental generalisa- 
tion, but prosaic reality. To talk about national mental 
mechanic:.' was quite strong These officials were 
not inhuman, they were conscientiously doing their 
work iviili their backs against the wall To speak of 
exploitation wi ^ quite iiKorrect. If the British left 
India, she would be more enslaved The Brahmins 
might be in power and what w'ould happen to the 
widows whom we were trying to help and the 
‘Untouchables'.’* India was so divided horizontally 
and perpendicularly by unsympathetic and hostile 
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barriers, personal barriers, of race and religion that 
it was almost impossible to have a united India. It 
grated on him to have to say these things in the 
presence of Rabindranath Tagore, but he could not 
be silent after such a suggestion as had been made. 
He agreed that an attempt should be made at rec- 
onciliation, if such people as Tagore and C. F An- 
drews would try and induce Gandhi to cease his 
opposition. R. Tagore had spoken of a conference 
of the best brains of both countries, but the Govern- 
ment had already done what they could. There was 
the Simon commission, then the Mount Pleasant 
Conference, but instead of waiting for the opinion 
of India to grow legally, consdtutionally, there was 
this movement of rebellion led by Gandhi. 

MARIAN PARMOOR quoted words s|x>ken by 
an English Bishop: '*Wc must think of nations and 
of people in the way that God sees them.’' She 
agreed with Horace Alexander that the right place 
of the Society of friends at this moment, and for 
our nation and all nations, was the place of repent- 
ance at the foot of the Cross of Christ. There we 
should see the way of light, the way of redemption, 
the way of reconciliation. She thought it might be 
good for us to issue some note of reconciliation, 
some call to repentance, 

JOHN S. STEPHENS said two worlds were in 
conflict. We belonged to a group of people who for 
more than 150 years called themselves Friends of 
Truth. H. G. Wood suggested that morning that 
we would now like '.o be called “Friends of Jesus” 
and it was He who said that wisdom was found 
more in babes and sucklings than in the mighty 
ones. The constitution of the British Government 
in India in all its political wisdom, careful calcula- 
tion and scheming was not so strong as were those 
who put Christ and His love in the first place. The 
profound and wonderful message from the East was 
calling us as mere children before our Master. Let 
us forget our national pride, our national glory (we 
need not belittle our British Empire), let us put 
them in their right place, and be lifted into the 
realm where only love counts. The address to which 
we had listened had made us feel more sensitive to 
the sufTcring and less concerned for the political 
balance in India. We stood in the limelight of his- 
tory. Future generations might look back on the 
decisions we made at this momentous crisis. He 


believed in the gentleness and simplicity of the seer 
from India in our midst and of the other seer in 
prison. The same qualities led George Fox to go 
the most eloquent exponents of Calvinist theology 
and tell them that their theology was not enough; 
the Spirit of Christ was not there. 

RICHENDA PAYNE was very grateful to have 
been able to listen to Rabindranath Tagore. There 
were many of us, especially among the younger 
people, who sympathised with the people of India 

HENRY DEARDEN said he had travelled five 
years in India. Most of us thought that independ- 
ence must come to India. But the emotion that 
afternoon was a little bit too tense; it was only 
natural, but we did want to handle this matter in 
a spirit of reconciliation. We must be careful not to 
do anything that would increase the fighting spirit. 
We needed the poetry of the East and the practi- 
cality of the West. I>et us pull together in the spirit 
of our Lord and Master. 

RACHEL RUTT'ER spoke of her meeting with 
Mahatma Gandhi within less than a week before he 
was imprisoned. She asked him why he did not wait 
until after the Simon Report was issued. He replied 
that before he entered on this subject of Independ- 
ence and asked if the Round Table Conference would 
consider this first and foremost, Lord Irwin replied 
that they would consider everything from Slavery to 
Independence. Gandhi said, “I know what that means, 
it just means delay.” She fell that the only thing we 
could do as the Society of Friends who believed in 
the love of Jesus Christ, was to unite in prayer that 
Gandhi, Kis dear wife (whom she had met), and his 
followers, might know what the love of Jesus means. 


4 June, 1930 

THE BIRMINGHAM MAIL 

p9c3(D) 

POET AS ARTIST 

WORK OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

BIRMINGHAM EXHIBITION 

It is impossible to apply the ordinary standards of 
artistic criticism to the drawings by SJr Rabindranath 
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Tagore now on exhibition at the Birmingham City 
Art Gallery, Their classification according to the 
date of their production, the whole of which falls 
within the last three years, is a sufiicicni indication 
of the fact that they arc intended to be regarded as 
evidence of the evolution of the poet’s mind, as a 
new means of self-expression, rather than as a pro- 
gressive development of technique. Indeed, it is no- 
ticeable that the latest drawings of the group are 
apparently less spontaneous than the earliest - that 
to some extent they have become tinged with the 
deliberate intent towards representation which is 
so conspicuously absent from the work of 1928. 

The first exhibit of all, a page of manuscript 
in which the erasures have been linked together 
into a harmonics whole, gives us the clue to the 
form taken by the original impulse which brought 
all the drawings into being, and their author has 
himself pointed out that there is in them no pri- 
mary intention of representation, but they arc rather 
an almost automation submission to a rhythmical 
impulse. 

Link with Experience 

That this, rhythmical impulse should almost imme- 
diately link itself up with visual experiences in the 
material world, is a perfectly natural thing, but if 
we compare the second exhibit with some others 
of the 1928 drawings, which definitely suggest hu- 
man figures in movement, we see how very sure 
and natural is the step from the one, a design entirely 
devoid of material representation, to the others, in 
which reminiscence of natural forms is so strongly 
marked, 'fherc is no essential difference between 
the two, for in both rhythm is the commanding 
feature. 

When we come, however, to the group of masks 
in the early part of the 1929 series we are imme- 
diately struck by the fact that although the artist is 
not in any way trammelled by close association 
with things seen, he had, in fact, become a repre- 
sentational artist, and the human face is, except in 
one or two instance, the dominant factor in these 
masks. 

Later on we come to a very interesting develop- 
ment, that in which the design in deliberate aber- 
ration from natural forms, approaching in some 
instances the deliberately grotesque. 
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Germ of Design 

There is an immense amount of enjoyment in this 
group form what may be called a fortuitous germ 
of design and has taken an animal form exactly as 
he took the accidental form of his erasures as the 
beginning of an entirely fanciful development of 
design. In one or two instances we have exquisite 
handling of line and form in which human figures 
derive iheii beauty and their value as design, not 
from direct resemblance to human figures, but rather 
from the quality of the line by which those figures 
are expressed. 

These are seen at theii best when the line is 
extremely fine, and very formal, and enhanced by 
no colour whatever, and the range of artistic per- 
ception is very strongly emphasised when we come 
to the designs which depend wholly for iheir visual 
satisfaction on the coloui. 

Some of these latter are of astounding power. 
Their very deep tones and wonderfully harmoni- 
ous sequence produce exactly the same elTect of 
rhythmical balance as that which is to be observed 
in the purely linear work, and indeed we might 
sum up the whole of this exhibition as being a 
marvellous example of the sense of balance* and of 
harmony, even into the most fortuitous of its forms. 

Landscape Impressions 

The latest drawings, more especially the large heads 
which form the conclusion of the exhibition, are, as 
has been said, more closely related to representational 
art th?»^ the rest, and a very inic resting small group 
of the I'* *0 drawings, consisting of landscape effects, 
might be compared without extravagance to land- 
scape ;mpres.sions by artists of the Barbison school. 

But even in these, the rhythmic quality, whether 
of colour oi of line, is the predominant factoi, and 
it is a most instructive cxeicisc to accompany the 
study of these drawings by a reading of the poems 
of the artist, for in both there is an outstanding 
qualitv of quietude. 

Even lhos<' drawings which display the greatest 
action, even inosc poems which contain the great- 
est fire, arc clam and steadied by a wonderful unity 
of spirit which delivers them from extravagance with- 
out depriving them of power. 
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3 June, 1930 

EVERYMAN 

p579(\V) 

TAGORE-POET AND PROPHET 
By S. K. RATCLIFFE 

TAGORE is not only the* great Indian poet and 
man of letters who has gained a multitude of read- 
ers in the English speaking lands, he is the only 
mastei of the written word who has come out of 
Asia and conquered the world of Western culture. 

He was first welcomed to England in the sum- 
mer of 1912, at which time he was unknown be- 
cause untranslated. Within eighteen months he had 
been awarded the Nobel Prize for literature, and 
his world-wide fame was assured. There followed 
his astonishing personal vogue in America, and over 
a great part of the European continent. 

It is probably true that, apart from Bernard Shaw, 
there is no living writer in English with a world au- 
dience as large as that commanded by the poet of 
Bengal, the immense body of whose work in prose 
and verse was locked up in his native language, 
Bengali, until after the completion of his own half- 
century. 

Rabindranath Tagore was born in Calcutta on 
May 6, 1861. Hence his presence among us this 
summer, with the triumph of his Hibbert lectures 
at Oxford, coincides with the opening of his seven- 
tieth year. He is one of the few prophetic figures 
among the elders of our time, and the fact of his 
race and culture gives a unique character to his 
eminence. 

For anyone who know him in middle life, and in 
his home province, it is naturally the contrast of 
place and circumstance that comes most vividly to 
mind. 

The Middle Years 

A quarter of a century ago 1 used to meet him in 
the Calcutta of Curzon’s time, and naturally it was 
not the poet only, or chiefly, that the Englishman 
came in contact with at that time. 

Tagore was a fine specimen of high-bred In- 
dian manhood. He was in the prime of life, wear- 
ing his hair and short beard in the manner of his 
province. He dressed in the graceful white garments 


of a Bengali gentleman, and his talk as I recall it 
was usually of Indian public affairs, which Curzon 
and the British officials who were stimulated by 
him could be relied upon to keep bubbling. He had 
the grave and cordial manner and the unaffected 
speech of one who moved at case in all worlds. 

His fame in Bengal was remarkable. He had 
been publishing books from his twentieth year, and 
his fecundity was similar to that of the half-dozen 
or so great modern Europeans who have known an 
equal facility in prose and verse, in imagination, 
criticism, and ethics. He had written poems and 
plays, novels and short stories, essays and discourses. 
And his songs, numbering scores, were known to 
the multitude and sung by his own folk from end 
to end of Bengal. But all this, except by report, was 
unknown to us. The number of Europeans who 
read Bengali books is very small indeed. And it is 
likely that Dr. Edward Thompson, his biographer 
and the author of An Indian Da^ is the only Eng- 
lishman who has been through ail there is of lagore. 

The poet's year was divided between the town 
house of his family (where the Tagores had a fine 
English library) and the country home and school 
at Bolpur, 100 miles N.E. of Calcutta, which he 
has since made into a centre of international cul- 
ture. It was the seed-time of the movement that 
was to develop into Swaraj and the Gandhi cru- 
sade. The leaders of Bengal were giving utterance 
to the first ideas of Indian Nationalism, and the 
Bengali poet was in the van of that movement. 

He came out as the prophet of an ideal nation- 
alism, and young Bengal gave him an overwhelm- 
ing response. The halls of Calcutta could not hold 
the crowds that pressed to hear him. His addresses 
and the songs that he threw off in the excitement 
of a fervid time .seemed to promise that Tagore 
was to be the Mazzini no less than the Shelley of 
his people. 

“It is probably true that, apart from Bernard Shaw, 
there is no living writer in English with a world 
audience as laige as that commanded by Rabindranath 
Tagore, the poet of Bengal”. 

But tha^ was not the correct reading of his des- 
tiny. He was soon to find out that the platform and 
the mass meeting were destructive of his proper 
powers. The poet could not live in that heated air. 
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Political agitation would h&vc ended his life of 
thought. He returned to the study, and his Nation- 
alist disciples were left to learn - as they did learn 
with the help of Europ>e and America - that a writer 
of genius must fulfil himself, and incidentally serve 
his time, in his own way. Bengal lost a political leader; 
India gained an incomparable advocate and the world 
republic of letters its first oriental citizen. 

A ChaiigiBg Reputation 

The head and figure of the poet-elder arc known 
to all. As he stood in the chapel of Manchester 
College last week he looked and was the human 
symbol of a creative union of East and West. The 
India that has been reborn through the clash of 
forces, ancient and modern, could not ask for a 
more impressive spokesman. And Oxford said so, 
through the words of several of her leaders. 

His reputation in England and the United States 
has gone through a number of stages. The Ameri- 
can Press, of course, overplayed his first success in 
Europe, and Dr. Tagore is not given to concealing 
his judgments upon Western society and policy. The 
fact that a great audience will come to listen docs 
not seem to the Indian poet any reason for modify- 
ing the pungency of his thought. This applies, of 
course, to England as well. Dr. Tagore's philosophy 
of life is in direct contrast than Gandhi himself as he 
is a champion of the spirit as against the weight of 
worldly power. 

In Germany after the War Dr. Tagore had an 
amazing reception. A bitterly disillusioned nation 
found truths in his gospel that they needed, and 
later in Italy a great public read his books in trans- 
lation. This fact is not difficult to explain. The 
reflective lyrics of Gitanjali, which for English read- 
ers will continue to be the essence of Rabindranath 
Tagore, go into the Italian rhythm with perfect case. 

A Maay-Sided Influence 

Dr. Thompson, in his Life of the poet, expresses 
regret that Tagore should be known to Western 
readers through translations of books that reveal 
only the lyrical and mystical sides of his genius. 
The regret is justified, for his range as a writer is 
remarkable, while his positive work as teacher, re- 
former, and progressive citizen would make a no- 
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table record for any public man who had no de- 
vouring spirit of the imagination within. He is a 
thorough-going modernist, an active helper of all 
the great social causes in India. During the past 
two decades he has travelled repeatedly through 
East and West. His personal acquaintance among 
the world’s leaders is very large. He has drawn to 
the Bolpur school (San tint ke tan) many men of dis- 
tinction from Europe, America, and the far East. 

The Conquering West 

Being and doing all this, he is necessarily the op- 
posite of a non-co-operator. No one has stated so 
powerfully as he the need of a continually enlarg- 
ing interchange, both of action and of idea, be- 
tween Asia and the West. 

The apostles of non-co-operation, he afiirms, 
would make of India a prison; he is for a generous 
opening of all the doors. His heaviest charge against 
the aggressive nations of the West is that, through 
the centuries of their dealings with the East, they 
have gone in the main as conquerors and exploit- 
ers, instead of as equals and friends. Oui age, 
however, has witnessed the vast movement of Asi- 
atic awakening, and it is clear now to all that a 
term has been put to the conditions that were es- 
tablished throughout the East by agents of the 
Western Powers who had no doubt of their own 
right and might. India to-day is in an indescrib- 
ably turmoil. For that reason, if for no other, we 
may rejoice that in the eyes of Britain and Europe 
her repre*^* Ttativc man should be Rabindranath 
Tagore. 


5 June, 1930 

THE TIMES 

pr2c3iD) 

PAINTINGS OF SIR R. TAGORE 

EXHIBITION AT BRITISH INDIAN UNION 

SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND presided at a 
meeting of the India society at the rooms of the 
British Indian Union, Grosvenor-gardens, last night. 
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when many recent paintings of Rabindranath Tagore 
were exhibited for the first time in this country, 
and the poet spoke of his discovery that he could 
paint in lines as well as words. 

SIR RABINDR.ANA'rH TACiORE said that until 
he arrived in Europe recently he was very diffident 
as to the merit of his paintings, but he was encour- 
aged by the enthusiasm for iliem shown by some 
artists he chanced to meet in the South of France, 
who insisted on his exhibiting some of them in 
Paris rhe judgment of some of their famous crit- 
ics was extremely favourable Consequently he came 
to have some faith in his ow'n powers as an artist. 
He was asked what preliminary training he had 
received and his answer was that his training from 
childhood was m words, not in lines. He had an 
inborn sense of rhythm, even w'hen he did not fully 
understand poetry. Verse, especially Sanskrit verse, 
had an intense fascination for him, and since then, 
as they knew, he had been doing nothing better 
than turning out verse, a task in which he found a 
deep sort of ecstasy. Only tho.se creations of the 
poet or of the artist had a right to survive which 
had then proper balance, for inter-relation was a 
principle of creation. He might be told that some 
of the pictures before them were weird; but, then, 
there were weird pictures in the history of creation. 
Camels were very weird; but in its own surround- 
ings m the desert th* camel was complete. He had 
found in his paintings a means for the expression 
of reality. His discovery of this medium had given 
him intense satisfaction and pride - a pride such as 
all artists should have in achievement. They would 
think that he grew more and more vain with the 
years; but he could plead the excuse that painting 
was new to him, that he had not yet grown used 
to, and hardened in, this form of expression. 

DR. ARTHUR BAKE read a paper on Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore’s influence on Indian music 
and said that his musical creations were practically 
unknown in Europe. The poet sang the words he 
wToie down, but was not able to fix the music. 
This was being done by his nephew, Dinendranath; 
but the Bengali system of notation was inadequate. 
Hence Tagore’s work might get lost in large meas- 
ure by lack of sufficient notation: Three to five 
years’ steady work would be sufficient for saving 
this treasure for posterity. 


6 June, 1930 

THE FRIEND 

p517(W) 

TAGORE AT WOODBROOKE 
III 

THE poet returned to Woodbrooke last Tuesday 
(27th). very tired after his stay in Oxford, where he 
had been delivering the Hibbcri Lectures. His 
encouragement with the staffs of the Selly Oak 
Colleges had to be cancelled, by the doctor’s 
orders, as it was imperative for Dr. Tagore to 
take all the rest possible before a very important 
engagement with a member of the Government 
in London on Friday. 

However, a lantern lecture on the Poet’s educa- 
tional work at Santiniketan, Bengal, had been ar- 
ranged for Thursday evening, in the George Cadbury 
Hall; and though the doctor would not hear of our 
guest giving the lecture himself, and insisted on his 
private secretary, Arian Williams (formerly a secre- 
tary of the British student Christian Movement) 
taking his place. He at last, somewhat reluctantly, 
consented to the Poet coming up the hill by car, 
appearing on the platform, and speaking for ‘a 
severely limited three minutes”. 

All that day. Dr. Tagore had been busy in bed 
drawing; and the result of the work had been eight 
pictures. He only began to draw a couple of years 
ago; buf a highly successful exhibition of his draw- 
ings has just concluded in Paris, and one is to take 
place in Birmingham next week. His pictures are 
said by those who have seen them to be extremely 
interesting and very beautiful. 

On Thursday evening the George Cadbury 
Hall was packed, with an audience chiefly drawn 
from Birmingham, as the students of the Col- 
leges had been asked to be unselfish enough to 
remain away in order to leave room for otheis. 
The Poet appeared on the platform looking ex- 
tremely thin and frail. His face indeed seemed 
almost transparent. When he began to speak, his 
voice was low and feeble, and he showed many 
signs of exhaustion. After a few sentences, how- 
ever, his theme took hold of him. His voice in- 
creased remarkably in power; and he was soon 
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speaking with great weight, and at times with 
fire, and almost with vivacity. 

He described to us first the evils of 'our present 
educational system, both in East and West, with 
its utilitarianism, its commercialisation, and its 
cheap and vast mass-production. He contrasted 
with this the ancient Eastern ideal of education, 
according to which the pupils became members 
of their guru’s family, rendering him personal service 
in return for the teaching which they drink in 
from his lips. There was no question of cash or 
payment in this system; but it was rendered pos- 
sible economically by the free-will offerings which 
were made by the rich and noble, and by ordi- 
nary house-holders also, to the teachers who con- 
ducted such AshramcLs, 

The poet passed on to a moving description of 
the sufferings of the country-people in Bengal. As 
he spoke of disease, lack of water, and poverty, his 
voice rang through the Hall, full of quiet strength: 
and his face seemed to shine with a prophetic fire. 
Again and again he uttered the words, **Service for 
the children of men”; it was easy to see how deeply 
the suffering of the poor and needy have come 
home to this great man’s heart, and how eagerly 
he desires to alleviate them. He begged for an at- 
titude of co-operation towards all agencies working 
for the benefit of the Indian peasantry; and told us 
how he could sec a future in which science would 
be harnessed, by the goodwill of all mankind, to 
the great task of alleviating all such misery. 

He told us that he had not spared himself in 
this cause; and this we knew to be true; for here 
was this frail old man in the midst of us, six thou- 
sand miles from his home, self-condemned to year 
after year of arduous wandering, in order that he 
may obtain the means of support the institution 
which he has founded as the best agency for help- 
ing the need of his fellow-countrymen. 

There was no word of bitterness in all this long 
address, no criticism or blame of the Indian Gov- 
ernment, or of any other institution or system, ex- 
cept man’s low ideals of education. But every sen- 
tence seemed to be inspired by a profound and 
eminently sincere love for the needy and wretched, 
and by a sturdy belief that there are forces of good- 
will both in East and West which may be called 
into active play in order that the need may be met, 
in a spirit both of freedom and of co-operation. 
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The poet spoke entirely without notes; and his 
address lasted for about an hour in all. It was a 
marvellous performance for a sick man; and prob- 
ably no one who was there will ever forge! either 
the figure before us on the platform, or the splen- 
didly constructive and ledemptive spirit of what 
he said. 

But it was a grievous ordeal for the doctor 
who was responsible for Dr Tagore’s appearing in 
good health in Whitehall at eleven the next morning. 

I was sitting next to him; and during the latter 
part of the address he was so concerned that I 
was expecting him at any moment to rise up, and 
say that it must stop. However, he refrained; and 
at the end the Poet did not seem any the worse 
for the wonderful piece of service which he had 
done for us. 

Before leaving for London at an early hour on 
Friday morning, he gave unexpectedly a message 
of thankfulness for the sympathy and love which 
have been shown to him at Woodbrookc. 

We hope that he will return next week. 

Woodbrooke, 31 v., 1930 J.S.H 

TAGORE’S CONCLUDING WORDS IN 
YEARLY MEETING 

A Friend who was present at the Saturday after- 
noon session and, seated in the gallery opposite 
the Clerk’s table, took notes of “the very impoitant 
worck spoken by Tagore when he was taking leave.” 
He writes: “After asking us to co-operate with his 
people * 1 - love, not in a spirit of bitterness and 
jealousy and hatred, and saying that he knew wc 
were lovers of humanity, he added practically these 
words: ‘I have not formulated in detail what shape 
this independence would take, but it will be a mutual 
agreement. It can never come from one of these 
parties but from two parties united ’ He then made 
a reference to the American Colonies, and asked 
us to leave India to deal with the evils belonging to 
that country in her own way, as concerning her 
peoples alone.” 
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THE SPECTATOR 

p927(W) 

Indian Articles 

Wt publish this week a brilliantly written article by 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, who defines the funda- 
mental issue of the Indian problem as one of moral 
strength or the mechanics of power. It is evident 
from this article, in spite of some sentences which 
are by no means hostile, that he misunderstands 
the aims of the British Empire in India. We may 
not persuade him that we are able to understand 
Indian aspirations, though an honest attempt is being 
made to do so, but we hope that he will believe 
that the motives of the British in India, in the past 
and to-day, arc not as he represents them. Because 
we are convinced that only intelligent opinion based 
on understanding can cut the knot, we have ar- 
ranged to publish regularly for a certain period 
from June 1 4th, a page which will be reserved for 
comment by writers qualified to speak for moder- 
ate Indian opinion. 


7 June, 1930 

THE SPECTATOR 

p932(VV:. 

India 

An Appeal to Idealism 

I FIND it diflicult to do my duty to-day in a spirit 
of patience and calmness, and at the same time to 
do justice to the Indian cause, to myself and my 
friends in this country. For the atmosphere of mu- 
tual relationship between India and great Britain 
has grown dark with suspicion and suffering. 

It is my desire in this article to write concern- 
ing a reconciliation between two peoples who for 
over a century have had a close connexion with 
each other, and yet arc still separated by a moral 
distance more difficult to overcome than moun- 
tains and seas. In this sensitive age of new awaken- 
ing, the human in us in India has felt the indignity 
and pain of being dealt with by an abstraction of 


a government from across a dark chasm of imper- 
sonal aloofness, devoid of the light of imagination 
and the living touch of sympathy. This large gap in 
humanity has offered a breeding-place to a dis- 
eased political condition in our history that is cry- 
ing for a cure. It can only be affected by a gener- 
ous co-operation from both sides,, by a union of 
minds which know how to make proper allowance 
for weakness in human nature, and at the same 
time maintain firm fight in it where it is j[reat. 

Our task is every day growing harder; for the 
situation is solely left in the hands of the politi- 
cians, who represent the organization and not the 
humanity of a people. And therefore my appeal to- 
day is to that idealism which has made English 
history glorious, and which must extend its glory 
in an alien country. 

Once Asia in her spring time of exuberant life 
offered the world her spiritual ideals. To-day Eu- 
rope in the illumination of her intellrct has brought 
her science and also her spirit of service. But un- 
fortunately she has not come to Asia to reveal the 
generosity of her civilization, but to seek an unlim- 
ited field for her pride and power, trying to make 
these things eternal. She has come with her need 
and not with her wealth; and therefore she has 
belied her own mission and used the truth itself for 
a utilitarian purpose of self-aggrandisment. In or- 
der to wake her up to her own responsibility Asia 
must refuse weakly to yield her contribution to the 
impious belief that dehumanized power can suc- 
ceed for ever with the help of science. 

The people of England appear doomed to re- 
main ignorant of the true state of things that pre- 
vails to-day in India. For in cridcal times like these 
Governments which have their faith in the short 
cut of punitive force for the speedy solution of their 
problems become more afraid than their enemies 
themselves. And therefore they create in the sur- 
rounding air the smoke screens of obscurity and 
calumny in order to hide their own method of action 
and discredit that of their opponents. This has been 
amply proved in the elate War. The organized power 
has, the organ of a magnified voice; but we who 
have no proper means of publicity nor the bond of 
kinship with the British people to make it easy for 
us to gain credence, must resignetfly accept all mis- 
representation as the bitterest part of our national 
penance, the unavoidable penance for our own long 
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history of weakness. Yei I cannot allow this occa- 
sion to pass by without declaring that with few 
exceptions, inevitable in the present atmosphere 
of panic and defiance, India in this trial has main- 
tained her dignity of soul. Even through distor- 
tion and suppression of truth, and circulation of 
untruth with belated contradiction in small let- 
ters, the fact glimmers out that our people, with 
a pious determination, has kept unshaken the dif- 
ficult ideal which they have accepted from their 
great leader Mahatma Ghandi, who upholds the 
noblest spirit of India, the spirit of Buddha him- 
self. To us who are away from our homes there 
has reached the voice of the sufferers across the 
barriers of silence and the sea, carrying above the 
smothered cry of pain the exaltation of a fulfilled 
vow under extreme provocation. My prayer for 
my people is, not for the cessation of their suffer- 
ing, but for the keeping up of their trust in the 
power of the human spirit which shows itself in 
all its might of truth among those who are physi- 
cally weak; for we have both the occasion and the 
responsibility to prove this, not only on behalf of 
India, but of all humanity. 

For the sake of justice I must declare that in 
such a conflict between an unarmed people and a 
government in possession of unlimited power of 
destruction, our sufferings would have been terri- 
bly greater under any imperialistic rulers other than 
the British; and the fact that our country even in 
her desperate effort of utter defiance should still 
feel resentful at the acts of injustice due to methods 
of coercion hastily improvised, is an evidence of 
her strong faith in the standards of justice and 
humanity possessed by the British nation. It also 
shows our lack of direct experience of any great 
political revolution. In fact, if the lesson of history 
must be acknowledged, our people should never 
murmur against violence on the part of their rulers 
when normal conditions of government have been 
upset. We must expect this and face it, and never 
complain and blame the government for the dras- 
tic measures which we have deliberately made in- 
eyitable, while fully, I hope, anticipating the conse- 
quence. To light the fire and then complain that i' 
burns is absurdly childish. And, therefore, we should, 
in all fairness, take upon ourselves the ultimate 
responsibility of the flogging and shooting, of inju- 
ries and indignities, of indiscriminate methods of 
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striking terror into the hearts of a helpless multi- 
tude and of the awful fact that the majority of vic- 
tims must necessarily be innocent in a catastrophic 
outrage of this nature. None of us can cowardly 
claim immunity or mitigation of suffering when, 
even if rashly, the subversive forces of histoiy have 
been brought down upon our country in the hope 
of building her history upon a new foundation. 

The only thing which is most important for us 
to remember is that we should heroically uphold 
our own Dharma and refuse to accept defeat by 
offering violence in return. 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


13 June, 1930 
THE FRIEND 

p552 & 553{W) 

[From p552] 

RACIAL RELATIONS 

A MESSAGE FROM RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
TO THE RACIAL COMMISSION OF 
THE UNIVERSAL RELATIONS PEACE 
CONFERENCE 

I regard the race and colour prejudice which bar- 
ricades human beings against each other as the 
greatest evil of modern times, which should be over- 
come r humanity must be realised as one in spirit. 

The different paths along which progress may 
be made towards recovery from this evil are mani- 
fold. My own stress would be laid upon the eleva- 
tion of the public mind and the collection and dis- 
semination of accurate scientific knowledge as against 
the pseudo-science and pseudo-religion which in 
their disguise of truth are treacherously dealing 
mortal blows to truth herself. 

There should be a united effort to combine 
the emotion'll forces of religion, in its broadest 
sense, with the spread of education based on fully 
ascertained truth concerning the human race as a 
whole. 

Junm 5, 1930 RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
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[From p553] 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE AT 
WOODBROOKS 

rv 

OUR guest returned to Woodbrookc for a couple 
of days this week, in order, amongst other duties, 
to be present at the opening of the exhibition of 
his drawings in the Birmingham Corporation Art 
Gallery. 

The Exhibitaon of Drawings 

There are about 170 of these drawings now on 
exhibition, all executed within a space of a little 
more than two years. The first of the series is a 
manuscript, in the poet’s own fine and delicate hand- 
writing, in which the erasures have been joined to- 
gether by curved lines, so as to make up graceful 
and fantastic shapes. From this beginning we see 
the evolution of a highly distinctive technique, as 
we follow the series of drawings. At first their creator 
seems to be expressing upon paper that sense of 
mystical rhythm, essentially peaceful and at the 
same time radiant with an other-worldly beauty, 
with which we are already familiar from the study 
of his poems. A distinguished French art critic, 
writing of the exhibition of Rabindranath Tagore’s 
drawings recently concluded at the Galerie Pigalle 
in Paris, says of them that the artist has merely 
been aiding in the birth of lines of which he knew 
nothing, and which were waiting to be born in 
the particular space in which, through his crea- 
tive sympathy, they now appear. “All these shapes 
are like so many little souls which expect their 
salvation from his, and which he has to lead to 
their fruition.” 

The Justice of this appreciation of Tagore as 
artist must be readily recognised by anyone giving 
serious attention to these most interesting draw- 
ings. They continually remind one of the drawings 
of William Blake (the authorities of the art Gallery 
have very wisely placed some of Blake’s drawings 
in the same room for comparison). Yet, if a rash 
judgment may be permitted, they strike one imme- 
diately as much less sensuous, more ethereal, than 
Blake’s work. At the same time they aie not efforts 


at the delineation of psychological states as is so 
much modern expressionist art. They arc the pin- 
ning-down to paper, not of feeling, or emotion, but 
of pure essential harmony. They arc the the melody 
of Tagore’s poetry and Tagore’s music (for it must 
be remembered that Tagore was a great musician 
before he was a great poet) expressed in line. They 
produce upon the mind a very vivid impression of 
the fixation, materialisation, manifestation (ugly and 
odious terms!) of ideal beauty. 

What has just been said applies chiefly to the 
earlier drawings, that is, to those executed towards 
the end of 1928 and the first part of 1929 (the 
drawings are arranged in the gallery in the order 
in which they were produced). Later, Tagore has 
become more of a representational artist, though 
still a very unconventional one. Many of the draw- 
ings representing animals and human faces or fig- 
ures arc almost grotesque. Some of them, one may 
imagine, were produced for the amusement of his 
small grandchildren. They certainly amused my small 
children, whom I took to sec them; but I confess 
that I personally found them much less interesting 
and stimulating than the earlier work. The beauty 
of untrammelled line, which is so marked a feature 
of the 1928 drawings, reappears, however, in a few 
landscapes executed in the present year. 

The art critic of the Birmingham Mail has been 
greatly impressed by Tagore’s use of colour, and 
comments on the ’astounding power’ shown in his 
deep tones and harmonious sequences. The col- 
ours employed arc entirely coloured inks. 

The Poet Interprets Himself 

The Poet himself, in talking of the way in which 
he had been led to take up this form of creative 
workmanship, spoke somewhat as follows to a group 
around him in the Gallery on the opening day 
“When the scratches in my manuscript cried, like 
sinners, for salvation, and assailed my eyes with 
the ugliness of their irrelevance, I often took more 
time in rescuing them into a merciful finality of 
rhythip than in carrying on what was my obvious 
task. In the process of this salvage work I came to 
discover one fact, that in the universe of forms 
there is a perpetual activity of natural selection in 
lines, and only the fittest survives which has in 
itself the fitness of a cadence; and, I felt that to 
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solve the unemployment problem of the homeless 
heterogeneous into an inter-related balance of ful- 
filment, is creation itself. My pictures are my ver- 
sification in lines. If by chance they arc entitled to 
claim recognition, it must be primarily for some 
rhythmic significance of form which is ultimate, 
and not for any interpretation of idea or repre- 
sentation of a fact.” These striking words have 
been reproduced in the pamphlet issued concern- 
ing the exhibition. 

He also laid emphasis upon his delight in find- 
ing this way of reaching the manifesudon of beauty 
through art: and upon his conviction that each 
beautiful thing, however tiny and obscure, has in 
itself an eternal value and significance, so that 
one single beautiful line is in itself a worthy and 
unique act of creation. 

The Divine Sculptor and Hie Material 

Yesterday, in the Woodbrooke devodonal meeting, 
the Poet spoke of the fact that there is in the per- 
sonality of each one of us a certain hard and stub- 
born element. This is exactly that quality which 
makes it possible t-hat the Divine Sculptor should 
carve from this hard material an ideal humanity in 
us. Often His chisel upon our lives cuts deeply, in 
pain and adversity; but as we are faithful to our 
times of meditadon and prayer, the Divine work- 
manship goes forward in us. 

On another occasion he spoke of the beauty of 
Japanese rooms, a beauty which seemed to him to 
be largely due to their empdness: and he urged his 
hearers that they should take pains to make their 
lives empty enough for the Divine beauty to be 
shown in them. 

laternadonal Stomach.’* 

On Thursday he attended the weekly staff lunch of 
the Selly Oak Colleges, in the Geoige Cadbury Hall, 
and spoke to us informally afterwards regarding his 
educadoiial ideals. We were interested to nodcr that 
our guest was not a vegetarian. Indeed he seemed to 
partake with relish of our cold tongue! This led on 
his speaking of the value of possessing what he called 
'an internadonal stomach!’ and he told us how Willie 
Pearson, his colleague and helper at Sandniketan, 
had been famous for this very desirable possession. 
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On one occasion, in the far East, Willie had gone 
methodically through a Chinese dinner, given in the 
Poet’s honour, consisting of 25 very exotic dishes ! 
This faculty was a real international asset. 

Tyramiy of the Examinatioii System 

The Poet spoke of the disastrous methods of cramming, 
and of the tyranny of the examination system, in uni- 
versity education in modern India, and of his desire 
that his work of Sandniketan might some day result in 
the creation of an entirely independent Women’s uni- 
versity, which should be free from these handicaps. 

Finally - and the observation may well end these 
records of an unforgettable series of visits from a 
great Prophet and Creator of beauty - our guest 
said to us. “International co-operation is not merely 
a means; it is an end-in-itself.” 

Woodbrooke, € vi., 1930 
J. $. H. 


14 June, 1930 

THE SPECTATOR 

p986(VV) 

Secdoni Some Book of the Weeks 

With India so much in the foreground of affairs to- 
day, The Political Philosophy of Rabindranath, by Mr. 
Sochin Sen (Asker and Co., Calcutta, Rs. 2.8), might 
profitably be studied, for the poet laureate of Bengal 
is frapt in his avowal of the faults of his country- 
men, ari^ equally explicit in his detestation of Brit- 
ish rule in India. Such plain speaking all round might 
serve to clear the air, if it were really to the point, 
but we felt that in this instance the British reader 
will not really gather what the poet’s ideals are. This, 
however, is not a criticism of Dr. Tagore, but rather 
a statement of the inevitable divergence between East- 
ern and Western outlook. Many interpreters have 
tried and will try again to explain the difficulties, 
and books such as this, sympathetically read, will do 
their share in showing where the races can help each 
other and where they must agree to differ. But we 
wish there had been fewer misprints; it is only hu- 
man to be irritated by such things and to feel that 
a people that cannot trouble about punctuation arc 
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likely to stumble in other ways. But that, again, is 
certainly not Dr. Tagore’s fault. 


14 June, 1930 

THE SPECTATOR 

p975(VV) 

Section: LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

(To the EcUtor of the SPECTATOR) 

SIR, - May I congratulate the Spectator on publish- 
ing Dr. Rabindranath Tagore’s eloquent appeal to 
idealism as the only basis on which British-Indian 
relations can be put on a satisfactory footing? 

1 do not think you are altogether justified, how- 
ever, in stating that Dr. Tagore ’’misunderstands 
the aim of the British Empire in India", for in his 
article he frankly states that "our sufferings would 
have been terribly greater under any imperialistic 
rulers other than the British". 

Surely, this autumn, if the best minds in Great 
Britain and India can be brought to bear on the 
problem of working out a satisfactory scheme of 
Indian self-government within the British Common- 
wealth, the task should not prove insuperable. In 
the meantime contributions like Dr Tagore’s are 
very helpful in enabling us in Great Britain to sec 
things from the Indian standpoint. 

What a relief it is to turn to the colunms of the Spec- 
tator after reading the articles now appearing in cer- 
tain widely circulating daily papers in this country which 
approach the problem of India from the standpoint of 
Great Britain’s profit and loss! - I am, Sir; & c. 

ENGUSHMAN. 


21 June, 1930 

THE SPECTATOR 

plOOl(W) 

INDIA 

(To the Editor of the SPECTATOR) 

SIR, Dr. Rabindranath Tagore may comfort him- 
self with the reflection that there is no lack of ide- 


alists in England and that all Englishmen who know 
and love India sympathize with India’s aspirations 
after self-government. How beautiful it would be if 
all the peoples of India could live harmoniously 
together in Arcadian simplicity, forsaking crowded 
cities, banishing politicians and agitator, shedding 
for ever all racial and communal hatred and wor- 
shipping the one God and Father of us all, whether 
invoked in the name of Christ or Krishna! 

But the musings of an idealist are apt to be 
broken into by the hard facts of life’s realities. This 
is as true in India as elsewhere. Practical situations 
have to be faced. How, for instance, arc the thou- 
sands of young men with a Western education who 
arc clamouring for the immediate grant of Domin- 
ion status (whatever that may involve) to be satis- 
fled? Even if all the English in the Indian Civil 
Services were to be forthwith sent packing, there 
would not be enough jobs to go round among In- 
dians and to please everybody. Also the morality of 
the public service must be kept pure and untainted 
if the public arc to receive the impartial justice 
which is their due. Mr. Ranga Iyer, in his book 
entitled India: Peace and War? knowing his own coun- 
trymen, observes that Indian judges arc apt to be 
"influenced’’ by those who appoint them. He rec- 
ommends that in Native States European and I.C.S. 
judges should be preferred and he says that the 
presence of a strong Briton at the head of the ju- 
diciary will be an abs($lutc necessity for some time 
to come. If this is the case under the regime of he- 
reditary rulers, would not similar causes produce 
similar results if the judiciary in British India were 
placed under the absolute control of an Indian 
Minister unless he was a man possessing the high- 
est standards of unswerving rectitude and freedom 
from nepodsm? 

It is also imperative that India’s financial stabil- 
ity should be maintained by men of status through 
a rigorous check of all temptations to extravagance 
or remissions of taxation for sentimental reasons, 
as otherwise her credit will be impaired in the eyes 
of other nations of the world with whom she may 
wish^ to have dealings. Trade must continue and 
flourish without any impossible tariff barriers be- 
ing raised against imports from Europe to gratify 
old feelings of racial spite or to benefit indigenous 
industries beyond the limit of such precaution as 
may be necessary for fostering struggling enterprise. 
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Indians must learn to trust each other in trade and 
government instead of trusting the Englishman only. 
Again, those English who have devoted their lives 
to the service of India in an administrative or military 
capacity and others who have given their treasure 
for the development of India’s communications and 
the protection of the country from famine by irri- 
gation works, must not be defrauded by the threat- 
ened repudiation of past obligations, as some Con- 
gress politicians seem inclined to advocate. 

Lastly, India’s soil must be protected with Eng- 
land’s help from foreign aggression by more war- 
like and less peace-loving nations who might treat 
its inhabitants with less consideration than Eng- 
land has shown. 

There are some of the difTiculties in the path of 
India’s progress towards self-government, and they 
can only be solved by mutual co-operation and good 
will on the part of Britons and Indians. Meanwhile 
idealists will need to be a little practical and Indi- 
ans would do well to come to the approaching Round 
Table Conference with a frank submission of their 
claims and a readiness to explain how any objec- 
tions that may appear to the courses proposed by 
them may be oveirome, - I am, Sir, &c., 

CHARLES G. SPENCER. 


28 June, 1930 

THE SPECTATOR 

pl050(W) 

Secdoat LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

(To the EcUtor of the SPECTATOR) 

SIR, - in your issue of June 7th you publish a very 
remarkable article by the Bengali poet philosopher, 
Rabindranath Tagore, written in rolling periods of 
poetic eloquence, which impress one like solemn 
mournful music, say the Dead March in SauL 
But as I recover from the feelings of awed ad- 
miration he calls forth, must confess that the mea»-ing 
of it all is anything but clear to the practical mind 
looking for a path to action. 

After careful study of it all I gather than no 
exception can be taken to the nobility of the ven- 
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erable poet’s aims and aspirations, but a great deal 
as to the soundness of his appreciation of the facts. 

He deplores, as we all do, the want of under- 
standing - what he calls the “moral distance” be- 
tween the Indians and the British “peoples after 
many years of close connexion, “leaving us in an 
atmosphere grown dark w^ith suspicion and sufler- 
ing . He describes feelingly the “pain and indig- 
nity fell in India at being dealt with by an abstrac- 
tion of a government, from across a dark chasm of 
impersonal aloofness, devoid of the light of the im- 
agination, arid the loving touch of sympathy'". 

He “appeals to-day to England for that ideal- 
ism which has made her history glorious”, and “must 
extend its glory in an alien country”. He deplores 
the fact “that the people of England are apparently 
doomed to remain ignorant of the tiue state of 
things that prevails in India”, because “the Gov- 
ernment bent on using the short cut of primitive 
force, creates smoke-screens of calumny and ob- 
scurity in the air, to hide their own methods of 
action”, 

He claims that, though the Indians must “re- 
signedly accept misrepresentations as the bitterest 
part of the national penance for their long history 
of weakness”, “India in spite of panic and defiance 
has, in this trial maintained the dignity of hei soul.” 
and “kept unshaken the difTicult ideal they have 
accepted from their great leader Gandhi”. He ac- 
knowledges that “in a conflict between an unarmed 
people and a Government armed with unlimited 
power of destruction, our sufferings would have been 
terribly greater under any imperialistic rulers other 
than the British”, and thinks that his country “still 
has ong faith in the standards of justice and 
humanity possessed by the British nation”. 

He also acknowledges that “his people should 
never grumble at violence on the part of their 
rulers when normal conditions have been upset ’. 
“To light the fire,” he truly says, “and then to 
complain that it burns, would be absurdly child- 
ish”. So far, as long as he keeps to theories and 
grneralities, we may accept his views with a cer- 
tain amount of sympathy. 

But when he comes to describing as facts the evil 
deeds with which he credits the “saianic” Govern- 
ment, with its “short cut to primitive force, by means 
of a smoke-screen of misrepresentation of the truth 
and circulation of untruth”, when he talks of injus- 
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tice due* to methods of conversion hastily impro- 
vised”, of '‘floggings and shootingi ". of “injuries and 
indignities”, of “indiscriminate methods of striking 
terror into the hearts of a helpless multitude”, we 
who know the facts, and realize that, in truth, too 
much restraint and patience has bc'en exercised against 
deliberate breakers of the law, we open our eyes in 
amazement that any sane man can cherish ideas so 
contrary to what has actually occurred. 

Much blood has been shed, and much misery 
caused in India by the communal conflicts due to 
the lawlessness encouraged by Gandhi's preachings, 
in spile of the elToris made by the British Govern- 
ment to preserve the peace. 

It is surely a misuse of words to talk of “repres- 
sion” in connexion with the action taken to pre- 
vent deliberated breaches of the law. Ehe burglar 
might as well complain of being repressed by the 
policeman. I am. Sir, &c., 

F.R.BAGLEY 


6 August, 1930 

THE TIMES 

p9r7(D^ 

Section : TELEGRAMS IN BRIEF 

Sii Rabindranath Tagore arrived at COPENHA- 
GEN yesterday on his way to Elsinore, where he is 
to lecture at the International High School. 


30 August, 1930 

THE SPECTATOR 

p280(\V) 

GREAT BRITAIN AND INDIA 

(To die Editor of the SPECTATOR) 

SIR - A fact of very grave significance at the present 
crisis in the British rule in India has sorely puzzled 
my mind. I am impelled to write about it, for I 
find that its importance is not understood in Eng- 
land even by those who are in touch with Indian 
affairs. 


At Dacca, in Eastern Bengal, there have been 
communal riots in which men of vicious character 
have been brought in, so as to increase the mis- 
chief, and unspeakable atrocities have occurred. Yet, 
according to reports which have reached me, the 
police have cither stood idly by, or allowed the evil 
to go on with indifiference and contempt. While 
the news of a motor accident in Europe causing a 
few casualties is circulated in all your newspapers, 
these crying evils continuing from day to day in 
the capital city of East Bengal whereby the whole 
neighbourhood was terrorised and all work para- 
lysed have hardly found any mention in English 
journals. The number of deaths, the loss of prop- 
erty, the daily sufferings and terrors caused by these 
events have been enormous; and yet they have been 
ignored with strange and ominous silence. If a sin- 
gle Englishman were injured, or the comforts of 
English residents were menaced, such silence would 
hardly be kept. Is it any wonder, then, that we are 
led to regard ourselves as of no interest or impor- 
tance in the eyes of the British people, who have 
taken upon themselves the gratuitous task of our 
trusteeship? Is it strange that we consider such si- 
lence as artificially imposed rather than naturally 
occurring? 

We have not the least doubt that the most ex- 
pensively and elaborately organized power which 
the British Government has in India is more than 
sufficient in checking at once any symptoms of vio- 
lence in our communal relationship. We have been 
brought up for a long time past on this belief. What 
has now occurred at Dacca had happened in a 
somewhat similar manner a few years ago in Cal- 
cutta and had been loudly proclaimed in the Eng- 
lish Press. What is remarkable m the present in- 
stance is that amid an almost complete silence in 
the British Press a state of anarchy continued in 
Dacca for an unconscionably long lime. The opin- 
ion formed about this arresting silence by our own 
people is unlikely to be accepted by the people of 
England. 

Here comes the real meaning of our helpless- 
ness.-^For the British people have their comfortable 
faith in that conduct of their own officials who rule 
over an alien people. They feel little direct respon- 
sibility. Therefore, when our evidence is pitted against 
that of their own official representatives, we have 
little chance of credence. Let us acknowledge that 
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this is natural; yet at the same time you should be 
allowed for the same reason to have faith in our 
own people when under conditions like the present 
they suffer and complain. For we are very unequally 
matched; and while your opinion vitally aflects us 
at every point, our opinion may easily remain un- 
noticed or else be even suppressed by you. But si- 
lenced though our people may be and inefTectual 
in their struggle, we judge; and in the end it does 
matter. I know from my own correspondence that 
this event at Dacca has alienated, more than any- 
thing else in Bengal, the sympathies of those who 
were still clinging to their faith in British justice. 
Other happenings had shaken public confidence, 
but this has struck at its very foundation. - I am. 
Sir, &c., 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 

P.S. - For those of your readers who wish to study our 
own version of the story about this Dacca situation ref- 
erence may be made to the Modern Review of June, 1930. 


6 September, 1930 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE EVENING 
TELEGRAPH 

plc6(DE) 

Sections LONDON LETTER 
Tagore for Russia 

fHE long white beard and glowing brown eyes of 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore, the Indian poet, have 
recently become a familiar sight at Geneva. lie is 
the guest of a prominent English resident there who 
is much interested in theosophy and social ques- 
tions. But Sir Rabindranath is leaving very shortly 
for Russia. He wishes to see something of the po- 
litical and social conditions in that country. 

Probably no poet has travelled so widely as this 
venerable Indian. He has lectured in almost all Eu- 
ropean Countries, he has toured Canada and Ihiittd 
States, and the Far East. Though a land of vio- 
lence and persecution, Russian seems no more to 
durcourage him than did Italy. 


HIBBERT LECTURES. RUSSIAN TOUR 

11 September, 1930 

THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 

p3( 5(W) 

Section: PERSONAL 

Tagore to Visit Russia 

Rabindranath lagore, the Indian poet, after spending 
a strenuous time in Berlin, Vienna and Geneva is 
now proceeding to Russia to give a series of lec- 
tures there, fhe poet is being accompanied on this 
tour by Mr C.. F. Andrews. 


29 September, 1930 

THE TIMES 

pllc2(D) 

THE SOVIET EXECUTIONS 

DISAPPROVAL INSIDE RUSSIA 

RIGA, SEPT. 28 

lzie\tta on F'liday published an appieciation of 
Soviet culture and methods alleged to have been 
written by Sii Rabindianath ’l agore, who has spent 
a foitnight m the l^S SR. Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
is reported to have said that his heait rejoices, and 
that he dreams that some day his country maybe 
admitted to blessings and emancipation of spirit 
such as people of the US.S.R. enjoy, hve^tia adds 
that Professor Einstein’s daughter accompanied Sir 
Rabi*"*lranath Tagore, and that the parting with 
Soviet ^ ‘fKials and writers was most coidial. 


14 October, 1930 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

pl7cl.2(D) 

DR. TAGORE ON RUSSIA 

An Appreciation and a Warning 
EVILS OF VIOLENCE 

Dr. Rabindranath Eagoie, during his recent visit 
to Moscow, gave an interview to a reporter of the 
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“Izvcstia”, in which hr gave his impressions of Mos- 
cow. Dr. Rabindranath Tagore said: 

“I wish to let you know how deeply I have been 
impressed by the amazing intensity of your energy 
in spreading education among the peasant masses, 
the most intelligent direction you have given to this 
work, and also the variety of channels that have 
been opened out to train their minds and senses 
and limbs. I appreciate it all the more keenly be- 
cause I belong to that country where millions of my 
fellow-countrymen are being denied the light that 
education can bring them. For human beings all 
other boons that are external and superficial, that 
are imposed from outside, are like paints and patches 
that never represent the bloom of health but only 
disguise the anaemic skin without enriching the blood. 
You have recognised the truth that in extirpating all 
social evils one has to go to the root, which can only 
be done through education and not through police 
batons and military brow-beating. 

“But I find here certain contradictions to the 
great mission which yc»u have undertaken. Cer- 
tain attitudes of mind are being cultivated which 
are contrary to your ideal about the method of 
radical social improvement. I must ask you: Are 
you doing your ideal a service by arousing in the 
minds of those under your training anger, class 
hatred, and revcngefulncss against those whom you 
consider to be your enemies? True, you have to 
fight against tremendous obstacles, you have to 
overcome ignorance and lack of sympathy, and 
even persistently virulent antagonism. But your 
mission is not restricted to your own nation or 
your own party, but it is for the betterment of 
humanity according to your light. But does not 
humanity include those who do not agree with 
your aims? Just as you try to help peasants who 
have other ideas than yours about religion, eco- 
nomics, and social life, not be getting fatally an- 
gry with them but by patiently teaching them and 
showing them where the evil lurks in secret, should 
you not have the same mission to those other people 
who have other ideals than your own? These you 
may consider to be mistaken ideals, but they have 
all historical origin, and have become inevitable 
through combinations of circumstances. You may 
consider the men who hold them to be misguided. 
But it should all the more be your purpose to 


convert them by pity and love, realising that they 
are as much a party of humanity as the peasants 
whom you serve. 

Great in Mercy** 

“If you dwell too much upon the evil elements of 
your opponents, assuming that those are inherent 
in their human nature, meriting eternal damna- 
tion, you inspire an attitude of mind which with its 
content of hatred and animosity may some day 
react against your own ideal and destroy it. You 
are working in a great cause. Therefore you must 
be great in your mind, great in your mercy, your 
understanding and your patience. I feel profound 
admiration for the greatness of the things you arc 
trying to accomplish, and therefore I cannot help 
expecting for it a motive force of love and an en- 
vironment of charitable understanding. 

“There must be disagreement where minds are 
allowed to be free. It would be not only an uninter- 
esting world but a sterile world of mechanical regu- 
larity if all of our opinions were forcibly made alike. 
If you have a mission which includes all humayiity, 
for the sake of the living humanity you must ac- 
knowledge the existence of differences of tempera- 
ment and of opinion. Opinions are constantly changed 
and rechanged through the free circulation of intel 
lectual forces and moral persuasion. Violence begets 
violence and blind stupidity. Freedom of mind is 
needed for the reception of truth: terror hopelessly 
kills it. The.brute cannot subdue the brute. It is only 
the man who can do it. This is being proved every 
day in our human history. 

“Before leaving your country let me once again 
assure you that I am struck with admiration for all 
that you arc doing to free those who were in slav- 
ery to raise up those who were lowly and oppressed, 
and to bring help to those who were utterly help- 
less, reminding them that the source of their salva- 
tion lies in a proper education and their power to 
combine their human resources. 

A Legacy of Violence 

“For the sake of humanity I hope that you may 
never create a vicious force of violence, which will 
go on weaving an interminable chain of violence 
and cruelly. Already you have inherited much of 
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the worst legacy from the^Czarisi regime. It is the 
worst legacy you possibly could have. You have tried 
to destroy many of the other evils of that period. 
Why not try to destroy this one also? I have learned 
much from you, how skilfully you evolve usefulness 
out of the helplessness of the weak and ignorant. 
Your ideal is great, and so I ask you for perfection 
in serving it and a broad field of freedom for lay- 
ing its permanent foundation*'. 

Th’c poet was asked to say, in conclusions, what 
institutions in Moscow had impressed him most. 

He replied: “The orphans at the Home of the 
young Pioneers showed such confidence in their abil- 
ity to realise their ideal for a new world. Their behav- 
iour to me was so natural. Their conduct impressed 
me deeply Then at the Peasants* House 1 met the 
peasants. We questioned each other quite frankly Their 
problems are so similar to the problem of the peas- 
ants in my own country I was deeply impressed by 
the attitude of mind of your peasants towards the 
methods you have evolved for .solving these problems. 

“Places which I have not been able to visit have 
been visited by my secretaries. My doctor tells me of 
the fine work you are doing in sanitation, hygiene, 
scientific research. You are accomplishing a great deal 
in these lines, under conditions not nearly as favour- 
able, economically at least, as in other countries. My 
secretaries tell me of your splendid work in training 
students of agriculture, in caring for and training the 
homeless children left by war and famine, and of the 
outstanding experiment in practical education being 
carried on by Mr. Shatsky in his colony Mr. Shatsky 
did me the honour of coming to visit me. 

1 find that the ideal of his institution I also share 
1 am certain that your methods of education would 
be of great benefit in other countries, where there 
is so much in education that is merely academic 
and abstract. Yours is much more practical, and 
therefore truly moral, and it is closer in touch with 
the varied aspects and purposes of life’’. 

RUSSIA AND INDIA 

In .a speech delivered at the Dom Soyuzoff, Mos- 
cow, Dr. Rabindranath Tagore said: 

“I believe that all human problems find their 
fundamental soluti 9 n in education. And outside of 
my own vocation as a poet I have accepted this 
responsibility to educate my people as much as it 
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lies in my individual power to do. I know that all 
evils, almost without exception, from which my land 
suffers arc solely owing to the utter lack of educa- 
tion of the people. 

“Poverty, pestilence and communal fights and in- 
dustrial backwardness, which make our path of life 
too narrow and perilous are simply owing to the 
meagerness of education. You all know that our con- 
dition in India is very similar to yours. She has an 
agricultural population which is in need of all the 
help and encouragement that you have accorded to 
this country You know how precarious is the living 
which exclusively depends upon agriculture, and, so 
how utterly necessary it is for the cultivators to have 
the education, the up-to-date method of producing 
crops m order to meet the increasing demands of 
life and of expensive government 

“Our people are living on the verge of perpetual 
famine, and do not know how to help this because 
they have lost their faith and confidence in their 
own humanity. I'his is the greatest misfortune of 
that people, over 300,000,000 of men and women 
burdened with profound ignorance, a closed pros- 
pect, and incompetence. 

Changed Mental Attitude 

“So I came to this land to see how you deal with 
this problem, you who have struggled against the 
incubus of ignorance, superstition, and apathy which 
were once prevalent in this oppressed land among 
the working men and peasantry. The little that I 
have seen has convinced me of the marvellous 
progrc.ss that has been made, the miracle that has 
been achi vcd. How the mental altitude of the people 
has been changed m such a short time it is difficult 
for us to realise, we who live in the darkest shadow 
of ignorance and futility. It gladdens my heart to 
know that the people, the real people who main- 
tain the life of society, bear the burden of civilisa- 
tion, are not deprived of their own rights and that 
they enjoy an equal share of all the advantages of 
a piogicssive community. 

“And 1 dream of the time when it will be pos- 
sible for that ancient land of Aryan civilisation to 
enjoy the great boon of education and equal op- 
portunity for all the people. I am thankful, truly 
thankful to you all, who have helped me in visual- 
ising in a concrete form the dream which 1 have 
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been carrying for a long, long time in my mind, 
the dream of emancipating the j>eoplcs* mind, which 
has been shackled for ages. For this I thank you*'. 


21 October, 1930 

THE TIMES 

pl4c6(D) 

SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE ILL IN 
UNITED STATES 

(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT) 

NEW YORK, Oct. 20 

Sii Rabindranath Tagore, who arrived in the United 
States a week ago and was on the point of setting 
out on a lecture tour of the countiy was found by 
the doctor who examined him yesterday to be suf- 
fering from heart disease so severely that complete 
rest is essential. He has therefore, cancelled his tour 
and will return to India as soon as his health per- 
mits. He is at present staying with Dean Ladd, of 
Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut. 


21 October, 1930 

THE FRIEND 

p971(W; 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE: A PROPOSAL 

To the Editor of The Friend 

DEAR FRIEND - The recent visit to this country of 
the poet, Rabindranath Tagore, has been welcomed 
by all who value sympathetic and cultural relations 
between East and West. He is himself the most distin- 
guished representative of Indian culture in the litera- 
ture of our day, and his life work - the founding of the 
International University at Santiniketan has been an 
emlxxliment of a desire which he expressed some years 
ago “that the mind of India should join its forces to 
the great movement of mind which is in the present 
day world’*. Of the university he says: “We invite stu- 
dents and scholars from different parts of the world to 
an Indian University, to meet there our own students 
and scholars in a spirit of collaboration**. 


We are sure that there arc many who, like our- 
selves, feel that a debt of gratitude is owing to him, 
and would be glad of an opportunity to express 
this in a practical way by helping, the work of the 
University. 

With this object a fund is being raised, to which 
all well-wishers of the work done at Santiniketan are 
invited to contribute. It is hop>ed that the fund may 
be completed before the poet returns to India. Con- 
tributions should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, R.O. 
Mennell, Woden Law, Kenley, Surrey. - We are, etc., 

A.M. DANIEL (Director of the National Gallery). 
S. MARGERY FRY Q.P., M.A., Principal of 
Somerville College, Oxford). 

LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 

A.D. UNDSAY (C.B.E., LL.D., Master of Balliol 
College, Oxford). 

JOHN MASEHELD (Poet Laureate). 

MARIAN E. PARMOOR. 

WILUAM ROTHENSTEIN (M.A., Principal of 
the Royal College of Arts, South Kensington). 
MICHAEL E. SADLER (K.C.S.I., Master of Uni- 
versity College, Oxford). 

C. P. SCOTT (LL.D). 

H.R.L. SHEPPARD (C.H., D.D., M.A., Dean of 
Canterbury). 

EDWARD J. THOMPSON (M.A., Ph D., M C ) 
EVELYN UNDERHILL. 

EVELYN WRENCH 

FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND (K.C S I., LL D , 

D. Sc). 

October 20th, 1950. 


15 November, 1930 

THE SPECTATOR 

p724(\V) 

Letters to the Editor 

• THE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 

(To the Editor of tke SPECTATOR) 

SIR, - I have often been asked to give my opinion 
about Mahatma Gandhi’s rejectiom of the invitation 
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10 the Round Table Conference because his lei ins 
were found impossible to be at once accepted by 
the British Government. I am not competent to 
discuss this c^uestion from a narrowly political point 
of view, though I am sure it has another perspec- 
tive of meaning which need serious consideration. 

Through the blinding mist of the past the time 
is struggling to appear when people’s destinies are 
no longer to be moulded and modelled by the poli- 
ticians who are the modern medicine men of diplo- 
macy. The collaboration of the world mind is daily 
acquiring a supreme value for all important national 
problems, and the centre of gravity is shifting itself 
from the exclusive conference of national interest to 
the conference of moral judgment of all nations. 
Every day die idea is growing clearer in our minds 
that the affairs which once were jealously consid- 
ered as special to one’s own country do concern all 
humanity when they comprehend moral issues. The 
potent force of public opinion has already extended 
its field of activity across all political barbed wire 
fences of individual countries, and the human w'orld 
15 rapidly developing its universal organ of voice 
and sense of heating to a very high degree of 
sensitiveness. 

This has generated a power which national or- 
ganizations of all free countries are busily exploiting 
foi tlicir ow'ii interest with the help of a large ex- 
penditure and often of unscrupulous means and 
messengers. We have seen how in the late Wai, while 
ihc manufacture of the poison gas which has its range 
of mischief only within the battle-field was not ne- 
glected, dissemination of poisonous slanders was also 
carried on far and wide with lavish exiiavagancc. 
Thv instruments of propaganda have become to- 
day a pei manent political necessity, not only foi in- 
foiming the world of facts, but also deluding it; and 
insinuations against their rivals and victims aic sown 
broadcast by governmeius through the agencies that 
seem inoflensivc and camouflage that has the ap- 
pearance of moderation and fairness. 

But all this has a great meaning proving that 
our history has come to a stage when moral force 
has to be acknowledged even by politics and be 
captured at any cost, even at the cost of truth. 
This fact is all the more remarkable because the 
rificiency of the physical and material power ha.s, 
in this present scientific age, attained a degree of 
virulent perfection never before achieved. And yet 


this power hesitates to-day to assert its unashamed 
supremacy except in rate cases of short-sighted 
stupidity and fanatical baibarism The necessity 
to give a dog a bad name and then to hang it 
certainly proves a higher moial spirit than ilie 
defiant spirit that allows a dog to be hanged with- 
out the accompaniment of a libelous lusrification. 

1 he invitation to a Round table Goiiference 
accorded to the lepreseiitaiives of a people who 
can with perfect impunity be iliiotiled into silence 
or trampled into a pulp, is m itself a sign of the 
time undreamt of even m half a centiuy ago. 
Mahatma Gandhi may not believe in the success 
of its obvious pin pose, but he must acknowledge 
that it represents the same moial principle which 
he himself invokes on behalf of his countrymen in 
theii endeavoui after self-government The real 
iinpoitance c:>f this Conference is not m the op- 
poitunity it may offer ol a coopeiation with the 
British politicians, but with the soul force of the 
whole world. We must know that this Conference 
is going to hold its sittings before the world-tribu- 
nal whose approbation it is eager to win. 

When the continents began to be foi med on 
the geography of the earth the amount of the land 
was insignificant, as it weie, contemptuously toiei- 
aled by the all-pervading reign of the sea which 
kicked it and nearly smothered it under an engulf- 
ing protection. But those very uncertain points of 
concession, scarcely solid, were sigmlicanr ot a frinlliil 
future. We human beings have the cause to be thank- 
ful foi that precarious geological small favour, sui- 
rounded by unfathomable restrictions And to-day, 
when on r one hand the police batons are bloodily 
busy cracking our unresisting heads and admiringly 
defended by authorities, majestically aloof from the 
tragic scene, a beckoning gestmc from the other 
shore has reached the disaimed multitude of India, 
denuded of educaiional facilities, in the shape ol 
an invitation to a Conference. I do not know it it 
is loo small or inefTectual, but there is no doubt 
that it is a moral gesture, the gesture inspired not 
merely by the tiolilical necessity btit the necessity 
of a world sar.vtion. And I believe that it would 
have been worthy of Mahatma Gandhi if he could 
have accepted unhesitanlly the scat offered to him 
even though the conditions were not fully accept- 
able to himself. To come there without any abso- 
lute assurance of political success would all th * more 
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enhancf the sija^nifu'aiice of his nioial mission. God’s 
great boons come humbly through small openings, 
and we on our pan should be humble when we 
hail them, trust them, and by our own merit make 
them bear the best fruits. The gifts that have any 
real value claim for their perfection our own faith 
and sacrifice. 

This present age waits for a new and a noble 
technique foi all reparations of national maladjust- 
ments. Mahatma Gandhi is the one man in the 
present age who has preached it and shaped it 
through his movement of non-violent resistance in 
South Africa and India. And now he has had the 
opponuniiy to introduce the moral spirit of that 
movement into a Conference which only he has 
made compellingly po.ssible, and wliich only he could 
have used as a platform wherefrom to send his voice 
to all those over the world who truly represent the 
future history of man, a history that has to be built 
upon the foundation of numerous immediate fail- 
ures and futile sufferings. Any such Conference can 
never be from the beginning a ready-made appara- 
tus into whose rigid na. rowness one must squeeze 
and torture oneself for accommodation. It waits 
for a man of genius, as he surely is, to turn it into 
an instrument for giving expression to the spirit of 
the age in the field of political intercommunica- 
tion. I feel sad that such an opportunity has been 
lost for the moment, for India and for all the world. 
For to-day is the age of co-operation in all depart- 
ments of life, including politics, the age of the crea- 
tion of the continent in which all the human is- 
lands are to merge their isolation for a grand fes- 
tival of civilization. 

But here are my pen stops, for I have suffered, 
and my sufferings has been too cruel and too re- 
cent for me to leave it aside and think of a millen- 
nium that is still remote. I have known what has 
been done in Dacca, and from the light of that I 
can read the story of the Peshawar tragedy. 

These people, the rulers of the world, are afraid of 
the judgment of their own peers, but are not afraid of 
the suffering caused by themselves. The time made 
safe for the weak will be slow in its journey through 
a long moral path which is still in the making. In the 
meanw'hile the mothers’ tears are flowing in our neigh- 
bourhood, and the wretched dumbness of the deso- 
lated homes is a burden we find difficult to remove 
from our hearts. There are wounds that cry for the 


immediate healing of their pain, and I am silenced by 
my own shame as I try to talk of an age when the 
tedious ceremony of exorcism is completed by which 
the devil is made to slink away for his own safety and 
self-interest. Those of our brothers who have suffered, 
till their hearts are ready to break, cry to me angrily; 
“Slop that discussion about the future; it is natural 
and therefore healthy for us to struggle through the 
process of the suffering which we have undertaken on 
our own soil, and instead of appealing to the world to 
take our side, let us, unarmed and resource less, stand 
up and defy the mighty power and say: “We fear thee 
not. We do need rcdre.ss of our wrongs, but we need 
even more our self-respect which nobody outside our 
own selves can restore to us.”’ 

1 do not know how to answer them, and say to 
myself, “Possibly they are wiser with natural wis- 
dom of the sufferer.” 

It was the great personality of Mahatma Gandhi 
wliich inspired this courage, under persecutions frankly 
brutal and cowardly insidious, into ih'* heart of the 
dumb multitude of India, suffering for ages from the 
diffidence of their own human power. I myself have 
too often doubted the possibility of such a sudden 
quickening of life in a countiy whose mmd has re- 
mained parched under a long drought of education. 
But a miracle has happened through the magical touch 
of Mahatma’s own indomitable spirit and his coura- 
geous faith in human nature. And after this experi- 
ence of mine I hesitate to doubt his wisdq^ji when hr 
holds himself aloof from the invitation that seems to 
offer the opportunity foi at least the beginning of an 
endeavour which, through the usual path of diplomacy, 
with its tortuous bends and sudden pitfalls of reac- 
tions, may at last lead us to our goal. I^t me believe 
in his firmness of attitude, and not in my doubts I 
am. Sir, &c., 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 

(Althougfi we do not share all Rabindranath Tagpre\ news, we 
welcome fns outspoken letter. We are sure that it correct^ represents 
views widely held in India. At this moment it is of the utmost 
importame that we, in Great Britain, should recognize the need Jot 
making a supreme effort to win Indian belief in our good faith. * ED 
SpmetaiesT.) 
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India and **Bengal Lancer** 

By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

I HAVE just finished reading almost in one sitting the 
book of a Bengal Lancer*, and feel that it is one of the 
mosr remarkable books in modern literature. We are 
too familiar with the writings dealing with secret knots 
and distortions in sex psychology, jarring notes of 
nerves gone out of tune, futile struggles of human will 
against inheritance or inherent self-antagonism. But 
I have known no other instance of a genuine psycho- 
logical record of any intimate touch of a Western mind 
with the mind of the East, a record of reactions much 
more deeply fundamental and interesting in its sub- 
tleties than the pathological convulsions of passions 
and prejudices. We have seen numerous criticisms of 
the eastern life from the Western sources, some hon- 
est and some otherwise, some cruelly smart and some 
insipid-bird’s-eye views of living human truths which 
the bird’s ^e can never reach misrepresentations 
owing to supercilious incompetence of deliberate 
malice. This book contains the expressions of personal 
experiences of a sensitive mind without any intrusion 
of the schoolmaster or of '‘our own correspondent,' 
or the tract society artist with his traditional orient of 
palm trees, panthers and pythons. 

When I mention “Orient” in connexion with this 
book I mean India, which lies in the middle of sharply 
divided Asia - the Semitic West and the Mongolian 
and Polynesian East. I have read in a book of travels 
a remark made by a well-known English thinker ac- 
cording to which India is the only country that be- 
longs to the East. The implication is that India is the 
only country in the whole world which is incompre- 
hensible to the Western mind. I cannot ignore the 
testimony of a man like him, and I sympathize with 
his bewilderment. The western humanity has a simi- 
larity of temperament with the Semitic West in its spirit 
of fight, in the aggressive pride of its power and pos- 
session, and its God who relentlessly jealous of his 
authority. The West finds no difficulty in paying hom- 
J'gc to the Christ who is the representative Spirit of 

• Bengal Lancer By F Yeats-Brown. (Gollanez.) 
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the East, the victorious spirit of the Meek, because it 
docs not feel the necessity to follow Him. 

This Semitic Asia has been a close neighbour of 
Rome, and it cultivated the organization of forces with 
the same impulse foi world dominion. The aspiration 
of life which it cherishes has hardly any touch of meta- 
physics in it; it grew up out of the nomadic scrim- 
mage for space and pasture, and an urgent necessity 
for plunder. We have repeatedly been told that Eng- 
lishmen have a strong preference for Mohammedan; 
it is quite natural that they should understand him 
and therefore like him, for in some way h^* belongs to 
the twilight fringe of the West, where the light may be 
dimmer but the atmosphere and temperature are the 
same. On the other side in Japan and China, which 
the author above mentioned visited, they have some- 
thing of Greece in their aesthetic sense of perfection 
in its definite proportionateness, and also their prag- 
matic spirit which hardly allows any mysticism to tinge 
their mental horizon and create phantoms to distract 
them in the forward path of their life. 

But India is the land of the incoherendy miscel- 
laneous - a wilderness of creeds and customs and su- 
()crstitions that rudely challenge the attention of the 
traveller with a medley of inconsistencies which, like 
facts in a dream, find their equal right to exist without 
any refutation or even the mildest opposition of a sur- 
prise. No doubt, all religions carry their burden of in- 
congruities, paradoxes that are unaware of their crude 
absurdities, ugliness or even immoral implication.^. For 
religions have their preservation plots where infantile 
memories of the race are piously sheltei'cd and logic is 
forbidd**’! to ask for their documents of adult citizen- 
ship. 'I hey are freely allowed to carry their ragged 
bundles containing fragments of the dismembered dead, 
useless and insanity. Unfortunately, trligions are loo nu- 
merous in India with their hoardings that are like the 
pocket of a child, perfectly indiscriminate in its con- 
tents. This has produced an ethnological puzzk* and a 
social and political conundrum in our country. 

But one has to keep in his mind that this impos- 
sible jumble has not been India’s own creation, just as 
no party is responsible for the bewildering variety of 
races in the world, producing painful tangles in man’s 
history that are full of physical and moral menace. 
This is a fact given to her from the prehistoric period 
of her social evolution. It is a problem which her own 
civilization was cortipclled from the very first to solve 
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in order to prove her human worth - the problem of 
heterogeneity. Pos.sibly other ancient civilizations like 
those of Greece and Rome Itad a similar task which 
they vigorously simplified by forcible elimination. 
Whenever something like the same problem still per- 
sists in the modern age, as it docs on a smaller scale 
in the United Slates, and also in South Africa, the 
difliculty goads the people to barbarity, - the very 
people who feel exultantly superior when they talk 
about the cast distinctions prevailing in India. 

After a preliminary struggle for the Aryan su- 
premacy India accepted in her hospitable soil the fact 
of the race variety. Very likely it was inevitable, for the 
invading immigrants were small in number and some 
parts of the original inhabitants were not inferior to 
them in the progress of their social organization. But 
such acceptance meant toleration of an endless mis- 
cellany of creeds and cultures not in harmony with 
the newcomers’ own tradition or tcmf>eramcnt. A most 
desperate struggle went on for centuries - not the physi- 
cal struggle for race survival of a superior culture in 
spite of its very heavy load of alien accumulations. 

The unavoidable problem involved made the Aryan 
mind to think. I am sure it was felt that the very smaD 
minority represented by the invaders could save their own 
spirit from being dragged down undcrneaili the mass of 
foreign matter, desultory and discordant, if only they 
could evolve a comprehensive philosophy which would 
find into a harmonious unity the facts that arc alien and 
irrelevant and yet at the same time would transcend them. 
It is unnecessary to say that these people did not delib- 
erately sit down to construct a system of thought that 
v^ould save their mind from being smothered into dep- 
redation. Their subconscious activity was constandy 
roused by the uner necessity of the circumstance. And 
tliey said: '^Differences are only in the appearance which 
IS maya but in their essence all things axe one; that in 
reality there is nothing but Brahma, the infinite, and 
multitude is only in the seeming.'’ 

In most other countries philosophy gives expres- 
sion and exercise to the intellectual mind and only 
indireedy influences our acuons, but in India it has 
had its practical purpose. For when she had to submit 
inevitably to the evasion of the swarming many^ and to 
accommodate them in her own social organism, her 
most desperate struggle was not against foreign at- 
tacks but against the inner elements of disharmonies. 
And she said: “1 accept ail things., I do not fight against 
them, and my mission for ever will be to find myself 


in them and beyond them, for in the perfect spiritual 
comprehension of the soul is my true freedom.” Those 
who arc no true travellers but born tourists, who come 
from outside and care not to go in, whose method of 
lightening their own burden is die scientific method 
of external pruning and extermination, leaving the 
inner roots to perpetuate entanglements, have only 
the eyes to see the cix>wd of facts in India, some un> 
savouiy some unmeaning, insanitary and abnormal, 
disjunct and dispropordonate; but they cannot see the 
subde and all-pervading brooding truth over them, 
the eternal spirit of India, ever trying to save things 
that are condemned by laying emphasis upon some 
meaning which remains vague in them, and which 
with the growth of its clearness transforms them from 
the unreal into reality. 

The doctrine of the unity of Man, the transcen- 
dental unity of all things, is not unknown to other parts 
of the world, but in India it is not a mere doctrine to 
be logically pursued but truth that for one’s salvation 
has to be realized and be made more indubitably 
evident than things that are seen touched. The proc- 
ess is called “Yoga,” in which man’s psychology and 
physiology have allied themselves into a perfect power 
of illumination for India. The infinite which is the 
supreme spirit of unity is not for the mathematical 
reasoning but for the liberation of consciousness in 
the individual which is considered by our people as 
the final goal of Man. This realm of aspiration, of the 
ultimate spiritual endeavour in India, is even more 
difficult to approach than the South pole when es- 
sayed by the smart tourist, who only has the time and 
power to taste the cocoanut by licking its skin and 
exulting over the superiority of his own hedge in a 
sumptuous book of travel. 

But the “Bengal Lancer” has shown the daring of 
mind and the true spirit of adventure by approaching 
the most difficult frontier of that India, which is not 
the British India nor the geographical India. He has 
occasionally stumbled into some minor technical er- 
rors, some slips in typography which pedants take 
special pleasure in exposing but he has felt truth as a 
consummate artist who can sec what is sig^nificant 
behind the screening crowd of the non-essential and 
expressed the unutterable mysteiy of it in a language 
which is as quick with life’s fire as his own beautiful 
Arab steed, and as responsive to his slightest gesture 
as that former companion of his barrack life. 

A perfect perspective of his self-portrayal has been 
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opened through the beginning of his chapters in that 
fateful border of India where the Aryan immigrants 
commenced their own history in that land. The pic- 
ture of his young life, rude and adventurous, his 
enjoyments, which had their source in a turbulent 
animal spirit, constant preparedness for military en- 
terprises, spending days and nights near dangers 
prowling in ambuscade, had some analogy with the 
life of that vigorous race in their youth inebriated with 
a reckless confidence in their victorious destiny. He, 
like them, was not overmuch troubled in the begin- 
ning with the spirit’s inner questionings, but only with 
the surging of an exuberant vitality. Then the stream 
of events deepened and widened and descended to- 
wards the Gangetic valley where King Janaka once 
meditated and taught the cult of Brahma, and Biid- 
dh'^ taught the uttermost extinction of self in the spirit 
of love that is measureless. These belong to the death- 
less profundity of truth, compared to which the rise 
and fall of empires are mere bubbles, the spirit of wliich 
is still brooding in India’s patient and plaintive atmos- 
phere over the ever- revolving circles of self-devour- 
ing futilities, the driftings of history that rock on the 
waves for a time and then disappear in the abyss. This 
British soldier cann- and gazed on its serenity and 
questioned it. The silence bafBed him but did not 
repel; for it will ever remain writh him and whisper to 
him in his solitude, San^am KhaUndam Brahma - **All that 
there is u one ivith Brahma, 


30 1 

This great utterance was r.uliated foith from the 
utter bliss of an illumiriatecl lealizaiioii on a day that 
had dawned in a forest shade in India. That day ever 
remains undated, that forest has vanished like tin* 
scribblings of a child on iLs slate carelessly wiped away 
the next moment. Since that day, along the led dusty 
road of centuries soldiers of wild tribes man lied to 
conquer, adventurers to seek their fortune, the kings 
to reign, and while they fell secure <jf an eiei inty of 
wealth and glory their power faded like the flaming 
colour from the sunset clouds, but through the si- 
lence of countless starry nights and dew bathed 
mornings over this tragic land of a varieg;\ted des- 
tiny still are chanted the same immoiial words; 
“Sarvam KhaU'idam Brahma. And by the same red load 
of lime, trampled by triumphant power and pride 
and pilgrims seeking wisdom and peaie, the swarm 
of tourists will raise the dust anti pass on to oblivion 
chattering and gossiping, taking notes of innurnei- 
ablc details while ignoring the one voii e of the an- 
cient prayer that brings out from all irnjiei lections 
an eternal movement of redemption, a ceaselessly 
evolving meaning - the prayer ‘‘Lead me fioni the 
unreal to Reality, make deal in me thy manifesta- 
tion” - the prayer that is ever working even liom the 
unconscious depths of those tourist minds as well as 
in all failines that aie crude, crooked and stupid 
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Section: THIS MORNING’S GOSSIP 
Tagore and Hearst 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore, the Indian poet, at present 
in London, has been telling his friends that the 
greatest surprise he received during his visit to New 
York was occasioned by reading what Mr. W. R. 
Hearst, the newspaper owner, had to say about him. 
Hearst has had many caustic things to say about 
the way Britain handles her Empire but in the present 
instance he chose another line. 

Chmnged Tunc 

Tagore, he wrote, had “colossal nerve'’ to forget 
that “his own India is kept from going to complete 
smash only by power and the justice of Britain”. 
The poet, of course, is an Indian Nationalist and it 
must have been galling to receive such criticism 
from a quarter he thought would yield help. 


9 January, 1931 

DAILY SKETCH 

pl9c3(D! 

SHAW MEETS TAGORE 

^^We are the Voices Crying in the Wilderness** 

Two great writers met at a London hotel yesterday. 
Both were tall and towered over the heads of those 
around them. The white beard of one was trimly 
cut; that of the other flowed over his robe in patri- 
archal fashion. 

One was George Bernard Shaw, and the other 
Rabindranath Tagore. 

They were the guests of honour at^an home of 
the All People’s Association, and the great Indian 


teacher had just finished an impassioned speech, 
pleading for universal brotherhood, when Bernard 
Shaw was brought forward to greet him. 

With his characteristic warmth, Shaw took both 
Tagore’s hand and shook them. “That was won- 
derful,” he said. 

“Will it do any good?” asked Rabindranath. 

Shaw shook his head. “We are the voices crying 
in the wilderness, you and I,” he said. 


9 January 1931 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

p4c4(D) 

DR. TAGORE HOLDS *<GOURTS” 

A London Reception 

CULTURAL BONDS OF EAST AND WEST 
The International Mind 

(From our London Staff.) 

Fleet Street, Thnraday. 

Dr. Rabindranath Tagore is spending a few days 
in England on his way to India after his lecturing 
tour in America. This evening a reception was 
given in his honour at the Hyde Park Hotel by 
the All Peoples* Association, which works for his 
own cause in international co-operation. The poet, 
who is-approaching his seventieth birthday, is more 
than ever in his appearance the ideal of venerable 
beauty. 

He spoke seated in his chair in a low, even melo- 
dious voice - that of a man talking quietly among 
sympathetic friends. Standing round him eager to hear 
every word was a diverse and interesting company 
representing the East and West. It was strongly inter- 
national in character. Mr. Bernard Shaw, the apothe- 
osis of Western common sense, was deep in converse 
with the leader of Indian idealist philosophy. There 
were in the room Indian princes, oflicial representa- 
tives of a dozen foreign countries, publicists like Sir 
Norman Angell and Mr. Evelyn Wrench, scholars like 
Dr. Bevan and Dr. Edward Thompson, artists and 
literary men, and unique artist both in line and in 
words, Mr. Max Beerbohm. 
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Dr. Tagore spoke of the difficulty of cultivating 
the international mind of the West, where a mili- 
tant aggressive individualism had been so much 
pursued and made into a cult. The tendency was 
apparent also in Western politics and was the cause 
of divisions between the nations. Although the same 
spirit of collective egoism existed in the East, still 
the spirit there was more that of community life 
than the exclusive spirit of individualism. 

Inspiration of English Poets 

He went on to describe the growth of the spirit of 
internationalism in his own life and mind. He spoke 
of the influence upon his own family in his youth 
of the great personality of Rammohan Roy - the 
first man who had this great background of hu- 
manity for all his teachings and who had intense 
love for all mankind. 

Dr. Tagore went on to say that Western litera- 
ture and culture came to them (he was speaking of 
his own family) through the poems of the great 
minds of Europe, who were filled with sentiment, 
universal in its character, of the love of humanity, 
and freedom. Some of these great poets were not 
now held in the saiiie honour as in their own homes, 
'‘but they still remain as our ideals and our sources 
of inspiration, and we still remember how intense 
was the love for Shakespeare, Byron, Keats and 
other classical poets of the West.” 

As an example of how the inspiration of the 
English poets went to the heart of that generation 
in India, he told how a young man roused him at 
midnight when he was asleep and said that he had 
just read a wonderful line in Keats and must re- 
peat it, which he did. “Since then things have 
changed, but that was a great thing for us. We 
often tried to repudiate the West, but deep in our 
being there is a real reverence and admiradon for 
the great things when truly represent Western hu- 
manity, and we have within us from the beginning 
of our lives that cultural meeting of East and West. 

Rampant Nationalism 

“But,” Dr. Tagore went on, “the nationalism ol to- 
day, which has become too rampant and self-asser- 
tive, that, too, we got from Western sources. We 
borrowed the spirit of nationalism from the West, 
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and that is another sign of our deep adiniiation for 
Western civilisc'iiion.” 1 his cultural mingling was 
going on more strongly in the East than in the 
West because the people in the West were too proud 
and exclusive in their own cultural surroundings 
and limitations. The West had borrowed fiorn the 
East its religion, but it had been greatly modified 
in the process by the Western temperament, and 
sentiment. In spite of that the religion of the East 
had been a factor in moulding the Western charac- 
ter and giving it richness and light. 

He himself had gone through the stage of ag- 
gressive nationalism, but he had lost it now, and 
had therefore incurred the displeasure of his own 
countrymen very often. This abstract nationalism 
often smothered the higher spirit of man, which 
was found in the individual. In this connection he 
spoke of the spirit of bragging and boastfulness which 
he found in Japan in 1916, and contrasted it with 
the beautiful human relationships among the peo- 
ple. Humanity was often obscured behind the pas- 
sion of nationalism. 

His own experiences in the West had helped 
him cherish the ideal of internationalism, and he 
was also greatly helped because when he became 
known to the Western world he found it easy to 
occupy a warm corner of th<*ir heails He felt it his 
duty to try to utilise this feeling, which he had 
been fortunate to win in the West, and to l)iing it 
to his own country, so as to try to bridge the gulf 
which was widening every day between East and 
West. 

Attack on the Politicians 

“You. politics here,” he went oil/ “represent the 
same aggressive individualism. We cannot alto- 
gether obliterate national temperamental differ- 
ences. There must be separateness between peo- 
ples. When it is merely on the surface, it doesn t 
hurt, but when it becomes selfishness, greed and 
antipathy which cause separateness then it is not 
separateness of national demarcations but dark- 
ness and the bottomless abyss. 

“You have seen the mischief of this, and have 
tried to bnng about peace through the agency of 
the League of Nations, but there the nations are 
represented not by the dreamers and idealists but 
by their politicians. I can’t think this is right in any 
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work which is meant to establish peace. It is like 
organising a band of robbers into a police depart- 
ment. 1 have travelled in difTerer.t countries lately; 
and everywhere I have seen signs of sufierings caused 
by these very politicians how they have bungled 
their peace conference and to what an end they 
have brought this great civilisation.” 

Finally Dr. Tagore spoke of his attempt to cre- 
ate an atmosphere of mutual sympathy in his own 
institution at Saniiniketan. He had done his best 
to keep his work outside political entanglement and 
turmoil. That was the one constitution in India 
where the students were absolutely natural in their 
relationship with visitors from the West. He had 
created this atmosphere with the help of some great 
scholars from Europe. This work he was trying to 
carry on in the midst of this great cyclone of po- 
litical restlessness in India. To counteract the evil 
of nationalism there should be other channels of 
communication where East and West could meet 
in the pure spirit of sympathy and co-operation. “I 
have often wished that some great minds from 
England could come to India not merely as mem- 
bers of the ruling class but to spread their human 
love among our people”. 


9 May, ]93] 

THE SPECTATOR 

p737(\V) 

Section! LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

THE COLOUR BAR 

(To the Editor of the SPECTATOR) 

SIR. - An Englishman finds his mental comfort 
disturbed when he has to deal with differences 
that are foreign to him, for he has inherited an 
intense consciousness of race individuality from 
an ancestry brought up in geographical segrega- 
tion. A marked difference in colour which makes 
too conspicuous the difference in race produces 
in his conventional mind an aggressive sense of 
alienation. 1 he same thing happens with regard 
to a different dress, as I have often noticed in my 
case even in a metropolis like London or in 


American towns, where, curiously enough, stran- 
gers arc less tolerated in their strangeness than in 
England. In the continental countries of Europe I 
have never once aroused among those with whom 
I travelled their sense of the comic by my cos- 
tume, which I am sure, has not the slightest ele- 
ment of the ludicrous, specially when compared 
with their own. It is from the same cause that an 
Englishman feels not merely amused but positively 
irritated at the wrong pronunciation of his lan- 
guage by foreigners who cannot help being for- 
eigners in the habits of their tongues. 

It is a sign of national provincialism thus to 
associate natural difference in others with inherent 
inferiority and disagreeableness. Of all peoples in 
India, we in Bengal suffer from this imperfect adapt- 
ability of imagination which causes arrogance. It is 
owning to our provincialism, for we have been 
accustomed for centuries to live in a remote man- 
nerism. The Bengali people are prone to keep them- 
selves isolated when in unaccustomed surroundings, 
and they have an unenviable talent of making them- 
selves unpopular with the people of other prov- 
inces of India. 

Up to a certain point this tendency of aloofness 
has its advantage in emphasizing individuality which 
helps to conquer opportunities for itself, and Bengali 
people undoubtedly did utilize that advantage, cap- 
turing special privileges long before others were 
ready in the field. But when history has to be made 
great through perfect co-operation with ncighbouis, 
through a spirit of mutual concession and under- 
standing, qur ungenerous habit of jealous self-as- 
seriivencss offers obstacles, and we arc likely to 
recede into the background. 

The stubborn insularity of the Englishman has 
helped him in the beginning of his career of con- 
quest. He naturally failed to identify himself even 
in a slight degree with the Indian people whom 
he ruled from a supercilious distance. I'his proud 
detachment has no doubt helped him in ruling a 
foreign race with a vigorous efficiency. But such 
an imperfect relationship in human affairs main- 
tained by force cannot last long. At last the time 
inevitiibly comes when history has to be made 
great upon a positive basis of co-operation, and 
not merely upon the negative basis of law and 
order. It is not the race which can rule that has 
the historical fitness to survive, but the race which 
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understands, which has the sympathetic imagina- 
tion - in other words, the' moral power of adapt- 
ability. After all, in the long run it wiircomc true 
that the meek shall inherit the earth. Colour preju- 
dice shows the lack of power of social adaptation. 
Our own history began with it, and though India 
desperately tried some kind of mechanical race 
adjustment, she has failed in giving birth to a liv- 
ing political organism owing to this abnormal caste 
consciousness that obstructs the stream of human 
sympathy and spirit of mutual co-operation. This 
is the reason why, in spite of the fact that India 
has produced a series of great minds, she has not 
produced a great organic history; and it has yet 
to be seen if such a history is in the making in 
which two peoples of difTerent colours can have a 
perfect bond of life from across the sea. - I am. 
Sir, &c., 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 

Santinlkctaa» India, April 17th, 1931. 


10 June, 1931 

THE USTENER 
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THE REUGION OF MAN 

By Rabindranatli Tagore. Allen and Unwin. 
7a. 6d. 

From Dmry Lane to Mecca. Told by Eric 
Roaentbal. Sampaon Low. 12a. 6d. 

The Hibbert Lectures delivered in 1930 by 
Rabindranath Tagore have a distinction of their 
own. They contain much of the story of the poet’s 
life, for he claims to have reached his religion not 
by way of philosophy, but by direct vision; and the 
student of India ought to study Tagore no less than 
Gandhi. Where he deals with familiar subjects he 
always uses an Indian idiom; and it is a fresh and 
welcome study to follow the track of evolution under 
the guidance of a Bengali poet. But the reader will 
seek to discover what distinctive contribution this 
poet has to make, not to science or to philosophy, 
but to religion. “My religion”, he says, “is the rec- 
onciliation of the super-personal man, the univer- 
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sal human spirit in my own individual being”. It is 
an eclectic religion, though the language in which 
it is described is largely Indian. The great teachers 
of religion, it is claimed, came as the messengers of 
man to men of all countries and spoke of the sal- 
vation that could only be reached by the perfecting 
of our relationship with Man the Eternal, Man the 
Divine . Doctrines or dogmas borrowed from their 
own times and tradition must be transcended. This 
is expounded with a wealth of poetic imagery. Often 
it seems the reduction to philosophic language of a 
poetic intuition, and the less the religion of the 
poet than the philosophy of one who is not in re- 
ality a philosopher, but a poet. The process of 
sublimination whereby an attempt is made to ob- 
tain the essence of religion, has often been tried, 
but has never succeeded. And in spite of the em- 
phasis laid upon man, the religion which is de- 
scribed in this book is too abstract to make a wide 
appeal. In his attempt to reduce his experiences to 
a philosophy, the poet sacrifices that crystal clear- 
ness which should mark the sacramental religion 
of a poet. But there is much in every one of the 
lectures which every student of religion will do well 
to ponder. 

EDWARD SHILUTO 


27 June, 1931 

THE SPECTATOR 
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A Literary Revival in Bengal 

By BHABANI BHATTAGHARYA 

As the storm of political struggle in India begins to 
cease, it will be time for foreigners interested in the 
country to consider the more permanent aspects of 
its national life. In general, Indians arc not politi- 
cally minded; they arc much more impressed by 
things of beauty, in its widest sense, than by ma- 
chinery of practical utility. The genius of India lies 
in its infinite capacity for absorbing new ideas into 
the stream of ancient Aryan culture. To-day, in no 
other field is this genius so furiously at work as in 
the literature of Bengal. 

Chaitanya, a Bengali saint and mystic, is said 
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lo have fallen into trance when he beheld the sea 
for the first time. Its terrific beauty roused madness 
in his blood. The great saint ran breathless into 
the water and did not stop till the waves carried 
him away. 

The story has a wide significance. Chaitanya 
was a typical child of' the soil; in him were devel- 
oped, to an amazing degree, the feelings and de- 
sires that stir the mind of the people of Bengal. To 
the Bengali mind nothing is so irresistible as na- 
ture's beauty, and this racial trait has deeply tinged 
the literature of the country. For a long time Bengali 
poets hardly drew on Life, for they looked upon it 
with the closed eyes of introverts. Then, in the closing 
decades of the last century Western thought over- 
flowed to the plains of Bengal, and English litera- 
ture, which may fairly be called an interpretation 
of Life, set up new standards and new principles. 
The genius of Bengal began to work, assimilating 
the new into the old. The new school of writers 
which came into being had one eye on Nature and 
the other on Man. Thei methods became matured 
by the advent of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, in whose 
work there is a meeting between East and West. 
He borrowed as freely from Browning as from the 
Upanuhads. 

A new milestone had been reached, but the march 
had not stopped. New pastures lay ahead. A younger 
generation sprang up, and sharpened the steel of 
criticism to attack the work of established writers. 

For many years. Dr. Tagore has been a literary 
Dictator and it has been a fashion to imitate his 
style. Now the fashion has changed, Dr. Tagore 
has become “classical” and legendary, but he is 
still as influential in Bengal as he ever was, and the 
country pays to his work the same kind of venera- 
tion as it used to pay when he was honoured with 
the Nobel prize. 

Bengali literature is now in a melting-pot, 
with a furious fire burning beneath. The new order 
of writers are determined experimentalists. Some 
of them evoke the wrath of critics for “obscene” 
work. But, in their justification they do not dig out 
the cliche of art for art's sake; instead, they pull 
down whole structure of existing moral values, to 
the horror of elderly readers and the delight of the 
young. “Down with tradition”, is the battle-cry on 
the lips of thousands. 

The experiments with form arc sometimes 


pushed to such extremes that they fail and what 
was designed to reveal originality assumes the air 
of cheap literary jugglery. Dr. Tagore told me re- 
cently that what he disliked most in young Bengali 
writers was their constant effort -to be “smart”. 
An artist, he said in reply to a question of mine, 
should never be self-conscious in his work; he should 
write not to show his cleverness, but to lift the 
heavy burden of ideas and emotions weighing on 
his mind. A talented Bengali writer has lately 
published a novel which begins almost at the end 
of the story and works back to the beginning. By 
attempting to do something strikingly original, the 
author has turned a readable story into a dull 
piece which drags after the first chapter. It is easy 
to multiply instances of “ultra-modern” Bengali 
authors who have inadvertently misused their craft 
in pursuit of a cheap “success”. The country is 
full of talented writers who have been ineflectu- 
ally beating their wings. 

The heat and fury in recent Bengali literature 
is not without significance. There is creative en- 
ergy in abundance, but much of it has not yet taken 
shape. The substance is present, but the form is 
lacking; for the new wine has burst the old bottle 
and must flow over until a proper vessel is found 
for it. With the expansion of literature, the lan- 
guage is steadily growing. New words are being 
coined by the hundred. The Bengali language is 
proving itself to be as flexible as the English. 

Poverty is great in Bengal. The zeal of many 
writers weakens away, not infrequently, tinder the 
stress of, hard work to earn a living. Payment for 
stories and articles is negligible. To write is to la- 
bour for love. The young writer considers it an 
honour to get his work into print, and the question 
of payment does not arise. 

Among foreign authors, who have cast a great 
influence over young literary men in Bengal, the 
name of Knul Hamsun must receive the first men- 
tion. His Hunger has a special appeal to the starv- 
ing writer for obvious reasons, but the popularity 
of Pan and The Growth of the Soil goes deeper than 
that. Dostoevsky and Gorki are regarded with ven- 
eration. Analole France was much in the public 
eye a few years ago, but seems at present to be 
under a cloud. Shaw, Wells and Bertrand Russell 
arc among those who arc universally read, and 
have left a deep impression on the literary pro- 
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ductions of the county. Bengali poetry has been 
much influenced by Walt Whitman. Not even a 
decade has passed since the day when a bitter 
controversy raged round Whitman’s work, some 
critics declaring it to be unreadable. But those 
critics were fighting with swords of wood, and the 
Whitmanites won the battle. 

No account of the literary revival in Bengal can 
be complete unless mention is made of Sarat 
Chatteiji, who is India’s greatest novelist at the 
present day. It is unfortunate that Sarat Chatterji is 
not known to English readers even by name, though 
one of his works has been translated into English. 

In Bengal he is well known for his novels as Dr. 
Tagore is for his poetry, and he has been the most 
vital force in the making of modern Bengali fic- 
tion. Romain Rolland read one of his novels in an 
Italian translation and expressed the warmest ad- 
miration for its author. 

Economical in style, Sarat Chatterji writes with 
the minimum of embroidery, and creates his effects 
as much by the brilliance of his technique as by his 
psychological insight. 

He always builds with organic material. The 
life of common man is the pivot around which his 
stories move. He runs up quickly to the human 
soul, and tells us of it with an infectious intensity. 
Nothing is commonplace to' him; he finds moving 
realities behind the plain veil of appearances, <ind 
makes the lotus in a slough of mud. Never docs 
he fail to hold the mirror up to human nature. 
Some of his women characters have haunted my 
mind for weeks and months much as Mona Lisa 
has done; their mystery of soul has suggested in- 
finite possibilities and has given wings to the im- 
agination. In his later works, Sarat Chatterji builds 
up the most diflicult psychological situations, in 
which a slight misplacing of material might ruin 
the whole structure, but such an error is never 
made. 

Not that the author is deliberately intent on 
parading his architectural powers. On the contrary, 
his stories seem to tell themselves. Sarat Chatterji 
is undoubtedly a master-builder; his works ought 
to be translated into every civilized language in the 
world. 
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10 July, 1931 

THE FRIEND 

p642{\V) 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE ON RUSSIA 

(At the Meeting for SufTeringa, daring the dis- 
cussion on religious persecution in Russia, 
several references were made to Rabindranath 
Tagore’s remarkable speech, daring his visit 
to Russia, in an interview with a reporter of 
the Isvestia. This was published in the Afan- 
chester Guardian of October 14th, 1930. In 
accordance with a suggestion that it might 
appear in THE FRIEND, we have pleasure in 
printing it herein.) 

DR. TAGORE said: I wish to let you know 
how deeply I have been impressed by the amazing 
intensity of your energy in spreading education 
among the peasant masses, the most intelligent 
direction you have given to this work, and also the 
variety of channels that have been opened out to 
train their minds and senses and limbs. For human 
beings all other boons that are external and super- 
ficial, that are imposed from outside, are like paints 
and patches that never represent die bloom of health. 
You have recognised the truth that extirpating all 
social evils one has to go to the root, which can 
only be done through education and not through 
police batons and military brow-beating. 

Materialism and an Ideal 

But 1 find here certain contradictions to the great 
missu. n which you have undertaken. Certain atti- 
tudes )f mind are being cultivated which are con- 
trary to your ideal about the method of radical 
social improvement. I must ask you: Are you doing 
your ideal a service by arousing in the minds of 
those under your training anger, class-hatred, and 
revengcfulness against those whom you consider to 
be your enemies? True, you have to fight against 
tremendous obstacles, you have to overcome igno- 
rance and lack of sympathy, and even persistently 
virulent antagonism. But your mission is not re- 
stricted to your own nation of your own party, but 
it is for the betterment of humanity according to 
your light. But does not humanity include those 
who do not agree with your aims? Just as you try 
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to help peasants who htive other ideas than yours 
about religion, eronomics and social life, not be 
getting fatally angry with them but by patiently 
teaching them and showing them where the evil 
lurks in secret, should you not have the same mis- 
sion to those other people who have other ideals 
than your ow'n? rhese you may consider to be mis- 
taken ideals, but they have an historical origin, and 
have become inevitable through combinations of 
circumstances. You may consider the men who hold 
them to be misguided. But it should all the more 
be your purpose to convert them by pity and love, 
realising that they arc as much a party of human- 
ity as the peasants you serve. 

An Appeal for Charitable Understanding 

If you dwell too much upon the evil elements of 
your opponents, assuming that those are inherent in 
rheir human nature, mcridng eternal damnation, you 
inspire an attitude of mind which with its content of 
hatred and animosity, may some day react against 
your own ideal and destroy it. You are working in a 
great cause. Therefore you must be great in your 
mind, great in your mercy, your understanding and 
your patience. I feel profound admiration for the 
greatness of the things you are trying to accomplish, 
and therefore I cannot help expecting for it a mo- 
tive force of love and .in environment of charitable 
understanding There must be disagreement where 
minds are allowed to be free. It would be not only 
an uninteresting world but a sterile world of me- 
chanical regularity if all our opinions were forcibly 
made alike. If you have a mission which includes all 
humanity, for the sake of that living humanity, you 
must acknowledge the existence of differences of 
temperament and of opinion. Opinions are constantly 
changed and re-changed through the free circula- 
tion of intellectual forces and moral persuasion. 
Violence begets violence and blind stupidity. Free- 
dom of mind is needed for the reception of truth; 
terror hopelessly kills it. The brute cannot subdue 
the brute. It is only the man who can do it. This is 
being proved every day in our human history. 

Admiration for a Great Ideal 

Before leaving your country, let me once again assure 
you that I am struck with admiration for all that 


you are doing to free those w.io were in slavery, to 
raise up those who were lowly and oppressed, and 
to bring help to those who were utterly helpless, 
reminding them that the source of their salvation 
lies in a proper education and their power to com- 
bine their human resources. 

Repreasion of Freedom? 

For the sake of humanity I hope that you may never 
create a vicious force of violence, which will go on 
weaving an interminable chain of violence and 
cruelty. Already you have inherited much of this 
legacy from the Tsarist regime. It is the worst legacy 
you possibly could have. You have tried to destroy 
many of the other evils of that period. Why not try 
to destroy this one also? I have learned much from 
you, how skilfully you evolve usefulness out of the 
helplessness of the weak and ignorant. Your ideal is 
great, and so I ask you for perfection in serving it 
and a broad field of freedom for laying its perma- 
nent foundation. 

Appreciation 

Asked to name the institutions in Moscow which 
had impressed him most, the Poet said: 

The orphans at the Home of the Young Pio- 
neers showed such confidence in their ability to 
realise their ideal for a new world. Their behav- 
iours to me was so natural. Their conduct impressed 
me deeply. Then at the Peasants' House I met the 
peasants. We questioned each other quite frankly. 
Their problems are so similar to the problem of 
the peasants in my own country, 1 was deeply im- 
pressed by the attitude of mind of your peasants 
towards the methods you have evolved for solving 
these problems. Places 1 have not been able to visit 
have been visited by my secretaries. My doctor tells 
me of the fine work you are doing in sanitation, 
hygiene, scientific research. My secretaries tell me 
of your splendid work in training students of agri- 
cultore, in caring for and training the homeless 
children left by war and famine, and of the out- 
standing experiment in practical education being 
carried on by Mr. Shatsky in his colony, whose ideal 
of the institution 1 also share. 
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30 October, 1931 

THE TIMES 

pI8c4(D) 

... VOICELESS INDIA, by Gertrude Emerson (Allen 
and Unwin, 15s net), is a record of her experience 
by an American lady journalist who avoided the 
famous ruins and great cities and lived for some 
months in a village on the Nepal border. It has an 
enthusiastic, angry introduction by Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore, who takes it as an attack on British apathy 
and the land tax. The English reader who knows 
India will find a good deal of superfluous informa- 
tion in the book, which is primarily for an Ameri- 
can public. He will feel, too, that Miss Emerson, 
like so many of her countrywomen, while critical 
of the administration, is loath to lay any heavy 
blame for India's poverty on Indian social customs. 
But the book, despite the fact that something of 
the 'stunt* vitiates its story is full of charming de- 
tail, and is the work of a woman who noticed the 
life she was enjoying. Her testimony to the attrac- 
tivene.ss of the village people will be echoed by the 
British reader who has worked in their midst. 


17 Movember, 1931 

THE PETERBOROUGH CITIZEN 

p3c4{W) 

HIS LIFE STORY 
Told by Ronald Golman 
THE GREAT SCREEN STAR 

[Only the relevant paragraphs form the report arc in- 
cluded here.] 


HIBBRRT LEC l IJRRS, RUSSIAN TOUR 

Ronald Cf»*'nan is regarded as one of the great- 
est film actors in Hollywood, and he i.s English. He 
is a first favouiite with Peterborough audiences. The 
“(Jitizen” continues to-day Ronald Colnian’s life 
story, written by himsell. 

A Young and Darkish Man 

In the summer of 1916, an uncle of mine, in the 
foreign olTicc, had been trying to arrange an ap- 
pointment lor me with a consulate in the Orient- 
While these negotiations were going forward and, 
by the merest chance, I met some friends of Lena 
Ashwell, she was putting on a sketch at the Coli- 
seum in London, and who wanted a young and 
darkish man for a role. I was introduced, and ap- 
parently satisfied the lequirements. 

“ The playlet is ‘ fhe Maharanee of Arakan’, by 
Tagore”, said Miss Ashwell. “I want you to be a 
herald to a princess. 1 hope you don’t mind bearing 
a flag, and tooling a trumpet, and making up 

“In a black face?” 

“Yes, like Othello when he was a boy”, she 
replied. “And with all the pride, pomp and circum- 
stance that ,C.)thello speaks ol thrown m”. 

We got on tamously. Not that I was infatuated 
with the throbbing life of a herald, but I knew this 
job was bound to lead to something. It did. It was 
the means of meeting Sir Gerald du Marier, as 
well as Miss Gladys Cooper. I did a bit with miss 
Cooper in “The Misleading Lady”. Then came a 
leading part that of the young man in Brieux’s 
“Darr * .:ed Goods”; this was the role Richard Bennett 
played in America ... 



1932 

30 January, 1932 

THE SPECTATOR 

pI45iVV) 

THE ISSUE IN INDIA 

(To the Editor of the SPECTATOR) 

SIR, - l*he behaviour of the panic-stricken Gov- 
ernment has startled the nation and has compelled 
me to come out with the following message to my 
own people who have been provoked to intense 
indignation suppressed by force. 

“Mahatmaji has been arrested without having 
been given a chance of coming to a mutual under- 
standing with the Government. It only shows that 
of the two - partners in the building of the history 
of India - the people c f India can be superciliously 
ignored according to our rulers. However, the fact 
has to be accepted as a fact, and we must prove to 
the world that we are important, more important 
than the other factor, which is merely an accident. 
But if we lose our head and give vent to a sudden 
fit of political insanity, blindly suicidal, a great 
opportunity will be missed. The despair itself should 
give us the profound calmness of strength, the grim 
determination which silently works its own fulfil- 
ment without wasting its resources in puerile emo- 
tionalism and self-thwarting destructiveness. This 
is the moment when it should be easy for us to 
forget all our accumulated prejudices against our 
kindreds, when we must do our best to combine 
our hands in brotherly love, even with those who 
have roughly rejected our call or comradeship, when 
we must claim of ourselves an intense urge of co- 
operation with all different parts of our nation. This 
is the kind of catastrophe which rarely comes to a 
people, with a shock that brings to a focus our 
scattered forces and shortens the difficulties of our 
creative endeavour in the building of its freedom. 

“The primitive lawle.ssness of the law-makers 
should forcibly awaken us to our own ultimate 
salvation in a love undaunted by the menace of a 
power indiscriminate suspicion that its blind panic 
cannot define. This is the time when we must never 


forget our responsibility to prove ourselves morally 
superior to those who arc physically powerful in a 
measure that can defy their own humanity”. - I 
am, Sir, &c. 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 

Smnti-Niketan. Bengal. 

(Sir Rabindranath entirely misunderstands the duty of the 
Government of India to keep order for the sake of the whole 
people. It IS doing so without any panic. Mr. Gandht*s 
arrest was plainly welcome to the prisoner. - td. Spac- 
tator) 


16 February 1932 

THE TIMES UTERARY SUPPLEMENT 

pll5(VV) 

THE CHILD. By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
73/4 X 51/4, 21pp. Allen and Unwin. 2a. 
6d. n. 

The tide which Rabindranath Tagore has given to 
his new poem hardly suggests the wide sweep of its 
contents. Not that it is a long poem. But within its 
twenty-one pages it embraces the whole spiritual 
pilgrimage of /nan from the darkness of confusion 
and strife to the light that dawned in Bethlehem. 
We arc shown the prc-christian “Man of Faith" who 
seeks to lead the multitude that follows him ‘trough 
the night's blindness” into the kingdom of living light.” 
They inevitably refuse him in doubt and kill him in 
anger. For only by becoming “the great victim” can 
he be victorious over their hearts. Through his sac- 
rifice their eyes arc opened and they strive onwards 
to the goal towards which he has led them. And 
when they reach it and the gate opens : 

The mother is seated on a straw bed 
with the babe on her lap. 

Lick the dawn with the morning star. 
Through “the new-born” they understand 
at least 

The mystery of rebirth into “the ever-living ” 

The poet retells this ancient but eternally new 
story, with a quiet and beautiful simplicity. 
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16 May, 1932 

THE TIMES 

p6c2(D) 

GOOD WILL IN INDIA 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES 

Sir, - Wc write in the hope that you will, through 
your columns, give publicity to the appeal for mutual 
goodwill from Rabindranath Tagore which we 
enclose. This message was given to some mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends who lately visited 
India. Wc think that such an appeal from an In- 
dian of so outstanding an influence should be widely 
known, and wc believe that the public opinion of 
our own country is ready to welcome and respond 
to it. 

Yours faithfully, 

WILLIAM EBOR: 

A.D. LINDSAY. 
GILBERT MURRAY (1). 
rRANCIS YOUNGHIJSBAND 

May 14, 

MESSAGE FROM RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

From the depths of the present atmosphere of suf- 
fering the cry has come for the inauguration of a 
new age of faith and reconciliation, for a fellow- 
ship of understanding between races and nations 
alienated by cruel politics and diplomacy. We in 
India arc ready for a fundamental change in our 
affairs which will bring harmony and understand- 
ing into our relationship with those who have in- 
evitably been brought near to us. We are waiting 
for a gesture of good will from both sides .sponta- 
neous and generous in its faith in humanity which 
will create a future of moral federation, of con- 
structive works of public good, of the inner har- 
mony of peace between the peoples of India m.d 
England. 

The visit of our friends from England has con- 
firmed the immediate possibility of such an inti- 
mate fellowship and Truth in our mutual relation- 
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ship, and I feel called upon to appeal to all who 
have the welfare of humanity at heart to come 
forward at this critical hour and courageously take 
upon themselves the task of fulfilling the moral 
responsibility which is before u.s, of building upon 
the bare foundation of faith, of acceptance of truth 
in a spirit of generous mutual forgiveness. 

The memory of the past, however painful it may 
have been for us all, should never obscure the vi- 
sion of the perfect of the future which it is for us 
jointly to create. Indeed, our experience of the futility 
of suspicion and hostility must inspire us with a 
profoundei belief in the truth of the simple fellow- 
ship of hearts, in the mighty power of creative 
understanding between individuals as well as na- 
tions inspired by a common urge of love. 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


20 May, 1932 

THE TIMES 

plOcl.D) 

Section: LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

DEMOCRACY IN INDIA 

Sii, - the assumption which runs through the mes- 
sage from Rabindranath Tagore, and appears to 
be endorsed by the Archbishop of York - and his 
co-signaloi ies, is that there is ill-will on the part 
of Bihrus towards the Indian peoples which to be 
banish. 1 by a “gesture”. There is no foundation 
whatever for this assumption. Towards the assas- 
sins of British and India officials, and the small 
section which is endeavouring to destroy British 
trade and to drive us out of the country by mak- 
ing government impossible with the object of se- 
curing power for itself, we may feel a just and 
natural indignation. If, however, we strongly ob- 
jcii to impose upon India a further instalment of 
democracy, which has already caused the death of 
thousands of Indians, it is only because we cher- 
ish real affection for India and her peoples, and 
because wc hope to save them from the fate of 
China. 

When Rabindranath Fagore writes of a “cry” 
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for a new age of faith and reconciliation he seems 
to forget the terrible experience at Cawnpore and 
the recent violent racial outbreak at Bombay, which 
but for the British intervention would have been 
far more fatal. It is not “peace between the peo- 
ples of India and England” that is ui^ently needed, 
but an end to the age-long communal hatred, al- 
ways ready to blaze out in murderous conflicts. 
Democracy in India has inevitably rendered these 
conflicts more frequent and more violent. 

Meanwhile there is nothing but good will, 
on the part of all who still form the overwhelming 
majority of the population. 

LOUIS STUART 

Indian Empire Society, 28, Alfred place. 

S.\V7. May 17. 


23 September, 1932 

EDINBURGH EVENING NEWS 

p8c3(D) 

[The following excerpt is taken from Murial Morgan 
Gibbon’s report on the visit of the Prince of Wales at 
Copenhagen for the inauguration of the Anglo-Danish 
exhibition Only the relevant part is quoted.] 

Scene of «*Hnmlet” 

The “Best Commercial Traveller of the Empire” 
will assuredly have his time fully occupied with the 
Exhibition, but, perhaps, he will find time to visit 
Elsinore and Kronberg Castle, the scene of “Ham- 
let” ... The castle itself is well worth a visit. When 
I was there one of the main rooms was set aside for 
a lecture by the Indian poet, Rabindranath Tagore. 
He was a venerable figure, with long white beard 
and flowing robe, rather like one’s idea of a Jewish 
patriarch, and there was something strange in an 
Oriental lecturing in perfect English to a Danish 
audience, in a Danish castle which owes its fame to 
the greatest Englishman of all time. 


10 December, 1932 

THE PASSING SHOW 

pl7(W) 

THE WINGED PHILOSOPHER 
PRIVATE LIVES No. 38 by tbe 
“PRIVATE SECRETARY” 

Who is this patriarch with the luminous eyes? 

Is he a wanderer from some legendary land? 
What is he doing in the Noise-and-Speed Age? 

He is the Man from the East. The Human 
Poem. The Seeker for the Perfect Life. The Phi- 
losopher. The Mystic. 

And he jolly well enjoys a spin in a racing car! 
Or an aeroplane journey! 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore, of Santiniketan, Ben- 
gal, India. 

He is over seventy. He has a long white beard. 
And curling white hair. 

Clear bright brown eyes, shining, penetrating 
...Slender white hands, with almost feminine fingers. 

(During talk he places these hands in devotional 
attitudes.) 

Talk to him at his cottage in a little village near 
Calcutta. 

It is only a cottage, with bare walls, fibre mats, 
and simply carved furniture. 

He is speaking of his quest. His bright brown 
eyes grow more and more luminous 

“Wc arc all seeking to solve the riddle of the 
unknown. 

“Nothing can be achieved by materialism. 
“Man can express his emotions only in poetry.” 

As he thinks, so he lives and writes. He pours 
out poems. He lives continually in the spiritual 
exaltation of a poem. 

Therefore he is famous to the world. Therefore 
he is revered in his village. 

The simple folk come to his cottage eager for 
words of hope and wisdom. 

Thy do not disturb him. He can meditate in 
their presence. 

But few Western friends are invited to the cottage. 
They may visit the Sage’s home in Calcutta. 
More than a house - it is an art gallery. 

Priceless Chinese pottery vies with magnificent 
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of the sublime Fuji-yama. In place of mats, rich 
Persian and Indian rugs dazzle the eye. 

Here, too, are gifts from all over 
the World. 

There is many a famous name 
on the fly-leaves of the books. 

The furniture is like that of 
many a wealthy English home. Just 
a little, more carving and a little 
less upholstery. 

The fine reception rooms are 
thronged when Sir Rabindranath 
is at home. You hear a dozen lan- 
guages at once. 

To see him alone is difficult. 

Time counts little. There are greater 
things in his philosophy than days 
and hours. Often appointments 
must wait without apology. 

The books and the poems are 
written before the heat of the tropi- 
cal day. Or in the late evening, 
before the night falls in dark, mys- 
terious blue, sia» ‘bpangled, like the 
draperies in the house. 

But the desk at which the Mystic 
works is businesslike and plain. And 
he uses a pad on his knee for quick 
jottings as the inspired thoughts 
come. 

He loves flowers. As you enter, 
you encounter the exotic perfume 
of Eastern tube-rose, magnolia, and 
pomegranate blossom. They inspire 
his poems. 

Also, strange to Western nos- 
trils, float penetrating odours of 
cedar and sandalwood. 

Even in the West these aromas 
seem to surround him. They are, 
so to say, another link between the Indian robes 
and the well-modulated English voice. 

Yet Sir Rabindranath most passionately lives the 
simple life. 

He gets up at 4 a.m. every day, whether at home 
or abroad. Then three hours of meditation. 1 hen 
bitakfast. 

That is a simple jneal, chiefly fruit 


But he has no fads about food l liai of any 
country he will eat without comment, ratlnu than 
inconvenience people. 


He is an incessant iind enthusiastic traveller. Many 
i.f hi^ journeys arc to Anerira, where they like his tear h- 
ing. Aid he admires the scientific distov'eries of the West: 

“ScitiiLt* is helping us to solve the inraimig and 
the ni)'stery of existence Thus it is uliimaielN solv- 
ing the actual secret of Cieatioii.” 

So he sent his >on to the United States for a 
sriciitifir education. 



Fig. 45 Thm FmsMing Shorn, 10 December. 1932, pi 7 
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This Sagr is full of contrasts. He denounces 
machinery, "which strives to madte of man but a 
living machine.” 

Yet he recently flew from Calcutta to Bushire. 
Not content, he returned in a ‘plane form Baghdad. 

Near Tagore’s home at Sandniketan is his famous 
College. This contains a school for young children, 
whom he teaches mainly by means of art and music. 

He devotes his earnings and the income from 
his Nobel prize to the College. Among his many 
ideals this is the most cherished. 

Students come to him from all the orient. They 
love and reverence him. 

For he makes friends everywhere. His secret is, 
that he can understand the yearnings of them all. 

And he moves among them as their patriarch. 
Always in his long brown gown, with wide sleeves, 
girdled like a monk’s. 

And on his feet are sandals. 

Enemies accuse him of vanity, but he has noth- 
ing but a simple pride in keeping with a simple 
type of dress. 

His greatest tragedy was the loss of his wife 


thirty years ago. He has never married again, for 
there was no one to equal her. 

Women’s questions have always interested him. 
Much of his poetry has a special appeal to women. 
Memories of his wife inspire it. 

His recreation is reading and the novels of 
Galsworthy share honours with the works of Bernard 
Shaw and H. G. Wells. 

He reads all the modern English poets: "I can 
learn more of the Soul of the Nation from them.” 

In his study, too, are the latest scientifle works, 
English and American. 

Almost his greatest friend is Sir William 
Rothenstein. They aigue for hours. And another friend 
is Mr. C. F. Andrews, student of Indian philosophy. 

To Tagore there is little distinction between East 
and West - merely a difference in expression. 

Leave him, seated on a low divan, his hands 
folded motionless as if in prayer... the great lumi- 
nous eyes gazing into the starlit Indian night ... 

He is seeking to solve the eternal riddle, the 
quest of the Soul of man ... 



1933 

to June, 1933 

the times 

pllc4(D) 

POUTIGAL PRISONERS IN INDIA 


appeal to the government 

About 60 prominent Indians, headed by Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore, have sent a telegram to the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Baldwin, and the Secretary of 
State for India representing “the strong feeling widely 
prevalent in the country among all classes that it is 
time political prisoners detained without trial or 
convicted of offences not involving violence, moatly 
under ordinances or special laws, ihoold be released.*' 
The telegram states: 

“It will be of greatest value that Congress be 
invited to collaborate in shapkig Constitution now 


under examination and we urge this should be done 
Government communique following suspension of civil 
disobedience produced dismay and resentment among 
all who desire ordered national development. We ap- 
peal to statesmanship of his Majesty’s Government 
to respond with alacrity to gesture of good will made 
by Congress and thereby restore atmosphere favour- 
able to reception reform under consideration We 
dread to contemplate unhappy consequences of the 
attitude of non-cooperation on the part of the Gov- 
ernment.” 

The signatories include Sir Sivaswarni Aiycr, 
Sir M. Visveswaraya, Sir Chunilal Mehta, Sir 
Prafulla C. Ray, Lady Ali Imam, Sir Morpaiu Joshi, 
Sardar Ujjal Singh, Mr. Mohammed Fakruddin, 
Mr. N.B. Tambc, Mr. G.D. Birla, Sir Deviprasad 
Savadhtkary, Mr. G.Y. Chintamani, Mrs. Subbarvan, 
Mr. B.D. Jadhavf, Lady Rarnambhai, Dr R.P. 
Paranfpye, Mr. G. Natesan, Lord Sinha, Mr. N.C. 
Kekai; Mr. J.N. B»u, Professor Karve, and Mr. Harilal 
Desai. 



1934 

8 February, 1934 

THE TIMES 

pl3c3:L)) 

THE EARTHQUAKE IN INDIA 
THEORY OF DIVINE “VISITATION” 
MR. GANDHI REBUKED 

FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT 

CALCUTTA, FEB. 7 

Though in general all are combining readily to 
meet the situation in the earthquake regions in 
Bihar, there is some tendency, as expressed promi- 
nently by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, to use the 
occasion to discredit the Government. Nine leading 
men of Bihar, representative of many interests 
have combined, however, to pay a tribute to the 
manner in which officials have done their duty 
in the present emergency. They declare that, con- 
sideiing the immense havoc, “it is remarkable, 
that local officers, from the commissioner down 
to the ordinary t unstable, have continued to per- 
form their duties and discharge their responsi- 
bilities in a manner which ought to evoke the 
admiration and gratitude of us all, “and main- 
tain that there was no undue delay in getting 
into touch with Patna headquarters or going for 
prompt relief, 'fhey deeply regret that when the 
Province is suffering from a colossal cataclysm a 
view' should be expressed unwarranted by facts 
and detrimental to the smooth cooperation of 
officials apd non-olTicials. 

Another protest has been issued in Bengal by 
Di Rabindranath Tagore, who is painfully surprised 
to find Mr. Gandhi “accusing those who blindly 
follow' their own social custom of untouchability 
for having brought down God’s vengeance upon 
certain parts of Bihar evidently specially selected 
for his desolating displeasure.” 

If, he says, we associate ethical principles with 
cosmic phenomena we must admit that human nature 
is superior to a providence that teaches good be- 
haviour by orgies of the worst possible behaviour. 


The law of gravitation has nothing to do with the 
stupendous load of callousness on the earth. “Mr 
Gandhi’s argument better suits the psychology of 
his opponents; it would not have been surprising 
had they held him responsible for this visitation of 
divine anger”. It hurts when Mr. Gandhi, who has 
given his countrymen freedom from fear and fee- 
bleness, emphasizes the elements of unreason in 
their minds, “the unreason which is the fundamen- 
tal source of all the blind powers that drive us against 
freedom and self-respect.” 


13 FfovembcTy 1934 

THE TIMES 

p7cl(D) 

Section: PARLIAMENT 

HOUSE OF COMMONS 
MONDAY, NOV. 12 

THE SPEAKER took the chair at a quarter to 3 
o’clock. 

NEW WRIT 

On the motion of Captain MARGISSON, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Treasury ^(Rugby, U.) a 
new writ was ordered to be issued for the election 
of ar member for the Putney Division of Wands- 
worth in room of the late Mr. Samuel Samuel. 

AN ARTICLE BY TAGORE 

Mr. R.J. DAVIE§ (Westhoughton, Lab.) asked the 
Secretary of Slate for India whether he was awaie 
that the Government of Bengal had given notice to 
the Modern Review of India that an article written hy 
Rabindranath Tagore entitled “On Russia,” which 
appeared in the Modern Review last June, was highly 
objectionable, and that the editor had been warned 
that such articles must not be published in future; 
and, in view of the fact that no objection was taken 
by the Government of Bengal when this and simi- 
lar articles were published in book form by this 
author in 1931, if he would state why this altera- 
tion of policy had taken place. 
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MR. BUTLER, Under-Secrctary for India (Saf- 
fron Walden, U.):- It is tW case that a warning was 
issued to the editor of the Modern Review in respect 
of an article written by Rabindranath Tagore. The 
article was taken from a book called “Letters from 
Russia,’’ which was published in Bengali by a local 
press in 1931. This book attracted little public at- 
tention and consequently no notice was taken of it 
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by Government, but the translation into English of 
a particular chapter, which was clearly calculated 
by distortion of the farts to bring the British Ad- 
ministration in India into contempt and disrepute, 
and its publicaiotn in the forefront of a widely read 
English magazine, put a wholly different complex- 
ion on the case. 
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6 February, 1935 

THE TIMES 

p8c5(D) 

RELATIONS OF EAST AND WEST 

DR. TAGORE ON ^A GREAT AWAKENING’’ 

The Paris ofTicr of the International Institute of 
Intellectual Cooperation, League of Nations, had 
issued, in its “Open Letters” scries correspondence 
between professor Gilbert Murray and Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore on the relations of East and 
West. 

Professor Murray wrote that the thinkers of the 
world must stand together in these distracted times, 
”not in one nation but in all nations, reminding all 
who care to listen of the reality of human brother- 
hood and the impossibility of basing a durable civi- 
lized society on any foundation save peace and the 
will to act justly.” After citing with regret instances 
of tactlessness and discourtesy in British contact 
with Indians, Professor Murray wrote that he need 
not appeal to his eminent conespondent to help in 
the formation of “Some great League of Mind or 


Thought independent of miserable frontiers and 
tarifTs and governmental follies.” 

In his reply, Dr. Tagore was unsparing in rep- 
etition of his well-known condemnation of Western 
exploitation of the East. The whole of Asia to-day, 
he wrote, denies the moral superiority of Europe, 
but to withstand her ravages Asia ”is preparing to 
imitate the ruthless aspect that slays, which eats 
raw flesh, which tries to make the swallowing proc- 
ess easier by putting the blame on the victim.” Dr. 
Tagore recognizes, however, that western Human- 
ity, “when not affected by its unnatural relation- 
ship with the East, preserves a singular strength of 
moral conduct in the domain of its social life, which 
has its great inspiration for all of us.” In the life of 
the West there is, after all, a large tract where the 
mind is free. 

In spite of Western feelings and Indian disunity 
in the greed “for immediate political result,” Dr. 
Tagore does not feel despondent about the future 
To-day all over the world, in spite of selfishness 
and unreason, he sees a greater awareness of truth, 
a great awakening of the human conscience. For 
instance, in India Mahatma Gandhi’s singular pu- 
rity of will and conduct is creating “a new genera- 
tion of clear-minded servers of our people.” 
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4 January^ 1936 

the times 

p7c4(D) 

MODERNIST WORK BY TAGORE 

TO BE SHOWN AT CROYDON 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 

PLYMOUTH, JAN. 3 

Two modernist impressions by the Bengali poet and 
artist, Sir Rabindranath Tagore, which are to be 
presented to the Borough of Croydon, were brought 
liome from Calcutta by Mr. Ranald Newson, of 
Croydon, in the liner Mulbera, which arrived at 
Plymouth to-day I'hey are given to Mr. Newson as 
a mark of esteem for his work at the College of 
Santiniketan, a semi-ieligious institution founded 
by Sir Rabindranath Tagore in 1900, with instruc- 
tions that he should pass them on to the Croydon 
authorities for exhibition in the Town Hall. 

Mr. Newson said that the paintings were exam- 
ples of the extremely advance art of Tagore. They 
have no titles, and it was impossible to define their 
meaning in a conventional way, as they were im- 
pressions of the artist’s subconscious mind. Both 
works are executed in ink. 
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WESTERN DAILY PRESS AND BRISTOL 
MIRROR 

p1c6(D) 

“SUB-CONSCIOUS” PAINTINGS FOR 
A TOWN HALL 

Two paintings by Sir Rabindranath Tagore, the 
famous artist and poet, given by him to the Bor- 
ough of Croydon, were on board the liner Mulbera 
when she called at Plymouth yesterday. 

They ^rt being brought to London by Mr Ranald 
Newson, of Croydon, an author who has recently 
spent six months as lecturer at the college at 


Santiniketan in Bengal province, which was founded 
by Tagore in 1900 and to which he devoted the 
proceeds of the Nobel Prize. 

The paintings, which are done in coloured inks 
upon pieces of paper of about foolscap size have 
no titles. 

“The artist/' Mr Newson explained, “derives his 
inspiration from sub-conscious images and his work 
resembles that of modern French paintersrmore than 
contemporary Indian”. 

One of the paintings represents the head of a 
bearded man. The other shows five grotesque heads. 


4 January^ 1936 

THE WESTERN MORNING NEWS 

p5cl(D) 

INDIAN PICTURES 

Specimens of Art Arrived at Plymouth 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore, the Bengali poet and the 
winner of the Nobel prize for literature in 1913, 
who now lives at Santiniketan, Bengal, India, has 
presented two of his pictures to Croydon. They 
arrived at Plymouth yesterday in the British India 
liner Mulbera, having been brought home in the 
charge of Mr. Ranald Newson, who for the last six 
months has been working under Sir Rabindranath 
at the educational and religious college to which 
he d»‘voted the proceed of the Nobel Prize. 

Si’ Rabindranath Tagore, who is regarded as 
one of the three ’great Indian artists, did not begin 
to paint pictures until he was sixty years old. He 
uses ink and coloured pencils for his work, which 
has been largely exhibited in Russia and France. 

Mr. Newson said the artist had a technique of 
his own. He was a modernist painter of images of 
the sub-conscious. His work was more like that of 
tilt French painters than Indian. 

The two pictures destined for Croydon com- 
prise a single head and a group of five male heads. 
In accordance with his custom, the artist has not 
given any title to the pictures. 
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17 January^ 1936 

THE MUNICIPAL JOURNAL & PUBLIC 
WORKS ENGINEER 

pl05(W) 

Secdoni NEWS FROM ALL QUARTERS 

Two modernist impressions by the Bengali poet and 
artist, Sir Rabindranath Tagore, which arc to be 
presented to the Borough of Croydon, have been 
received from Calcutta. 


18 January^ 1936 

HALIFAX DAILY COURIER AND GUARDIAN 

p5c4(D) 

TAGORE 

Bombay, Saturday 

Rabindranath Tagore told Reuter to-day “A voice 
which added a new power to the English language 
is to-day hushed in silence and I, among others, 
who love the great literature of England, sincerely 
mourn Mr. Kipling's passing. 

As the land of his birth, boyhood and early lit- 
erary fame, India hau been anxiously and sympa- 
thetically following the bulletins from London. 

- Reuter. 


20 January, 1936 

THE TIMES 

pl9c2(D) 

INDIAN TRIBUTE 

Bombay, Jan. 18 - Dr. Rabindranath Tagore 
kaa paid the following tribute to Kipling:* 

A voice which added a new power to 
the English language is to-day 
hushed in silence, and 1 among 
others who love the great literature of 
England sincerely mourn 
Mr. Kipling’s passing. 


Mrs. Sarojini Naidu said: 

I offer my deep homage to the 
memory of a great Englishman 
whose dynamic genius brought to 
Victorian literature so rich a vital a 
gift of colour, rhythm, beauty and 
power. The Imperialist sentiment of 
which he was the supreme evangelist 
was not acceptable to India, but no 
Indian who loves English letters can 
withhold a tribute of admiration from 
this brilliant artist, who out of words 
created not mere literature but life. 

-Renter. 


20 January, 1936 

BIRMINGHAM POST 

pllc4(D) 

Bombay, January 18 

India, the land of Kipling’s birth, boyhood and early 
literary fame, had been anxiously following the bul- 
letins from London since he went into hospital. 

Rabindranath Tagore’s tribute was: ‘A voice 
which added a new power to the English language 
is to-day hushed in silence, and I, among others, 
who love the great literature of England sincerely 
mourn Mr. Kipling’s passing.’’ 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, the poetess, said: “I offer 
my deep homage to the memory of a great Eng- 
lishman whose dynamic genius brought to Victo- 
rian literature so rich and vital a gift of colour, 
rhythm, beauty and power.” 
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20 Janmfy, 1936 

MORNING POST 

pl2c7(D) 

"GREAT APOSTLE OF EMPIRE" 

World Tribvtos to Kipling 

HIS MEMORY AN INSPIRATION 
**A Tme Lover of Hnmnnity’* 

“A great citizen of the Empire” - 

“A great story-teller who never grew up” - “His 
modest, humility and brave spirit are sacred memo- 
ries.” 

These are among the tributes which have been 
paid by leaders in every walk of life to the memory 
of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 

General Sir Ian Hamilton (one of his oldest 
friends) said: His death seems to me to place a full 
stop to the period when war was a romance and 
the expansion of our Empire a duty. 

Other tributes are: 


INDIA 

Rabindranntli Tagore; A voice which added a 
new power to the English language is hushed, and 
I among others who love the great literature of 
England sincerely mourn Mr. Kipling's passing. 

Wreaths are to be placed on the existing me- 
morial tablet at the house in Bombay where Kipling 
was born. - Reuter. 


21 January, 1936 

EVENING CITIZEN GLASGOW 

p5c7(D^ 

India Monms 

New Delhi, Taeeday. 

Indian leaders of all political complexions unani- 
mously agree in declaring that India has lost her 


best friend. They recall numerous instances of His 
Majesty s personal interest in his Indian subjects 
and gracious acts associated with him since the 
days when, in 1905-6, he visited India as Prince of 
Wales. 

It is in the sphere particularly of political lib- 
erty that the late King's name will be ever remem- 
bered by his Indian subjects. 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore, the Indian poet and 
playwright:- “It is more than the loss to British 
subjects of their Sovereign. It is a loss to the whole 
world of a genuine and great lover of world peace.” 

Bombay. - Mohammedans have been called to 
special prayers for King's soul. The farsecs are 
mourning in community. The Nizam of Hyderabad 
has postponed his silver jubilee. - Reuter. 


21 January, 1936 

NORTH-EASTERN DAILY GAZETTE 

p3c3(D) 

TAGORE’S TRIBUTE 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore, the Indian poet and play- 
wright: “It is more than the loss to British subjects 
of their sovereign. It is a loss to the whole world of 
a genuine and great lover of world peace.” 


22 January, 1936 

THE TIMES 

pi zei D) 

DR. TAGORE’S TRIBUTE TO 
“LOVER OF PEACE” 

FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT 

CALCUTTA, 21 

In Calcutta all business and educational institutes 
wcic closed to-day. 

Mr. Fazlul Huq, the Mayor, issued this mes- 
sage : 

On behalf of the citizens of Calcutta, I desire to 
express profound grief at the death of our beloved 
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Sovereign, and most humbly to oflcr earnest sym- 
pathy and sincere condolence to her Most Gra- 
cious Majesty, and to the members of the Royal 
Family. 

Dr. Rabindranath Tagore says:- 

We all shaie the mourning that has so suddenly 
fallen upon the British Empire. More than the mere 
loss to British subjects of the Sovereign it is a loss 
to the whole world of a genuine and great lover of 
world peace. 

The High Court, at a full session presided over 
by the chief Justice, formally recorded its sorrow at 
the King’s death and adjourned. 


23 January, 1936 

WESTERN MAIL & SOUTH WALES NEWS 

pllrl(W) 

OUR READERS’ VIEWS 

WORLD TRIBUTE TO THE LATE KING 

Sure rock While Europe Treads On 
Shifting Sands 
From the rev Gwilym Davies 

GREATEST EVENT OF HIS REIGN 
Effort for Constructive Peace 

Sir, - Of the countless tributes to the life and work 
of King George V none touched some of us more 
than that of Rabindianath Tagore, the Indian poet. 
“This’', he wrote, “is more than the loss to British 
subjects of* their Sovereign. It is a loss to the whole 
world of a genuine and a great lover of world peace.” 

It was the same feeling that urged the members 
of the Council of the league in session at Geneva 
to hold a special meeting in memory of King George. 
Every delegate from every country represented on 
the Council spoke of the world’s loss. 

And Mr. Eden found the fitting word in reply 
when he said, “We live in a time of storm and 
stress; we tread wearily on shifting sands. But to us 
in our country there has been one sure rock - the 
personality of our King.” 


Of all the events which will mark the King's 
reign the greatest in an effori for constructive peace 
was the foundation of the League of Nations. And 
King George V. spoke of it on one occasion in 
words that will always be remembered by peace- 
workers throughout the British Commonwealth. 
“Nothing is more essential,” he said, “than a strong 
and enduring League of Nations. I commend the 
cause to all the citizens of my Empire.” 

And at a time like this it is right to recall that 
it is to our prince, now King fcldward VIII., that 
we also owe one of the most inspiring of our watch- 
words - “the greatest crusade of all is the crusade 
for world peace.” - I am, &c., 

Jan 22. GWILYM DAVIES. 


1 February, 1936 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

p81.82(VV) 

A LAND MADE FOR POETRY 
NEW INDIA’S HOPES AND FEARS 

Indian vernacular literatures look back upon a 
century of continually increasing activity which began 
with the impact of English thoughts and educa- 
tion. India’s rulers needed a staff of bilingual sub- 
ordinates, and knowledge of English became the 
road to employment and possession of thq^ West’s 
secret of superior strength. Our difficult and way- 
ward language has been mastered by Indians on a 
scale of achievement to which the world can show 
no parallel. Nevertheless, this achievement exacted 
its price, just as in Ancient India the attention to 
grammalical and- phonetic subtleties which built 
Sanskrit into its ordered and majestic perfection 
did, absorbing far too much of India’s mental en- 
ergy. English literature, recommended by political 
and economic considerations, was often accepted 
rather than absorbed, and its influence rarely went 
to the centre, where imagination is touched and 
awakcjied. 

^ * 

Compare the Indian with the Elizabethan Ren- 
aissance. An Athenian of Pericles’s dine, if Marlowe 
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had been compelled to speak Greek to him, would 
doubtless have found the result ridiculous. Shake- 
speare (on a friend’s authority) knew little Latin 
and less Greek; and that friend, proud as he was 
of his own command of the classics, never han- 
dled them (we may be sure) with the nervous 
precision and idiomatic ease with which count- 
less Indians have used English. Yet our imagi- 
nary Athenian, when he passed from the formal 
and outward, must have accepted into the can- 
non, as essentially new and entirely lovely, the 
goddess-form of Faustus’s ecstasy, “the face that 
launched a thousand ships” and Shakespeare’s 
“Mercury”, “new-lighted on a heaven kissing hill”, 
and Jonson’s “Queen and Huntress, caste and 
fair”. For our poets Greek literature has been a 
wicket-gate into paradise, not the portals of an 
employment bureau. 

That the new education foreshadowed in 
Macaulay's famous Minute, almost exactly a cen- 
tury ago, was not altogether helpful to creative 
artist, Indian themselves recognize. The neces- 
sity of receiving almost all instruction through a 
medium which every moment demanded atten- 
tion to itself lias laid heavy burdens on the mind. 
It is not strange that mathematics has been the 
subject in which Indian scholars have found it 
easiest to win unquestioned lepuiation outside 
India, for in this study the strain imposed by in 
English medium has been lightest. Yet to day, 
taking stock after a century of Indian liieratuie 
influenced by English literature, the foreigner finds 
himself compelled to astonished admiration that 
so often, and in so many writers, cieative imagi- 
nation has overcome its disabilities, and has taken 
into Indian literature not merely the formal but 
the essential. English literature has been read in 
deplorable anthologies. The selection of set books 
has often been unfortunate. Commentaries have 
been bewilderingly dark. Students have been pre- 
sented with categories - romantic, Classical and 
so on - which have been meaningless to a people 
whose own literature has been neither romantic 
• nor classical, but in the main of one sort only, 
devotional and religious. Yet genius has re|.* ai- 
cdly escaped the schools or neutralized their in- 
fluence. 

4i « * 


The first great poet of modern India, Michael 
Madhusudhan Datta, is an example His mind seized 
all it needed of English scholarship, which was ample 
enough to enable him to write a harmless imita- 
tion of Scott in English verse, “The Captive Ladie”. 
Then, wisely turning to his own vernacular, he 
naturalized in Bengali the sonnet and blank verse; 
and in his epic, the “Meghnadbodh Kavya” (“The 
Death of Meghnad”), he boldly naturalized also 
Milton's (alleged) heresy in making Satan die “hero” 
of “Paradise Lost”. “1 hate Ram and his rabble”, 
he wrote, “Ravana” (The demon king of Ceylon, 
the abductor of Sita)” was a fine chap”. Michael 
(the name was adopted when he adopted Christi- 
anity) made himself great by instinct of unconscious 
insight. He seems to have been the first to perceive 
that Bengali was weak in what makes rhythm in 
Western languages. It was (Like Indian music) es- 
sential melodic, apt to make its appeal by a broken 
and separate music, rather than by deeper tones 
threaded into one pervading tone. His Bengali, 
therefore, was such Bengali as fagore, in his young 
days a severe critic of Michael, but ihioughout his 
maturity a strong admirer, has said was “Not Bengali, 
Michael looked out sounding Sanskrit words and 
set them together”. It is interesting to notice that 
this style, which (as Tagore said) could not be fol- 
lowed, however delightful Michael’s imaginative 
encigy made it, is m oui own time being again 
(not imitated, but) revived, by one of the most in- 
dividual of the younger poets, Mr. Suddhindranath 
Datta. We shall return to this poet presently. What 
must be now noted is that not merely the tremen- 
do»l.^ '.nusic of Sanskrit, which had been asleep for 
centu. -k S, rushed into life again in Michael’s pic- 
tures of Gods and their foes in conclave and in 
conflict, but the stormy valiance of his own imagi- 
nation swept into Bengali verse, driving out the 
languor and softness which are its besetting faults. 

Michael had a contemporaiy, whom his coun- 
trymen ranked as in prose his equal. Bankimchandra 
C hatterji, “the Scott of Bengal.” Bankim’s imagi- 
nation could lake a hint, such as is given in that 
mysterious episode of Warren Hasting’s early 
govenor-gcneralship, the incursion of Sannyasis, “the 
gipsies of Hindosian”, and out of these and tradi- 
tion he could make a story beside which the strictly 
prescribed and always unreal adventures of gods 
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and demons seemed anaemic. As with Waverley 
novels, delight was instantaneous. Bankim discov- 
ered also the pathos and humour of ordinary life, 
and, just as the passage of a century has left undi- 
minished the reality of Baillie Nicol Jarvie, Andrew 
Fairservice, Dugald Dalgetty and their fellows, so 
it has left as true as they ever were the world of 
struggle and courage revealed in the opening scenes 
of “Devi Chaudhurani” and the psychological rev- 
elation of “Kapalakundala*'. 

* • « 

Then came Rabindranath Tagore: and in him 
we span the generations between the beginning of 
modern Indian literature and what that literature 
is doing to-day. There is, fortunately, no need to 
assess his achievement yet. One or two things, 
however, need saying. The first is, that no poet 
has ever more closely followed the life of his own 
time with more quick and various and catholic in 
interest; the second is, his metrical case and mas- 
tery must surely be in their kind unique. It is no 
wonder that he continues to overshadow Bengali 
literature. His name obtrudes on every discussion, 
and even those who are vexed with his work can- 
not get away from it. The War had hardly ended 
when he broke new ground with the delightfully 
urbane and gracious movements of “Lipika**, prose 
pieces opening with an adaptation of Lucian*s 
“Dialogues” to the Hindu Olympus: and with 
“Muktadhara” (“The Free Current”), his most ef- 
fective use of allegory in drama, expressing that 
menace of the Machine which to-day all countries 
have learnt to dread. 

Those in the West who think of him as “a 
mystic” arc as far astray as could be. His senses 
arc too alert, too troubled with every movement 
of the world outside India, for him to be so dis- 
missed His “Letters from Russia”, published half 
a dozen years ago, were (as he himself would admit) 
too pervadingly enthusiastic. But this testified a 
curiosity which time could not deaden, and a de- 
tachment which tried all things, however alien to 
Indian or British tradition and practice. His latest 
book of verse, published last year, “Bithika” (“Av- 
enues”), is a vivid witness to the abundance which 
Drydcn experienced in his old age, when thoughts 
came upon him so rapidly that his trouble was 


whether to versify them or “to run them into the 
other harmony of prose”. Tagore has solved his 
own problem by using an entirely individual free- 
dom and ease of verse, as if he felt he has been its 
master for so long that now he was emeritus from 
the rules that other poets must observe, and might 
break canons when and how he chose. The metre 
moves into the fluency of unquestioning obedi- 
ence, the diction draws on a lower stratum of col- 
loquialism than even his former extremely free 
practice allowed, as if it needed no dignity except 
its own imperious serenity. Yet the diction can 
suddenly stiffen, the metre can gather itself into 
majesty. 

• » • 

Such reckless masitry iS'^coompamied by dan- 
gers. Writing for biitMMlf aiiri felling thoughts slide 
in sequence as they Tagore frequently per- 

mits an image to bccofQC a mere “ceaire of diffu- 
sion”. For example, <”Bithi|V* opens: 

To-day I madr with the mighty Past, 

where it sat in anedfbiKMi al dia/s finish, in the formless 

land. 

Then this motionless Ascetic bewilderingly passes 
into shrewd and ubit|uicotti activity; sets the stars 
alight, rekindles “foi^otten hints of dead life,” with 
the sunset pigmhntSf cteaiet. sr^h cave-pictures as 
primitive man h«\ lofi, >^ave^ his maued locks a 
garland! Here is profiiaipnatfd confusion, and with 
repetition of h#^as u^d»a hgindfcd 

times the poet ha» smotlieited tTii new di^d sifiking 
thought of aboriginal f^ve-dwcUer in each one of 
us, the self who makes dfm pictures in the depths 
of personal being. But for the rehder of the Bengali 
all criticism is forgotten in the starting truth of 
three words which have thr sharpness of recollec- 
tion that marked Robert Bridges's last poems. When 
the Indian spring dying, burnt out by the intrud- 
ing first hot days* you will walk into pockets of 
hanging sweetness • scent of mango or neem in- 
tensified into ineffable richness as the flowers arc 
about to fall. Into jOst such a pocket docs the 
reader walk, when Tagore’s Ascetic weaves his 
garland “out of the arrested fragranci of spring that 
has drooped. 
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In a lighter poem, the poet, referring to the 
Hindu fourfold division of life, playfully remarks 
(rhyming “twinkle”, “thrice”, with “cynical”) that 
he has passed through his first three stages and 
has come to the fourth one, “the Cynical stage”; 
he recommends his mind to bring with it a rope 
and water-pot (as a weight) and drown itself as 
“Mid Victorian” the word rhyming with “dori an”( 
“bring a rope”!). A considerable section of Bengali 
opinion holds that the “cynical age” has come 
upon the Indian world, in the work of those younger 
poets who arc Tagore's friends and in some meas- 
ure his disciples, the Panchaya group. One of these, 
Sudhindranath Datta, we have already mentioned. 
He is the editor of Parichaya (Discussion), a peri- 
odical appearing six times a year. His poetry is 
found exceedingly difficult by his own country- 
men, and must be left to their judgment. It is 
experimental metrically, ranging from orthodox son- 
nets (as introduced long ago by Michael) to verse 
of a line widely varying in length; but its texture 
is always close, its diction Sanskritic and deep- 
sounding. It is the poeiiy of abstract ideas, excep- 
tionally free form allusions. These, when they occur, 
reinforce the sublimity of loneliness which per- 
vades Mr. Datta's latest book. “Orchestra”; the 
English title which he has used suggests, probably 
not accidentally, that he is trying to find a more 
richly complicated music than comes easily to 
Bengali. 

Panchaya marks the definite passing of Indian 
literary criticism into the modern world. Under 
the editorship of Mr. Datta, a clear and vigorous 
prose-writer, it has set itself ahead of anything 
else in Indian periodical literature, in catholicity, 
range, intelligence and freedom from prejudice. 
The current number finds space for a long discus- 
sion of Fascism and for articles on the Chinese 
renaissance and Hindu minor philosophical texts; 
for detailed notice of such English poets as Mrs. 
Daryush, Mr. Hugh McDiarmid and Mr. R.C. 
Trevelyan, and a particularly close examination 
of “The Rock” and “Murder in the Caihedrai 
(Mr. Eliot is getting a good deal of attention from 
Indian poets just now; Tagore, not long since, pub- 
lished a brilliant translation of “The Journey of 
the Magi”). The reviews we have mentioned show 


that some British publishers have discovered that 
there is an English-reading public in Bengal, who 
aie not content with that small selection from our 
literature that is popular enough to find its own 
way to Calcutta bookshops. 

Parichaya now has a companion periodical, 
K'avita (Poetry), for verse only. Its fust number 
.sets itself with equal distinctness apart from the 
mass of traditional verse still being produced, the 
numerous books entitled “Flower-Garlands”, “A 
Chaplet of pearls”, or (more briefly) just “Mother”. 
Its opening poem, by Mr. Premendra Mura, well 
known already as a novelist, contrast the me- 
chanical universe, “this dance of electrons”, with 
the vivid and variegated show of illusions in which 
it reaches our senses, another poem, by Mr Samar 
Sen, has for title Mr. Ezra Pound’s “Amor stands 
upon you”- 

Where’er you go, 

In stillness of some startled moment, Know' 

Your breath will catch, to hear, with sudden dread. 
Of 'Death the muflled, undelaying tread' 

Having my side, you hope to go ah, where^ 
Where’v you farr- 

On Leda’s shining breast, from heaven's expanse, 
Falls Jupiter’s keen glance' 

Ezra Pound, T.S. Eliot anoihci name that 
casts its shadow on these young Hindu poets is 
that of D.H. Lawrence. These influences are not 
solely emancipating. Fhe Panchaya poeia are in 
danger of picking up an appearance of imita- 
tion, a id tricks and mannerisms - Mr. Eliot’s 
habit »• repetition as an incantation is growing 
on them. Sometimes the old an^ traditional re- 
assert themselves alongside the new, as when Mr. 
Sen seems to mingle Lawrence’s passionate earthi- 
ness and violence of imagery with the night of 
warm drowsy fragrances - 

The dark came like a beast of prey. The burning 
iky of the west reddened like an oleander blossom 
That darkness brought to the earth the scent of 
ketaki flowers, and to the eyes of some the languor- 
ous dreams of night. That darkness lit the trembling 
flame of desire in a girl's soft body. 

« * * 
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Bengal is a land made for poetry; in its double 
simplicities - its two Bcngals, that of the Ganges, 
immense and legendary, and that of the W-forcsted 
uplands. Its people live with sense of boundless 
horizon; the word diganta, which may usually be 
translated “horizon," is rarely long away from Bengali 
poetrv. It is a word which almost seems to spring 
of itself, in that country of white skies preparing 
for the sun’s precipitate setting, and of vast sandy 
river-beds and rolling plains and fields. Dawn comes 
with a shout and upleaping, and dusk falls almost 
with a downward plunge. “Darkness,” wrote Mr. 
Sen, in a characteristic passage, “descended on 
memory’s horizon, and a wind of forgetting rushed 
in along the dusty pathways.” 

The language, too, has poetry in it, a wealth 
of beautiful words still close to the primitive life 
that created them, words often onomatopoeic and 
always expressive and musical. Another Parichaya 
poet, one of the most distinguished of Bengal’s 
younger writers, Mr. Buddhadeb Bose, is particu- 
larly alive to the value of these words, and uses 
them to prick out his verse with a sparkle and 
point of light and colour. An example is his poem 
(in Kavitaj expressing the ecstasy of early morn- 
ing on the Chilka lagoon, where the very ripple 
and brightness of the tiny waves enter with the 
words, “chilka utcchejhilkie. ” He is sometimes, like 
his friends, in danger of being almost too learned 
a citizen of the world, of knowing too many lit- 
eratures and legends. On page 7 of Kavita are 
lines that might almost have been written by the 
dream -drowsed Rabindranath Tagore who died 
half a century ago (having written his “Morning 
Songs” and “Evening Songs); on contiguous pa^cs 
appear a fine appropriation of the Bible story of 
the rainbow above the subsiding Flood, and “the 
green everting star”, which the reader trying to 
recall Indian sunsets may think perhaps came 
there from our lingering northern evenings and 
from Coleridge’s “Dejection” Ode (concerning 
which Byron asked his famous question, “Who 
ever saw a green sky?”). 

Indeed, these poets arc so alive to the present 
age and to the literatures of all lands, that their 
work bears continual the mark of men now explor- 
ing, now engaged in wide-extending forays. But we 
may surely say of them what Lowell said of the 
Keats of “Endymion ” ; 


“Happy is the young poet whose work has the sav- 
ing fault of exuberance, if it have also the shaping fac- 
ulty which will sooner or later amend that fault”. They 
represent a movement which will change the thought 
of Bengal, and through Bengal that of India. 

* * * 

We have written of Bengali literature, for this 
was the pioneer literature of modern India, and it 
is still the most active and most emancipated. But 
outside Bengal there are writers who are changing 
their land’s outlook, and making “the unchanging 
East” a place volcanic with continual movement. 
Not all the changes arc good. As Mr. Kelkar, the 
disdnguished Maratha writer, has pointed out, “The 
Brahmin’s day is over. But the Brahmin did stand 
for a culture.” Indian writers have many diflicultics 
to overcome, difficulties inherent in social and 
political conditions, difficulties due to the far too 
great inheritance of words and phrases and im- 
agery that have been worked threadbare of all 
meaning long ago. These last beset even the most 
modern and alert of them, who are still ^pt to slip 
into modes of thought and expression that are 
customary and otiose - the Indian writer talks too 
readily of darkness, vastness, fragrances, and his 
nature is full of a not very moving tearfulness. But 
the worst enemy of all (like Amor) now stands upon 
India. In 1927 there were less than a hundred of 
the small ramshackle cinema “outfits” that trav- 
elled round by car; in 1934 there were no fewci 
than 1,236. 

The greatest change in India of the last dozen 
years has been the penetration of rustic areas by 
the motor-bus. This and its colleague the motor- 
car (“any only car”) arc going to take into these 
areas the cinema, and the worst kind of films; in 
five years the mind of rustic and agricultural India 
is going to be remade. Hitherto it has been only 
the cities that the cinema has touched. Even so, 
India has already got what it is nbt unfair to call 
“the Hollywood mentality”, as taste for the worst 
American films, those which are as bad as the best 
American films are good. The films which India 
herself is producing go one better, and their adver- 
tisements flaunt every .sexual and criminal extrava- 
gance with a fervour and floridity that arc unknown 
with us, bad as we can often be. The Brahmin’s 
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day is gone, says Mr. Kclkar. But very soon the day 
of English culture, too, may be gone. 

Both cultures, with all their faults rendered great 
service. English culture did for India something 
comparable to what Roman culture did for medi- 
aeval Europe, giving her a community of intellect 
such as obtained when an Erasmus was equally at 
home in Padua, Paris or Oxford. The Indian or 
Englishman who has accepted this community, 
without resentment on the one hand or patronage 
on the other, has been equally at home in Cal- 
cutta, Poona, Lucknow or Madras. Political 
rearrangements are going, inevitably, to break up 
this community of understanding, and India must 
develop along the lines of her vernaculars and sepa- 
rate nationalities. In this, though urbanity and width 
of outlook may be lost, there will be compensa- 
tions of intensity and strength. But in the cinema 
the new developments are threatened by a danger 
which cannot be exaggerated, before which both 
the Islamic and Hindu civilization might go down. 

While Indian culture remained on an All-India 
basis, there has been one paper, Tnveni, a periodical 
published in English in Madras, which has made a 
gallant fight, during years when militant political 
nationalism has drowned all other voices, to remind 
Indians of their cultural heritage. It has rccoided 
the progress of all the vernacular literatures, and 
has rendered a high patriotic service. But a solitary 
fighter cannot win without reinforcements. India is 
a continent in herself, and to gain her due place 
into the outside world’s respect she must preserve 
her spiritual autonomy, which she can do only by 
keeping her ancient variety and her recent unity 
from being both swamped by a featureless vulgarity. 

We suggest that the time has come for some 
lover of Indian civilization to endow a Nobel Prize 
for her vernaculars, to be given to some outstand- 
ing writer - to a Tagore or Iqbal, a Sarat Chatterji, 
a Kelkar, a Divatiya; and a Hawthornden Prize, to 
encourage works of imagination by writers not yet 
established. Is it not time, too, that there was an 
Indian Academy of Arts - not solely con.sisting of 
scholars, but including creative writers also? In such 
ways the best may yet be strengthened intro bi ! 
wark against to sweep over India, and the creative 
^ind cultured centres of all India, whether Islamic 
or Hindu, may be knit together. Last of all, India’s 
connexion with our lajid and language is still to a 


degree, death 

large extent hei outlet to the wider world, and we 
arc linked in the bonds of a common citizenship 
with her. Her literary achievemenis cannot be a 
matter of incliffeiencc lo us. 


8 February, 1936 

DAILY EXPRESS 

pl0r7(D; 

By the Way 

by Beachcomber 

^on e il mondam romore altro che un fiato Oi 
vento ... 

And yet men will imperil their immorial souls lor 
an hour of fame. And what is faiiic? I lemernber 
reading long ago an indignant article about some 
festive occasion when Miss Mary Pickford and Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore w'eie both present The nowcl 
mobbed the actress, and nobexly lecognised the poet. 
The writer concluded that people pretened films 
to poetry, and he was light. 


1 0 Feb Tuary, 1 93 6 

THE STAR 

p4c4vD) 

S- tion: THE STAR MAN’S DIARY 

Tagore’s Pen Pictures 

rWO remarkable pictures produced from the foun- 
tain pen of the poet Rabindranath lagoie will be 
hung thi. week in the Town Hall at (aoydon 
The poet has stalled “painting” with his wiii- 
ing pen at the late age of 73. His pictures have 
been exhibited at Berlin, New York, London and 
Moscow. They are greatly praised b> luiuiists. 

Tagore, it seems, does not siait painting with a 
definite subject. He scribbles with ink, and gradu- 
ally a picture appears. 
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22 February, 1936 

THE STAFFORDSHIRE WEEKLY SENTINEL 

pl4cl(\V) 


24 February, 1936 

THE DAILY MIRROR 

p9cl(D) 


Section: UTTOXETER AND DISTRICT NEWS. 


Sectioni NEWS ABOUT PEOPLE 


Rotary Club ladian Artist to Paint Portrait of The King 


“Rabindranath Tagore, Indian Poet and World Pa- 
triot’’ was the figure around which the Rev. R. 
Hughes wove an interesting address at the weekly 
meeting of Uttoxeier Rotary Club. Tagore, a mem- 
ber of a princely family, 


paid his first visit to Eng- 
land in 191 2- 1 3 when he 
published his English 
translation of “Gitanjali”, 
a collection of short po- 
ems. The book created 
quite a sensation and 
attained a wider popular- 
ity in this country than 
in India itself. Among 
many marks of apprecia- 
tion that came to the 
author he was knighted 
by the late King (Jeorge. 

Since the war the basis 
of his school, or 
“Asliram," has been 
broadened so that it has 
become a home of broth- 
erhood and peace, where 
East and West may meet 
in a common fellowship 
of study and work. While 
passionately devoted to 
his own country, and 
proudly convinced that 
India has a distinct con- 
tribution to make to the 
new world-order, 

Rabindranath Tagore 
disapproves of the non-co-operation movement. The 
thanks of the Uttoxeter Rotaiians was fittingly ex- 
pressed by Rotarian W. E. Elkes. The Chairman 
was Mr. T. W. Ormc (President). 





V4.-.1 



Fig. 46 A Cartoon by Vikky 
Th^ Evening Standard, '24 February, 1936, p6 


I UNDERSTAND that Dr. Abanindranath Tagore, 
whose scries of ‘Arabian Nights” was greatly praised 
at Burlington house last year, is coming soon to 
London. 

While in England he 
will, I hear, paint a por- 
trait of the King. Several 
of his paintings, notably 
one of a famous Buddliist 
Queen, are already in 
Queen Mary’s posses- 
sion. 

Di. A. Tagore is a 
nephew of the famous 
poet, Rabindranath 
Tagore, and has a son 
resident in London. 


24 February, 1936 

THE EVENING 
STANDARD 

p6cl(D) 

Section: INDIAN 
VISITOR 


ABANDINDRANATH 
TAGORE, nephew of 
Rabindranath Tagore, 
the Bengali poet, and 
himself a well-known art- 
ist, will shortly be visit- 
ing London. 

In India Abanindranath Tagore has a house at 
Santiniketan, the settlement near Calcutta that was 
founded by his uncle. In this settlement lives a 
miscellaneous international collection. It includes 
a co-education school. A Swedish woman instructs 
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the hand-weaving class, and* everyone salutes the 
dawn with folk songs and dances. 

Famons Family 

The Tagore family has for several generations been 
the centre of cultural life in Bengal. Rabindranath 
Tagore’s grandfather, Dwarkanath Tagore, and his 
father were leaders of the Brahmo Samaj move- 
ment to reform Hinduism; his sister, Mrs. Ghosal, 
IS a Bengali novelist; and another of his nephews, 
Gogenandranath Tagore, has made a name for him- 
self as an artist. 

The work of the two nephews is characteristic 
of Santiniketan - Oriental in conception and 
Occidental in execution. Abandindranath is best 
known for his illustrations of fairy stories and the 
Arabian Nights, and Gogenandranath [sic.] for his 
savage caricatures. 

A study of RABINDRANATH TAGORE by Vicky. 


27 February^ 1936 

GREAT BRITAIN AND THE EAST 

p276(W) 

EMPIRE BROADCASTING NOl’ES. 

Poems, songs and literaiy works of Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore have been selected for a composite pro- 
gramme of verse and music to be broadcast in 
Transmission 3 on March 27 at 4 p.rn. G.M.T. 

The Marquis of Linlithgow, Viceroy-Designate 
of India, will be the guest of honour at a banquet 
to be held under the auspices of the Royal Empire 
Society, on March 25. Lord Zetland, the Secretary 
oI Slate for India, will preside. Speeches by the 
\'iceroy-Designate and the Secretary of State will 
be broadcast in Transmission 4 at 9.5 p.m. G.M.T, 
and again in Transmission 3 on March 26 at 3.45 
p m. G.M.T. 


12 March, 1936 

THE DAILY MIRROR 

pllc4(D) 

Section: NEWS ABOUT PEOPLE 
Tagore on the Air 

RABINDRANAl’H I'agorc, the Indian poet, is lo 
broadcast for the first time, I iindei stand, on Em- 
pire Day. The broadcast is being organised by Lionel 
Fielden. 

The poet will speak from his seminary in Ben- 
gal, and will be heard in every part of the Empire. 

He will recite a poem he has recently written 
called “My Mission Before the Machine Guns.” 


15 March, 1936 

REYNOLDS NEWS 

pi Ic4-5(\V) 

LAND OF MYSTERIES TO LEAD EMPIRE 
DAY BROADCAST 

‘‘REYNOLDS” CORRESPONDENT 

THE real Hindustani, land of mysteries, gods and 
tigers, will be on the air for listeners on Empire 
day, May 24. 

On that day India is to contribute the main 
programme, and, as forecast exclusively in 
“Reynolds, the Nizam of Hyderabad, the world’s 
richest nia i, will broadcast. 

Arrangements are now almost complete. 
Following a speech by Lord Linlithgow, listen- 
ers will hear the beautiful recital C)f the great poet, 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, the first and only Asi- 
atic Nobel Prize winner in Literature, and the Poet 
Laureate ol Asia. 

The Indian poet will recite one of his most 
beaunlul and latest poems, “My Mission betore the 
Machine guns.’ 

IN MANY LANGUAGES 

It will be followed by music in different Indian 
languages - in Bengali, Hindu, LIrdu, Mar athi, and 
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Ciuzcraihi - and rhr playing ol dilTerent Indian mu- 
sical insti imicnis, of which there are 35. 

riieir will be acting by Devika Rani, the beau- 
tiful heioinc of the first Indian talkie, “Karma”, 
produced in London. 

l*he ba/aar scenes of the main Indian cities - 
C^tlcutta, Bombay, Delhi and Madras - will also 
be broadcast 

Prayers in a Muslim mosque and in a Hindu 
reniple will also be heard, as well as the Voice of 
the Minaret and the ringing of the temple bells. 

[contd. pl3c4] 

WORLD PEACE MEET 

Famous Authors Issue Gall For Paris Gathering 

Special to ^^Reynolds” 

Protnoted by M. Rornain Rolland, the noted French 
author, a world peace conference is to be held in 
Paris in May. 

leading figuies behind the movement include Gan- 
dhi, the famous Indian ptK't Sir Rabindr anath Tagore, 
Einstein, and Mrs. Despart, the well-known feminist. 


16 April, 1936 

THE STAR 

p2rh-7-D 

LITERARY PROHLES 
By JOSS 

SIR R.ABINDR.WATH TAGORE 

Bengal's poet philosopher... Nobel pn^e for hteraturey 1913 
knighted 1915 ... Threatened to relinquish title in pro' 
test against Indian Government policy ... Has written and 
set to music 3,000 songs ... Runs International unwersity 
near Calcutta .. Ijist year, aged 74, wrote English poem 
on 'AVoman.'^ 


6 July, 1936 

SUSSEX DAILY NEWS 

p3r7:D. 

SHOREHAM CHURCH PAGEANT 

A pageant and dance display took place at 
St. Mary’s hall, Shoreham, in aid of the Church 


of the Good Shepherd, Shoreham Beach, on 
Saturday. 

“Sacrificed,” [sic.] an Indian costume play by 
Rabindranath Tagore, was produced by the Vicar, 
the Rev. R. C. Filler, M.A., Hon. C.F., and there 
was every cause for congratulation. Those play- 
ing their parts well were Violet King (Queen 
Gunavente), Daisy Pocock (the King’s brother), 
Ursula Pierce (the servant), while the role of the 
priest of the temple was an outstanding perform- 
ance. Vera Pashley, as a beggar maid, was very 
satisfying. Miss Adele Jouanno’s orchestra, gave 
great pleasure. After tea, a flower ballet arranged 
by Madame Fralinski, of the Sussex Academy of 
music and Allied Arts; a maypole dance by the 
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4th Shorcham girl Guides, and a minuet and clas- Miss Adclc Jouanno’s orchestra provided the inri- 

sical dance by pupils of Madame Fralinski, gave dental music. 

great pleasure. After tea a flower ballet was arranged by Madame 

Fralinski, ol the Sussex Academy of Music and Allieil 



Fig. 48 Thm Suaamx Daiiy Newa, 6 July, 1936, p3 

II July, 1936 Arts; a maypole darue was given by the 4ih Slioicham 

BRIGHTON AND HOVE HERALD Company of Girl Guides; and a minuet and ' lassie al 

p26c4(W) dances were given by Madam Fialinski's j)upils. 


CHURCH PAGEANT AT SHOREHAM 
Indoor Event nt St. Mary’s Hall 

OWING to the inclement weather on Saturday after- 
noon, the pageant in aid of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Shoreham Beach, was held in St. Mary’s 
Hall, Shoreham, instead of as arranged in the open air. 

“Sacrificed,” [sic.] an Indian costume play by 
Rabindranath Tagore, was produced by the Rev. R. C. 
FiDcr, M.A., Hon. C.F., and right well tlic performers 
acquitted themselves in their difficult roles. Among those 
taking part were Miss Violet King (Queen Gunavente), 
Miss Daisy Pocock (the King’s brother). Miss Ursula 
Pierce (a servant), and Miss Vera Pashley (a beggar maid). 
Another fine performance was that of the temple priest. 


16 July, 1936 

BELFAST NEWS-LETTER 

pllc5(W) 

APPEAL TO ENGLISHMEN’S CHIVALRY 
INDIAN POET DENOUNCES 
COMMUNAL AWARD 

‘‘WIN US BY FAIR PLAY” 

CALCUTTA, Wednesday. 

An appeal to the “chivalrous humanity of the Eng- 
li.shinan” was made by the Indian poet, Rabindranath 
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Eagore, when presiding at a record gathering of 
Bengal Hindus to discuss the British Govcinnient’s 
communal award determining the allocation of seats 
in the Indian Provincial Leg- 
islatures to the different com- GARDE 

muriifies and the method of 
election of members. 

The poet described the 
policy of the award as 
“wrong-headed statesman- 
ship,” and said that ever since 
the proposal was made the 
atmosphere of the province 
(Bengal) had become “turgid 
with passion.” Without wish- 
ing to deny the Muslims the 
benefit of their numbers, of 
suspecting them of dangerous 
designs, the poet said the Hin- 
dus refused to accept the fate 
of all future prospects of 
mutual co-operation being 
blighted by the scheme, wliich 
put premium on communal 
allegiance at the expense of 
national interest.” 

“I shall feel inclined to 
appeal to the chivalrous hu- 
manity of the Engli'hman, 
representing the best ideals of 
western culture” he continued, 

*T believe that if the people 
that determine the fate of this 
country could win oui hearts 
by unswerving fair play it will 
not only add credit to their 
civilisation but also be to their 
worldly benefit in the long 


GARDEN PLAY 


sons a greater number of seats than can be claimed 
in ordinary circumstances, was unanimously adopted 
by the meeting, which also appointed a committee 
to secure the reversal of the 
t>T AV communal award. 


Reuter. 



I'hc Maharaja of Burdwan, 
in a message to the meeting, 
described the award as “more JJ 

than injustice.” lUmpstc»d g 

A resolution supporting the 
memorial recently sent to Ixird 49 The Eveni 

Zetland, Secretary of State for 
India, by a number of Bengal Hindus urging the 
amendment of the India Act to ensure the giving 
to certain communities or interests for special rea- 


Ann Firth, who«wfll play the leading 
pert in Tagore’ft play Suttee ** In a 
llampstced garden to-morrow. 

Fif. 49 The Evening Newe, 29 July, 1936, p6 


17 July, 1936 

THE MORNING POST 

p6c7(D) 

COMMUNAL AWARD 
DENOUNCED 
(FROM OUR OWN 
CORRESPONDENT) 

Calcutta, July 15, 

Rabindranath Tagore, the well 
known poet, was the chief 
speaker to-day a huge meet- 
ing of Calcutta Hindus pro- 
testing against the British 
' Government’s Communal 
Award, determining the allo- 
cation of seats in the Indian 
provincial legislatures to the 
various communities. Most of 
the speakers attacked the 
Award as a measure deliber- 
ately designed to pimish the 
Hindus. 

Tagore described the 
Award as the sinister threat 
of a dissecting blade '^hissing 
while being sharpened, ready 
to divide the one vital sensi- 
tive cord that is to bind our 
people into a nation.” 

“The evil of separate clcc- 
K I -II lorates,” said Tagore, “was 

r '^Suttee lii*i made worse by the scheme of 

n to-morrow. weightages, by which com mu - 

j nitics were differently valued 
twe, 29 July, 1936, p6 to suit the present mood of 
the Government. The Hindus 
had been handicapped most in the coming Con- 
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2 October, 1936 [contd. pll and 12/c7 and clj 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

pl0c3(D) the ENGLISH IN INDIA 

A Criticism 


Editorial: 

England in India 

On another page we publish an illuminating 
criticism of the English by Rabindranath Tagore; 
a criticism that holds good not only in India 
but in all countries over which Englishmen rule. 
Tagore concedes that the cruellies which have 
been common, for example, in Indo-China and 
Libya are not to be found in India, or at least 
that public opinion in England is less likely to 
tolerate those that do occur. But, unfortunately, 
most Englishmen are contented once they have 
reassured themselves that they are not sadists. 
They are irritated when men with such fine 
characters as Lord Cromer or Lord Irwin are 
accused of ruling on the principle of “divide 
et impera”, without realising that this is the 
most natural interpretation to be put on the 
conditions in our policy. What we grant in one 
hand we too often take away with the other. 
We allow a fairly wide freedom of speech in 
India, but enforce a censorship of literature which 
appears to be based on the assumption that all 
Indians are irresponsible children. Indian stu- 
dents are treated as equals in England by most 
people, but in India they are everywhere re- 
minded of their position as belonging to a subject 
race. The standards of conduct which are theo- 
retically those of all English government, and 
which have won in individuals the admiration 
of men like Rabindranath Tagore, are incom- 
patible with the partnership of England and India 
unless there is a far more genuine feeling of 
equality between Englishmen and Indians than 
exists to-day. That conditions might be worse 
is, as Tagore says, “meagre consolation,” and 
as Governments in other parts of the world 
become progressively less civilised there is all 
the more reason for Englishmen to show what 
can be done. It would be a great advance if 
the principles we profess were less grudgingly 
allowed to percolate in India. 


EVILS THAT MIGHT BE WORST 
India’s Own Part 

(Extracts are here given front a letter writ^ 
ten by Rabindranath Tagore to a friend in 
England under British rule.) 

By Rabindranath Tagore 

The British Empire is pluming itself on its gener- 
osity in making over some part of the macliinery ol 
the (iovernrneiu of India into oui hands. What is 
distressing me is that the poisonous element mixed 
in the boon offered to us will continue to work 
noxiously for an indefinite time to come. It will 
keep inflamed the communal passions in Bengal, 
threatening her peace, which is an essential envi- 
ronment for all economic, social, and cultural 
progress. The Mo.slems are apparently failing to 
realise that an unbalanced politics will nevei serve 
their own interest for long; that the communal split 
amounts to cutting at the root of national life. 

You know, and 1 have never tried to keep it 
secret from anyone, that of all the Western peoples 
who helve direct dealings with races 1 res|)ect most 
the British people. Many things have recently hap- 
pened in our country to wound us to the quick, in 
the doing of which British agents were concerned, 
but of which it is forbidden to speak. These have 
embittered the hearts of our countrymen at large, 
though the punishment has fallen only on our youths. 
In spile of it all, I still .say that it will not do to 
isolate such events when coming to our own Judg- 
ment of the British people. 

RULERS, BRITISH - AND OTHER 

There arc other great nations in Europe who ex- 
ercise dominion over foreign peoples. And we can- 
not but heave a sigh of relief whenever we recall 
that it is not they who are our rulers. What I am 
writing to you now, and the freedom with which 
our representatives in the Legislatures expatiate 
on the shortcomings of the Government, would 
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not have been possible under the domination of 
any other European nation which hold subject races 
under its autocratic grip We admire the United 
States from a distance, because we have no rela- 
tions with her. But, apart from her inhuman treat- 
ment of the Negroes, the instances of rank injus- 
tice perpetrated by her highest courts of law are 
such as do not fortunately belong to our normal 
experience in India. 

When oui rulers are annoyed, however con- 
rrarv they may act, for the lime, to their true na- 
tional character, they cannot altogether get rid of 
all sense of shame. For, in the nation to which 
they belong, they have noble personalities who, 
by that very fact, are its truest representatives, to 
whose judgment they cannot but defer, although 
they try to come, when irritated, close to the blood 
and iron methods with some superficial modifica- 
tions. Nevertheless they cannot come down to the 
point of saying “We shall do just as we like” - as 
the Radshahs and Nawabs of old used to say, as 
some of our ruling chiefs of to-day would like to 
say, and as the Fascist nations of Europe arc ac- 
tually saying. Here, when we complain of the fright- 
ful conditions prevailing in the Andamans, then, 
even to such weaklings as we are, they are im- 
pelled seriously to report with benevolence beam- 
ing from their faces that the Andamans are as 
beautifully perfect from the moral and physical 
point of view as could be desired for the con- 
demned. Had those Englishmen whose practice 
depaits widely from English ideals been capable 
of openly insulting those ideals, how few of the 
speakers in our legislative bodies would have re- 
mained outside that “penal paradise”? 

BRITISH FREEDOMS 

1 have seen many great Englishmen. They never 
hesitate to stand up against wrong, whether done 
by others or by their own countrymen. These may 
not be statesmen, for statesmen arc not usually to 
be reckoned as the true representatives of the na- 
tion. If the persons wielding political power in 
England had been able to ignore the silent judg- 
ment of the great minds in their country they might 
have succeeded in levelling to the dust all the best 
canons of humanity - as has been .done in Ger- 
many and Italy, and as might have been done in 


England if the new-fiedged Fascists there would have 
been fully populated and the key of the speeches in 
our Legislatures pitched several tones lower - as in 
the case of Germany and Italy. 

1 must admit that my admiration of British 
character, in so far as that character is reflected in 
the governing of India, with its penal system, whip- 
ping, and solitary cell, does not come to much more 
than a comparative statement. It is inhuman enough 
for us, as you must have found from the narrative 
of Jawaharlal’s prison experience and also from 
numerous instances of political prisoners, in the 
prime of their youth, coming out to die after a few 
years of gaol, miserably broken down in health and 
spirit. And it is but meagre consolation to us to 
think that it could even have been worse according 
to the present standard of civilisation that prevails 
in a large part of the west. 

INDIAN POVERTY 

Some of our countrymen are annoyed with me and 
ask: If you have such high respect for the British 
people, why do you not hanker for a perpetuation 
of their rule? My reply is that thus to be drawn 
into the widespread net of a foreign Imperialism 
can never be good for India. It would have been 
otherwise had this Empire connoted an undivided 
body politic. But the conditions prevailing in the 
cowsheds of a dairyman are not to be compared 
with those obtaining in his homestead. In theJbrmer 
the question is one of the ample production of milk 
and of getting burdens cheaply carried. If its occu- 
pants display their horns in asserting their self- 
determination no time is lost in bringing home to 
them their true position. 

The chronic want of food and water, the lack 
of sanitation and medical help, the neglect of means 
of communication, the poverty of educational pro- 
vision, the all pervading spirit of depression hat I 
have myself seen to prevail in our villages after 
over a hundred years of British rule make me despair 
of its beneficence. It is almost a crime to talk of 
Soviet.Russia in this country, and yet I cannot but 
refer to the contrast it presents. I must confess to 
the envy with which my admiration was mixed to 
sec the extraordinary enthusiasm and skill with 
which the measures for producing food, providing 
education, fighting against disease were being 
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pushed forward in their vast territories. There is 
no separating line of mistrust or insulting distinc- 
tions between Soviet Europe and Soviet Asia. I 
am only comparing the state of things obtaining 
there and here as I have actually seen them. And 
I state my conclusion that what is responsible for 
our condition in the so-called British Empire is 
the yawning gulf between its dominant and subju- 
gated sections. 

On the other hand, it has to be recognised 
that there is an inevitableness in the fate that 
has overtaken Hindu India. We have divided and 
subdivided ourselves into mincemeat, not fit to 
live but only to be swallowed. Never up to now 
has our disjointed society been able to ward off 
any threatening evil. We are a suicidal race, 
ourselves keeping wide open for ages, with mar- 
vellous ingenuity; gaps that we are forbidden to 
cross under penalty and cracks that are consid- 
ered to be too sacred to be repaired because of 
their antiquity. 


8 October, 1936 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

pl8c4(D) 

DR. TAGORE’S LETTER 

Great Britain’s Opportunity in India 

To the Editor of the Manchester Guardian 

Sir, - I should like to add a few comments from the 
British point of view to Rabindranath Tagore’s article 
in your issue of to-day. 

The British Empire is like a pyramid poised on 
its apex. Even before the war it was huge in com- 
parison with our own little islands and their rela- 
tively small population, and by the peace treaties 
the area for which its Government was responsible 
was enlarged by 1,600,000 square miles of added 
territory inhabited by some 35,000,000 people. It 
now includes over 70,000,000 more Asiatics and 
Africans than when the war broke out. 


On the other hand, the Irish Free Stale has 
broken away to the extent of ceasing to share in 
the responsibility, the population of Scotland has 
begun to decrease, and we are approaching the 
period of a deceasing native-born population in 
England and Wales, since births, which exceeded 
900,000 annually before the war, have now dwin- 
dled to less than 600,000 per annum. The basis is 
clearly too small for the superstructure, and the 
whole pyramid is threatening to collapse; cracks in 
its structure are already visible. 

If the Empire is to last its basis must be wid- 
ened; and the growth of national self-confidence 
and political alertness in India offers us the op- 
portunity of strengthening its responsibility for In- 
dian government to the people of India. Tagore 
reminds us that Indians do not want to give up 
the connection with Britain in order to become a 
prey to the imperialism of Germany, Italy, or Ja- 
pan, and that is a warning that the imitation of 
Fascist and Nazi methods of dealing with Indian 
oppovtion, for which Tory die-hards crave will 
bring about a speedy collapse of British rule. It is, 
as he says, something that Indian representatives 
are allowed to have their say in the Legislative 
Assembly and the Legislative Council, but not suf- 
ficient when their opinions on matteis which vi- 
tally concern India (as for example, on the matter 
of frontier air bombing) are treated as of no sig- 
nificance. 

We arc in India professedly for the good of the 
Indian people; people who, in the mass, aie 
appallingly poor. It is an urgent but an extremely 
difficult task to abate that poverty, one which needs 
the wi»rsi action supported by the cordial co-op- 
eration of all classes of the Indian people. The 
efforts of the British in the Government services, 
unaided by such co-operation, cannot succeed; we 
therefore cannot dispense with the help of sincere 
Indian patriots of the type of Jawarharlal Nehru. 
Such men should be heartily welcomed as 
coadjutors, not persecuted and repeatedly impris- 
oned for actions which have the material and moral 
advance of their countrymen as their sole object. 
- Yours, &e., 

Oxford, October 2. GILBERT SLATER. 
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8 October, 1936 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

pl8c4(D) 

Britain and the Asiatic peoples 

To the Editor of the Manchester Guardian 

Sir, - May I record my gratification at your publi- 
cation of extracts from Dr. Tagore’s letter in re- 
gard to conditions in India and at your illuminat- 
ing comment on them? As one who was born “a 
litde Conservative” and who has just returned from 
three years’ residence in the Far East, I might add 
that the publication was opportune in view of the 
witless motion passed with acclamation at Margate 
on Thursday, the absurdity of which was made 
abundantly clear in your leading article to-day. 

It should be obvious to all thinking men that 
such phrases as “faith in Imperial destiny” and “intent 
to hold what we have” arc only calculated, at this 
Juncture, to exacerbate feelings not only in Europe 
but more certainly in Asia. It is such irresponsible 
declamations which undermine the efforts of those 
in authority who really are making sincere endeav- 
ours in a distracted world to combine those forces 
that do exist, and that are making for a unity of 
international purposes towards a greater welfare 
for humanity. 

The difficulties in Europe arc great enough 
but not insuperable, provided that men and women 
in this country think quietly and speak wisely. In 
the East, however, it were well if we realised that 
a policy of “to have and to hold”: by no means 
spells security. Dr. Tagore’s lament from India, 
after my intimate contacts with schools and uni- 
versities in Japan and my experiences in the large 
cities, only makes more poignant the recollection 
of how little we have given and how much we 
might give to those whose hands our fashioning 
not only the destiny of Asia but perhaps of the 
world. Those peoples of the world whom we may 
have treated in the past with a beneficent patron- 
age are now demanding rights and privileges which 
no amount of fortress-building on our part will 
either induce them to forgo or prevent them from 
obtaining. 

Party leaders in Europe can hypnotise a com- 
paratively ill-informed electorate into admiration 


of a foreign policy which is merely the lesser of two 
evils, and so blind their followers to a greater good 
and a nobler course yet to be run. The complica- 
tions in Europe, much magnifled by the present 
political grouping craze, endow the word “expedi- 
ency” with a most convenient significance. It is thus 
that foreign policies and the huge rearmament 
programmes of Europe are made to appear so rea- 
sonable. The temporary insanities of Europe, how- 
ever, need not preclude intelligent activity elsewhere. 
The East desires to-day not the generous hospital- 
ity of a patron but the hand of a friend; not the 
domineering kindliness of an elder brother but the 
confidence, sympathy, and understanding that go 
with great friendship. What people have proved 
themselves more qualified to give it than the Brit- 
ish? - Yours, &c., 

Lancashire, October 3, EDWIN G. HICKS. 


II November, 1936 

LIVERPOOL DAILY POST 

p7c3(D) 

Rabindraaatli Tagore 

COLLECTED POEMS AND PLAYS OF 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. London: Macmillan. 
12a. 6d. 

There was, once a time when strong young men 
thrilled to the exquisite grace of Rabindranath 
Tagore’s prose-poems. The Gitanjali, the Crescent 
Moon, the Gardener Collections, with their utter 
simplicity of style and their deep spirituality, came 
as a revelation, like dew on leaves outside a tent in 
the morning. But that was before the war. Since 
then this frail singer by the wayside, longing for 
the ineffable presence, seems to have been forgot- 
ten in the jarring distraction of a world very much 
preoccupied with itself. But here in this handsome 
volume, Rabindranath Tagore’s work comes into 
its own again. It is impossible to say how the strong 
young men of the present will react to the Easter 
spell of Tagore’s idealism. Perhaps Tagore has sup- 
plied the answer himself; “The noise of the mo- 
ment scoffs at the music of the Eternal.” But along 
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with that, one might quote a hundred other pointed 
sayings of the poet : 

A mind aU logic is like a knife all blade. It 
makes the hand bleed that uses it. 

Rockeu, your insult to the stars follows yourself 
back to the earth. 

The false can never grow into truth by growing 
in power. 

He, who is too busy doing good finds no time to 
be good. 

The intrusion of this Indian philosopher and 
poet again, as effected by this new, complete and 
lovely edidon of his work, into the strenuously be- 
wildered world of the West must be welcomed with 
gradtude. 

There is strength in this work, as well as sweet- 
ness and simplicity. But it is a sweetness and sim- 
plicity that can be imitated only with peril. Per- 
haps that is the secret of its fascination. It is the 
inalienable voic^ of another world. 

IL 


19 November, 1936 

THE GLASGOW HERALD 

pivc6(D) 

(a special sopplement on Glasgow Book Ex- 
hibition) 

The “Collected Poems and Plays” of Rabindranath 
Tagore have been issued by Messrs Macmillan in a 
handsome volume (12s 6d net). The lyrics of the 
well-known “Gitanjali,” “Gardener.” “Fruit-Gath- 
ering,” and “The Fugitive” volumes are here, with 
seven plays and the collection of aphorisms called 
“Stray Birds”. The latter will seem to some minds 
to contain the quintessence of the Indian poet’s 
wisdom and beauty, and to be preferred to the rather 
soporifle lyrics. 


27 November, 1936 

JOHN O* LONDON’S WEEKLY 

p357(W) 

POETRY IN OUR TIME 

MR. YEATS’ PERSONAL ANTHOLOGY 

By GERALD BULLETT. 

fThis is a long review of The Oxford Book of Modern Vene^ 
collected and edited by VV.B. Yeats. Only the relevant 
part is included here.] 

When I visit a picture gallery, or any other exhibi- 
tion of works of art, I make rather a point of not 
attempting to look at everything. Those earnest souls 
who buy a catalogue and work their way solidly 
through from alpha to omega, spending three or 
four conscientious minutes with each exhibit, are 
made of sterner stuff than I am. My method of 
procedure is to make a rapid preliminary tour of 
the rooms, noting the things that have the most 
immediate appeal for me, and then to retrace my 
steps and spend as much time as I can spare with 
each of them, ignoring everything else. There can 
be little doubt that in thi.s way I miss a great deal 
of edificaticm; but the gains, I believe, are in excess 
of the losses. In the long run it is better perhaps to 
have an intimate acquaintance with a few great 
works than a superficial acquaintance with many. 

Reading, admittedly, is a somewhat different 
affair; but a similar problem, the problem of how 
to get at the best before one’s receptivity is dulled 
and one’s energy exhausted, does arise when one 
is confronted with a large anthology of verse, full 
of good stuff. Such an anthology lies before me 
now The oxford Book of Modern Verse, 1892- 



Mr. W. B. YmIs. Babiwliwiitli Tatars 


ng. SO y«Jbn O^iAtmdon^M 

27 November, 1936, p357 
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1935, chosen by Mr. W. B. Ycais (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 8s. 6d.). 

A break with tradition 

The independence of this anthologist’s taste is ap- 
parent even from a first general survey of the book’s 
contents, and every reader of poetry will be in- 
clined to pick small quarrels with him. Three and 
a half pages for Thomas Hardy, six and a half for 
Robert Bridges, five for Mr. Walter de la mare, less 
than two for Mr. Hilaire Belloc: these seem scanty 
allowances in comparison with the eighteen pages 
given to Mi.ss Edith Sitwell, the seven to Lionel 
Johnson, the six to “AE ” (pseudonym of G. W. 
Russell), the six and a half to Ernest Dowson, and 
the four and a half to Rabindranath Tagore. Mr. 
Herben Palmer is left out. So is Mr. Andrew Young, 
one of the best and subdest poets now writing. And 
so is Mr. Marlin Armstrong, whose best work has 
a delicate urbanity. However, Mr. Yeats does not 
pretend to have included everyone who might have 
been worth a place. His book is frankly personal, 
and the claim implied in the tide that it is truly 
representative of the period it covers must be dis- 
allowed. In this respect it breaks with (he catholic 
tradiuon of the Oxford Books of Verse. 

Enthusiasm for Tagore 

There is some warrant for the conjecture that Mr. 
Yeats has incontinently surrendered to the young 
and the new, that he has been over-hospitable to 
poets on whose work the ink is not yet dry. It is 
arguable, too, that neither these, nor some few of 
their elders and betters (such as Mr. Eliot), are here 
seen at their best. Finally, to have done with fault- 
finding, I fancy there are many, besides myself, who 
are puzzled by Mr. Yeats’s enthusiasm for the work 
of Rabindranath Tagore, whose Collected Poems and 
PU^s (Macmillan, 1 2s. 6d.) have Just been issued in 
a volume of six hundred pages. When I read a 
poem by this famous Hindu mystic I frequently 
find in it the raw material of poetry, but seldom or 
never poetry itself. The best that one can say is: 
“This is probably very beautiful in the Bengali 
original, from which the poet has translated it.” 
The solemn but self-conscious rhythms, the diction 
that .somehow contrives to be at once precious and 


commonplace, these do not avail, in my judgment, 
to give poetic quality to the expression of familiar 
mystical doctrine. But Mr. Yeats is of another opin- 
ion, and one must leave it at that. 

Far more important than omissions and 
misproportions, however, is the quality of what is 
included. When all is said, Mr. Yeats gives us in 
this book a rich and exciting collection of good 
poems, some few very familiar, many less familiar, 
and a generous sprinkling of pieces which are new, 
at any rate to me. 


28 November, 1936 

THE WESTERN DAILY PRESS AND 
BRISTOL MIRROR 

p8c3iD) 

TO-DAY’S BOOK REVIEW 

COLLECTED POEMS AND PLAYS OF 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 128 6d. 

Macmillan. 

Here is beauty beautifully presented. Some of the 
world of this famous Indian philosopher-poet, who 
is also dramatist and novelist, will be familiar to 
most serious readers, and this finely produced book 
provides a generous selection that cannot but de- 
light all who love poetry and calm and lovely 
thoughts. The imagery is rich. Eastern, yet inter- 
national, sinctf one is reminded not only of the 
Song of Songs, of Jab, and Ecclesiastes, but also (to 
select two strikingly different examples) of the 
mystici.sm of Yeats and the true child-picturing of 
Milne. Rabindranath Tagore is especially happy in 
his studies of childhood. “The Post Office”, for 
instance, is an exquisite little play that must move 
the most trivial reader. Most of the dramatic works 
would naturally require very different stage treat- 
ment from those we know. They are in a different 
tempo, and, of a world where hurry is not allowed 
unduly to>trespass. This quality of leisure makes 
such work most valuable for contemplative read- 
ing. Thought emerges from thought in surprising 
loveliness reminding us that the poet has written: 
“His own mornings are new surprises to God”. 
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5 December, 1936 

THE NORTHERN WHIG AND BELFAST POST 

pl4cl(D) 

COLLECTED POEMS AND PLAYS 
Rabindranath Tagore’s genius 
THE ORIENTAL OUTLOOK 

Rabindranath Tagore is a poet who, while his gen- 
ius is characteristically Oriental, has been influ- 
enced by Western thought. India has an ancient 
and remarkable literature, but few of those who 
have contributed to it are known in Elurope. Fagore 
is, indeed, the only Indian author who has won a 
reputation among Western readers, and his work is 
a sealed book to the majority of British citizens. It 
is to be hoped that his fame in the United King- 
dom will be enhanced by the publication of his 
“Collected Poems and Plays” (Macmillan & Co.; 
12s 6d net). This volume of 578 pages contains 
most of the author’s poetic and dramatic work. 

Much of Tagore’s work reminds one a good deal 
of the productions of the new-Celtic school. There 
is the same vague mysticism, the general impres- 
sion of shadowine ss, the glimmers of a light that 
never was on land or sea. But it is more like the 
real thing than anything the Southern Irish writers 
have produced. There is less of the “smell of the 
lamp” about it; we are not conscious of the same 
desperate cflbrt to be entirely emancipated from 
the traditions of a school ladled alien. 

“The Stray Birds” arc not “poems” according 
to our ideas of what constitutes a poem. They are 
rather aphorisms - often not exceeding a single line. 
Here arc a few cxamples:- 

God grows weary of great kingdoms, 
but never of little flowers. 

Wrong cannot afford defeat, but 
Right can. 

The Perfect decks itself in beauty for 
love of the imperfect. 

We come nearest to the great when we 
are great in humility. 

The hurricane seeks the shortest road 
by the no-road; and suddenly ends 
in the Nowhere. 

He who wants to do good knocks at the 
gate; he who loves finds the gate 
open. 


God is ashamed when the prosperous 
boasts of His special favour. 

The Great walks with the Small with- 
out fear. The Middling keeps aloof. 

“The Gardener” is a richly imaginative rhap- 
sody full of haunting beauty; in which passion finds 
an expression which seems to harmonise with a 
typical environment. 

The plays are not less characteristic of the East 
than the poems. The author says that proposals for 
the production of “Chitra” in Britain have been 
made, and that he provided stage directions which 
do not appear in this volume. “Chitra” might not 
attract British audiences, or those of any European 
country, though it might for a brief season enjoy a 
certain success and curiosity. It is remote from our 
experience and alien to our ways of thought. Nev- 
ertheless, it abounds in passages the poetic quality 
of which is undeniable. And the same is 'true of the 
other plays. 


// December, 1936 

THE FRIEND 

pll84f\V) 

The Works of Tagore 

COLLECTED POEMS AND PLAYS OF 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Macmiltan, 12s. 5d. 

TAGORE docs not call himself a Christian. Yet 
those v^ho arc familiar with his writings - and above 
all with the greatest of those writings, Gxtanjali - 
must feel that frequently this “non-(]hristian” ex- 
presses the deepest ti*uths of the Christian world 
view, in language of extraordinary beauty and pro- 
found spiritual insight. “Our Master himself hath 
joyfully taken upon him the bonds of creation, he 
is bound with us all for ever.” “Here is thy foot- 
stool and therefore rest thy feet, where live the poor- 
est, and lowliest and lost.” “He is there where the 
tiller is liliing the hard ground and where the 
pathmaker is breaking stones. He is with them in 
sun and in shower, and his garment is covered with 
dust.” Such sayings go right to the heart of the 
purest and loftiest religion. 
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Then there is the great hymn of acceptance, in 
which pain is sp>oken of as God’s weap)on, and as the 
highest guardian of honour which God can bestow 
upon the soul. “From now on there shall be no fear 
left to me in this world, and thou shalt be victorious 
in all my strife. Thou hast given me thy sword for 
adornment: no more dolls decorations for me.” 

One after another these wonderful poems - if 
they are only read slowly and carefully - will be 
found to be filled with the loveliest revealing of 
spiritual truth. They must be studied over and over 
again. And we must remember, as we study, that 
their Bengali originals are sung by peasants in the 
fields and by children as their play. 

Six years ago, when we had Tagore with us at 
Woodbrooke, he read to us some of these poems, 
in our Common-room. It was an unforgettable 
experience; and it is a boon indeed to be able now 
to obtain in one volume all the greatest and best of 
these interpretations of the East to the West, and 
of the West to the West. 

J. S. HOYIAND 


26 December^ 1936 

THE IRISH TIMES 

pr)r5(Dj 

East and Ylemt 

Collected Pbema. By Sacbeverall Sitwell. Lon- 
don: Dnekworth. 15 /-net. 

Collected Poems and Plays. By Rabindranath 
Tagore. London: Macmillan. 12/6 net. 

HERE arc two poets with little in common except 
the excellent format of their collections. Tagore is 
the romantic, picturesque East, something that 
charms by its unfamiliarity, and which, by its very 
vagueness, suggests more than it says. Mr. Sitwell 
is the European intellect, an intellect informed lit- 
tle by the heart and mindful rather of a difficult 
rhythm than a pleasing cadence. 

The work of Rabindranath Tagore is too well 
known to need quotation here, besides which the 
length of many of his poems makes it impractica- 
ble. He is often at his best and most typical, how- 
ever, in his pithy, epigrammatic dicta: 


“The dry river-bed finds no thanks for its past.” 

“If you shut your door to all errors truth will be 
shut out.” 

“God kisses the finite in his love, man the finite,” 

In this large volume there is little that bores, 
little that fails to charm; Tagore is a poet who loves 
God enough to love humanity. He is rich in im- 
agery, rich in invention, rich in poetry; on this book, 
quite apart from his novels, he takes his place as a 
most considerable poet. 


29 December^ 1936 

IRISH INDEPENDENT 

p4c7(D) 

Poetry of Distinction 

[In this column two books have been reviewed - one is 
Tagore’s Collected Poems and Plays and the other one 
is W. H. Auden’s Look Stranger. Only the relevant part 
is cited here] 

Very Precious 

The “Collected Poems and Plays of Rabindranatli 
Tagore” is a very precious book. The first section, 
“Gitanjali,” is a long colloquy between a soul and 
God, brimming with pure, intense spiritual ardour 
such as makes' splendid the writings of the mystics of 
Christianity. One may, with necessary reservations, 
find in them the tone of the Psalmist; and the East- 
ern mind shows in forceful use of parable, in profu- 
sion of images, and in a use of refrain which keeps 
the secret of its cflcctivcncss. 

Not only Divine love is the theme. Love of woman 
and of child arc copiously hymned, recorded, brooded 
over and prattled about, and with wisdom and grace. 
In the profound thought and varied forms of the 
book there arc signs of a soul touching the Farther 
East and West, as well as abiding among the peo- 
ple of his nativity, A book to be read in the leisure 
of years. 

R.O.P. 
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30 December, 1936 

THE NORTHERN ECHO 

p9c3-4(D) 

Rabindranatli Tagore’s poems and Plays 

The Collected Poems and Plays of 
Rabindranath Tagore (Macmillan: 12s 6d.) 

ONE needs to be in the forties to get this volume 
into proper perspective. To prewar English letters 
Tagore came as a sensation. We were not as famil- 
iar with Eastern poetry then as the happy labours of 
men like Mr. Arthur Waley have since made us. 
Gitanjali was the talk of the day The Nobel Prize in 
1913 set a European seal on Tagore’s fame; Eng- 
land (which in that year knew so little of its own 
poedcal genius that it could with difliculty find a 
Poet Laureate) paid homage with a knighthood. 

How docs Tagore stand after a quarter of a cen- 
tury? It is a question of which Oriental philosophy 
does not render him careless. IJkc Flecker stretch- 
ing out a hand to a poet of the distant future, 1 agore 
addresses the reader of the 21st century: 

Who arc you, reader, reading my poems an 
hundred years hence? 

I cannot send you one single flower from this 
wealth of the spring. One single streak of gold from 
yonder clouds. 

Open your doors and look abroad. From your 
blossoming garden gather fragrant memories of the 
vanished flowers of an hundred years before. 

In the joy of your heart may you feel the living 
joy that sang one spring morning, sending its glad 
voice across an hundred years. 


That love of natural beauty is the predomi- 
nating note of Tagore’s work; but that personal 
approach is uncharacteristic. Indeed, an absence 
of action and characterisation (in the plays as 
well as in the poems) make him in bulk a little 
monotonous to the Western reader. 

EXQUISITE EPIGRAMS 

But he is full of incidental beauties, and he pro- 
duces, often, an exquisite thought exquisitely com- 
pressed, e.g. 

It is the tears of the earth that keep her smiles 
in bloom. 

His own mornings are new surprises to God. 

'Fhe sparrow is sorry for the peacock at the burden 
of its tail. 

The dust receives insult and in return offers her 
flowers. 

'Fhesc are the epigrams of a master. Occasionally 
he fails. “Do not blame your food because you have 
no appetite” is homely wisdom from the peasant phi- 
losopher, hardly a pearl from the poet-philosopher. 
But few epigramatists can fail less often than Tagore. 

The plays especially Chitra, have a wealth of 
lyric charm; but it is the Gitanjali poems and the 
epigrams, we think, to which any reader of the 
next century turn. 

The publishers have made the collection a thing 
of typ«./graphical dignity and beauty. 



1937 

15 January^ 1937 

THE CHURCH TIMES 

p68c4iW) 

POETS, INDIAN, ENGUSH 
AND AMERICAN 

Collectmd Fo^ntM and Plays, By RabindranAth 
Tagore. (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.) 

The Birth of Song. By W. H. Davies. (Cape, 5s.) 
Poems. By Frederic George Scott. (S.P.G.IC., 7s. €d.) 
The Best Poems of 19SS. Edited by Thomas Monh. 
(Cape. 6s.) 

[Only the relevant portion is incorporated here] 

THE great reputation gained by Tagore when 
'^Gitanjali'* was first published was largely based 
on a misapprehension, and the depanure of that 
misapprehension may be partly responsible for a 
certain decline in his fame. People ignorant of India, 
and others who should have known better, hailed 
him as a typical representative of Eastern thought. 
Tagore, whose father was one of the founders of 
the Brahma Somaj Movement, which owed much 
to Christian teaching, is a product, not of India, 
but of Anglo'lndia. It is indeed a strange thought 
that, had Macaulay never planned Indian educa< 
tion, this mystic might never have written. All his 
work shows traces of Western and Christian influ- 
ences, as well as of his own India which predomi- 
nates; but his India is that of the English Raj, just 
as his thought is that of an Indian educated by 
European methods. 

This volume contains all his poems and plays; 
and we are sorry to say that it is, except in appear- 
ance, a most unsatisfactory volume. We arc not 
told by whom the different books are translated; 
we arc not given the dates of the different works; 
and in certain places poems arc apparently omit- 
ted without any explanation. A collected edition 
should aim to be a help to those who wish to fol- 
low an author's development; and it is impossible 
to do this in this handsome reprint. The best of 
Tagore’s poems are to be found in “Crossings” and 
' Fruit-Gathering”; of the plays, “The Post Office,” 


“Malini,” and “Sacrifice,” have great beauty, and a 
dramatic force which will not surprise those who 
know Tagore’s novels... 


16 Januafy 1937 

TIME AND TIDE 

p85(\V) 

“LET ME DREAM** 

Galilee ted Poems and Plays. Rabindranath 
Tagore. (Macmillan. 12s. 6d.) 

Because he has dreamed, and still dreams, of a 
united Europe and a united India sharing their 
respective wisdoms to produce a spiritual common- 
wealth and an active, regenerative peace, Tagore is 
too often considered only a dreamer. Those who 
realize what he has done in building up the mod- 
ern co-operative University at Santiniketan know 
how much he has accomplished towards the reali- 
zation of India’s contribution. Yet even those fail 
often to understand the connection between his active 
participation and his writing. 

Most of us must regret, of course, that we can- 
not appreciate the added beauty and significance 
which the poems must assume in Bengali, for they 
are directly evoked by a music which most nearly 
approaches in Western civilisation, the songs of the 
Elizabethan lutanists and those of mediaeval prov- 
ince; simple, minor airs to which we are in large 
measure no longer attuned. (Irish traditional songs 
and drama afford, perhaps, the closest comparison 
for us today.) The implicit purpose of such music - 
it seems too effortless and inevitable to have ex- 
plicit aim - is not to give satisfaction, but to repre- 
sent in its frail melancholy a continuous striving 
after the unattainable. The fact that the English 
translations of Tagore’s work preserve this mood is 
not only a tribute to his knowledge of the language, 
but to his true poetic feeling; for to stir Western 
minds >vith the memory of a personal spiritual 
journey they seem to have abandoned in no small 
achievement. 

The flute of Tagore’s poetry (Indian poetry is 
usually composed to this instrument and retains its 
haunting quality) does not attempt to work out a 
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TO AFRICA 

]n that early du^k of a diuraacil age, 
when God in scorn X)l’ his own \vorKmanship 

violcnily shook his head at his primitive cfloris, 
an impatient wave snatched yoj away, Africa, 
from the bosom of the F.jst, 

and kept ^ou brooduig in a dense enclosure ot 

niggardly light, 

guarded by giant trees. 

I'here you slowly stored 

the bathing mysteries of the wilderness 
in the dark cellars of your profound privacy, 
conned the sigiuls of land and water diliiculi to read ; 
and the secret magic of Nature invoked in your mmd 
magic rites from beyond the boundaries of consciousness. 

You donned the disguise of dcformiiy to mock ilic terrible, 
and in a mimicry of a sublime lerocity 
made yourself fearful to conquer fear. 

You are hidden, alas, under a black veil, 

which obscures your human dignity to the darkened vision 

of contempt. 

W'iih man-traps stole upon >ou those hunters 

whose fierceness was keener than the Jungs oi your wolves, 
whose pride was blinder than your lightless lorcsts. 

The savage greed of the civilised stripped naked its unashamed 

inhumanity. 

You wept and your cry was smothered, 

your forest trails became muddy wuh icar> and blood, 
while the nailed boots ol the rubbers 
left ilicir mdchble prints 

along the Insiory ot your mdignio'. 

And all ihc time across the sea, 

church bells were ringing m their towns opd villages, 
tiic children were lulled in mothers arms, 
and poets sang hymns to Beauty. 

Today when on the western horizon 

the sun-set sky is stilled with dustsiorm. 
vxhcu ihc bcabl, creepmg out of us den 

proclaims the death of the day wi.h yiustlj howU. 
wome, you poet ot the fatal hour, 

stand at that rjMshed w'omaiYs door, 
jsk for her lorgiveness, 

and let that be the last great word 

in the midst of the delirium ot a div.a.td 
" C^uniment. 

KUii*sn*t-^NATii Tagokl. 


Fig. 51 Tagore *• Poem 
Ths Spectator, 7 May, 1937, p838 
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theme to eoiuiirioii of sclf-sufriciency, it merely 
piovides suggestion, rouses inlinite echoing links of 
imaginative experience. It aims not to produce barren 
satiety but a liuiiful unease. 

1 am irstless I am foi far-away things 

Mv soul gt>rs out 111 a longing to touch the skirt 
ol the dim distance 

() (heat Beyond, O the keen call foi thy flute! 

1 loigrt I ever forget, that I have no wings to fly, 
that I am bound in this spot evermore. 

L. MOORE 


31 Januaiy, 1937 

THE OBSERVER 

p 1 4c4(S 

Section: MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 
ELSE RYKENS 

Else Rykens, who is happiest in Schumann’s 
“Erauenlieve und Lcben,” sang at Grotrian Hall 
on Wednesday as tenderly as her programme and 
her own lively regard for the sense of the poems 
would allow. Five of Wolf’s youthful, recently 
published Licdei were interesting, not enjoyable 
except 'Sterne mit der goldnen Fusschen” (Heine) 
with its delicate rhy hms and accompaniment. 
Greichcn’s ‘Arch neige” owes much either to “Das 
Wiitshaus" or “ Fhe Church’s One Foundation,” 
and leaves Bernhard Klein's setting still the best. 
Mine. Rykens also sang two songs by Hans 
Schouwman, her accompanist. The “poems” were 
from Tagore’s own English prose translation of 
‘ Fhe Gardener ’ Surely the only possible course 
would be to set the original Bengali to un-accom- 
panied Indian melody? 

/ Februaiy, 1937 

THE MORNING POST 

p4c6(D; 

Section: CONCERTS AND RECITALS 
Else Rykens - Singer-Grotrian Hall 

It was the latter part of the recital by this talented 
Dutch singer that was heard. Her voice is a thing 


of great beauty and at this recital she showed signs 
of having gone some way to strengthen its two weak 
points, namely, the tone quality at each of the confines 
of its range. Her singing was, as we have noted 
before, extraordinarily pleasant to listen to and her 
treatment of the songs was always intelligent, pos- 
sibly there was a hint of the kittenish in her other- 
wise very clever interpretation of three of 
Mussorgsky’s nursery Songs. It was rather the grown- 
up foreigner looking on, in some amazement, at 
the Russian child’s nursery life than the child itself 
at play. 

Two songs by Respighi were charmingly sung 
and two settings from Tagore’s “Gardener” by the 
accompanists, Mr. Hans Schouwman, were also most 
sympathetically rendered. These last Miss Rykens 
sang in English, and though we would willingly 
have heard them in Dutch (there exists a fine Dutch 
version of Tagore by Van Eeden) it was interesting 
to hear how well the singer compassed this lan- 
guage of ours. 


16 February, 1937 

THE MORNING POST 

pl2c6(D) 

GODDESS WORSHIPPED IN LONDON 

Indian students and residents in London yesterday 
for the first time worshipped Saraswati, the god- 
dess of culture, literature, art, and music. 

The goddess, a small white figure of a woman, 
holding a musical instrument like a guitar, was 
modelled in clay by Mr. B. N. lagore nephew of 
the Indian poet Tagore " a student at the Royal 
College of Art. 

The goddess was placed in a small apartment 
above the consulting room of Dr. K. C 
Bhattacharyya, King’s Cross road. Students ar- 
rived" with offerings of flowers, fruit and dates. 
After the priest had chanted verse from the Vedas, 
they joined in the worship. Holy water fom the 
Ganges was sprinkled on the goddess, “bringing 
the image to life.” 
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Kabifulianath. Tatfore, tl>e Indtuii jwct (Icit), or his way to deliver the 
Couvocution address to Calcutta <UniversUy. 

Fig. S2 Tht Manchester Guardian, ii M.->r<.li. 1937. i>ll 


16 Ffbruary, 1937 

THE STAR 

p7c4(D) 

Scctioai IN TOWN TO-DAY 


4 March, 1937 

THE STAR 

plrUD) 

TAGORE’S PERFORMING RIGHTS 


INDIA IN TOWN; Worshipping idol, Saraswaii 
Puja, goddess of learning, music. King’s Cross-road. 
Before worship, festival with Tagore play, oriental 
dances, songs, music, finishing with national an- 
them, Bande Mataram, Indian Students’ Union. 
Idol made here. 


Sir Rabindranati. Tagore has joined the Perform- 
ing Right Society. 

Among other new members are Miss Harriet 
Cohen, Mr. GcolTrey Toye, Mr. Ivor Fostci and 
Mt. Ruilolph Starita. 
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18 March, 1937 

THE EVENING TELEGRAPH DUNDEE 

p2c5(DE) 

Section: HERE AND THERE 

A Message from Bengal 

Last nionili, Dr. Rabindranath Tagore addressed 
the Convocation of' Calcutta Ihiivcrsity, and wel- 
comed the policy recently adopted by the Univer- 
sity of making the vernacular of the province the 
basis of instruction and examination. He said. 

"I am here lo-day to bring a message of joy and 
pride from oiii countrymen, to give voice to their 
hope that this L'niversity u( Bengal will find its true 
gloiy in gaming intimacy with the people of its prov- 
ince through their natural language. ' 

Dr. Tagore explained 

“Our modern university education has from its 
inception been parasitic on a foieign tongue, so that 
though nourishment has not been altogether lack- 
ing, it has been obtained at the cost, of all-round 
development so much so that it has even to be 
sensible of its own abortiveness Brought up to ab- 
sorb the thoughts of others, the academic success of 
oui students depenus on their ability to repeat by 
rots while their whole faculty of thought, their cour- 
age of conviction, their creative inspiration, have all 
been enfeebled 

‘The only way to revival from such chronic de- 
bility IS by the assimilation and application of the 
subject - matter of education through one’s own 
language “ 

There are many Scots who with the advocates 
of reviving the Gaelic may be interested in the 
deliverance of Dr Tagore 

lOApnl, 1937 

THE STAR 

p8c3(D) 

Section: IN TOWN TO-DAY 

LONDON TAGORE SOCIETY: Just formed by 
young Bengali admirers of Port Rabindranath, only 


Asiatic Nobel prize-winner in literature ... Active 
in Society: poet's nephew, Dipak Chowdhury, B B 
Ray Chandhuri. Already here a Gandhi Society. 
President, A. FENNER BROCKWAY of l.L.P. 


J6 April, 1937 

THE BEDFORDSHIRE STANDARD 

p7c7(Dj 

Section : A B£DFORDlAN*S DIARY 

THOUGH April skies are grey, and there is a North- 
East wind, the deep meadows and the woodlands 
are aglow with iheir own Coronation pageantry, 
with colours of blue and gold. 

Now is the time when Caliban hies him to 
Bedfordshire’s green pastures for his annual rape 
of the wild flowers, and his homeward path shows 
a trail of crushed blue-bells and willing primroses 
1 think it is a crime. 

What does Rabindranath Tagore, the great In- 
dian mystic and poet, say? 

“Take to your home what is abiding and strong 
Leave the little wild flower where it was born, leave 
it beautifully to die at the day’s end among all fading 
blossoms and decaying leaves Do not take it to your 
palace hall to fling it on the stony floor whirb knows 
no pity for things that fade and are forgotten” 


17 April, 1937 

THE DAILY TELEGRAPH 

p8c6{D) 

India 

Sano-Indi^n Library Opened. - Messages from 
leading Oriental savants were read by Sii 
Rabindranath Tagore, the Indian poet and phi- 
losopher, at (he opening at Santiniketan, near 
Calcutta, of a spacious building which will house a 
library of 100,000 Chinese volumes. The hall is 
the future home of the Indian section of the Sino- 
Indian Cultural Society for research work. 
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22 April, 1937 

the LUTON NEWS AND 'BEDFORDSHIRE 
advertiser 

pl0c3.4(VV) 

Section t MADGE WRITES: 

MAINLY ABOUT WOMEN 


prize, and in the same year his diaina, "Post-Of- 
fice”, was produced at the Court 'Theatre, London. 
Recently many of his poems, which are tjf an Oii- 
ental and fanciful character, have been j)ublished in 
English form, and Lady Russell is but one of his 
numerous admiiers in this country. 

His settlement at Saniiniketan consists ol a school 


A Valued Book 

LADY RUSSELL - who returned to Harpenden 
last week from her six month’s tour of India with 
Sir John brought back with her book which many 
poetry lovers would like to possess. It is an auto- 
graphed volume of Rabindranath Tagore’s poems, 
and was given to her by the author during a stay 
at his setdement at Santiniketan. 

Tagore, who is now 77 years old, is a native of 
Bengal, known all over the world for his literary 
work. In 1913 he was awarded the Nobel Literature 


and art centre for Indian students Sir John and Utdy 
Russell were impressed by the high standard of cul- 
ture which Tagore had attained among his pupils. 

1 was interested to hear from Lady Russell that 
among the educated Indians - of whose there are 
an ever increasing number English is the lan- 
guage which is commonly used. As the dialects 
differ so greatly in the various parts of the coun- 
try, it is not infrec|uent to hear two Indians using 
the mother tongue as a means of communication. 
Esperanto, said Lady Russell was rarely heard 
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28 April, 1937 

THE LISTENER 

p83i(W 

(Only the relrv\int part of the levicw is printed here.] 

Collected Poems and Plays of Rabindranath 
Tagore. Macmillan. 128. 6d. 

Collected Poems. By Sacheverell Sitwell 
Duckworth. ISs. 

Two difTereni aspects of poetry are well illustrated 
in these books: Tagore, vague, poetical and spir- 
itual in an Oriental sense; Sitwell, melodious, visu- 
ally clear, and witty, the poetry of the amateur of 
art Both aie, in a sense, heretics: they stress one 
aspect of poetry at the expense of others. Tagore 
aims at producing through w'ords a kind of dazed, 
mystical sense of unity with things: 

My thoughts shimmer with these shimmering 
leaves and my heart sings with the touch of this 
sunlight; my life is glad to be floating with all things 
into the blue of space, into the dark of time. 

The images are seldom definite or concrete: one 
IS not meant to visualise them too clearly, but rather 
to be lulled by them as one is lulled by sunshine 
and a warm breeze and the rustling of branches. 
The ‘thoughts’ are the abstractions and generalisa- 
tions at which one might arrive on the edge of 
such a mood: ‘Men arc cruel, but Man is kind'. 
They are never made specific and memorable 
through definite images, and the rhythm flows on 
drowsily, never expressing anything but the one mood. 
Poetry of this kind is not meant to influence ac- 
tion, or the structure of our waking thoughts: it is 
h drug, and some people never tire of it. 


8M(^ 1937 

BRIGHTON AND HOVE HERALD 

p6c3(\V) 

BOY ACTOR AT THEATRE ROYAL 
Flyiog Matinee 

THE famous boy actor, Bobby Rietti, gave to an 
audience at the Theatre Royal on Wednesday after- 
noon some interesting samples of his considerable 


talent. He began with the little two-act play, “Poll 
dc Garotte,” which is almost a monologue for him, 
helped out by a final speech or two by Victor Rietti, 
beautifully acting the part of the bpy’s father. 

To an English mind, “Poil de Garotte” is so 
unnaturally emotional as to seem almost maudlin 
The cruelty of the mother and the boy's craven 
terror of her suggest an entirely different mentality 
from that which we accept even as abnormal. 

Bobby Rietti, however, plays the part as if hr 
may at times repel one’s reason, again and again 
he captures one’s imagination. 

In the quick change recitation of “Toughy goes 
on the stage,” Bobby Rietti was vivid enough, touch- 
ing melodrama without being spoiled by it. 

A series of monologues by Rabindranath Tagore 
was chiefly remarkable for the rapidity and com- 
pleteness with which Bobby Rietti and Janet Bar- 
row, as his mother, changed their poses. 


8 May, 1937 

PSYCHIC NEWS 

p3(W) 

Tagore Tells How Religion Degrades Itself 

DOGMAS THAT LEAD TO TYRANNY 

“When a religion develops the ambition of impuls- 
ing its doctrine on all Mankind, it degrades itself 
into a tyranny.” 

That is the voice of Rabindranath Tagore, In- 
dia’s greatest poet and philosopher, indicating or- 
ganised orthodox religion at the Parliament of 
Religions, recently held in Calcutta. 

Following are extracts fornt his speech: 

SECTARIAN votaries of a particular religion, when 
taken to task for the iniquitous dealings with their 
brethren, immediately try to divert attention by 
glibly quoting noble texts from their own scrip- 
tures which preach love, justice, righteousness and 
the divinity immanent in Man, ludicrously uncon- 
scious of the fact that those constitute the most 
damaging incrimination of their usual attitude of 
mind. 
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In taking up the guardianship of their religion 
they allow, on the one hand; physical materialism 
to invade it by falsely giving eternal value to exter- 
nal practices, often of primitive origin; and moral 
materialism on the other, by invoking sacred sanc- 
tions for their forms of worship within the rigid 
enclosure of special privileges founded upon acci- 
dent of birth, or blind conformity irrespective of 
moral justification. 

^^Impioiis Activities*’ 

Such debasement does not belong to any particu- 
lar religion, but more or less to all religions, the 
records of whose impious activities arc written in 
brothers’ blood, and sealed with the indignities 
heaped upon them. 

All through the course of human history it has be- 
come tragically evident that religions, whose mission is 
liberation of soul, have in some form or other ever been 
instrumental in shackling freedom of mind even moral 
rights. 

It has been the saddest experience of Man to 
witness such violation of the highest products of 
civilisation, to find the guardians of religion bless- 
ing the mailed fist of temporal power in its cam- 
paign of wholesale massacre and consolidation 
of slavery, and science Joining hands with the 
same relentless power in its murderous career of 
exploitation. 

Owning God I 

When we come to believe that we arc in possession 
of our God because we belong to some particular 
sect, it gives us complete sense of comfort to feel 
that God is no longer needed except for breaking 
with the greater unction the skulls of people whose 
idea of God in some shadow-land of creed, we feel 
free to reserve all the space in the world of reality 
for ourselves - ridding it of the wonder of the In- 
finite, making it as trivial as our own household 
furniture. 

Such unmitigated vulgarity only becomes possible when 
we have no doubt in our minds that we believe in God 
while our life ignores him. 



Dr. Rabindranath Tagore uaci 
strong language about Orthodoxy’s 
failures. 


Fig. 54 Psychic Nmwa, 8 May, 1437. p3 

The pious man of sect is proud because he is 
confident of his right of possession of (jod. I'hc 
man of devotion is meek because he is conscious of 
God’s right of love over his hie and soul. 

The object of our possession needs must be- 
come smaller than ourselves and, without acknowl- 
edging it in so many words, the bigoted scctaiian 
nurses the implicit belief that (iod can be kept 
secured for himself and his fellows in a certunoniai 
cage which is of their own make. 

Thus every religion that begins as a liberating agency 
ends as a past prison house. 

Built on [he renunciation of it founder, it becomes a 
possesswe institution in the hands of its pne\ts, and claim- 
ing to be universal becomes an active centre of schism and 
strife. 

Choking Man’s Spirit 

Like a sluggish stream the spirit ol man is choked 
by rotting weeds and is divided into shallow, slimy 
pools that arc a nive only in releasing deadly mists 
of stupefaction. 

1 say to you: if you are really lovers of truth, 
then dare to seek it in its fullness, in all the infinite 
beauty of its majesty, but never be content to ireas- 
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urc up its vain symbols in miserly seclusion within 
the stony walls of conventions. 

Let us revere the great souls in the sublime 
simplicity of their spiritual altitude which is com- 
mon to them all where they meet in universal as- 
piration to set the spirit of Man free from the 
bondage of his own individual ego, and of the ego 
of his race and of is creed; but in that lowland of 
traditions, where religions challenge and refute each 
other's claims and dogmas, there a wise man must 
pass them by in doubt and dismay. 

I do not mean to advocate a common church 
for Mankind, a universal pattern to which cveiy 
act of worship and aspiration must conform. 

What 1 plead for is a living recognition of the 
neglected truth that the reality of religion has its 
basis in the truth of Man’s nature in its most in- 
tense and universal need and so must constantly be 
tested by it. 


10 September, 1937 

NEWS CHRONICLE 

p2c4-5(D} 

[This is the report on Ooebbles warning to Europe against 
the Bolsheviks. Only the relevant paragraph is quoted.] 

^PERVERSE” 

‘The marriage between Bolshevism and Democ- 
racy is quite strange revealing perverse character- 
istics”, said the Minister. (Dr. Goebbics) 

Rabindranath Tagore, the Dean of Canter- 
bury, the Bishop of Worcester, and the Archbishop 
of York were all attacked for their support of 
Madrid. 


13 September, 1937 

THE TIMES 

pllc3(D) 

SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE ILL 
FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT 

CALCUTTA, SEPT. 12 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore is lying seriously ill at his 
home at Santiniketan, in West Bengal, suffering 
from general weakness and erysipelas of the face. 
There has been no change in his condition during 
the last two days and he is said to be unable to 
recognize anyone. 


15 September, 1937 

THE TIMES 

pi lc7(D) 

SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT 

CALCUTTA. SEPT. 14 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore is reported to be much 
belter, though very weak. He is able to recognize 
and talk with those at his bedside. 


20 November, 1937 

BLACKPOOL GAZETTE 

pl3c7(W) 

Section: A WEEKpEND THOUGHT 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE is an Indian Poet, 
who has quite often pul this point of view, “Give 
me the strength never to disown the poor, or to 
bow my knee to insolent might.” Tagore is not a 
Christian, but those who apply in action this thought 
of his arc surely not far from the Kingdom of 
God. 
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2 December, 1937 

THE STAGE 

p2c2(W) 

Tagore’s “Sacrifice” was performed by the Work- 
ing Men’s College, Crowndalc Road, on Satur- 
day. In a play that lacks impressiveness and at 
times becomes tedious, there were some clever and 
promising performances. M.L. Holland showed both 
grasp and ability in his portrayal as the priest and 
Marjorie Smith gave a dignified and restrained 
impersonation as the Queen. The piece was well 
mounted. 


3 December, 1937 

WESTMINSTER CHRONICLE 

p6c5(W) 

W.M.C. Theatre Group 

There were no vacant scats when the Working 
Men’s College Theatre Group, the new organiza- 
tion which displaces their dramatic society, gave a 


performance of “Sacrifice,” by Rabindranath 
Tagore, in the Maurice Hall of the College, 
Crowndalc-road, N.W. 1 on Saturday. The play 
was published in 1917 and dedicated “to those 
heroes who bravely stood for peace when human 
sacrifice was claimed foi the goddess of war.” 'fhe 
entire production on Saturday was under the di- 
rection of H. H. Balsom. 

Marjorie Smith was successful as Gunavati (the 
Queen), though her dismissal of the King seemed 
to be followed by an act of thankfulness. M. L. 
Holland as the Priest did not imitate strong disci- 
pline and was not over emphatic. R. E. Brooke, 
as Brother to the King, was not seem at his best; 
he had been unable to stand the strain of strenu- 
ous work during rehearsal. Anne M. Giogio, as a 
Beggar Girl, gave a good performance. In smaller 
parts Master Peter Binnie, as the boy favourite of 
the King, and Stanley Thomas as Jaising (servant 
of the Temple), deserve special mention. Credit is 
also due to W. Boston, the Stage Manager. The 
eiTect of the storm was really successful. 

The W.M.C. Theatre Group have no need to 
be disappointed with their first public performance. 
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Fig. 55 From a drawing by F. Drummond Nibictt in John O’London't Mbofc/y, 1937 
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10 March, 1938 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

p20cl-2(D) 

Section I LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE BRITISH CONNECTION IN INDIA 

Dr. Tagore’s Fears for the Future 

Sir, - My English friends have done me the honour 
of inciting my opinion on what, for want of a bet- 
ter term, is being called the “New Constitution for 
India”. Let me first of all make it clear that an 
entire misapprehension is widely prevalent in the 
West which presupposes that the federation, now 
about to be imposed at the centre, will represent 
something not very far short of complete autonomy. 
Japan has been making wide use of that word in 
China. Let us hope that Englishmen will not be 
content to follow her example by employing it in 
India in a similar manner. 

For let me ask the simple and obvious question, 
how can a country have autonomy whose people 
arc for the most part disarmed; deprived of control 
over four fifths of their national purse, and allowed 
to have nothing to do with their own external af- 
fairs? I am sure the British would despise them- 
selves if they had to tolerate even any distant anal- 
ogy of it in their own homes, or some caricature of 
freedom offered by niggardly benevolence. 

But out rulers arc likely to protest that they 
have nothing but pity and love for us, and that 
they arc painfully enduring the extra burden of 
governing us only to discharge their sacred duty by 
maintaining law and order. If some of us arc impu- 
dent enough to refer them to the balance-sheet of 
their extended rule and point out that it discloses 
an unbroken continuity of poverty, ignorance, en- 
feebled life-force, a steady deterioration in the value 
of our human capital we arc likely to be severely 
reprimanded. Yet it is not at all difficult for any- 
body to calculate the amount of positive bcixfit 
conferred upon us by our government if he takes 
care to study the amount of expenditure allotted to 
education, sanitation and economic improvement 


compared to the population of India and then 
examine its parallel in Japan. 

I want to tell the British people quite plainly: 
So long as you hold us in your grip, you can never 
have cither our trust or our friendship. We know 
that, in your own homes, you have many kindly 
virtues, and are admirable for your sense of fair 
play and human justice. Perhaps for that very rea- 
son we find it difficult to understand how the same 
English people out here can betray your best tra- 
ditions. But then you have to remember that pos- 
session of empire always corrupts, and it has cor- 
rupted you. 

I am sure that the sensitive minds among you 
are already feeling that you have gained your im- 
perial prestige at too heavy a price; that the great- 
ness of the end you have achieved is being fast 
destroyed by the nemesis you have provoked in 
violating the best part of your nature while achiev- 
ing it. And I believe you realise that the burden of 
surfeited empire has dragged you down to that degree 
of weakness which makes you too timid to be ready 
adequsftely to deal with miscreant nations that arc 
defiantly marching against political decency and 
your own interest and dignity. Those thoughtful 
and brave individuals among you, who are eager 
to disown the precarious prestige of an empire 
founded upon force, are yet far too few in number 
and loo meagerly resourced to retard effectively by 
the gathering impetus of the blind rush of Power to 
a self-destructive end. 

If you ask my personal opinion I hardly imag- 
ine that catastrophe can now be avoided, since 
the only event in which all the Powers of Europe 
are engaged in with furious and frenzied zeal seems 
to bi that of paving the path for mutual annihi- 
lation. Yet in spite of this I have the hope that 
misfortune and suffering, if they become inevita- 
ble, will not exceed the limits of retribution and 
bring about a collapse of the entire European civi- 
lization; for there is much in that civilisation that 
is noolc and worthy of being cherished. But Fate 
itself works in blind fits and starts; and one never 
knows where the nemesis will lead, if we keep on 
provoking it. 

Our own fate in India is still linked up with 
yours, and though the downfall of your imperial 
structure may mean a release of our people from 
its helpless dependence, there are great aspirations 
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and hopes which we share in common with many 
noble spirits in Nour own land and long to see fulfilled. 
They and we stand united against the deadening 
and unreasoning elements among your own people 
as well as amongst ours. It is not that the Indian 
people stand sworn to enmity against the British 
people, but that awakened India in common with 
awakened Britain is opposed to those blind and 
sinister powers which are traitors to both. 

As regards the New Constitution, it is really not 
worth troubling about as it stands. It was made by 
politicians and bureaucrats, who, even as it was 
being framed, were sending some of our best men 
and women to prison, mainly without trial. It there- 
fore embodies all their narrow caution and miserly 
mistrust. 

No! It is not through such an artificial structure 
that any final good can come to us. 7 he future lies 
ill our learning to ally ourselves with those hu- 
mane forces in the w'orld, wherever found, which 
are seeking to end altogether the exploitation of 
man by man, and of nation by nation. Yours., &c. 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

Santiniketan. February 38. 


10 Duarxbtr, 1938 

THE NEWS CHRONICLE 

p3c6(D) 

TAGORE PAINTING AT EIGHTY 

Poet and philosopher, Sir Rabindranath Tagore, 
revered in India, has, at the age of 80, begun to 
paint. 

The first English exhibition of his pictures is to 
be reopened at the Calmann gallery, in St. James’s 
Place, by Lord Zetland. 

His first pictures were inspired by the fantastic 
shapes he ahscntniindedly made out of the correc- 
tions and blots on the manuscripts of his poems. 
His paintings can best be described as the fanciful 
sketches of a strange poet drawing “on the mar- 
gfin” of his poems. 


10 December, 1938 

THE TIMES 

plOcl(D) 

SIR R. TAGORE’S ART 

THE METAMORPHOSIS OF BLOT 

Lord Zetland, Secretary of State for India, opened 
an exhibition of Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s draw- 
ings yesterday afternoon at the Calmann Gallery, 
St. James Place. The exhibition, which is arranged 
by the India Society, will remain open until Janu- 
ary 5. 

LORD ZETLAND said that the pictures came 
from the brush of a very gifted member of a very 
distinguished family which hand played an outstand- 
ing pari for a hundred years or more in the cul- 
tural mov'cnients of which India had been the scene, 
and - might they say? Bengal the centre. Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore had taken a leading part in 
the movement away from excessive devotion to- 
wards Western cultural standards and in the direc- 
tion of a truer appreciation of the literature and 
art of his own country. His desire to give to his 
own people education of a kind congenial to the 
spirit of his own country had led to his founding 
the Santiniketem ashram, which had grown into a 
flourishing university, in which scholars of all coun- 
tries were welcomed as guests. 

It surely must be almost unique that a ..lan 
who throughout his life had given expression lu 
his emotionaf urges by means of literature, arid 
particularly poetry, should have turned in the 
evening of his days to another medium of expres- 
sion - namely, the artistic brush. It was said that 
he first thought-of painting when, on one occa- 
sion, hr made a blot on one of his literary manu- 
scripts. Desiring, as he put it himself, to give the 
blot a decent burial, he converted it with his pen 
into a picture. The development which had since 
taken place had been truly remarkable, as shown 
by the exhibition. One of the characteristics of 
the pictures seemed to be their extraordinary variety. 
The difTercnt types and different styles around the 
walls gave some indication of the versatility of the 
poet and artist himself. Lord Zetland added that 
his hearers must share his own gratitude to those 
who had given the members of the India Society 
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opportunity of going there, in the compara- 
! ' , peace and quiet of a private view, to see this 
,allv remarkable collection of pictures. 


lO Dicember, 1938 

the times uteraky supplement 

p777',\V) 

Sir R. Tmgore's Paintinga 

\i is given lo few n\cn already famous in one sphere 
of an to take up another and to achieve distinction 
in it so late in life as Sir Rabindranath Tagore, an 
exhibition of whose paintings will be opened this 
week-end at the Calmann Gallery, 43, St. James's 
Place. 

Sir Rabindranath, who is now in his eightieth 
year, began to paint twelve years ago, having been 
fascinated by the strange and fantastic shapes he 
elaborated from the corrections and erasions in his 
manuscripts. He still draws his pictures with col- 
oured inks in pen-lines and blots, rarely using a 
brush. When some of his pictures were shown for 
the first time in London, at the rooms of the Brit- 
ish Indian Union in 1930, he told how the enthu- 
siasm of some artists whom he met in the South of 
France and who saw his pictures first induced him 
to exhibit his work in Paris. 


JO DecembcTy 1938 

THE YORKSHIRE EVENING POST 

pScrjiDE) 

Section. GOSSIP OF THE DAY 

TURNED ARTIST BY A BLOT 

Opening an exhibition of Rabindranath Tagore’s 
drawings, in lx)iidon, Lord Zetland said it nuisi be 
care that a man who throughout his life had given 
expression to his emotional urges by means of - 
erature and particularly poetry, should have turned 
in the evening of his days to another medium of 
expression - namely, the artistic brush. 

It was said that he first thought of painting when. 


on one occasion, he made a blot on one of his 
htcraiy manuscripts. Desiring, as he pm it himself, 
to give ilie bloi a decent burial, he converted it 
with his pen into a picture. The development which 
had sinct taken place had been lIul^^ remtVaUt 
AS Shown bv \\\t exbibiuon. 


DecmbeT, 1938 

the observer 

pl0c3(S] 

the POET’S BATTLE 

From Our Own CorrcBpondrnt 

TOKYO, Friday 

A war of the pen over the merits of the Sino-Japa- 
ncse conflict has bioken out between two well-known 
poets and old triends, Rabindranath lagorc and 
Professor Yonejivo Noguchi, who was a guest of 
Tagoic in India in 1936 

Professor Noguchi addressed an open letter to 
Tagore setting foith the conventional Japanese view 
of Japan’s aims and ideals in China. This letter 
w«as printed in a number of Indian newspapers. 

Similar hospitality was not shown to Tagore’s 
reply in Japan; but the negative reaction of the 
Indian poet to Noguchi’s arguments was reflected 
in a brief excerpt which appeared in one of the 
Tokyo newspapers: “Your open letter is filled with 
false statements and empty propaganda. What jus- 
lificaaor can Japan have for killing helpless women 
and chi iircn with bombs^” 

Noguchi is now engaged in dralting a coun- 
ler-rcply, which he hopes to publish in leading 
Indian newspapeis. He is quoted in the Japanese 
press as saying: “India is sympathetic toward China 
merely because India and China are both weak 
nations. It takes China’s side only because China 
is an old Buddhist country. If India really desires 
cmanc ipaiion it can hope for it only with Japan's 
help. India n obsessed with British and C'hincse 
propaganda. 

“Japan,” he continues, “has been mistaken in 
ignoring its own neighbourhood, devoting too much 
attention to Europe and America. Japan should have 
exerted more effort to obtain proper understanding 
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in India. It is essential for Far Eastern peace that 
the aims of the ‘holy war’ should be thoroughly 
impressed upon the Indian people.” 

Professor Noguchi’s suggestion that India can 
only obtain emancipation with Japan’s help is in- 
teresting because of the prevalence of Pan-Asian 
sentiment here, especially in military circles. It is 
significant that the name of the new organisation, 
staffed by representatives of the Army and Navy, 
which is to maintain, general supervision over Japa- 
nese activities in China, is to be, not the China 
Affairs Board, as was first suggested, but the Asia 
promotion Board - a hint that its activities may 
ultimately extend beyond China. 

An Indian political refugee, who has become a 
Japanese subject, Mr. Rash Behari Bose, is head of 
an organisation here which calls itself the India 
Independence League. Mr. Bose is an indefatigable 
lecturer throughout Japan on the alleged sins of 
British rule in India, and is in close touch with 
some of the Pan-Asian militarists and extreme 
nationalists, such as General Iwane Matsui and Mr. 
Mitsuru Toyama. 


12 December, 1938 

WEST LANCASHIRE, EVENING GAZETTE 

p4c5(DE) 

Sccdon: PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 

Turned Artist By a Blot 

Opening an exhibition of Rabindranath Tagore’s 
drawings, in London, Lord Zetland said it must be 
rare that a man who throughout his life had given 
expression to his emotional urges by means of lit- 
erature and particularly poetry, should have turned 
in the evening of his days to another medium of 
expression - namely, the artistic brush. 

It was said that he first thought of painting when, 
on one occasion, he made a blot on one of his 
literary manuscripts. Desiring, as he put it himself, 
to give the blot a decent burial, he converted it 
with his pen into a picture. The development which 
had since taken place had been truly remarkable, 
as shown by the exhibition. 


14 December, 1938 

THE DAILY MAIL 

pl7c2.3(D) 

Tagore’s Art Like ‘^Doodling” 

By PIERRE JEANNERAT 

INDIA’S gifts to England have been many and 
sumptuous. Among them are the English poems of 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore. 

Looking the part - serene features and snowy 
beard - of one of the three Oriental kings who 
knelt at the manger-cradel of Bethlehem, he shines 
in his 80th year like an embodiment of human 
moral dignity and gentleness in a torn and tor- 
mented world. 

At the University of Santiniketan, which he 
founded, he still teaches principles of harmony 
in all branches of life, from philosophy to agri- 
culture; he still writes poems; and he finds re- 
laxation in painting extraordinary pictures on silk 
and paper. 

Pictures on Ink 

The coloured-ink pictures resemble to some extent 
the “doodles” which most of us scribble automati- 
cally at odd moments, as during telephone conver- 
sation, but Tagore’s “doodles” have vast meaning 
because of his inborn feeling of beauty and the 
expanse of the mind that directs his hand. 

Shown for the first time in Britain at the Calmann 
gallery, they introduce fantastic creatures, red and 
blue ghosts in ambient darkness, angular animals, 
monsters of some other planes which look to me 
embryos of lyrical* inspiration. 

“Birds and Bulk”, shows a strange egret on a 
massive quadruped, no doubt suggested by the buffalo 
and his riding tick-bird so familiar in rice fields, 
but assuming a monumental importance and pro- 
found significance. 

The ^gnificance becomes clear as you read the 
two lines penned by Tagore for the drawing: 

“Thou lightly earnest thy triumph, 

Winged Grace. 

Over the ponderous iinmeaningntss 
of arrogant bulk.” 
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Works of art need noi always have profound 
significance to be enjoyed, and “Pictures for the 
Grown-up Child” at the Nicholson Gallery were 
collected with the open object of giving simple 
pleasure, like toys to the infant. 


15 December, 1938 

GREAT BRITAIN AND THE EAST 

p643(W) 

SccdoBi NOTES OF THE WEEK 
Lord Zedand and Tagore 

Happily invoking his own personal memories of 
Santiniketan, where Tagore's famous ashram has 
grown into a flourishing university Lord Zetland 
delighted his audience at the opening of the Exhibi- 
tion of Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s drawings at the 
Calmann Gallery with his appreciation of the great 
poet’s versatility. From a casual blot in one of his 
manuscripts, Tagore devised what eventually became 
a drawing - an adventure on which many an author 
as well as the idle clerk may embark. That accident, 
however, seems to have given Tagore an inspiration, 
so with an extraordinary subordination of his genius 
to a new medium he started his career as an artist. 
The variety of the drawings in this Exhibition bears 
testimony to the poet-artist’s skill. 

After this, it is not surprising to learn that Sir 
Edwin Lutyens is thinking of painting a picture for 
the Academy, or to hear that may. George Robey 
handed to his friends at the complimentary dinner 
given to him the other evening an inimitable cari- 
cature of himself by his own hand. 

15 December, 1938 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

p20c2(D) 

Scctiom LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
DR. TAGORE AND THE CZECHS 

A Betrayed Democracy 
To the Editor of the Manchester Gnardi«in 

Sir, - I have just received from India a letter which 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore wrote to a friend in 
Czechoslovakia. It nins as follows: 


I fed as keenly about the siidering of your peo- 
ple as if I was one of (hem. For what has happened 
in your country is not a mere local misfoitune which 
may at the best chaim our sympathy, it is a tragic 
revelation that the destiny of all those principles of 
humanity for which the peoples of the West turned 
martyrs for three centuries rests in the hands of 
cowardly guardians who arc selling it to save their 
own skins. It turns one cynical to see the democratic 
peoples betraying their kind when even the bullies 
stand by each other. 

I feel so humiliated and so helpless when 1 con- 
template all this - humiliated to see all the values 
which have given whatever worth modern civilisa- 
tion has betrayed one by one, and helpless that we 
arc powerless to prevent it. Our country is itself a 
victim of these wrongs. My words have no power to 
stay the onslaught of the maniacs, or even the power 
to arrest the desertion of those who erstwhile pre- 
tended to be the saviours of humanity I can only 
remind those who arc not wholly demented that 
when men turn beasts they sooner or later tear each 
other. 

As for your own country, I can only hope that, 
though abandoned and robbed it will maintain its 
native integrity and, falling back upon its own inal- 
ienable resources, will re-create a richer national life 
than before. 

lagorc has been described by Mahatma Gan- 
dhi as “the keeper of India’s conscience.” I am 
sure your readers will agree with him. -Yours, &.C., 

D.V. TAHMANKAR, Joint 
Editor India Bulletin 
“Friends of India.” 

30 Fleet Street, London, 
E.C. 4, December 13. 


15 December, 1938 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

pl0c5(D) 

Secdont OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT 

Paintings by Rabindranath Tagore 

When a poet paints one expects his images to be 
clear and meticulous, like Blake’s or Michelangelo’s, 
but Rabindranath Tagore’s at the Calmann Gallery 
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in St. James’s place are the /rxact reverse. It is said 
that he found his first impetus to painting in an 
accidental blot on one of his manuscripts, to which 
he endeavoured to “give a decent burial” by turn- 
ing it idly into a shape with a meaning. All his 
drawings, delightfully varied as they arc in colour 
and texture, arc glorified blots to which he has 
given a meaning by lovingly elaborating them. One 
might almost call his work the apotheosis of the 
doodle. Animals, birds, flowers, and human beings 
arc dimly apparent as a basis to these drawings, 
but only as a basis. 

Primarily he is not an illustrator but a shape- 
maker who half-closes his eyes and lets his brush 
have its own way. Sometimes the drawings are as 
angular and geometrical as a pattern on a Mexi- 
can pot, sometimes as flowing as a Celtic illumina- 
tion, sometimes as soft and atmospheric as a wa- 
ter-colour by Turner. 

17 December, 1938 

CAVALCADE 

pl5(W) 

Po^t^Pminter 

EIGHTY-YEAR-OLX) Bengali poet, Noble prize- 
winner Rabindranath Tagore began to paint about 
twelve years ago, fascinated by strange shapes he 
elaborates from corrections on his manuscripts. 

Now there is a full show of his work at the 
Calmann Gallery, 42, At. James’s Place, S.W.l,, 
under the patronage of the Marquess of Zetland. 

Poet Tagore paints with a pen, seldom with a 
brush, drawing with (Coloured inks in lines and blots. 
Scorning all rules of art, he works directly through 
his imagination, achieves rich, primitive, fantastic 
eflccts. 

General principles of his art arc derived from 
the tropical country of Bengal, where people sing 
his songs in the fields, practise his teachings in 
philosophy and agriculture. There, clad in an or- 
ange robe, Tagore relaxes, paints on hand-made 
Indian papers in the cool of the evening, after his 
work at the University of Santinikcian. 

Strange faces, flowers, birds, and beasts form 
themselves on his paper, suggest an inner life re- 
mote from the realities of the world. 


18 December, 1938 

THE OBSERVER 

pl0c5(S) 

Section: ART AND ARTISTS 
TAGORE 

I have only a line in which to call attention to the 
unexpected exhibition of paintings by Sir 
Raihdnranath Tagore at the Calmann Galleiy. In 
a man of such proved high imaginiation in poetry 
the only question is how successfully is his brush a 
true releciton of his thoughts? Here are unusual 
images, conveyed with great zest for movement, 
little hint of obvious amateurism, and, indeed, a 
quite unusual use of lighting as expression. Such 
examples as “Birds,” “Heads,” “Flowers” (20 and 
28), “Six Women” or “Monster,” stimulate a real 
desire to see further developments of Sir 
Rabindranath’s plastic fancy. 


18 December, 1938 

THE SUNDAY TIMES 

p5c5(S) 

Section: THE GALLERIES 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

If Adrian Hill’s water-colours arc the result ol 
dexterity and calculation, Rabindranath Tagore’s, 
at the Cr'.mann Gallery in St. James’s Place, are 
the exact opposite. It is astonishing how much 
he has achieved with hardly any dexicntv and 
no calculation at all. If, as is reported, the fa- 
mous poet began to draw because he had made 
an accidental blot on his manuscript and then 
casually coaxed and wheedled and elaboiated the 
same blot into shape, he has used the same method 
in a more elaborate form ever since riie result 
is a medley of subjects, of methods, of textures, 
in which everything depends on the quality of 
the whimsy that lies behind them. And whether 
any given drawing has “come off” or not from 
the point of view of design, there is a lovable, 
playful flavour in them all. 
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Nrxl week's .utirle will deal vviih some o! the 
mixed exhihmons of piinis and smaller works de- 
signed to alliaei the Ghiistmas shopper, 

19 Drumbn, 19:^8 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

|)10i J u 

Section: LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

DR. TAGORE AND THE CZECHS 

To the Editor of the Manchester Guardian 

Sii V\e who were familial with Mr. Gandhi's 
do( lime ol non-violence and passive resistance are 
suipiised to see, desciibed as an expression of In- 
dia's (oiiscience, Di. I'agore's legiet that we did 
liot fight, (ii at least brandisli oiii swords at Mu- 
im h But 111 the hope that C.'/echoslovakia in na- 
tive integiity (not shatteied bv wai, and free from 
ns (ommiiiial enibai i assment i will lecreate a licher 
national life than before. Biitish pacifists are in 
liapp\ agi cement with the militaiists of Bengal. - 
3 bnis, «Sc( , 

(JILBERT JACKSON 
/, G.uiisbciioiigii (wardens, Well W'alk. Hampstead. 

London N W3 , December 15 


Without being illustiation, many of the pic- 
tures suggest the spirit of the book, fheir broad 
decorative effect and glow of colour, as with 
“Mother and Child," or the dark titles and stream 
of “Landscape," partake of a kindred luxuiious 
imagery. 

They evoke emotion, yet avoid defining it. Lhe 
line of “Head" oi “Bird and Bulk" is sinuous and 
precise, the whole design keeps a balance of pat- 
tern, but the impiession that results, while richly 
sensuous, is vague. 

WATER-COLOUR LANDSCAPES 

It may be that the evasion of what is clcai and 
descriptive is deliberate, for the gleaming biids 
and flowers are half-way between the actual and 
the fanciful. Wheihei evolved conscioii.sly or not, 
they are ultimately the creations of a dieam, and 
it is in this dream-like quality that their atiKution 
consists. 

.After them there is something astringent, a shaip 
recall to the tangible, in Adrian Hill's watei-coloui 
landscapes at the Brook-street Gallenes. I'heii lu- 
minous tones and powerful drawing, with “Moiiaiul 
Farm" or “Busy Thames," drive stiaighi tow aids 
essential form and the feeling of open air. 

Moving water in “The Ebb I'ide," the v\idf 
stretch of space in "On the Sands, ' oi the living 
green of “Coiswold Village," earli typifies a varied 
treatment of nature, whose vigour does not exchule 
sensitive perception. 


20 Derftnbej, 1938 

THE DAILY TELEGRAPH AND MORNING 
POST 

|)!:(4 D 

POET’S PAINTING ON SHOW 
TAGORE’S GREATER ART REFLECTED 
WORKS WITH DREAM QUALITIES 

By T. W. EARP 

The exhibition of paintings by the Indian poet. Sir 
Rabiiuhanaih Tagoie, at the Calmann Gallery, St. 
Jaines’s-place, S.W., though if will not give him equal 
fame in a second art, makes an interesting comple- 
ment to the famous “Gitanjali." 
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5 January, 1939 

GREAT BRITAIN AND THE EAST 

pl8(W) 

INDIA FROM LONDON 

style for some future school . " 

Tagore’s genius with the Brush 

VIGOROUS PERSONALITY FINDS 
NEW EXPRESSION 

A second visit to the exhibition of paintings by Sii 
Rabindranath Tagore at the Calmann gallery (the 
show ends on January 6) confirms the first impres- 
sion of the pocts’s striking versatility. Picture-lov- 
ers, when it comes to the delicate (jiicsiion of bark 
mg their opinions by purchase, are kittle tattle, 
fagore does not make their task easy for them. He 
defies convention and, unless very sure of the ground, 
the amateur is disinthned to take risks. So often 
even moderate prices fail to break down coyness 
There is no doubt that in bringing his poetic 
genius to bear upon the canvas Tagore achieves 
some startling effects. He seems to revel in a depth 
of colouring which is independent of contrasts. Prom 
the lore of Hindu mythology he finds inspiration 
in more than presentation of the grotesque. His 
sense of colour is sound, as will be seen when in a 
flower study he condescends to be almost conven- 
tional. 

In catching the beauty of cuives he is uiiernng. 
His portrait of an Indian Girl is leticem in its mys- 
ticism and conveys the glamour of a yearning dig- 
nity with an accuracy of his own He inierpiets the 
soul of his people and is content to allow the physi- 
cal aspects of their existence escape as if by acci- 
dent from the cloud of colour splashed on the can- 
vas. He is curiously virile in the manipulation of 
angles, and it may well’ be that some of his tech- 
nique will set the style for some future school. Onf; 
the East could have produced his ait. But the West 
will assuredly find in it much instmetion and stimulus 
to progress. 


20 January, 1939 

THE BIRMINGHAM POST 

plfK 3-4(0) 

Section: WOMEN’S INTERESTS 
The Dances of India 

A lecture given last evening under the auspices of 
the India Society, m the Assembly Hall of the royal 
Empire Society, rhiew light upon oiigin and sig- 
nificance of the dance foi ms of India The lectuie 
was given m part by Mi. (iuido Chnieias and in 
part by his wife, th(* Ameiican daiiciT who is pro- 
fessionally known as “La Men and has made a 
study of dances of the East In Indian legend daiic- 
ing IS given a divine oiigin, foi Siva danced at the 
tieation f)f the woild, and the lules or sciipiuies of 
the “Natya'’ weie liained by Biahina to be a means 
wheieby mortals might attain expiession thiough 
movement. 1 In- task of (ommitting these lules to 
writing was entiusted to the sav.mt, Blniiaia, uho 
in a monumental woik has coviued cveiy dei.iil 
from the measuieimuits of rhe stage to the acioi- 
dancer’s last /)tT-st age piayei foi mspiiaiion N(.>th- 
mg is left to ( hance of the imj)iovisation of the 
ailist. "When the cuitain uses it is too late U) Ih*- 
gin the making of a new woik of ait 

Limitless Hand-poses 

Pei haps the most c haiac tei istic element in the lech- 
nirjue of Hindu dancing is the ‘naita hasta,” oi 
hand-posf Of the single haiid-pijse theie weie 
originally «>ity-ihree vaiiations Now- theie .iie fisc 
hundred, and double hand-poses aie limitless Each 
movcir'’nt of the hands must be, in the fust place, 
true to iiatuie, and in the second place beautifiil 
One gi aceful movement of La Men's hands, imi- 
tating ihyihniK flapping of an elephant's eais, 
conveyed w-hole vision of the East, anothei made 
one shiver befoie a cobra poised to siiike, and with 
a third one seemed to hear the wings of an eagle 
and to follow' its paths in the sky. A dance of the 
New School founded a few' years ago by 
Rabindranath Tagore, tells the story of a >oung 
girl tending the flowers in hei gaiden, who is fright- 
ened by a bee, catch a bird and soiiowfully goes 
away with its feathers after it has escaped her. The 
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garden synil)olisrs youth; the bee youth's little griefs; 
and the bird its passion joys. Ir* her interpretation 
of this allegory; La Meri wore an exquisite Indian 
diess of pale mauve and silver, with silver bracelets 
and ear-rings and silver bells on her feet. 


7 FebjudTw 1939 

EAST ANGLICAN DAILY TIMES 

p5t3-1-D' 

TWO-MINUTE TALKS 
A DAILY TONIC FOR MIND AND SPIRIT 
OLD INTO NEW 

All of us at this hour are reaching out towards the 
future, in some mystical way to possess it. That is 
our destiny, too tieniendous for us to understand, 
but not in any way to be denied and far less to be 
escaped. I’he same thought has been expressed by 
philosophers as far removed from one another as 
the German Nietzsche and the Indian Tagore. “What 
is great in man," wrote Nietzsche, "is that he is a 
bndge and not a goal” Rabindranath Tagore, the 
Indian, put it in these words: "Man has a feeling 
that he is truly represented in something which 
exceeds himself He is aware that he is not imper- 
fect, but incomplete.” And man's quest for comple- 
tion carries him into the future, away into the re- 
gions which lie beyond his own individual death. 

We need mysticism if we are ever to catch even 
a brief glimpse into the meaning of our lives, for 
ihere is a mystical unity between past, present and 
future, and we belong to it. Nothing could be more 
short-sighted or "earth-bound” than to suppose that 
life began for us on the day of our birth. Our being 
has been immanent in the creation from the begin- 
ning. We are truly the heirs to all the ages. And in 
so lar as the present is ceaselessly a “becoming,” a 
translorniation of old into new, it follows that we 
who work in the present participate directly in the 
work of the future. We have our share in life, through- 
out the ages that have been and are yet to be. 

Thai thought is a tremendous one to entertain, 
but those who do make up their minds to under- 
stand its meaning will never again talk about the 


“littleness of life” or cast shallow doubts on immor- 
tality. Nobody supposes that the miraculous human 
physique lacks purpose, because that purpose is plain 
for all to see. Why, then, should we suppose that the 
still more wonderful mind and spirit of man are 
some kind of accident, merely because they appear 
in the present to lack adequate fuirrinient. 

Man is a bridge, as Nietzsche said, leading to a 
future of which he must necessarily be a part, and 
in which, to change to the metaphor of X^^gore, he 
is assured of progressive fulfilments until comple- 
tion comes at last. Our past has been stupendous, 
but our future is loo full of splendour for us to 
understand. 

ROBERT POWER. 


11 February, 1939 

THE INQUIRER 

p63(W) 

C.E ANDREWS; 

CHRISTIAN UNIVERSALIST 

By J. Vijaya-Tunga 

(No EagUslimaii is more widely known and 
respected in the East than Mr. Charles Freer An- 
drews who celebrates his 68th birthday on Feb- 
ruary 12. We print below an appreciatidh by Mr. 
J. Vijaya-Tunga (who has now returned to Ceylon) 
and a review of Mr. Andrews* latest book by Sir 
Francis Younghusband, who has likewise earned 
the respect of the Indian peoples whom he knows 
so well.) 

Mr. C. F. ANDREWS' humanitarian services are 
well known, and his place in thousands of hearts is 
assured. But because the spirit he typifies is rare ii 
is fitting that occasionally we attempt to give some 
articulation to the admiration he has evoked. 

So perfectly does he fill his self-assigned role of 
servant of mankind that sometimes, I fear, we take 
him loo mych for granted. He is, in my opinion, 
guilty of one sin, that of encouraging our selfish- 
ness. He is so much at others’ behests and needs. 
His lack of leisure has been increasing to such an 
extent that at the age of sixty-one he had no more 
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limr to write his abbreviated autobiography, What 
/ Oive to Chrut, than what was snatched on urgent 
voyages and journeys over half the globe His liter- 
ary talent, which in those early and comparatively 
leisured days in India essayed both poetry and prose 
of a high standard, is limited to-day to writing about 
others, mostly on their behalf. Of his own personal 
responsibilities and afflictions the world has no 
knowledge. Granted that his spiritual strength is 
increased thereby, but even a saint must be com- 
pelled to give some thought to himself. 

He is one of those very few Occidentals who can 
aflirm without having to deny, a characteristic so 
typical of Orientals and so bafTling to the Occidental. 

His acceptance of Tagore and Gandhi, in the same 
breath as it were, is a gesture full of significance. 
Through and in him Tagore and Gandhi have been 
able to supplement their respective viewpoints, so 
opposite at first sight. Both Tagore and Gandhi are 
humanitarians. The one thinks of relieving the im- 
mediate distress of to-day. The other is concerned 
about the likelihood of distress to-morrow. But there 
is no doubt about their humanitarianism. Thus it is 
that Andrews who is too much the piactical Samari- 
tan to con over the passage of seasons, participates 
in the idealism of each. Of Mr. Gandhi he writes: 

“There is a ruler of India, Mahatma Gandhi - 
whose sway is greater than all imperial power . There 
IS a spiritual palace which Mahatma Gandhi had 
built up out of an eternal fabric Its foundations are 
deeply and truly laid in the kingdom of God. No 
oppression of the poor has gone to build it Love 
and devotion and service to the poor are its golden 
decorations.” 

Of Tagore he writes: 

“The crowning success of Rabindranath Tagore 
has already brought East and West closer together 
in a common fellowship and understanding. Where 
the forces of racial rivalry and religious division are 
so strong, it is indeed no small blessing to humanity 
when a generous voice can be clearly heard, above 
the discordant tumult of the time ...” 

And Tagore and Gandhi each in turn secs a 
materialisation of their respective idealism in An- 
drews. Gandhi says: 
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“Andrews is if possible more than a blood biofliri 
I do not think I can ilaini a det-pei atiat iiincnt to 
anyone than to Mr Andiews F.veiyday we hii\r bfcii 
coming closer to cat h other and we look forw'aid to 
a day when out of oui friendship will glow the same 
close friendship between the Englishman and the 
Indian Whether we shall suet red or not only God 
knows, but we do know that the twenty-four hours 
of our lives are a conscious effoit lowaids that goal 
We arc sick of the fends raging between man and 
man and ii is our ambition to wean mankind from 
brute force and conveit it to the use ol soul-force ’ 

Tagore becomes lyrical about Andrews thus. 

“When with the finger touch of dawn on the 
harp 

strings of light broke forth the call 
from the deep of immensity, 

My heart left its nest and went (jn 

its seart h for a goal, 

whose path it did not know, 

‘Wake’ the call sounded, ‘and seek youi 
dwelling acioss 

the sea into whose bosom all the life streams 
from all quarters of the earth 

As Gandhi says: 

“No one knows the hisioiv ut Andrews’s many 
unseen services Those the public see aie by no means 
the most signifuam or fruitful Who knows for 
instance, how he influenced the many beneficial 
decisions of Lord Hardinge . 

I like lo believe that Andrews was conscious ol 
the humour of it when he wrote under “recrea- 
tion” in the Who^s Who eniiy “ Tiavel." I he In- 
dian Railway time-table is notoriously complicated 
and I have heard it said jokingly more than once 
regarding some knotty travel problem “Ask Andiews’” 
A personal reminiscence will best illustrate the 
less humorous and the less conspicuous side of his 
laboui's. Mr Andrews and I once happened to (xcupv 
rooms in the same building at Saniinikeian. Dur- 
ing the summer there sleeping out of doors is more 
pleasant and I used to sleep in the verandah. Gn 
this particular occasion Mr. Andrews had to leave 
for Calcutta at short notice - it was in connection 
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with a (ainine or a Hood in Ons.sa oi some biiiiilt^r 
public disticbb. Hr had to tatili Ins train about 2 
a ni. and the lailway si.iiion was about two niilcs 
away I hcre was a bit of iikk)!! but it was a very 
dusty .Old lonely stretch oi road. I was aware that 
he hail to take this train and I was aware too that 
he hadn’t tioubled anybody (or company or to pio- 
cuie a conxeyance I wasn’t .isleep when, shortly 
aftei midnight, I noticed him staiting out most 
casiialiv with a ‘hiiiricane” lantern in one hand, 
papers and an attache rase in the other, and a 
pillow undei one arm. He was dressed as he al- 
w.iys IS in India, in the plainest Indian fashion - 
ilhoty and shirt. Of course I ought to have volun- 
teered to accompany him but the languor of the 
Indian night (actually my laziness) and the pros- 
pect o( the lonely walk back encouraged my un- 
easy conscience, whicli has leinained guilty on this 
point to this day. But when his friends met him the 
following moining bustling with jilans wcmld thev 
have had the slightest hint as to his own discoin- 
toits* f)f couise not. 

It IS so with all his activities, and Gandhi's ref- 
eience to Andrews's many unseen sei vices was the 
mildest hint With peihaps less humoui but more 
tiuih. Cdiiist’s faithful apostle, as he is termed by 
his admiiei.s, might have cnteied as ‘recreation" in 
Whu's Who, 'Going about my Father’s business" 


24 hbiuniy, 1939 

THE BIRMINGHAM POST 

|)M( 6iD 

TRIBUTES TO THE LATE LORD 
BRABOURNE 

SIR ROBERT REID TO ACT AS GOVERNOR 
OF BENGAL 

Told Brabourne, Governor of Bengal and former 
Governor of Bombay, died at Calcutta yesterday, 
afiei an operation a few days ago at the age of 
forty-three. The King has approved the appoint- 
ment of Sir Robert Reid, Governor of Assam, to 
act as (iovernor of Bengal, and of Mr. Henry Joseph 
Twynarn, Indian Civil Service, to act as Governor 
of Assam in the absence of Sir Robert Reid. 


d"he news of Lord Brabourne’s death has been 
p ceived with widespread regret in India (Reuter 
icports). The Mahatma Gandhi, interviewed at 
Waidha, said; “The news of Lord Brabourne’s death 
grieves me deeply. I had the privilege of close friend- 
ship with him." 

The Prime Minister of Bengal (Mr. B. G. Kher) 
said "Lord Brabourne was a very great man, and 
a great friend to us. We inaugurated the new Con- 
stitution with his assistance and he was very help- 
ful to us." 

Sir Rabindianath Tagore said: "I felt deeply 
diawn by Lord Brabourne’s personality and sense 
of justice. I mourn the passing of a true gentleman 
and a noble representative of the English people. " 


16 Manh, 1939 

THE NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN 

p4c 1-2(0^ 

New Publications 

Dr. W. Lesny, author of "Rabindranath Tagore: His 
Personality and Work," w'hich Messrs. Allen and 
I'nwin will publish on March 21st, is a Sanskiit 
scholar who lived with the poet for some time and 
has closely studied his writings. This background 
of personal knowledge enables the author to wiiie 
authoritatively about Tagore and his book is en- 
riched with quotations from the poet’s own works. 


17 March, 1939 

JOHN O^LONDONS WEEKLY 

p945(\V) 

SecUoni QUESTION AND ANSWER 

A quotation from Tagore. - can you tell me where 
to find the following quoiation:- 

... that I mc^ never lose the touch of the one in the play 
of the many. 

- M.P, Toronto. 

It IS from Rabindranath Tagore's Gitanjali: W7hen one 
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knows thee, then alien there ts none, then no door is shut. 

Oh, grant me my prayer that I may never lose the touch of 
the one in the play of the many. 


18 March, 1939 

THE TIMES UTERARY SUPPLEMENT 

pl60{VV) 

SecUont NEXT WEEK 

Mr. C. F. Andrews has written a foreword to a 
study of “Rabindranath Tagore; His personality and 
Work,” by Dr. V. Lesny a Sanskrit scholar who has 
had unusual opportunities to enter into the thoughts 
of the poet. The book is coming from Allen and 
Unwin on Tuesday. Date of publication is 22nd 
March, 1939. 


15 Apnl, 1939 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

p2l8(W) 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

A NEW SrUDY 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE, HIS PERSONALITY 
AND WORiL By PROFESSOR V. LESNY. Allen 
and Unwin. 8fl. 6d. 

The author of this book is a Czech, a Sanskrit 
scholar who left Prague to study for a time at Tagore’s 
own school in Bengal, where he quickly mastered 
the Bengali language and also enjoyed the intimacy 
of the poet himself As an appreciator, therefore, of 
his many-sided work and personality he has unu- 
sual qualifications, among which the knowledge of 
Bengali is perhaps the most important. For, as M'* 
Andrews reminds us in his foreword, up to the age 
of fifty Tagore hardly ever wrote in English, and 
most of what hv’ has composed in Bengali still re- 
mains untranslated. 
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He has said himself that ‘only by (ollowiiig the 
stream of one's mother longue can one get to the 
sea of human culture," and although h<- has both 
composed in and translated some of Ins work into 
Isiiglish It remains a foieign language to huu. de- 
spite his exceptional command ol its idiom and 
ihythm Di. Lesny, indeed, tells us that, while m 
his translations lagore neates soiiK'tlung new, ilie\ 
arc often mere poetical para|)hiases ol the ongi- 
nal, lacking its strict discipline, its wealth ol riietii- 
cal forms, melodiousness and swinging ihvme fhis 
IS all rather tantalizing foi an Fuiglish readci wdiosi* 
appreciation of Tagoie’s veise is likely to be tem- 
pered by a feeling that it too often lacks t leative 
tension and that the vision and mellifluous leiidei- 
iiess of spirit implicit in it have an msunidcntlv 
organic foim. Dr Lesny, howevei, is not (omeinetl 
with such (juestions or, indeed, with mtuism 
any kind His book is a lull ap[)iet lative suivev ol 
all that 7'agore has done as poet, dramatist, no\'el- 
ist, essayist, educationist, nationalist, “.ijiostle ol 
enlightened humanitv and ardent piopliei ol the 
world unity." 

AN.ADMIRIN(; CHRONICLER 

With so many bramhes ol achievement to ( onsidei 
it IS hardly suij^iising that Di Lesn\ is (oiiieiit to 
be the admiring chioniclei. But too olteii his admi- 
ration lacks significance, ,is, foi example, wh<*n In* 
writes that Lagoie's ‘message is clothed in expies- 
sioiis which have the chai m of the unusual, and m 
the flowering garden ol his religious poetiv the 
connoi*^seui will find tare blooms of noble devo- 
tion. ’• e same gracious vagueness c harac tei izes 
his rema’.k that the poet has win ten ‘a tians- 

foimatioii of the meaning ol life not iliiougli 
mysticism, but natuially, by communion with the 
divine essence." For what is mysticism but com- 
munion with this essence:* IVanslation into English 
may in some degree have dulled the edge ol his 
meaning, but the discursiveness is inherent in his 
method and is not ledeemed by the patient indus- 
try with which he summarizes the plots of d'agore's 
novels and p‘ lys or even devotes two pages to re- 
producing the rules which he tried to establish foi 
the pronunciation of the vowel “a" m a relormed 
Bengali. Some, indeed, of his summaries, particu- 
larly of the pla>^, are valuable as showing the parables 
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implicit in them. But too often they are superflu- 
ous to those who have read the originals and 
unenlightening to those who have not. 

Dr. Lesny’s study is, however, both able and 
welcome as a caieful and sympathetic record of 
Tagore’s life and works. And he brings out well 
that what has distinguished his subject from so 
many of his fellow-countrymen has been consist- 
ent rejection of a philosophy which would dismiss 
the actual world of form and human relationships 
as an illusion, and his genius for living in it, both 
as aitist and man, fully, joyously and devotedly. 
He may have surrendered to the call of life too 
easily with a consequent loss of spiritual intensity. 
But eagerly as he has “drunk of the overflowing 
cup of life’s pleasure,” he has been equally sensi- 
tive to the need of being liberated from suffering 
by suflering. It is interesting to remember, too, 
that before Gandhi he had begun to work for the 
renovation of the Indian village, and his exhorta- 
tions to constructive activity have been backed by 
his own example. The mutual understanding be- 
tween East and West foi which he has always worked 
m«\y not be as near as he believes and may cost a 
greater travail of spirit than he has conceived. But 
the grace and wisdom which he has expressed 
through a long life provide a foretaste of a har- 
mony much to be desired. 


2 June, 1939 

THE CHURCH TIMES 

p584-585(W) 

EAST AND WEST 

INDIAN PHILOSOPHY AND MODERN CUL. 
TURE. By Paul Bruutou. (Rider. 3a. 6d.) 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. By Prolcaaur V. Lesay. 
Trmualated by Guy McKeever Pkillipa. 

Foreword by C. F. Andrewa. (George Alleai mad 
Uuwtn. 8a. 6d.) 

[Only the relevant pan is incorporated here] 

Of those who have struggled for a closer under- 
standing between East and West in cultural mat- 


ters, Professor Lesny sees in Rabindranath Tagore 
the one to whom the greatest merit attaches. This 
renowned Indian poet and author has undoubtedly 
interpreted for the West the more serious reflec- 
tions of the people of Bengal, and in both civiliza- 
tions his literary genius has been duly recognized. 
But since his most impiortant works have been written 
in Bengali and have not been translated into Eng- 
lish, the recent volume will give English readers 
some conception of their nature and contents. Dr. 
Lesny, himself a Czech, in addition to being a San- 
skrit scholar has a very competent knowledge of 
Bengali. Moreover, he has lived in intimate contact 
with the poet and his associates at Satiniketan in 
Bengal, where Tagore established his Indian school 
on the pattern of an Indian ashram. Thus he has 
been able not only to gain a first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the literature, but also to enter into he 
thoughts of one of the most remarkable personali- 
ties of the East. 

After a brief survey of the intellectual and lit- 
erary tendencies before the time ol Tagore, his 
youth and the beginnings of his career are de- 
scribed. The youngest son of Maharshi 
Debendranath and grandson of Prince Dwarkanath, 
he was sent to England in 1877 to study law, but 
soon returned to India and began writing for 
Bengali periodicals. At the age of twenty-five he 
was a leading figure in Calcutta literary society. 
Then follows an account of his devotion to public 
works. He disbelieved in violent methods, and 
sought a social rather than a political revolution. 
Mankind needed to be humanized, and this could 
not be achieved by bloodshed. His journey to the 
West in 1912-13 brought him world-wide fame. 
He was awarded the Nobel prize for literature, 
and in 1915 he received a knighthood, which he 
resigned three years later as a protest against re- 
pressions in the Punjab. In 1920 he left India, 
embittered by the course of events, and a period 
of restlessness ensued, the volume concluding with 
a consideration of the “Autumn of his life.” Thus 
is brought to a close a penetrating study of the 
manifold aspects of a revealer of new paths and 
a teacher of men who has left a rich and undy- 
ing heritage to future generations in East and 
West alike. 
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THE FRIEND 

p504(VV) 

lodia’s Poet 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE. HIS PERSONALITY 
AND WORK. W. Lesny, traMlated by Guy 
McKeevcr Phillips. Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 

DR. LESNY is a Sanscrit scholar from Prague who 
spent a good deal of time after the war at 
Santiniketan. C. F. Andrews tells us in a Foreword 
that more than 80 per cent, of Bengali words are 
of Sanscrit origin, so that it is not astonishing that 
Dr. Lesny rapidly learnt Bengali, and was able to 
earn the commendation of Tagore for the way “in 
which in a short lime you have entered into the 
spirit of the Bengali language and my writings.” It 
is perhaps in part because of this grasp of the Bengali 
background that the author is clearly the person to 
present us with an excellent study of the personal- 
ity and work of the great Bengali poet. 

Rabindranath Tagore was the youngest of the 
seven sons of Debendranath Tagore and was born 
in Calcutta on May 6, 1861 . After a somewhat lonely 
childhood, in spite of wealthy surroundings, he went 
with his father at the age of twelve for a long stay 
in the Himalayas. On the journey thither they stayed 
for a while at Santiniketan, where in a lonely spot 
the father had planted a garden and erected a house 
and sanctuary. Here the boy spent the first really 
happy days of his youth, in the place destined to be 
the centre of his work at a later stage. 

The author follows out his story through the 
poet’s youth and maturity, his literary work, his 
subsequent fame and world-wide recognition and 
his wanderings in many countries. We learn also of 
the relations with Mahatma Gandhi, not always in 
agreement; and of others with the British, includ- 
ing the famous protest at the infamy of Amritsar. 
And so down to the present time, when Dr. Tagore 
is fast approaching the age of 80. 

There is much also with respect to his poetry, 
Bengali and English, and the teachings of his mes- 
sage to the worid, all told with sympathy and un- 
derstanding. This is a book for all lovers of Tagore. 

CARL HEATH. 


9 June, 1939 

THE MANSFIELD REPORTER AND 
SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD TIMES 

p4c5(\Vj 

BOOKSHELF 

By Rev. Harold Goodrich 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE. HIS LIFE AND 
WORK. - Allen and Unwin, 8s. 6d. 

No man has done more than Rabindranath fagore 
to interpret the spirit and traditions of India to the 
western world and yet most of his woik was written 
without a thought of the West. 

A great deal of it was never translated. Never- 
theless, such poems, essays, and philosophy as have 
been translated, together with the few books and 
poems that Tagore wrote in English, have done 
more than reveal the spirit of India. They have 
placed fagore in the ranks of those poets who belong 
to the world. 

.\s is to be expected the works of the great In- 
dian poet are full of mysticism, allegory, parable 
and legend. The reader of his works is introduced 
to a wealth of picturesque legend and folklore that 
has come down from the far-off days of Indian 
history. The themes of Tagore’s poetry are, how- 
ever, eternal themes, the stuff of all great literature. 
Birth and childhood, love and life, natural beauty, 
hates and affection, moral issues, religion, death 
and eternity. 

Tagore in relation to his pupils reminds one 
forcibly • f Socrates though his teaching method 
was not die same. He taught a lofty view of hu- 
man life and destiny, and made it the aim of his 
life to proclaim the underlying unity of all man- 
kind. His own philosophy led him logically to the 
desire to reconcile the claims of East and West. 
He gave his friendship readily to all sympathetic 
spirits among the English, notably to Mr. C. F. 
Andrews who contributes a foreword to this book. 
Professor Lesny, the author, enjoyed the intimate 
friendship of Tagore. 

The poet has visited England on several occa- 
sions, living and attending school at Brighton as a 
boy, and afterwards studying law in England. Prof. 
I^csny seeks in this book rather to perform the office 
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of interpreter than to write a conventional biogra- 
phy. His work will serve to bring many readers to 
the poems and essays of a noble mind which was 
habiiiiallv engaged with lofty themes and exhibited 
unusual poise and harmony. 


9 Junt, 1939 

PUBLIC OPINION 

pj4 1 (W' 

««MAN IS MAN, MACHINE IS MACHINE, 
AND NEVER THE TWAIN SHALL MEET.” 

A STUDY OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE BY A 
CZECH PROFESSOR OF PRAGUE UNIVERSITY 

Projessoi V f^sny, of Praoue, ts a close personal fnend 
of Rabindranath Tagore and has been his guest for weeks 
at a time on more than one occasion. He is an expert 
authority on Bengali writings and is well qualified to 
write on Tagore^ work and influence. The result of his 
work IS given in ''Rabindranath Tagore^' (Allen & Unwin, 
8s. 6d.] 

I’HERE is one interesting fact which is made clear, 
and that is that Rabindranath Tagore did not at- 
tempt to write in English until he w'as fifty and 
that very little of the work of his early years has 
been translated into English. Professor Lesny has 
made a special study of these early writings, and 
in this biography ot the great poet is therefore 
able to introduce to the reader much that is new 
of Tagore's poetry and prose. He gives, for exam- 
ple the lines written by the poet just after the 
death of his wife : 

“When she still lived, then every 
gift 

She gave me. Lord, I could repay 
That time will never come again. 

Her night is morning now 
You rook her in Your arms O 
Lord, 

And at your feet to-day I lay the 
gifts 

That I prepared for her erstwhile. 

For every wrong to her, 


For every fault of mine 
I must beg pardon of You, Lord, 
to-day. 

The blooms of gratitude and love 
Which she no longer can receive 
I bring to you to-day, Lord, 

Though they were meant for 
her.” 

One of the best known of 'Tagore’s Joooks in 
English is Gitanjali, and the writer gives the pcjet’s 
own translation of his lines on the Creator and the 
purpose of man’s toil. 

“*7'hat is my prayer to Thee, my 
Lord - strike, stiike at the 
roots of penury in my heart 
Give me the strength lightly to 
bear my joys and sorrows 
Give me the strength : * make 
my love fruitful in service 
Give me the strength never to 

disown the poor oi bend my 
knees before insolent might 
Give me the strength to raise my 

mind high above daily trifles 
And give me the strength to sur- 
render my strength to Thy 
will with love 

“He is there where the tiller is tilling thajiard 
ground and where the pathmakei is bieakiiig stones 
He is with .them in sun and in shower, and His gai- 
ment covered with dust. Put of thv holy mantle and 
even like Him come down on the dusty soil 

“Deliverance^ Where is this deliverance to be 
found^ Our Master Himself has joyfully taken upon 
Him the bonds of creation; he is bound with us all 
for ever. 

“Come out of thy meditations and leave aside 
thy flowers and incense! \Vhat harm is there if thy 
clothes become tatteied and stairned^ Meet Him and 
stand by him in toil and in sweat of thy brow ” 

“In the poet’s eyes ... the real East is still undis- 
covered,” says professor Lesny, “for the. West does 
not understand it; Western travellers come to the 
Orient full of egoism, full of political and economic 
cannibalism. To-day, after the Great War, the East 
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asks, full of astonishment, whether the celebrated 
grandeur of the West is really great. 

“Kipling’s well-known words that East and West 
shall never meet arc only correct in so far as no 
signs of true contact have yet been manifested, and 
the reason is that the West sent the East not its 
humanity, but machines. Kipling’s words should 
therefore read; ‘A/an u man, machine u machtney and 
never the tivain shall meet. ’ Tagore praises the old times 
when man’s spiritual attributes were appreciated and 
cultivated; he condemns the race for wealth, con- 
demns the organised selfishness of individuals and 
communities, condemns hedonism and the oppres- 
sion of individuality in the present day. 

“He urges his countrymen to ask themselves 
whether they long for true liberty or only for eter- 
nal comfort, whether they are willing to train the 
minds of their children to the ideal of human dig- 
nity, which will not suffer unjust restriction. Genu- 
ine freedom, he says, must come from within and 
is no matter of externals. 

“Tagore's opinion of the ‘nation’ is well known 
from his Nationalism. The nations, he says, are the 
mere organisation of power; there is a difierence, 
therefore, between »he living spirit of a people and 
the methods of an organised nation. He firmly 
believes that this age of nationalism is merely a 
period of transition, that the days of collective self- 
ishness are numbered and that the time is coming 
when there will be communion governed by a spirit 
of truth and by a sincere desire for harmonious 
collaboration. 

“Being favoured of international collaboration, 
he warmly approves of the idea of the League of 
Nations. He secs with pleasure that the awakening 
of Asia is in progress. As modern methods of com- 
munication have brought the East nearer to the 
West a place must be found in Asia for contact 
between the civilisations of the East and those of 
the West - for its own sake and for that of the rest 
of the world the East must make its influence felt. 

“In such a place there must be no opposing 
interests; there learned men of all countries and 
continents must reveal concealed secrets, ihinkrrs 
must solve the problems of life, artists create ob- 
jects of beauty and holy men sanctify their life by 
truth and be a light to others - not for the benefit 
of a single country, but for that of the whole world.” 


Professor Lesny records the following interest- 
ing chat with Einstein : 

“Tagore said that man is the foundation of eve- 
rything, that without the human mind there would 
be nothing, neither beauty nor truth. Einstein agreed, 
as far as beauty was concerned, but not with re- 
gard to truth. Although the existence of truth inde- 
l^endcnt of man cannot be proved, he said, he believes 
in it nevertheless. That, he said, is his religion. 
Tagore objected that even if it existed its existence 
would have no significance if there were no men in 
the world. ‘Then 1 am more religious than you 
are,’ Einstein replied.” 

This book by a professor of Czechoslovakia is a 
reminder of the fine scholarship that animated so 
many of the brilliant staff at Prague LJniversiiy. 
Certainly Profes.sor Lesny has given an interpreta- 
tion of Tagore which surpasses in interest and judg- 
ment most works own the same subject by other 
writers of the West, and this fact ought to be will- 
ingly acknowledged and appreciated. 


24 August, 1939 

THE USTENER 

p396(W) 

Rabindranath Tagore. 

By Prof. V. Lesny Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 

Rabindranath Tagore is the most famou’^ of living 
poets; his renown is worldwide. Yet this fame rests 
on thusc portions only of his work which have been 
translate d into English or other European languages 
(usually from the English); and the.se portions arc 
a n:ere fraction of the whole, for in copiousness 
and facility Tagore rivals and surpasses Victor Hugo. 
Moreover, the rhythmic prose into which his lyrics 
have been translated, by himself or others, gives no 
idea of the melodiously rippling movement of the 
original Bengali; especially when one has heard the 
poet chant his lyrics himself, the discrepancy is 
surprising. All the more remarkable is the piofound 
impression his poetry has made on the peoples of 
so many countries. 

Mr. Edward Thompson’s admirable study of 
Tagore's poetry and drama, published in 1926, was 
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the work of one who knows India and the Bengali 
language- it was enihusiasiK but discriminating. But 
since 1923 Tagore has reminded continuously ac- 
tive and productive, and Dr. Lesny's work carries 
the story of his life down to the present day. Dr. 
Lesny is a Bengali scholar, with an intimate knowl- 
edge of Sanskrit; he has lived in close companion- 
ship with ragore and his friends and disciples at 
Saniiniketan, the famous open-air school founded 
by the poet in 1901. He is a Czech; and this vol- 
ume, written in Czech, has been translated by Mr. 
McKcever Phillips. (It is interesting, by the way, to 
hear that Tagore's poems were favourite reading 
for Czech soldiers during the great Warr) Dr. Lesny’s 
sioiy is designed to give a portrait of the whole 
man in his many-sided activities, together with a 
record of his work. All through his career, even 
from his youth, iheie is a growing preoccupation 
with the idea of a civilisation based on a synthesis 
of East and West. Dr Lesny sees him as the great 


prophet of this idea. Ebr a few years, early in the 
present century, Tagore was a leader of national- 
ists, but acts of violence disgusted him and drove 
him from politics. He never flattered the vanity of 
his countrymen, and had no belief either in a na- 
tionalism which would shut India away from the 
rest of the world or in a blind imitation of Western 
culture. He has done much for the peasants and 
for education, insisting that teaching should be in 
the mother-tongue, yet advocating as necessary the 
study of Western literature. In these latter years 
Tagore, driven by an inner restlessness, has made 
journey after journey to almost every country in 
East and West; his lectures and speeches, with his 
noble presence, have carried the genius of India on 
a pilgrimage through the world. In this time of 
convulsions, of fears and doubts, it is good to listen 
to this sane voice, with its profound faith in life 
and humanity. 



1940 

23 February, 1940 

THE TIMES 

p4c5(D) 

THE POET OF INDIA 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S GENIUS 

By EDWARD THOMPSON 

Rabindranath Tagore (on whom, it is announced, Ox- 
ford University proposes to confer an honorary D. 
Litt.) was born in Calcutta on May 6, 1861 In the 
Tagores, from generation to generation, the national 
life was at its fullest and freest. The poet’s grandfa- 
ther, Dwarkanath Tagore, was one of the first Indi- 
ans to visit England, and it was by his encourage- 
ment that after Rammohan Roy’s death, in 1833, the 
famous theistic society that he founded, the Brahmo 
Samaj, was kept alive. Rabindranath’s father, 
Debendranath, established the Samaj firmly; his sanc- 
tity and wisdom were universally recognized - he was 
the Maharshi (“Great Rishi”). His autobiography, of 
which part has been translated into English, is marked 
both by detachment from the world and ability to 
assess it. Rabindranath’s eldest brother, who like the 
Maharshi lived to extreme old age, began as a poet 
and passed over to philosophy; another brother was 
the first Indian to enter the I.C.S.; a sister was the 
first Indian woman novelist. 

But the chief influence, of all his remarkable 
family, of Rabindranath’s childhood was his brother 
Jyolirindranath, of whose pencilled heads Sir 
William Rothenstein has written: “I know few 
modern portrait drawings that show greater beauty 
and insight.” His interests were wide; he launched 
simultaneously a monthly magazine, Bharati, to 
which for 15 years Rabindranath was the chief 
contributor, and an Indian-owned line of river 
streamers. His generous and eager mind was 
matched by that of his wife -- a brilliant horse 
woman, who in the seventies as she made her 
spirited way along the Chitpur road beside her 
husband to the maiden, was a distress to the ortho- 
dox, and troubled even the Maharshi. It is 55 
years since she died, but the memory of her kind- 


ness and charm have not faded; her passing was 
the poet's most poignant sorrow. But the Tagore 
family abounded in personality and talent. I will 
mention only the poet’s two artist nephews, 
Gagancndranaih and Abanindianath. The lattei, 
is able with pen as with brush, is still living. 

From childhood Rabindranath was a writei Fame 
was his very quickly. He visited London in 1877 and 
spent a year. He did not particularly like either us or 
oui country, but he read with Henry Morley the “Re- 
ligion Medici” and some Shakespeare, for which he 
has remained grateful. Shortly after return to India 
he read Shelley’s “Hymn to intellectual beauty.” “I 
felt as if I could have written ii,” he once told me. 
He read voluminously, from Kalidasa, and “the 
Bengali Vaishnava poets, to the English poets The 
man who 60 years ago translated poems by August 
Webster and Ernest Myers has translated also T.S. 
Elliot’s “Journey of the Magi.” 

His own work attained maturity in 1890 with 
“Manasi” (“'fhe Mind’s Embodiment”), a lyric col- 
lection of great variety and masteiy ovri form A 
group of savage attacks on his countrymen’s big- 
otry and social customs aroused anger Rabindranath 
poured out* drama and lytic and satire, short story, 
and critical and didactic essay edited and practi- 
cally wrote Sadhana, the best periodical Bengali has 
known; revisited England, and travelled on the 
Continent. In India he was now living at Shileida, 
on the Ganges, in charge ol the family estates, an 
experience which gave him his wide knowledge of 
his people. This period ended in 1895, when poli- 
tics and religion took hold of a mind hitherto mainly 
poetic an ' liter ary. In 1901 he founded his now 
famous ui.iversity as a school at Santinikeian (“Home 
of peace”) on a wide open plain where grew three 
noble chatim trees that had been the Maharshi’s 
place of meditation. He became a novelist, and 
after a while political passion died down, and he 
wrote the religious poetry for which the outside 
w'orld best knows him 

In Januaiy, 1912, his countrymen celebrated his 
jubilee with packed meetings in Calcutta Town Hall 
and elsewhere He was ill and in constant pain, and 
for change went on to England, on the steamer whiling 
away time by translating the book afterwards enti- 
tled “Gitanjali” (“Song OfTerings”). During a desul- 
tory stay in London “it occurred to me to try to gel 
into touch with Rothenstein. 1 had met him at 
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Abanindranath’s place, but no one had told him I 
was a poet; he just knew me as one of the Tagore 
family. So I looked up his telephone number and 
rang him up.” Rothenstein came, and presently “said 
he had heard I was a poet. Could I give him any 
idea of my work?” Rothenstien took away the 
“Gitanjali” translations, and fame came swiftly, to 
the climax of the Nobel Prize award in 1913. 

Translation never did worse injusdce than in his 
case. He is a poet of immense range and variety 
skilful in drama, narrative, lyric, satire; a novelist, 
critic, short story writer, preacher, politician; the in- 
vemor of new metres without number, a musician 
who has made more new tunes than any Indian since 
Akbar’s great musician. Tan Sen and in rccendy years 
he has discovered anistic gifts. He is an extraordinary 
effective public sp>eaker; he has been social reformer 
and educationist and a pioneer in agriculture. He has 
touched India's existence at all points. His nadon has 
endured much frankness from him. He has on occa- 
sion said hard things of our own people, but never 
has anger blurred his percepdon of our qualides. When 
his mind was most wretched, over the tragedy of 
Amritsar and over the civil war in Ireland, 
Rabindranath could yet overcome bitterness, to wit- 
ness to “the inherent love of jusdee that thrives in the 
heart of his country in spite of all aberradons.” In 
return he can condbrt himself with the assurance that 
because of him coundess men and women in our 
country can never think other than only of the race 
that can produce such men as Tagore. 


28 February, 1940 

THE TIMES 

pi lc4iD) 

UNIVERSITY NEWS 

OXFORD TO HONOUR DR. TAGORE 
OXFORD. FEB. 27 

In Convocadon this afternoon it was agreed, nemine 
contradicenU, to confer the honorary degree of D. 
Litt. on Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. The degree will 
be conferred by delegates appointed by the Chan- 
cellor. 


7 March, 1940 

THE USTENER 

p46l(W) 

Did You hear That? 

HOMAGE TO TAGORE 

In all its long career, the University of Oxford has 
only three times conferred an honorary doctorate 
in absence. The third occasion occurred quite re- 
cendy when homage was paid to Rabindranath 
Tagore, of whom some personal impressions were 
given by his friend EDWARD THOMPSON (Home 
Service, February 28): ‘In January, 1912, when 
Tagore’s countrymen celebrated his jubilee by a 
wildly enthusiastic meeting in Calcutta Town Hall, 
no one outside India suspected that here was an 
outstanding man. Tagore himself was ill and dis- 
couraged; as he put it to me, “I longed to go to the 



Rabindranath Tagore 


Fig. 57 Ths 7 March. 1940. p46l 
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West again. It was there ihat I thought the new 
spirit of mankind was living and woi*king”. He jour- 
neyed to England therefore, and on the steamer 
revised translations he had made of some of his 
poems. 

‘Let me relate what followed, from his own con- 
versation. “I reached London and stayed in a hotel 
...Everyone seemed like phantoms. The hotel used 
to empty after breakfast and I watched the crowded 
streets. -1 was in despair ... It was not possible to 
know this humanity or to enter into the heart of 
another place. Then.it occurred to me to try to get 
into touch with Rothenstein”. (That was Sir William 
Rothenstein, the artist.) “I had met him in India, 
but no one had told him I was a poet; he just knew 
me as one of the Tagore family. So I looked up his 
telephone number and rang him up”. Rothenstein 
came at once, and one day presently he said “he 
had heard I was a poet. Could 1 give him any idea 
of my work? I told him I had some prose transla- 
tions but knew the English was not good”. How- 
ever, Rothenstein took these translations away and 
invited artists and authors to his house, where Mr. 
Yeats, the Irish poet, gave a reading. I.^t me return 
to Tagore’s own aibiy “Yeats read some very short 
poems, while I was miserable. How could these 
make any impression. I asked. They would glide 
over their minds. You know, your people are not 
demonstrative and they made no sign”. How well 
you and I know this silence of our people and how 
often we arc believed to be cold and unfeeling! But 
Tagore was startled by letters that followed, and 
the India Society published the poems as Gitanjali 
~ “Song Offerings”. Other books followed, then 
the greatest distinction of all. A year later, at 
Santiniketan, his famous school, one night, when 
we were talking together, Tagore was called away. 
A few minutes later his headmaster, Ajii Chakravarti, 
came and told me, “We have received great news, 
Mr. Tagore has been awarded the Nobel Prize for 
literature’”. 


17 June, 1940 

THE TIMES 

p5c4(D) 

SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S 
APPEAL TO U.S. 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore, the Indian poet, in a 
telegram to president Roosevelt, says (according to 
Reuter):- 

‘To-day we stand in awe before the fearfully dc- 
stnictive force that has so suddenly swept the world 
All our individual problems of politics are to-day 
merged into one supreme world of politics which I 
believe is seeking help in the United States of America 
as the last refuge of spiritual man, and these few lines 
of mine merely convey my hope, even if unnecessary, 
that she will not fail in her mission to stand against 
the universal disaster that appears so imminent.” 


8 August, 1940 

THE NEWS CHRONICLE 

p3c6{D) 

OXFORD HONOUR FOR TAGORE 

Santiniketan (Bengal), Wednesday - Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore, the Indian poet, received the degree of 
Doctor of I>etters Honons Causa of Oxford Univer- 
sity at Santiniketan, Bengal, this afternooii. 

This is believed to be the first time that a spe- 
cial coi.vocation has been held outside Oxford. 


8 August, 1940 

THE TIMES 

p4c5(D) 

OXFORD AND SIR R. TAGORE 

DEGREE CONFERRED IN BENGAL VILLAGE 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore, the Indian poet, received 
the degree of Doctor of Letters Honons Causa at 
Oxford University at a special Convocation of Oxford 
University at the village of Santiniketan, Bengal, 
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yesterday afternoon (says Reuter). Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore has founded his own university at 
Santiniketan. 

This is believed to be the first time that a spe- 
cial Convocation has been held outside Oxford. 

Sir Maurice Gwyer, Chief Justice of India, who 
conferred the degree, represented Oxford univer- 
sity. Delegates from Oxford and cdumni were among 
the gathering of scholars from different parts of 
India. 

The 8Q-ycar old poet thanked Oxford Univer- 
sity in Sanskrit 'Tor its precious gift to him and the 
country.’* 


8 August^ 1940 

THE TIMES 

p3c3(D) 

In Gangem Deflnit Isis 

Masters of Arts of Oxford University may have been 
perturbed yesterday afternoon by a sudden and pe- 
culiar feeling of levitation. They will be relieved 
this morning to find the symptoms explained. The 
cause was temporary projection of their astral bod- 
ies over some thousands of miles of Europe and 
Asia, in order to hold a C-onvocation of the Uni- 
versity at the village of Santiniketan, in Bengal. 
That so unusual a proceeding was within the bounds 
of academic law is guaranteed by the authority of 
so great a jurist as SIR MAURICE GWYER, who, 
as a fellow of the Chancellor’s own College, was 
appropriately nominated to preside in his place. 
The right to indulge in it is doubtless included in 
that JUS ubique docendi^ which the University prides 
itself on having enjoyed from before the memory 
of man - in contrast with another institudon, on 
which the like privilege had to be conferred by 
human agency in 1308. 

More seriously anxiety may be caused by the 
effect on the venerable frame of Alma mater of this 
strenuous jaunt on the magic carpet. But even if 
she feels a little dizzy, she may reflect that, that is 


a slight price to pay for the accession to the ranks 
of her sons of one of the greatest of living poets, 
SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE, in the capac- 
ity of an honorary Doctor of Letters. . 

11 August, 1940 

THE OBSERVER 

p4cl{S) 

SectioBi THE WORLD THIS WEEK 

OXFORD GOES TO TAGORE 

i ne genius of Sir Rabindranath Tagore, the In- 
dian pK>et has long been recognised by English men 
of letters. The verdict of the intellectual and artis- 
tic worlds was endorsed last week by an honorary 
degree from the University of Oxford, conferred at 
his own village by a special convocation there as- 
sembled. No disdnetion could haw derived gp^ater 
emphasis from geography. 


30 September, 1940 

THE TIMES 

p3c6(D) 

SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT 

CALCUTTA, SEPT. 29 

Sir Rabindrarfath Tagore is ill and was brought to 
Calcutta to-day as an operation may be necessary. 


30 September, 1940 

THE TIMES 

p3c6(D) 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore, who has been seriously 
ill for more than three weeks, was yesterday pro- 
nounced out of danger, says a Reuter message from 
Calcutta.' 



8 August, 1941 

THE DAILY HERALD 

p4c4(D) 
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/ Apfil, 1941 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


p6c5-6(D) 

DR. TAGORE AND THE WAR 
A "DiaboUcal Faith” 

The secretary of the Tagore Society in London has 
received the following statement about the present 
world war by Dr. Rabindranath Tagore : 

'The failure of humanity in the West to pre- 
serve the worth of their civilization and the dignity 
of man which they had taken centuries to build up 
weighs like a nightmare on my mind. It seems clear 
to me that this failure is due to men’s repudiation 
of moral values in the guidance of their national 
affairs and to their belief that everything is deter- 
mined by a mere physical chain of events which 
could be manipulated by man’s cunning or might 
The consequences this belief are proving terrible 
to man. 

“The first experiment in this diabolical faith was 
launched in Manchuria. What it has demonstrated 
is this - that (hough the poor and innocent people 
of China have sufTcred, those that were responsible 
for this suffering and for like suffering elsewhere, 
have all been drawn into this vortex. Those who 
built their power on moral cynicism arc themselves 
proving its victims. The nemesis is daily proving more 
ruthless. 

“We are in the habit calling Genghis Khan’s hordes 
barbarians but not even the terrible Mongols were 
guilty of such gross betrayal of humanity as the so- 
called civilised nations of to-iiay are perpetrating before 
our very eyes. But in the very act of this condemna- 
tion one is arrested by one’s sympathy for their 
sufferings. For their own peoples arc paying the price 
of these wrongs. 

“In the midst of this insane orgy of violence and 
destruction I shall continue to hold fast to my faith 
in the final recovery of man’s lost heritage of moral 
worth”. 


Tagore’s Last message 

SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE, the famous poet, 
died at Calcutta yesterday following an operation. 
He was 80. 

It was disclosed last night that in his last mes- 
sage to London he said: 

The failure of humanity in the West to preserve 
the worth of their civilisation and the dignity of 
man weighs like a nightmare on my mind. 

It seems clear to me that this failuie is due to 
men’s repudiation of moral values and to their be- 
lief that everything is determined by a physical chain 
of events. 

The first experiment in this diabolical faith was 
launched in Manchuria. Those who built their power 
on moral cynicism are themselves proving its vic- 
tims. The nemesis is daily proving more ruthless. 


8 Augmty 1941 

THE DAILY TELEGRAPH AND MORNING 
POST 

plc6(D) 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore, the famous Indian poet 
died at his home at Calcutta yesterday. He w;'.s 80 
years of age. He recently underwent a serious op- 
eration. 

[Pcteri> irough’s Notes and picture - Page 1] 
[Could oil p4c4] 

LONDON DAY BY DAY 

Making a Reputation 

SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE, who has died at 
80, had .11 least one unique item in his long record 
as a writer. Though he was unknown to Europe, or 
almost anywheic outside Bengal, he became sud- 
denly famous here and in America when he was 
already 50. 

A year later he received the Nobel Prize for 
literature. 
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This was largely - if not entirely - due to the im- 
pression made by his most famous book of poems, 
“Gitanjali,” or rather by his own admirable prose 
translation of them under the name of '*Song 
OfTcrings.” 

This he showed to Sir William Rothenstein, who 
transmitted his enthusiasm for it to Mr. W. B. Yeats. 
A notable dinner in Tagore’s honour in London 
made the poet’s reputation. 

R€fnained a Knight 

He had written poetry, plays, fiction, essays, criti- 
cism, politics. He was a religious leader and a 
preacher of surpassing eloquence. In 1901 he founded 
in Bengal a university of his own. There, as in all 
his work, he proclaimed the doctrine of the broth- 
erhood of mankind. This he did with all the ad- 
vantages of his outstanding personality and remark- 
able presence. 

After the Amritsar incident Tagore asked to be 
relieved of the knighthood which he had been con- 
ferred on him a few years earlier. He was persuaded, 
however, to reconsider this request. 

SubconMcious Art 

Only a few years ago Tagore suddenly dawned on 
the art world as an experinenter in black and white. 
No one understood his pictures, which had no ti- 
tles and were said to be impressions of the artist’s 
subconscious mind. He used to begin a picture by 
making a large, formless blot with his pen, and 
build the rest around it. 

Whether Tagore knew it or not, this was the method 
adopted in the black-and-white drawings of the Span- 
ish painter, Zuloaga, whose work is represented in many 
museums and collections. A dense black blotch was 
always at the centre of these compositions. 

It used to be thought that Mr. Churchill had 
turned to art fairly late in life for he never took it up 
undl after he had resigned from the Admiralty in 
1915. 

He was then 41, but Tagore was well over 70 
when he began. I have seen a couple of his strange 
productions in the Croydon Town Hall - of all un- 
expected places. 

PETERBOROUGH 


8 August, 1941 

THE NEWS CHRONICLE 

p3cl(D) 

Tagore, Asia’s poet Laoreate, Dies at 80 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore, the Indian poet, died in 
Calcutta yesterday. He was 80. 

To the younger generation, Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore was little but a name; but in 1912 that 
name appeared in the literary sky like a meteor, 
sudden and brilliant. 

With one slight volume of his mystical and im- 
aginative poems translated by himself into English, 
he conquered Europe and America at the age of 50. 

Born in India in 1861 of a family of hereditary 
genius, jusdy reckoned the intellectual flower of Ben- 
gal. He had made his name a household word in 
the Bengali-speaking world with poems and dra- 
mas, stories, essays and sermons. 

On the strength of his first collection of poems 
in English, **Gitanjaii” (Song Offerings), he was 
welcomed to England in 1912, championed by Mr. 
W. B. Yeats, and awarded the Nobel Prize in 1913. 

TACT 

He was knighted in 1915; although in 1919, after 
Amritsar, he asked the Government to revoke his 
knighthood in protest against the British policy of 
repression in the Punjab, a request tactfully avened. 

In India, while his literary output went on un- 
diminished, he still conducted his experiment in 
education - his estate at Bolpur, converted into a 
school for boys, expanded in 1912 into a university 
in which East and West might meet. 


8 August, 194,1 

THE TIMES 

p4c5(D) 

SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
DEATH IN CALCUTTA 

We announce with regret the death of SIR 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE, the great Indian 
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poet, novelist, and thinker, which as reported by 
our Calcutu Correspondent, took place in Cal- 
cutu yesterday. Normally he lived at Shantiniketan 
in the country in the Burdwan division, where there 
is a school and a university established by him. He 
was taken to Calcutta for an operation a few days 
ago, but during the last two days he was obviously 
sinking. Tagore was one of the greatest cultural 
forces in modern India. 

Lord* Linlithgow, Viceroy of India, and Sir 
Maurice Gwycr, Chief Justice of India, are among 
those who have sent messages of sympathy to the 
family of Sir Rabindranath Tagore. Lord Linlithgow*s 
message (states Reuter), which was conveyed by the 
Governor of Bengal, was as follows : 

1 am deeply grieved to learn of the death of your 
father. It marks the end of a long life of service in- 
spired by high ideals nobly conceived and actively 
pursued, and will be an inspiring example for gen- 
erations to come. In him India has lost one of her 
greatest sons, who through his manifold gifts and 
achievements helped to raise her in the estimation 
of the world. Please accept my sincere condolences 
for your irreparable loss 
Sir Maurice Gwycr’s message was: 

I have learned with the deepest regret of the 
death of your father early this afternoon. In him 
Bengal has lost a son whose long and distinguished 
career was inspired by service to his fellow-men, whose 
pre-eminence as a poet and author enriched Bengali 
literature and brought him and his country world- 
wide renown. His noble ideals, no less than his lit- 
erary achievements, will live as an example to future 
generations. 


10 August^ 1941 

THE OBSERVER 

p2c5(S) 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
BY EDWARD THOMPSON 

Tagore was a poet, dramatist, novelist, critic, short 
story writer, ethical and religious and social and 
educational reformeV, preacher, artist, a superb 
actor, a great letter-writer, a fascinating conver- 


sationalist. I once heard him jest at his own 
expense, about this unparalleled abundance. “I 
may not be the most luminous author that ever 
lived, but I think I can claim to be the most 
voluminous.” (The hit has been ascribed to George 
IV, at Gibbon. “Did I say the most luminous 
author of ‘The Decline and Fall’? I mean volu- 
minous.”) 

* * * 

His poetry needs drastic retranslation. His first 
English book, “Gitanjali” was his best - halinted 
book, over which he had brooded until his spirit 
passed into it. “Chitra,” his second shared this 
independent quality. The texts arc virtually differ- 
ent dramas and poems, the Bengali luxuriant and 
rich, the English chiselled and swiftly moving, but 
both lovely. Tagore more and more suppressed form 
his English versions whatever appeared to him hard 
to get across; the tricks he played with his own 
work are unbelievable. He grew remorseful, and 
wrote to me “When I began to falsify my own coinage 
I did it in sport. But now I am appalled by the 
enormity of, my transgression and am willing to 
make any reparation in my power.” “Gitanjali,” 
“Chitra,” the best of his short stories - these books, 
at any rate can stand. 

* * * 

His majesty and beauty of presence were the 
expression of a magnanimous and noble spirit. 
Thirty yeaic^ ^go he foresaw the ruin which nation- 
alism and niTchanism were to inflict. A passionate 
patriot, no man was ever franker to his own peo- 
ple or more free from superstition of any kind. I 
remember now chiefly his towering generosity af- 
ter General Dyer’s action at Amritsar: “A land 
should be judged by its best products, and I have 
no hesitation in saying that the best Englishmen 
arc the best specimens of humanity in the world. 
With all oui grievances against the English nation, 
I cannot help loving your country, which has given 
me some of my dearest friends 1 am intensely glad 
of this fact, for it is hateful to hate.” 
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12 Augiut, J941 

THE TIMES 

p5c4(D) 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES 

Sir. - The enclosed letter, written to me by 
Rabindranath Tagore early in the last War, ap- 
pears to me in some respects more appropriate to 
the present war, the part of Faust being of course 
assigned to Germany. 

Yours faithfully, 
MARGARET WOODS 

Vmf Cottage, Thursley, Godaiming, Surr^ 

Aug. 10 

it it it 

CALCUTTA, July 9, 1915. 

Dear Mrs. Woods. - It is kind of you to re- 
member me, especially when the time is troubled. 
My only hope is that this sudden rushing down of 
life-flood through channels of death will break 
through the accumulation of dead matter of cen- 
turies that the sluggish stream of prosperity al- 
ways brings in its wake. I believe it is a struggle 
for emancipation of Europe from the allurements 
of Science. Your heart must bleed to show that it 
is there in your civilization. It seems to my mind 
that Goethe’s drama of Faust is being acted in 
your history. When Man enters into a contract 
with Mcphistopheles for enlarging his sphere of 
enjoyment and possession, he ends by killing his 
very object . Please accept my thanks and know 
that all my sympathy is with you in this terrible 
trial Yours, &c., 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


14 August, 1941 

THE USTENER 

p236(W) 

Rabindrumth Tagora : 1861-1941 

By EDWARD THOMPSON 

WITH the death of Rabindranath Tagore, at the age 
of 80, there has passed away a man such ar comes to 
a nation only once in many centuries. He takes with 
him the last that remained of the age in which mod- 
ern India found herself intellectually. When Tennyson 
died in 1892, it was said by many that the passing of 
the Victorian age, which had been so variously and 
intensely active, was symbolised by the passing of the 
poet whose 83 years had covered the immense changes 
that had made the nineteenth century so unlike the 
centuries before it. But Tagore was fhr more versatile 
and full of interests than Tennyson, and meant much 
more to India and to the rest of the world than 
Tennyson meant to Britain or Europe. At the height 
of his fame his visits to such lands as Hungary, China, 
Japan, Persia, were treated as the visits of an ambas- 
sador; planes were at his disposal, government took 
chaige of his reception. He touched almost every branch 
of human activity; I think the only form of writing he 
never attempted was history. He achieved distinction 
as poet, novelist, shon-story writer, critic, essayist, so- 
cial and religious reformer, educationist, artist and 
musician. He was a great preacher and in his prime 
a superb actor. 

In 1861, when this man who was to do so much 
to make India known to the West was born, few 
Indians had travelled outside their country. The 
Mutiny bitterness still smouldered, India was a 
remote land, her railways hardly begun, her com- 
munication difficult. Her first modern universities 
had only recently been founded. 

Rabindranath was supremely fortunate in his home. 
His father, Devendranath, was the man who revived 
the Brahmo Samaj, the theistic society founded by 
Rammohan Roy, the greatest Indian of modern times 
before Rabindranath. No man was ever more free 
from every kind of superstition than Rabindranath, 
and for this he owed much to the influence of his 
noble father, to whom, long before his death, his coun- 
trymen gave the name of Maharshi of ‘Great Seer’. 
Eighty six years ago the Brahmo Sam^ was a group 
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such as very few lands and times can parallel. Al- 
most every man in Bengal (which led the Renais- 
sance of India) of exceptional character and ability, 
and they were many, belonged to it, and 
Rabindranath knew them all. His brothers were 
among their leaders. Saiyendranath Tagore was the 
first Indian to pass into the Civil Service; 
Joytirindranath, an artist to whose rare skill Sir 
William Rothenstein has paid tribute, was a man 
whose ceaseless activities, as a promoter of river 
steamers and every shon of business and social and 
journalistic pioneer work, made him poor, and he 
was one of the noblest and most fascinating men 
that ever lived. Perhaps the greatest of these Tagore 
brothers was Dcbendranath [sic. Dwijendranath] 
also a poet and in extreme old age revered by all 
India as a saint and philosopher. But not the Brahmo 
Samaj only, every one of the numerous poets and 
reformers of that time looked to this family as their 
centre, and Rabindranath knew them all. He was 
famous in Bengal while yet in his teens. During the 
‘nineties, by the magazine Sadhana, the finest pe- 
riodical Bengal has known, he set his stamp on the 
thought of liis nation and had more than any other 
man to do with making ^hetn a nation. At the end 
of the century, he left his home (still using it for 
occasional retreat) at Shilida, among ‘die wild ducks' 

(as he used to put it in private letters) of the begin- 
nings of the Ganges delta. He founded at Santini!:etan 
(‘Abode of Peace’), on the drier uplands, the school 
which is now also a University and agricultural 
training institution and famous all over the world. 
His fiftieth birthday was made die occasion for a 
tremendous recognition in the Town Hall of Cal- 
cutta. After his immense and incessant toil, he fell ill 
and exhausted, and in 1913 he revisited England, 
and published with the India Society liis first book of 
translations, Gitanjali, whicli made him instanteneoiisly 
world-famous. That same year he was awarded the 
Nobel Prize. 

It was said of Byron that he ‘took the English 
spirit on pilgrimage through Europe.’ Rabindranath 
took the Indian spirit on pilgrimage through the 
world. Perhaps he lectured too much (but he needed 
money for Shantiniketan) and he certainly published 
too many books. He despaired - as I hold, unneces- 
sarily - of ever getting English readers to understand 
anything strange to them, and more and more he 
toned down in translation or omitted whatever was 


characteristically Indian, which often was also what 
was imaginative and gripping and powerful. ‘When 
I began to l.ilsify my own coinage’ (he wrote to me 
in reply to n > complaint) ‘I did it in sport. But now 
I am appalled at the enormity of my transgressions, 
and I am vrilling to make any reparation in my power.' 
His poems will have to be drastically retranslated 
some day, and only then will his greatness and range 
be understood. Meanwhile, the reader who does not 
know Bengali can see something of his quality in 
Gitanjali, Chitra, his Reminiscences, and his short 
stories, many of which (for instance, ‘Hungry Stones', 
‘Subha’, ‘The Caitaway’, ‘Living or Dead ) aie as 
fine as any ever written. 

As a thinker he was much in advance of his 
limes. His Nationalism, published in 1916, was I 
think, the first book to point out so cleaiiy the menace 
of that cull of the nation which has since drenched 
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the world in blood. He foiesaw; decades ago, the 
mess which the machine was going to make of beauty 
and individuality. He was a passionate patriot, but 
also a constant lover of England. No man was ever 
more courageous and franker to his own people - or 
more generous to others. ‘With all our grievances 
against the English nation,’ he wrote at a time of 
deep humiliation and bitterness in India (1921), T 
cannot help loving your country, which has given 
me some of my dearest friends. I am intensely glad 
of this fact, for it is hateful to hate.' 


16 August, 1941 

THE NEW STATESMAN AND NATION 

pl57.158i\V> 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

It was Tagore’s misfortune that his first book, GitanjaU^ 
appeared on the eve (1913) of the First World War; 
his poetry was bound to date swiftly. It was an ad- 
ditional misfortune that English, the European lan- 
guage he knew best, was not in his youth rich in 
criticism. Matthew Arnold was too concerned with 
style and with the presence or absence of “urban- 
ity.” The question of Tagore’s place is tied up also 
with his translation methods, that “falsifying of my 
own coinage” of which he wrote to me, his cutting 
away of what he thought hard to get across to Western 
readers. John Keats (said is brother) was no more 
“like Johnny Keats than he was like the Holy Ghost,” 
yet it took decades to disentangle John and Johnny. 
It may take even longer with the two Tagores. 

Nobility is a quality now out of fashion, and Tagore 
was outstandingly noble. It is the adjective which 
best describes the remarkable society, the Brahmo 
Samaj, into which he was born. Only once or twice 
in world history has a society of such high general 
level, in character and versatile ability, existed, and 
Tagore’s family were at its centre. It was not strange 
that the course of his whole life was set early, in a 
consistent striving towards truth and freedom from 
superstition and prejudice and towards fullness and 
catholicity. He began as a poet, yet even in his twen- 
ties he was a poet fearlessly and often savagely criti- 
cal of all that was base or narrow. He satirised the 
spectacled lolling student who chattered boastfully 
and did no genuine thinking. “Wisdom sprouts in 


our brains, as we learn how that hero Cromwell 
tumbled off his king’s head, as a boy with a stick 
sends ripe mangoes scattering ... In what respect arc 
we inferior to the English? ... We can learn all they 
write and repeat in Bengali ...” 

Max Muller has said that we arc “Aryans.” The 
Mutiny, which ended two years before he was born, 
had left rulers and people utterly estranged in mu- 
tual hatred, and pride and humiliation caught at the 
praise of the new Western scholarship and the the- 
osophists. Tagore had no use for the struttings of 
the Neo-Hinduism this praise encouraged. In 1888, 
after a mob of young “Aryans” had assaulted a 
Salvationist, he wrote scathingly of their cowardly 
patriotism. He refused to idealise anything irrational 
or vile or even merely silly. His Loving Conversation of 
a newly Wedded Bengali Couple gives the first bedroom 
scene between the old husband and his girl wife. As 
to transmigration, a theory whose imaginative value 
he recognised, when I asked him if it were true that 
his father, the Maharshi (“Great Seer,”) went against 
Brahmo teaching and latterly accepted it, he replied 
“My father never believed in that fairy tale.” I re- 
member his students at Santiniketan asking if they 
might celebrate the festival of Saraswati, the God- 
dess of Learning, in his grounds. “No, we do not 
want that nonsense here,” he said brusquely. 

He wrote great poetry even before Manasx (1890), 
his first really mature work - for example, Sea- Waves, 
on the wreck of a crowded pilgrim ship, which I 
think every bit as fine as Gerard Hopkin’s Deutschland. 
But I am now concerned with the man. In the 
nineties he Hved at Shileida, on the Ganges [sic], 
managing the Tagore estates. In his magazine Sadhana 
he poured out poems, short stories, criticism, drama, 
and unceasing social propaganda. He outraged or- 
thodox Hinduism long before the alien Govern- 
ment set a spy in his school and the police kept hb 
dossier. But he did more than this. Cruelty any- 
where made him “ferocious” (a favourite word); he 
was the Indian who first drew his country’s atten- 
tion to lynching. Then he felt he must do some- 
thing yet more constructive, and as the century closed 
he founded Santiniketan (“Home of Peace.”) His 
aim was not simply a school but a place where 
India parcelled and crushed, might find herself and 
might learn also that even patriotism was not enough. 
He insisted always that whatever was best in Eu- 
rope she must accept with both hands, and that 
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our scientific conquests, our supposed materialism, 
were at heart as much the result of insight as the 
religious lyrics of a Kabir or a Chandidas. He had 
no patience with those Popes who divide the mind’s 
Americas into mechanistic achievement for the West 
and spiritual greatness for the East. 

He was a majestic and tremendous public speaker. 
“No one who heard it will ever forget,” said Pra.santa 
Mahalanobis,” his Address on Working as Our 
Master bids’ (1918). He held fifteen hundred peo- 
ple spellbound for nearly two hours.” I once wit- 
nessed an equal triumph, on the centenary of the 
Brahmo SamaJ. During the Partition of Bengal 
agitation (1905) he experienced his one period of 
intense nationalism and made his only national 
Congress appearance. His people marked his fifti- 
eth birthday with a gigantic ovation in C'alcutta 
Town Hall. But he was ill and dispirited and went 
to England. Years of renown and suffering followed. 
The war was a misery, and afterwards the Amritsar 
humiliation made him attempt to return his knight- 
hood. I think his Oxford degree was the one hon- 
our he greatly valued, and when it came at last I 
am glad to think it was given with a frankness that 
had in it a measuu of reparation and remorse. 

Political India’s curse, he held, was “mendicancy,” 
the slavish begging and accepting of “boons” from 
a Government that was indifferent to what was 
deepest and noblest in the race it ruled. He stood 
aloof except when a genuine stand was being made. 
He did not like Gandhi’s spinning wheel or meth- 
ods that seemed merely to send India’s leaders to 
Jail. But he made no mistake about Gandhi’s great- 
ness and achievement, and with Nehru his friend- 
ship was one of complete understanding and affec- 
tion. For the two men wanted the same things, 
social reconstruction and acceptance of life in its 
fullness. Gandhi once called him “The great Sen- 
tinel,” and this was what he became - a towering 
figure standing outside our struggles and problems 
yet watching and helping with all his strength. He 
grew more and more “Left,” and intolerant of big- 
otry and obscurantisni. He remarked, when I last 
visited India, twenty months ago, that he should 
like to live to see Russia India’s invader, since ^he 
was the only power that would not hesitate to bomb 
equally those symbolically contiguous shrines, the 
mosque and Jagganath temple at Puri! India’s and 
the Age’s senrinel he foresaw the rape of natural 


beauty and individuality by the machine, express- 
ing this in his striking drama, Muktadhaia (“The 
Free Stream,”) 1922. He predicted in his wise little 
hooV.^ Nationalism y 1916, what wietchedness the cull 
of the nation would wc^rk for mankind 

Yet he distinguished between the people and 
the nation. The English people India “felt as we 
feel the sun” but the nation was a clogging and 
blinding mist [sic]. Magnanimous to the last, v\hen 
France made her despaiiing appeal to the Lnited 
States, I’agore, forgetting that he belonged to a 
subject people, sent Roosevelt his own sejwrate appeal 
for her. He died before England freed liis country 
But he himself found his own freedom long ago, 
alike from subjection to foreign rule and from bit- 
terness and ignorance of every kind 

EDWARD THOMPSON 


19 August^ 1941 

THE TIMES 

p5c4(D) 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES 

Sir. - Fhe late Rabindianalh Tagore’s opinion ex- 
pressed in the letter quoted in youi issue of August 
12 - namely, “I believe it is a struggle for emancipa- 
tion of Europe from the allurements of Science,” 
cannot be allowed to pass without comment. A struggle 
there is, emancipation there must be, but a struggle 
to be emancipated from science or from reason. No. 
As struggle there must be against the evil which 
used file powers which science presides to mankind, 
and a ^.ruggle against the evil which uses the pow- 
ers on the side of all that is right - a battle for 
grepter wisdom. In the words of a Western poet, 
“Man, in the unsearchable darkness, 
knoweth one thing 

that as he is, so was he made: and if 
the Essence 

and characteristic faculty of humanity 
is our conscient Reason and our 
desire of knowledge, 

That was nature’s Purpo.se ir. the 
making of man.” 

Yours truly, 
A. C. EGERTON. 
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22 August, 1941 

THE TIMES 

p5c4(D) 

TAGORE AND SCIENCE 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES 

Sir. - It may be doubted whether the quotation 
given is Professor Egerton’s attitude to science. When 
1 was staying with him in 1937 1 raised with him 
this question of the impact of science on modern 
life with special reference to India. He had been 
deploring the mills and the factories that had sprung 
up on the Ganges* the river he loved so well; in his 
little houseboat moored alongside its grey sandy 
banks, with only the wildfowl as his neighbours, he 
said, he had written his best poems 40 years ago. 
He would like to go back and recapture the spirit 
of the lime, but knew that he could not. 

I said that science could do much to effect tech- 
nical and material improvement, but could it, without 
harm, be grafted on tc Indian culture? Would the 
change be deplored on the Ganges spread to other 
phases of life? He replied that the change must 
come, that India must accept and assimilate West- 
ern science or she would stagnate and perish. I 
asked if he feared a conflict between science and 
religion such as had arisen in England. He said he 
would welcome such a conflict; it would be all to 
the good if a wage of negation, even of atheism, 
spread over the country. It would be like a purify- 
ing flame that would burn the weeds and leave the 
soul cleansed to allow the truth to grow and to 
spread. Truth always grows because it is truth. He 
went on in his beautiful musical voice and ended 
by saying that it is our duty, having recognized the 
truth, to work for it and fight for it no matter how 
fearful the odds; if necessary, to die fighting for it. 

No scientist could have better expressed the spirit 
of science. 

Yours faithfully, 
E.J. RUSSELL. 


25 August, 1941 

THE TIMES 

p5c4(D) 

TAGORE AND SCIENCE 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES 

Sir. - Sir John Russell is of course right. Tagore 
always insisted, in his lectures and writings, and 
private letters, that the scientific achievement of 
the West was as essentially a spiritual achieve- 
ment as India’s religion and philosophy. He de- 
sired with a passion that was often almost an- 
guish that science should be used to conquer In- 
dia’s poverty and physical wretchedness. But two 
things he hated: the narrow cult of personality 
whose fruits have been evil in every land, and 
the tyranny of the machine that has made men 
and women into implements and has ravaged the 
natural beauty of India as well as of Europe and 
America. 

Yours sincerely, 
EDWARD THOMPSON 

Oxford, Aug.22. 


18 September, 1941 

THE TIMES 

p7c5(D) 

To enable British admirers to pay tribute to 
Rabindranath Tagore, the India Society has ar- 
ranged a memorial meeting, to be held at Over- 
seas House on Tuesday, September 30, at 4.30. 
There will be a recital from the works of the poet, 
and the speakers will include Sir Francis 
Younghusband (who will preside), Mr. Laurence 
Binyon, Dr. Ernest Rhys, Sir William Rothenstein, 
and Mr. Edward Thompson. 


Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden. 
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1 October, 1941 

THE TIMES 

p7c3(D) 

IN MEMORY OF TAGORE 

INDIA SOCIETY’S MEETING 

SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, presiding yes- 
terday at a meeting convened by the India Society 
for British admirers of Rabindranath Tagore to pay 
tribute to his memory, announced that the Society 
would hold an annual Tagore meeting at which 
some aspect of his many-sided genius would be 
expounded and discussed and that the full proceed- 
ings would be published. It was the society which 
first published in English the now world-famous 
Gitanjali and the lovely drama Chitra. 

Lord Zetland, the president, wrote that in his 
understanding of literature and art Tagore possessed 
qualities which entitled him to be regarded as a 
citizen of the world rather than of any particular 
country: yet his whole being was permeated with a 
passionate attachment to his own land. 

Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for India, wrote 
that the lustre of Tagore’s world- wide fame was 
one which neither war nor political antagonisms 
could dim. The range of his art and teaching re- 
called the versatility of such Renaissance figures as 
Michael Angelo and Leonardo. By his rendering of 
some of his finest Bengali poems into fastidious 
English, he enabled the West to sample the beauty 
of the civilization and culture of India, of which he 
remained to the last so zealous a champion. Mes- 
sages were also received from Sir John Anderson, 
Sir Michael Sadler, and others; and representatives 
of the Royal Society of Literature and the Poetry 
Society were present. 


The speakers included Mr. Laurence Binyon, 
Sir William Rothenslcin, Mr. Edward Thompson, 
Dr Ernest Rhys, and Lord Lytton. Readings of 
some passages from the poet’s work were given. 

Mr. BINYON said that when some 30 years 
ago, he was with Tagore in a crowded London 
tube train he felt that the genius of India stood 
before him embodied in one of noble personality. 
There was the impression of outward dignity and 
inward serenity. 

What the poet thought of the crowd he did not 
know; but if he had seen crowd a like London throng 
in these days of trial he would have known better 
of what stuff they were really made. 


27 December, 1941 

THE TIMES 

p6c4(D) 

IN MEMORY OF 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

At a meeting of the India Society held in London 
in the autumn in memory of Rabindranath Tagore 
it was decided, on the motion of Sir William 
Rothenstcin, to hold an annual gathering at which 
some aspect of his many-sided genius would be 
described and illustrated. The first of these me etings 
had recently been held at Overseas House. Mrs. Freud- 
Marle (v no had met the poet on the Continent and 
recited h s works in his presence) acted in scenes 
from Chitra, and was assisted by Mr. Sudin N. Chose 
and M.. Mukerjee, the musician. 




Notes 


The Times (13 July, 19/2): 

W[illiam] B[uiler] Vest* (1865-1930) An Irish poet, playwright and nationalist; led the Irish literary 
revival of the laic nineteenth century that stimulated new appreciation of traditional literature; one of the 
founders of the Abbey Theatre in Dublin; awarded the Nobel Prize for literature in 1923. Olebraied works 
include The Celtic Twilight, The Countess Kathleen, Reveries over Childhood and Dramatis Personae. J\o\\n] W[illiam] 
Macksil (1859-1945): A Scottish classical scholar. His fame rests on his studies on Virgil and on his Latin 
Literature', professor of poetry at Oxford in 1906 . [FrederickJ Herbert Trench (1865-1923): An Irish poet 
and playwright; wrote several volumes of verse namely Deirdre Wed and J^ew Poems, later on became an 
Artistic Director of the Haymarket theatre in London. R[obertj B [online] Gunnigbamme Graham 
(1852-1936): A Scottish travel and fiction writer; spent earlier part of his life in Argentina; a Liberal 
member of Parliament for Scotland but took an active interest in the early formation of the British Labour 
Party; a supporter of Scottish Nationalist Movement. H[enry] Wfoodd] Nevinson (1856-1941): A British 
journalist and essayist; President of National Council of Civil Liberties. His publications include Lines of 
Life, Essays of Freedom and Rebellion and a study of Goethe. H[erbert] G[eorge] Well* (1866-1946): An English 
novelist, journalist, sociologist, historian and a popular science-fiction writer who had a great influence in 
the movement of changing the twentieth-century society morals and religious beliefs. Cecil [Jantes] Sharp 
(1859-1946); An English musical researcher whose work as a. collector of English folksongs and dance 
influenced the twentieth century British composers; Master at Ludgrove School and later became the 
Principal of Hampstead Conservatoire, London. J[ames] D[rummond] Anderson (1859-1946): A member 
of the Indian Civil Service; lecturer in Bengali at Cambridge University. EfrnestJ B [infield] Havell (1861- 
1934): An English Ar^ teacher; Superintendent Madras School of Art; Principal Calcutta School of Art, 
later became an attache of British Legation. T[homas] W Arnold (1864-1930): India Office advisor to 
Indian students in England. R[alph] Vanghnn Williams (1872-1958): An English composer and founder 
of the nationalistic movement in English music; Professor of composition at the Royal College of Music, 
London. His compositions include orchestral, stage, chamber and vocal music. T[homas] W Rolleston 
(1857-1920): Editor of Dublin University Review] first Honorary Secretary, Irish Literary Society, Yaaia, 
in proposing ths toast,.. said,.,** : Yeats' address was later incorporated in the Introduction of Gitanjali. 
" ^Ths Imitation of Christ* by Thomas a Ksmpis.**: 7 iiomas a Kernpis (1380-1471) was a German 
mystical writer whose Di Imitation Chnsti has been translated fiom Latin into many languages. Kempis 
stresses ascetism rather than mysticism, and moderate - not extreme - austerity. Tagore was also fond of 
this book. Incidentally a reference to this book is found in one of his novels - Gora - where the heroin on 
one occasion is reading this book. "Afr Yeats then read...**: Yeats read three poems in that reception. 
The published two poems are No. 95 (/ was not aware) and No. 22 (In the deep shadows) and the third poem 
which was not published was No, 64 (On the slope of the desolate nver among tall grasses) in Gitanjali.. Wfilliam] 
Rothensteia (1872-1945): An English artist known for his fine potrait drawings of contemporaries; Prin- 
cipal, Royal College of Arts. He had a great interest of Indian art, literature, music and architecture; a 
leading founder of India Society. Correspondences of Tagore-Rothenstein is edited by Mary Lago in 
Imperfect Encounter: Letters of William Rothenstein and Rabindranath Tagoie, 1911-41, Cambridge (Mass), 1972. 
Sir Krishna [Govinda] Gupta (1851-1926): A icmber of Indian Council of the India Office in Britain. 

The Times (26 July 1912) 

George Calderon ^1851-1926): An English playwright, died while in action at Galliopoli during the First 
World War. The Maharani of Arakan: A romantic comedy by George Calderon, adapted from Tagore’s 
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short-sloiy Daliya The drama was later published by Francis Grifliths (London) in 1915 after the death of 
its translator. 

7 he limes {31 July, 19/2) 

Indian Dramatic Society. Also known as Indian Art, Dramatic and Friendly Society was founded by 
K.N.Dasgupta, a diama enthusiast in May 1912 at Cromwell Road. Although Mr Dasgupta had pro- 
duced a number of plays before, Maharam of Arakan was perhaps his first production under the Indian 
Dramatic Society’s banner [Thomas] Traherne (1636-74): An English poet who wrote centuries of 
religious meditations in prose, as well as poetry, full of strikingly original imagery of the mystic. [Richard] 
Crashaw (1613-49): An English religious poet; his catholic leanings prevented him from receiving 
anglican orders left for Paris. His famous book of poems in Latin Epigrammatum Sacrorum Liber was 
published in 1634. George Grossmith (1847-1912): An English comedian and entertainer who took 
leading part in Gilbert and Sullivan’s opera from 1877 to 1889; along with his brother wrote Diary of 
Nobody in Punch. 

The Times Literary Supplement (7 Not ember, 1912) 

Gitanjali: A book of poems of Tagore translated by himself in vase libre from his original Bengali. The 
book includes 103 poems of which 53 poems are taken from his Bengali book of verse Gitanjali. The 
remaining poems are taken from Gitimalya (16), Naivedya (15), Kheya (11), Sisu (3), Chaitali (1), Kalpana (1), 
Smaran (1), Utsarga (1) and one song is taken from his Achalayatan. Gitanjali was first published by the 
India Society on 1 November, 1912; later on published by Macmillan (London) on 1 March, 1913. The 
book was dedicated to William Roihcnstein. Psalms of David: A book of the Old Testament consisting 
of 150 songs and hymns. George Herbert (1593-1633): English clergyman and poet. His work The Temple 
contains most of his important verses. [Jean Baptiste Simeon] Chardiiie (1699-1779): French still-life 
painter. In 1728 he successfully exhibited a series of still-life paintings and almost immediately elected as 
a member of the Academy. His composition and colouring are comparable with that of the best Dutch and 
Flemish masters. 

The Athenaeum (J6Novemba, 19/2) 

^for a parallel in Western literatures go to Blake or St, Francis*: [William] Blake (1757-1827): 

English poet, painter, engraver and mystic. His celebrated works include Songs of Innocence, Songs of Expenenre, 
The Book of Thel, The marriage of Heaven and Hell and The French Raolution. His important paintings include 
The Cantabury Pilgrims, Jacobis Dream and The Last Judgement. St. Francis [of Assisi] (1181-1226): Italian 
mystic; founder of the Franciscan Order. His fraternal charity and dynamic leadership drew thousands of 
followers. The works of St. Francis consist of letters, sermons, ascetic treatises, poverbs and hymns. 

The Nation (16 November, 19 12) 

Jelaln d*Din Rnmi (1207-73): The mystic Sufi poet in Persian language; famous for his exquisite lyrical 
poetry including a didactic epic - Masnaviye-Manavi. Jmcopone da Todi (1230-1306): Italian religious 
poet, became a Frasciscan in 1278; wrote laude, which became important in the development of Italian 
drama. St. John of the Cross (sixteenth century): A mendicant friar of the Carmelite order who co- 
operated with Teresa of Avila to form special nunneries with stricter observance. [Louis Claude dc] St. 
Martin (1743-1803): French philosopher. St. Augustine (340-430): English Bishop and a dominant 
personality of the Western Church of his time, also recognised a great thinker of Christian antiquity. 
[Johannes] Eckhart (1260-1327): German mystic poet whose teachings contributed to the future develop- 
ment of Protestantism, romanticism and idealism. Mechthild von Magdeburg (1212-83): A German 
mystic. Julian of Norwich (1342-1416): Also known ns Juliana] a celebrated English mystic whose Revo- 
lution of Divine Love is generally considered one of the most remarkable documents of medieval religious 
experience. ''Mir. Yeats quotes a distinguished Bengali Doctor,,,**: The Bengali Doctor was Dr 
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Dwijendra Nath Maitra (1878-1950). A well knowii physician once attached to Mayo Hospital at 
Calcutta. Richard Rolle (1300-49): A 14th-century English mystical writer in prose and poetry. Catherine 
(1447-1510): Italian mystic, later she took the assiduous service to the sick m a hospital at 
Genoa. Abt. Vogler (1749-1814): German composer; real name George Joseph Vogler; established his 
schools of music at Mannheim, Stockholm and Diamstadt Although his compositions and theories of 
music are not popular any more, his name survives in a Biowning’s poem 

The Manchester Guardian (14 January, /9J3) 

Bramha Satnaj: A progressive theistic group within the fold of Hinduism founded by Ram Mohun Roy 
and later expounded by Debendranath Tagore, Keshab Chandra Sen and other leading reformers of the 
late nineteenth century Bengal. [Alighieri] Dante (1265-1371): The famous Italian poet. His celebrated 
works include Vita Nuovaf Divina Commedia^ Convito and De Aionarchia. [Francesco Petrarcaj Petrarch 
(1304-74): Italian poet and scholar, one of the earliest and greatest of modern lyric poets arid a great 
humanist of the Renaissance. His works include Contemptu Mundi, De Otio Reh^iosorum and Canzeoniere. 
Hafiz (Hafez, 1325-89); Pseudonym of Shams ed- Din Muhammad, the great lyrical poet, a Sufi 
philosopher and mystic of Persia. His^yi^i’^/i are considered as the finest love songs in the Islamic world. 
Devendra Nath Tagore (Debendranath, 1817-1905): Father ol Rabindranath Tagore, known as 
Maharshi or a “Great Sage;" an active member of Brahma Samaj\ associated with many social reforms in 
the nineteenth century Bengal, founded Santiniketan (an Abode of Peace) in 1886. His autobiography 
in English was published by Macmillan in 1914; other celebrated woiks in F,nglish are Vedantic Doctrines 
Vindicated and Brahmo-Dharma. Laacelles Abercrombie (1881-1938); An English man of letters; Pro- 
fessor of Literature at Leeds (1920) and London (1929), Reader at Oxford (1935). His works include The 
Idea of Great Poetry and Romanticism. 

The Daily News avd Didder (21 January. 1913)' 

Rudyard Kipling (1865-1936): English novelist, short-story writei and poet; born in India; spent early 
part of his career in India as a journalist; His celebrated works include Ami, The Naulakha, The Seven Seas, 
Jungle Book and Stalky and Co', awarded Nobel prize for literature in 1907. [Walter] Bagehot (1826-77): 
English economist and Journalist; one time ediioi of I he Economist. His English ConUitulion (1867) is still 
considered a standard work. Marcus Aurelius Antonius (121-180): A Roman Empeior and a nobleman. 
[Henri Frederic] Amiel (1821-81): Swiss writei, Professor at the University of Geneva. His best known 
writing wrs Journal intime (1883). [Walt] Whitman (1819-91): American poet and the editor of the Brooklyn 
Eagle. Among his works leaves of Grass and Specimen Days and Collect are well known. Whitman set himself 
the task in raising into the spheie of poeliy the whole of mv..i< rn life and man. 

The Spectator (15 February 1913) 

[Sarojini] Naidu (1879-1949): Indian poet and feminist. H.r verse displayed her mastery of the lyrical 
form in English and was translated into many Indian languages. Associated with Gandhi, she was the first 
Indian woman to be the President of the National Congress (1925). In 1947 she became the Governor of 
UP, India. 

The Globe (I Apnk 1913) 

Ernest [Pcrcival] Rhy» (1859-1946): An Anglo-Welsh edi«i>i and poet. He is perhaps best known as the 
Editor of Everyman Library of Classics, first Western biographer of Tagore: other works include A London 
Rose, Rhyms for Everyman and Song of the Sun. 

The New Statesman (19 April, 1913) 

"Wi read Mr. Tagore as we might have read Pacific, etc...**: Refer to John Keats poem on “Look- 
ing at Chapman’s Homer”. [William] Word.worth (1770-1850): One of the great romantic English poets 
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of nineteenth century and a good friend of his contemporary poet Coleridge. His works include The Prelude 
and Lyrical Ballads He succeeded Southey as the poet laureate in 1843. 

The Globe (10 May. 1913) 

21 Cromwell Road: This building , now the OfTice of the French Consulate, is historically significant. 
Under the ownership of the India House this building was the hostel and the cultural centre of overseas 
students in Britain. It was also the office of Northbrook Society. Many eminent Indians stayed in this hostel 
while in England Chitra: Tagore’s own translation of Bengali lyrical drama Chitrangada based on a story 
of Mahabharat. The drama was first published by the India Society in 1914 and subsequently by Macmillan. 
This book was dedicated to Harriet Moody who was Tagore’s host in Chicago (1913). [Edwin Samuel] 
Montagu (1879-1924): English politician and Liberal MP. He was parliamentary Under Secreta»y (1910- 
14) and Secretary of State for India (1917-22). As the head of delegation to the Indian provinces (1917- 
18) he collaborated with the Viceroy of India, Lord Chelmsford in the preparation of the Montague- 
Chelmsfoid report (1918) on the Indian constitutional reform. 

The Irish Times (17/19 May, 1913) 

The PoMt-Offiem: Translation of Tagore’s Bengali drama Dakghar written in 1911; translated by Devabrata 
Mukherjea, an Oxford graduate. The English version and translations of this play of Tagore were staged 
around the world in different context. The play as a book was first published by Caula Press from Dublin 
in 1913 and subsequently by Macmillan in the same year. Recently the play has been freshly translated by 
Krishna Dutta and Andrew Robinson from America (1996) and William Radice from UK (The Tagore 
Centre, UK 1996). Abbey Tbeatrc: Opened in Dublin in 1902 when the work of the Irish Literary 
Theatre, founded by Yeats and Lady Gregory was taken over by the Irish National Dramatic Society. It 
was officially opened in Dublin in 1904. The years 1907-9 were difficult time for the Abbey for mainly 
financial reason and the management of the theatre changed hands several times until the theatre was 
taken over by the playwright-director Lennox Robinson. St. Enda’s College: At Rathfarnham (near 
Dublin) in Ireland, founded by P.H.Pearse in 1908 with its teaching based on Irish tradition and culture. 
P[adric].H[enry].Pear»e (1879-1916): Irish writer and nationalist, leader of the Gaelic revival and editor 
of its journal, founded St. Enda’s College near Dublin in 1908. He was an active member of the Supreme 
Council of the Irish Republican Brotherhood (IRB). His life was ended in a firing squad after his revolt 
against British in 1916, The work and philosophy of Tagore and Pearse were similar in many respcctS^ both 
were nationalist in their own ways; both were engaged in the revival of their own languages and both 
founded educational institutions to introduce their own tradition and culture. Lennox [Esme Stuart] 
Robinson (1886-1958); Irish playwright and theatrical producer associated with Abbey Theatre, Dublin. 
His contribution to the Irish Theatre is invaluable. 

The Chnstxan Commonwealth (21 May, 1913) 

yenfng Indian gentieman who chancmd to bm present'': either Kalirnohon Ghosh or Sukumar 
Roy. ^'Tennyson and Shelley were the same to me.,,^^: Alfred Tennyson (1809-92) - An English 
poet; celebrated works In Memoriam, Idylls of the King. Percy Bysshe Shelley (1792-1822) an English 
romantic poet; celebrated works The Hymn to Intellectual Beauty, Mont Blank, Prometheus Unbound. "/ stayed 
with the English people . . . Dickens and Thackeray and the poets^^: Reference of Tagore living with 
Dr Scot’s family in London. [Charles] Dickens( 18 12-70) - an English novelist and writer; his celebrated 
works include Oliver Twist, Picwick Papers, Nicholas Nickleby and Old Curiosity Shop. [William Makepeace] 
Thackeray (181 1-63) - English novelist born in Calcutta. It was his work in the Punch from 1842 onwards 
that attracted attention of British readers. Some of his famous titles: Vanity Fair, Henry Esmond, The Vir^nians. 
Lord [Charles] Hardinge (1858-1944): Viceroy of India from 1910-16; permanent under-secretary for 
foreign affairs, ambassador in Paris (1920-22). ^\..when he went on to speak of a private circular... 
to withdraw their sons from his school": During the nationalist movement, Tagore’s School was 
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under police survcillanee for a considerable length of time, as he had given asylum to some of the revo- 
lutionanes and political activists (according to the police record) namely Kalimohon Ghosh, Charuchandra 
Bancrjcc, Hiralal Sen and others. Tagore’s early association with Amishilan Samiti was also the reason for 
such suiveillance. The following confidential circular was issued by the Director of Public Instruction, East 
Bengal and Assam which was later published in 26 January edition (1912) of Bengalee. 

It has come to my knowledge that an Institution as the Santinikclan or Brahmacharyasrama at Bolpiir in the 
Birbhiim district of Bengal, is a place altogether unsuitable for the education of the sons of Government servants 
As I have information that some Government servants in this province have sent their children there, I think 
it is necessary to ask you to warn any well-disposed Government seivant whom you may know or believe to have 
son^ at this institution or to be about to send sons to it, to withdraw them or refrain from sending them as the 
case may be, any connection with this institution in question is likely to prejudice the future of the boys who 
remain pupils of it after the issue of the present warning. 

Tagore himself was also a police suspect as a political activist. “In my country 1 am a suspect no. 12, class 
B” - he once said to his biographer Krishna Kripalani. Lord Carmichael (1859-1923): Governor of 
Bengal; first Governor to visit Tagore’s school in 1915. "Afy eldest brother used to edit a ntaga- 
jrtftaj . . . Tagore’s eldest brother, Dwijendranath Tagore (1840-1926), was a philosopher and writer. 
His celebrated works include Sapnaprayan and translation of Meghdutam of Kalidasa. Under his editorship 
a monthly literary magazine Bharati was first published from Tagore Estate in 1877. Tagore’s early 
writings were regularly published in Bharati. He himself was the editor of this magazine for some time then 
the editorship was taken over by his sister Swarnakumari Devi. Upanishads and Sufi mystics: Upanishads 
are ancient Hindu sacred literature derived from VedaSy dated hack as early as 400 BC. The special concern 
of the Upanishads is with the nature of reality. There is a deveoloprnent toward the concept of a single, 
supreme being and knowledge is directed towards a reunion with it. There are several sections, Chandogya 
Upantshad, Kathopanishad and so on. In early 19th-century Upanishads were translated in Europe and it had 
a profound cHcct on several thinkers namely Schopenhauer. Sufi mystics: Sufi mysticism refers to that 
aspect of Islamic belief and practice in which Muslims seek to find the truth of divine love and knowledge 
through direct personal experience of God. During the Muslim period Sufis in India were brought closer 
to Hindu mysticism by an emphasis on the divine unity which became almost monism - a religio philo- 
sophic perspective according to which there is jne basic reality, and the distinction between God and the 
World (and man) tend to disappear. 

The Westminster Gazette(2 ! May, 1913) 

Kalidas (396-450?): India’s legendary poet and playwright whose writings enriched the classical Sanskrit 
literature. His celebrated works include Meghdutam, Sakuntala and Kumar Sambhabam. K[edar] N[ath] Dasgvpta 
(1878-1942): Inspired by the ideology of Swami VivekanamI i, Dasgupta was very much involved in the 
political movement especially against the Partition of Bengal in early part of twentieth century; he inspired 
Tagore to edit the monthly journal Bhander\ founder of Indian Art, Dramatic and Friendly Society and later 
on The Union of East and West Club in London. Bankim Chandra [Chalterjcc] (1838-1894): India s 
most distinguished novelist and a prolific prose-writer of nineteenth century whose enormous contribution 
in enriching Bengali language and literature is well recognized. His novels include Anandamathy KapalkundalCy 
Durgeshnandiniy Radharant, a satire Kamalakanter Daptar and many other, some of which have been translated 
in English. Tagore’s formative years were very much influenced by Chatterjee. 

•The Inquirer (24 May 1913) 

The Search for God: This was the title of the series of philosophical lectures delivered by Tagore under 
the auspice of the Quest Society in London. The initial agreement was for five lectures, one per week 
(usually on Mondays), to be delivered at Caxton Hall, SWl between May 19 and June 17, 1913. The rides 
of the lectures were Realisation of the Individual and the Universe (19 May), Soul- Consciousness (26 May), Froblem 
of Evil (2 June), Problem of Self (9 June) and Realisation of Love (16 June). However, due to the growing public 
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interest the sixth lecture on Realisation of Brahma was arranged on 25 June at Kensington Town Hall. Tickets 
were I Os. for the entire session. Later on these lectures were published by Macmillan as Sadhana- Realisation 
of Self 'in 1913. The Quest Society: A Society of Philosophical studies founded in the early part of the 
20th century. The Society regularly published its monthly journal The Q^iest under the editorship of 
G.S.Mead who was also a friend of Tagore. Incidentally, Sukumar Roy (a versatile children’s writer of 
India) wrote an article - The spirit of Rabindranath Tagore- published in The Quest (Vol.V, October, 1913) 
which was one of the earliest writings on Tagore in a British journal. 

The Christian Commonwealth (28 May^ 1913) 

Frof. Royem^s highest expressions,., of Bosanquei^s plea for ^^greater self***': [Josiah] 
Royce (1855-1916) - American philosopher and professor of Harverd University from 1892. His works 
include - The Spirit of Modern Philosophy^ Essays upon Problems of Philosophy and of Lxfe. [Bernard] Bosuquet 
(1848-1923) an English idealist philosopher; lecturer in Oxford who later became a professor at St. 
Andrews. His best works are Implication and Linear Influence and Three Lectures on Aesthetic. Both Royce and 
Bosanquet were influenced by Hegelian philosophy. 

The Times (16 June. 1913) 

[Gopal Krishna] Gokhmle (1866-1915): Indian political leader; an active member of Indian National 
Congress who became its President. He strongly opposed untouchability and also took up the cause of 
impoverished Indians living in South Africa. Sir Sunkaran [Chettur] Nair (1857-1934): Indian states- 
man and juiist; opposed the Indian national movement led by Gandhi. [Sir Mirza] Abbas Ali Baig (1859- 
1932): Distinguished Indian Lawyer, Chief Minister of Junagadh, Vice-President, Council of India. R L. 
Roy: An Indian diania enthusiast who, with the co-operation of the Countess of Minto organised the play 
Kumar Sambkabam in London in 1912. [Muhammad Ali] Jiaha (1876-1948): Muslim politician of undivided 
India and the founder of Muslim League. He was the main force behind the foundation of Pakistan in 1947 
and later on became its Prime Minister. [Aneurin] Bevan (1897-1960): A British politician belonging to 
the left wing of the Labour party; appointed Minister for Health in the Labour Government in 1945 and 
in 1948 introduced the revolutionary National Health Service. J. M. Mehta: A resident physician of 
London Hospital at «he East End. 

The Globe (I! July 1913} 

[Count Maui ice] Maeterlinck (1862-1949): Belgian dramatist; awarded the Nobel prize for literature in 
1911. Celebrated works include La Pnneesse Malnne, Mary Magdalene and La Vie des abeilles. [Hermann] 
Sudermano (1857-1928): German dramatist and novelist. His works include Die Ehre, Sodoms Ende and 
Hennele. J[ohn] M[illington] Synge (1871-1909): Irish playwright and at one time Director of Abbey 
Theatre. He spent several years in Paris. His famous dramas are In the Shadow of the Glen, Riders to the Sea, 
The Well of Saints and Playboy of the Western World. 

The Nation (13 September, 1913) 

Thm Gardsnsrr. This was the second book of verse of Tagore published by Macmillan in September, 1913. 
The book includes a collection of 85 poems translated from the original by the poet himself. Of these 85 
poems 26 are taken from his Bengali title Kanika, 13 from Chitra (different from his drama Chitra), 8 from 
Sonar Ton, 6 from Kh^a, 6 from Utsarga, 6 from Chaitali, 4 from Kori o Komal, 3 from Manashi, 3 from his 
opera Mcyar Khela and 5 from his book of songs Gitabitan. The book also includes a single sketch of Tagore 
drawn by his nephew Gaganendranath Tagore. The book was dedicated to W. B. Yeats. Thm Crmscsnt 
Moon: A children’s book of verse, translated by Tagore and was published by Macmillan in November, 
1913. Most of the poems of the Crescent Moon are taken from his Bengali books Sishu and Kbri o Komal, The 
book also includes 8 colour paintings: Nandalal Bose (3), Asit Haider (2), Surendranath Ganguli (2) and 
Abanindranath Tagore (1); cover designed by Sturge Moore to whom the book is dedicated. "... irish 
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n^sHc, y psfMdonym of George William (1867-1935), an Irish poc, writer and econgntist 

and a recognized figure in the Irish literary renaissance. His works include The Candle oj Vmon, The Divine 
Vision, Midsummer Eve and a play Detdre. 

The Spectator (13 Septembefy 1913) 

Glimp90S of Bengal Life: The first collection of shoit stones of Tagore published in the West, translated 
by Rajani Ranjan Sen. The volume includes thirteen stories of Tagore. These are, - The Fruit-Seiler, The 
School Closes, A Resoke Accomplished, The Dumb Girl, The Wandenng Guest, The Look Auspicious, A Study in Anatomy, 
The Landing Stairwt^ The Sentence, The Expiation, The Golden Mirage, The Tresspass and The Hungry Stone. Tagore 
himself found these translations were inadequate. "Afr Sen compares ... Guy de Maupassant awed 
ChateauhrioHd’*. Gay de Maapuiant (1850-93) - a French novelist and short story writer His fa- 
mous writings include La Maison Tellier, La Horla, La Peur, Une Vie and Bel Amt. [Francois Rene] Chateanbriaad 
(1768-1848) “ French writer and politician. His celebrated works include Essai sur les Revolutions, .itala, Genie 
du Christianisme and Memories d'oulre-tombe. " ... style of R.L.Stevenson R[obertj L[ouis] [Balfour] 
Steveason (1850-94) - Scottish author whose writings endears him to young and old alike. His famous 
works include The New Arabian Nights, Treasure Island, Kidnapped, Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde, The Blatk .irrow and 
his recollection of childhood in verse - A Child’s Garden of Verses. 

Pall Mall Gazette (14 October, 1913) 

^^RaddU^^ almost requires a footnote, The Tagore scholar Sourendrarnohan Mitra while com- 
paring the range of Yeats revision in the manuscript of The Gardener with its published version found that 
the word '‘Raddle*’ was not in the original manuscript. Tagore’s original sentence was - If your Jeet are pale 
with dew, if your ankUts slacken, if pearls drop out of your chain, do not mind which was subseciucnily changed 
by Yeats into - If the raddle comes from your feet because of the dew... etc. {The Gardener, poem no. 1 Ij. Hence this 
particular instance of “Crudities” is not the fault of the “self-translator” as mentioned by the tiiiic of the 
Gazette. See page 59 of Khayati Akhyatxer Nepatheye (Behind the fame and defame) by Mitra, published by 
Ananda Publishers 1977 from Calcutta. [Frederick] Locker-Lampson (1821-95): English writer whose 
London Lyrics revealed him as a writer of merit. 

The Daily News and Leader (27 October, 1913) 

" snthusiasm of Max Muller.,,*^’. [Friedrich] Max Muller (1823-1900) - Born in Germany and 
later became a naturalised British. Max Muller was a renowned philologist and orientalist. He translated 
Rig-Veda into English, at one time a professor of Modern Language in Oxford. lli.s celebiaied works - 
Lectures on the Science of Language, Auld Lang Syne and The Sacred Books of the East. .perfection which 
Europs attainsd in Dante.., Michael Angelo, [Geoffrey] Chaucer (1345-1400) a fourteenth cen- 
tury English poet of distinction. His celebrated works include - Troilus and Cressxda, The legend of Good Women 
and The Canterbury Tales. [Johann Wolfgang von] Goethe ^ 1749- 1832) German poet and dramatist, 
scientist and court ofTicial. His famous works include the plays namely Die Laune des Verhebten, Die Mitsrhuldigen, 
Sturm und Drang, Iphigenie, Egmont and the masterpiece Faust and the favourite German lilciary composition 
is Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjare. Goethe had a towering influence in German literature. [Miguel de] Cervan- 
tes [Saavedra] (1547-1616) - Spanish author; celebrated work Don Quixote which ranks him as one of the 
great writers of the world; but his short novels also are best of their kind. Rembrandt [Harmensz van 
Riju] (1606-69) -■ Dutch painter; his famous paintings include Christ presented in the Temple, Philosopher, Supper 
a( Emmaus and his masterpiece - Night Watchman. Michael Angelo (Michelagniolo di Lodovico Buonarroti, 
1475-1564) “ Italian sculptor, painter and poet, . brilliant rcpresenlalivc of the Italian Renaissance. He 
was not only an extrodinary genius in the arts of sculpture and painting but was also a poet and architect. 
Celebrated works — Cupid, Madonna, the Holy Family oJ the Tribune Cupid, and the Last Judgement. [John] Keats 
(1795-1821) - English romatic poet; his celebrated works include - Endymion and Lamina and Other Poems: 
[Algcron Charles] Swinburne (1837-1909) - English poet, playwright and critic. He was largly influenced 
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by Victor Hugo while he was a student in France and later on by Rossetti in England. His famous works 
include AtlanUi in Cafydon, Pbrnu and Ballads, Songs before Sunrise, Chasteland and Tnstram of Lyonesse. Afahabharata: 
One of the two epics of India, originally written in Sanskrit is highly valued for their literary merits and 
religious inspiration; written by Vayasdev; an important source of knowledge of Hinduism as it evolved 
during the period 400BC - 200 AD. [Paul] Verlaine (1844-96) - French poet and a consummate master 
of a lyric form. His works include - Fetes galanies, La Bonne Chanson, Sagesse and Elegies. Sappho and 

Catulluses rendering of Sappho^^^ Sappho (c. 650BC) Greek poetess of antiquity, wrote lyrics unsur- 
passed for depth of feeling, passion and grace. [Gains Valerius] Catullus (84-54BC) - Greatest lyric poet 
of ancient Italy. His extant works comprise 116 pieces and in this slender body of poetry, there arc love 
poems, verses on social topics, satiric poems and descriptive and mythological pieces some of wjpeh were 
adapted from Sappho and other Greek works. [Theophile] Gautier (181 1-72) - French poet and novelist; 
from painting turned to literature and became an extreme ‘romanticist’. Celebrated works - Mademoiselle 
de Maupin, Les Jeunes' France, Eumaux et cames and Im Belle Jenny. [John] Milton (1608-74) - Great English 
poet of seventeenth century. Celebrated works include, Aroepagitica, Paradise lj)st and Paradise Regained. 
W[illiam] H[cnry]. Davies (1871-1940) - British poet. His works include A SouPs Destroyer, Autobiography of 
a Super- tramp. Poet's Calender and My Garden. 

The Observer (2 November, 1913) 

Yone[jiro] Noguchi (1875-1947) .Japanese poet wrote mostly in English. Fagore and Noguchi were good 
friends at one time. However during the war Tagore was very much disenchanted with him Later on when 
Noguchi asked for Tagore’s approbation of Japan’s motives as the builder of a new powerful Asia (by 
massacaring the Chinese and Manchurians!) Tagore wrote to Noguchi in 1938 in a sharp tone, “Your letter 
has hurt me to the depths of my being, and tore to pieces your conception of an Asia raised on a tower 
of skulls.”(Majumder, South Asia Forum Quarterly, pl2-l5,Vol 10: 1997). Noguchi visited Santiniketan in 
November, 1935 and contributed articles in the Visva-Bharati Quarterly. 

The Daily Chronicle (14 November, 1913) 

Dwarkanath Tagore (1794-1846): was the founder of the famous Tagore family of Jorasanko in Cal- 
cutta. In his time he w; s a business tycoon with interests in shipping, coal, banking and many other. He 
supported the liberal movements of the day and was one of the earliest supporters of the Brahma Samaj 
founded by Raja Rarnmohan Roy (q.v.). Rabindranath was a grandson of Dwarkanath Tagore. *^One of 
his daughters conducts the ^^Bharati** tnagazine*^: Reference of Swarnakumari Devi (1865- 
1932),Tagore’s sister who was also the first woman novelist in Bengal. She took the editorship of Bharati 
following Tagore, who had succeeded its founder editor Dwijendranath Tagore, Tagore’s eldest brother. 

The Westminster Gazette {19 December, 1913) 

*^Mr. A ... always addresses us, and Mr. P...**: Reference of Andrews and Pearson respectively 
Conrad of Elsass: Pseudonym of Edward Thompson. 

The Times Educational Supplement (4 January, 1914) 

^*Sir Thomas Beecham has educated both himself and his public Sir Thomas Beecham 

(1879-1961) was a British conductor and producer of opera. He was the principal conductor and subse- 
quently the artistic director of Covent Garden; joined as a conductor of the Metropolitan Opera, New 
York. 

The Manchester Guardian (6 January, 1914) 

" such thinkers as Emerson or more recently, Edward Catrd. [Ralph Waldo] Emerson 
(1803-82) ~ American poet and essayist A plea for the individual consciousness as against All traditional 
creeds, bibles, churches, for the soul of each man as the supreme judge in spiritual matters was the keynote 
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of Emerson’s philosophical teachings. Edward Caird (1835-1908) - Scottish idealist philosopher best 
known for his monumental commentry The Critical Philoiophy of Immanuel Kant 

The Daily ChrmicU (12 January 1 914) 

J[amcs] Ramsay Macdonald (1866-1937); British politician. He was Prune Minisiei of ilic first Labour 
Government in Britain; visited Tagore’s school at Santiniketan in 1913. Arya Samaj; A reform sec! of 
modern H’uduism founded by Dayananda Swarasati. Santiniketan: The name ol the seiilcmcni founded 
by Tagore’s father at Bolpur, an arid place, hundred miles north of Calcutta, for recluse and meditation. 
Tagore started his experimental residential school in Santiniketan in 1901 based on the model of forest 
schools in ancient India with a greater emphasis on the spiritual development of pupils as opposed to the 
job-centric education which was in vouge. The school started with five students (including his son) and two 
teachers; subsequently developed and expanded into an open-air school, fhe school became co-educa- 
tional in 1918 which was a daunting experiment at that time. Tagore put his Nobel prize money and also 
royalty of his books to build up resources of the school. The school was further expanded as the Visva- 
Bharati University in 1921. Abanindranath fTagorej (1871-1951)- Tagore’s nephew and a great painter 
whose paintings were largely influenced by Mughal and Rajput schools. Principal of Uakutia School of Art 
who later became the vice-president of India Society, London. 

The New Statesman (17 January, 1914) 

Sister Nivedita: Ananda Kfentish]. Goomaraswamy [1877-1960]. Ceylonese art criiit; one time 
Director of Mineral Survey of Ceylon (Sri Lanka); Fellow’ ol Indian, Persian and Islamic ait in Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts; an active member of India Society and a tlose friend of Tagore, translated some of 
Tagore’s work. Sadhana: Realisation of Life: Collection of essays based on lectures delivered by lagore 
under the scries Search for God in the previous year undei auspiete of the finest Society. Some of these 
lectures were also delivered in USA. The collection was published by Macmillan in November, 1913. 
Rantayana: One of the two epics of India written in Sanskrit by the poet Valmiki around iOOBC.. 
Buddha (563-483BC): Real name was Siddhartha Goutama; born neai Nepal m the family of a Sakya 
king. At the age of thirty he left the life of luxuries for the life of an ascetic and after years of penance he 
saw in the contemplative life the perfect enlightenment or Bodhi (hence the name Buddha). The keynote 
of the teaching of Buddha or Buddhism is directed towards the emancipation ol soul or Nirvana. [Samuel] 
Johnson (1709-84): English lexicographer, critic and poet. Celebrated works include Jowfnry to tL Western 
Isles, Vanity of Human Wishes and Rasselas. 

The Westminster Gazette (7 February 1914) 

Walter De Ln Mare (1873-1956): English poet and novelist. His works include children’s story The Three 
Mulla Mulgars and volumes of poetry The listeners, Peacock P .e and The Veil. 

The Baptist Times and Freeman (13 February 1914) 

Rupert [Chawner] Brooke (1887-1915): English poet; his poems are characterized by a youthful and 
gentle lyricism. His works include Poems and Other poems [Alph..nsc] Duudet (1810-97). French writer, his 
celebrated works - Letters do mon moulin, Robert Helmont, Tartann de Tarascon. 

The Friend (13 February, 1914) ■ ■ c 

[William Ernest) Henley (1849-1903): Englisl ooet, playwright, critic and editor; his works ol poetry 
include A Book of Verses, The Song of Sword, Hawthorn and Lavender and of the three plays Deacon Brodu is 
outstanding. [Swami] Vivekuuuudu (1863-1902): Original name Narendranath Datta, Hindu spiritual 
leader and reformer in India, an active force in Vedantic movement in the late nineteenth century India 
[Charles] Darwin (1809-1882): An English biologist famous for his theory of Origin of Species through Natural 
SeUction. The book was published on 24 November, 1859 and the first edition of the book was sold out on 
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the day of piibliraiion. It was subsequently reprinted a number of times during its author's life and 
ttanslatcd into many languages. The seminal book is still in print. 

Thf Spectator (14 February, 1914) 

a recent French Historian puts ii.,,^^f?). [Thomas Babington] Macaulay (1800-1859): British 
lawyer, author and historian; law Member of Council of India (1834-8); famous for his strong views about 
India, Indians and his vision of British rule in that country; Lord Macaulay wanted to create a class of 
Indians who would be ‘Indian in colour and blood, but English in tastes, in opinions, in morals and in 
intellect.' Cowell translated the Chandi of Mukunda Ram, ... Bengali Crahbew[s{Qy^: 

Edward Byles Cowell (1826-1903) An English Sanskrit scholar. Head of History, Presidency College, 
("alcutta, Principal, Sanskrit College, Calcutta, later on became the professor of Sanskrit, Cambridge 
IFnivcrsiiy Mukunda Ram: Bengali poet who lived in the latter part of the 16th century. His celebrated 
work was the famous Ckandimangal Katya. [George] Grabbe (1754-1832): An English poet; his works 
include. The Parish Register, The Borough and Tales of the Hall. Crabbe’s writing suited all tastes because 
of his veracity and his masterly depiction of humble middle class life. [Raja] Ram Mohan Roy (1774- 
1833)- Indian religious and social reformer and scholar; published his works in Persian, Arabic and San- 
skrit with the aim of uprooting idolatry and helped in the abolition of suttee. He issued an English abridge- 
ment of Ve(ianta\ founder of Brahmo-Samaj in 1828; died in England. [Henry Thomas] Colebrooke (1765- 
1837): An English orientalist; becam'e an olTicer in India; studied Sanskrit and other Asian languages. He 
wrote Sanskni Grammar. 

The Times (18 February 1914) 

Lord [William EwanJ Gladstone (1809-98): British statesman and orator, I.iberal Prime Minister of 
Britain at the reign of Queen Victoria. His various essays in literaiy and political, in ecclesiastical and 
theological criticism, constitute a life’s work in themselves. 

I he Daily Citizen (17 Aprils 1914} 

Bhagavad Gita: Religious and philosophical instructions in verse forni included as an episode in the sixth 
book of Mahabharat. 

The Catholic Herald (30 May 1914) 

'\,.the mood of old Khayyam. prop through life.^*\ Omar Khayyam (1050-1 123) was a Persian 
poet and astronomer whose verses or quatrains arc incorporated in his well known works Rubaiyat. Omar 
was a poet of Agnosticism, though some critics think there is nothing more than wine-cups and roses in 
his poems. Edward FitzGerald was the first Westerner to translate seventy five verses of Rubaiyat which was 
published in 1859. 

The Observer (14 June, 1914) 

The King of the Dark Chamber'. This was the third drama of Tagore published from Macmillan in 
June, 1914. The play is translation of his Bengali play Raja. There was a publishers’ folly behind the 
publication of this drama. Tagore commissioned Khitish Sen, a Cambridge graduate to translate this play. 
Assuming the book will be ptiblished in the winter of 1914, Tagore was going through Sen’s draft in 
Santiniketan at a leisurely space when to his surprise the printed book came to his hand. Macmillan, 
instead of waiting for author’s approval, printed the draft manuscript, a copy of which was in the posses- 
sion of Rothensicin. Even Sen’s name was not acknowledged in the book. This incident resulted some 
bitterness between Sen and 'lagorc. Tagore being utterly disappointed and disgusted with this unj>rofcssionalism 
from the part of his publisher wrote letters to Rothenstein and Rhys.. For Tagore-Rothcnstcin letter see 
page 1 70 of Imperfect Encounter by M. Lago, Tagore-Rhys correspondence published in the Bengali magazine 
Desk ( 12 December, 1992, ppl7 ). 
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The Times Literary Supplement (16 March, 1916) 

Ramananda Chatterjee (1865-1943); Editoi of two leading monthly journals, Probaihi (in Bengali) and 
The Modern Review (in English) in India; a close friend of Tagore. Rev. Cfharles]. FfrierJ. Andrews (1871- 
1940): Trained as missionary, came to India as a teachei and involved himself m social and humanitarian 
work. He was a close friend of Tagore and Gandhi. His life and writings are testimony to his piofound 
Christian faith. 

The Times Educational Supplement (2 May, 1916) 

Closing of Freaidency College,,,**: Presidency College is one of the outstanding, century-old aca- 
demic institutions in Calcutta. In March, 1916 a disturbing incident took place in the College when a 
group of students led by Subhas Chandra Bose assaulted an English teacher, E. E Oaten, for his prov'oea- 
tive remarks. As a result of this incident the College was closed for a time. Consideiing the seriousness of 
the situation lagore wrote this letter to the then Chancellor of (Calcutta University, Lord Cainiichael, 
seeking a solution of the crisis. 

The Daily Express (8 November, 1916) 

Fruit-gathering: The fourth book of English veise of Tagore published by Mcicnullan in Octobri, 1916 
The book includes eighty-six poems of which sixteen poems each are taken from his Bengali works Gitimalya 
and Gitali, fifteen poems are taken from Balaka and the rest of the poems are taken from Katha o Kahirn (9), 
Utsarga (6), Smaran (5), Kon o Komol {\), Khamka (1) and Stnaran (1). The book was dedif ated to The mood 
of these poems are like those in Gitanjali. Hungry Stones and Other Stories: A colledion of thirteen 
short stories taken from his Bengali original Galpaguchha, translated by various wriiets namely, Paimalal 
Bose {The Hungry Stones), Prabhat Mukherjee [We Crown the King and Renunciation), Sister Nivediia (The 
Cabultwallah), Tagore {The Victory), Thompson {Living or Dead) and the, remaining seven sioiies {Orue there was 
a King, The Home-coming, My Lord ~ the Baby, The Kingdom of Cards, I he Devotee, Vision and Babus of Nayanjoie/ 
by Andrews. 

The Times Literary Supplement (23 November, 1916) 

Father John Tabb (1835-1895): English poet; real name John Byron Tabley, also wrote novels and 
plays under different pseudonyms. Dante Gabriel Rossetti (1828-B2); English poet and painiei. In boili 
paintings and poetry his development was from religious simplicity to a more complex and oriiat'’ fashion 
Some of his famous paintings arc The Girlhood of Mary Virgin (1849) and I he Annunnation (1850; Ilis 
celebtrated writings are Ballads and Sonnets (18811, The Houst \f Life and so on. George Meredith M828- 
1909): English novelist. His well-known works include Beam ti if ip's Career, The Egoist, The Amazing Alarnage 
and Poems and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth. 

The Inquirer (9 December, 1916) 

Sir William Wataon (1858-1935): English poci; his well-known works include Wojd!.woith Gtove (1890), 
Odes and Other Poems (1894), Heralds of the Dawn (1912). He was knighted in 1917. ''Like Tolstoy’s short 
storims ...”: [Count Nikolayevich] Tolstoy (1828-1909) was a Russian writer, philosophei, moialisi ami 
mystic. His classics are War and. Peace, Anna Karenina, A Confession, and Resunection. He was one of the gte.it 
short story writers of his time. Gandhi, who had correspoiidcd with him, was innuenred by his doctrine 
of passive resistance. 

The Nation (23 December, 1916) 

^Targusson*s monumental books on Indian architecture,,,^^: Jamem Fergusaon (1808 86; was 
a Scottish art historian who minutely studied Indian rock temples. His- celebrated work History of 
Architecture. 
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Ihe Tinifs (2 January, 1917) 

Sir R. Tagore in Japan: In 1916 Tagore accepted a lecturing assignment in USA arranged by Pond 
Leyceum Bureau . On his way to America he visited Japan. He was looking forward to this tour as his 
love for Japan was expressed in many of his early letters and writings. “I want to know Japan in the 
outward manifestation of its modern life in the spirit of its traditional past. I also want to follow the 
traces of ancient India in your civilisation and to have some ideas of your literature*’ - he once wrote 
to Kimura, then a visiting scholar attached to Calcutta University (later his interpreter in Japan tour). 
When he reached Kobe* the World War was in its second year. During that time Japan was engaged in 
occupying China. He was totally disarrayed and dismayed to see Japan, following footsteps of the West, 
was engaged in an act of aggressions against China and also the Japanese people were blindly copying 
the Western culture ignoring their great heritage. His open criticism offended the Japanese people and 
the press. 

The Daily Express (7 February, 1917) 

Stray Birds' During his tout in Japan in 1916, Tagore at the request of his admirers used to write short 
poems and epigrams in their note-books, handkerchiefs or on hand-fans. Some of these short verses were 
translations of his epigramatic Bengali poems already published in Kamka. However most of the poems 
were extempore, written first in English and later on translated into Bengali, and some had never been 
translated into Bengali. A collection of 326 of these aphorisms were included in Stre^ Birdsy first published 
by Macmillan, New York in December 1916 and subsequently from London. The book was dedicated to 
his Japanese host Hara San I'he coloured drawing in the frontispiece was contributed by Willy Pogany. 
One can find a distinct influence of Japanese Haiku in these poems as suggested by Kripalini - one of 
Tagore’s biographers. 

The Birmingham Daily Post (N Febtuary, 1917) 

Elijaili on Mount Horab: Old Testament figure; Greek Elias (900 B.C.); greatest of the prophets of 
Israel, lived during the reigns of Ahab and Ahaziah. such critics as Arthur Symons and Edmund 
GosseJ^-. Arthur Symon8(l865- 1945): British poet and critic. He had familiarized the British with the 
literature of Fiance and Italy by translating d’Annunzio and Baudelaire. He also wrote The Symbolist 
Movement in Literature and The Romantic Movement in English Poetry. Sir Edmund William Gosae (1845- 
1928), English poet and critic; librarian to the House of Lords. He first introduced Ibsen to English 
readers. 

Camberufetl Borough Advertiser (2 4 February, 1917) 

Song of Soloman: Solomon (1015-977 B.C.) was the King of Israel; second son of David and Bathsheba. 
Solomon was credited with transcendental wisdom. [Henrich] Heine (1797-1865): German poet and 
essayist. His Das Buch der Lieder published in 1827 created excitement throughout Germany. His other works 
are Gedichte, Reuebilder and Atta Troll. Nearly all his writings arc lyrical, autobiographical and Journalistic 
in nature. Fiona Macleod(1855-I905): Pseudonym of the Scottish writer William Sharp. He wrote 
books on contemporary English, French, German poets; but is chiefly remembered as the author of the 
remarkable series of Celtic- or Neo-Celtic tales and romances by ‘Fiona Maclcod.* Novalia: The pseudo- 
nym of the German romantic poet Friedrich von Hardenberg (1772-1801). His celebrated work: Hymmen 
an die Jfacht. 

The Tunes Literary Supphment (1 March, 1917) 

The Cycle of Spring; Translation of Tagore’s musical Phalguni. The book was dedicated to his boys in 
Santiniketan and also Dinendranath Tagore. Dinendranath Tagore (1882-1935): Tagore’s nephew who 
tried to save all musical compositions of Tagore through writing notations and therefore regarded as the 
custodian of Tagore’s music. 
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Everyman (20 Aprils 1917) 

5^Aaftftittl:tftaft:This book, written by Pearson, is a graphic account of early days of Tagore’s settlement 
in Santiniketan. The book was published by Macmillan in April, 1917. [AaronJ Arrowsmitli (1750-1823): 
an English cartographer. [Maria] Montessori (1870-1952): Italian physician and educationalist; devel- 
oped a system of education for children of three to six based on spontaneity and freedom from restiaint. 
The Montessori Method of education is still very popular throughout the world. ^*the Caldecott Cofft- 
fnunity'': named after Randolph Caldecott (1846-86), an English artist and book illustrator who made 
a substantial contribution to Punch and Graphic and illustrated many books for children. Homer Lane... 
W[illiam] W[instanley] Pearson (1881-1924); English social reformer and missionary, came to Santiniketan 
as a teacher in 1912. He worked for the cause of indentured Indian labourers in South Africa along with 
Gandhi and Andrews; translated some poems of Tagore and the entire novel - Gora. 

Sheffield Daily Telegraph (30 April, 1917} 

the old term ^^Masque*^ would apply more accurately,,.*^'. Masque is a form of dramatic 
writing and performance featuring poetry, music and dance, popular in 17th-century England. However 
the masque declined rapidly in England but survived on some countries in the continent. 

The New Witness (31 May 19 17) 

[Martin Farquhar] Tnpper (1810-89): English writer, his name is chiefly connected with a long series of 
moralising in free verse or rhythmatics collected in his Provetbial Philosophy 

The Times Literary Supplement (31 May, 1917) 

Pereonality: This is the third book of philosophical essays of* Tagore published by Macmillan in May 
1917. The collection of six essays - What is Art?, The World of Personality, The Second Birth, My School, Meditation 
and Woman - NVtrc basically the lectures delivered by Tagore in USA, between September 1916 to January 
1917. This lecture series was sponsored by Pond Lyceum of Lyceum But can. The first edition includes 
some photographs of Tagore as a tourist in America. "... motherhood has been, is here handled in 
BotticellVs manner rather than in Murillo *s,,,**: [Sandro] Botticelli (1441-1510) was a Floicntme 
painter. His numerous paintings are marked by much imaginative refinement. Among his works Birth of 
Venus, Primal era. Madonna and child. Coronation of the Vergin are famous examples. [Bariolorne Esteban] Murillo 
(1618-82) was a Spanish painter. In 1645 he painted eleven remarkable pictures for the convent of San 
Francisco. During 1661-74, his most brilliant period, he painted eight masterpieces including Comeption. 

Kings ley *s advice,,,**'. [Charles] Kingsley (1819-75) was an English author who wrote some bril- 
liant social novels which had enormous influence at the time. He was very active working various schemes 
for the improvement of morals of the working classes. 

The Morning Post (20 July, 1917) 

My Reminiscences: This is the English version of Jibansmriti, - lagoies autobiography, translated by 
Surendranath Tagore, his nephew. The book was published by Macmillan in 1917. 

The Manchester Guardian (21 July, 1917) 

PUto (472-347 BC): Greek philosopher genius of all times. A disciple of Socrates; he developed his own 
thoughts and ideas. In 388 BC Plato founded his own school in Athens where mathematical and political 
studies were conducted. ■i4/»<»/o£)', Onto, Phaedo, Charmtdes are some of his well known dialogues, [(jcoige] 
Berkeley (1685-1753): Anglican philosopher and Bishop. His works include Essay towards a Theory 
of Treatise arid Dialogues between Hylas and Phtlonous. Sir Lawrence Binyon (1869-1943): English poet 

and art critic. He was in charge of Oriental prints and paintings in British Museum from 1913-33; one 
time Professor cf Poetry at Harvard. His famous studies include Paintings in the Far East, Japanese Art and 
Drawings and Engrmings of William Blake. 
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The Inquirer (26 July, 19/7) 

G[harlcs] Gfeorgc*] D[ougias] Roberts (1863-1943): Canadian writer, poet and naturalist, later setUed in 
New York. The Feet of the Furhve and Eyes of the Wilderness are two of his excellent nature studies. 

The Times Literary Supplement (9 August, 1917} 

One may remember Mrs MeyneWs paradox [Alice Christiana Gertrude] Meynell (1847- 
1922): English essayist and poet. Her writings include The Rhythm of Life^ The Colour of Life, Hearts of 
Controi ersy. She also had edited several journals with her husband Wilfrid Meynell. Keshab Chandra Sen 
(1838-84): Indian social reformer and a progressive force within the Brahmo-samaj. He was the founder 
editor of the daily newspaper - India Mirror. 

The Birmingham Daily Post (15 August, 19/7) 

Tom Dutta (1856-77): Indian author and a converted Christian; spent her days in England and France, 
translated pottions of the Vishnupuran into English. Her other works include Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields and 
Le Journal de Mdile d'Arvers. 

The lorkshire Post// 5 August, 19/7) 

William James (1842-1910): An Amerian psychologist and pragmatic philosopher. His important works 
arc Pnnaples of Psychology, The Varieties of Religious Experience and The Will to Believe. 

The Birmingham Daily Post (2/ August, 19/7) 

^‘RuskiH^s creed.. John Raskin (1819-1900); an English author and art critic, author of Modern 
Painters. Based on his singular work Oxford made him the first Slade Professor of Fine Arts in 1870. 
However, in later years his interest shifted from art to social questions and his resentment against social 
injustice and squalor resulting from unbridled capitalism led him to a sort of Christian Communism for 
which he was denigrated. He began to invest his fortune in such individual enterprises as the St George's 
Guild, the John Ruskin School at Camberwell, and the Whiiclands College at Chelsea. 

The Nation (25 August, /9I7) 

Peter Parley (1793-1860): Pseudonym of Samnel Griswold Goodrich; an American publisher who 
published some two hundred volumes, mostly for the young. 

The Times Literary Supplement (13 September, 19/7) 

Nationalism: When Tagore visited Japan and USA in 1916 the first world war was continuing in its 
second year. During that tour Tagore was bitterly disappointed and frustrated observing the unbounded 
greed for material wealth of Japan and big Western nations. In USA he had lectured twenty times on 
Nationalism and Cult of Nationalism from the East to the West coast of the country. Later on these lectures 
were edited and published in the book Nationalism in three sections - Nationalism in the West, Nationalism in 
Japan and Nationalism in India and there was a poem The sunset of the century at the end. These lectures were 
separate from his lectures of assignment which had already been published in Personality. Tagore wanted to 
dedicate this book to the American President Woodrow Wilson but the White House did not give any 
permission to Macmillan as ‘Tagore was believed to be involved in the anti-British plots that were being 
hatched in America by Indian revolutionaries’ (Sujit Mukherjee, Passage to America , Bookiand, Calcutta, 
p80). The book was finally dedicated to C. F. Andrews. Tagore’s western image as. a mystic poet and seer 
from the East was first seriously dented with the publication of this book. ‘His lectures on Nationalism,’ 
wrote Kripalini, ‘were ill-timed' when the whole Europe was at war. This book was also in Lenin’s collec- 
tion. Romain Rolland (1866-1944): French author. During the first World War he aroused unpopularity 
by showing a pacifist attitude in his writings and left France to live in Switzerland. His celebrated novel 
Jean Christophe in ten volumes was highly praised and he was awarded the Nobel prize for literature in 1915. 
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His other works include biographies of Michelangelo, Tolstoy, Gandhi and Handel. On his return to 
France he became a mouthpiece of the opposition to Fascism and Nazism. Bertrand [Arthur William] 
(1872-1958): English philo'sopher, mathematician and one of the greatest logicians of all times. 
He was awarded Nobel prize for literature in 1950. His celebrated works are - Introduction to Mathematical 
Philosophy, The Analysis of Mind, An enquiry into Meaning and Truth. Sir James Stephens (1882-1950): Irish 
Poet; his works include Insurrections, The Demi-gods and Deirdre. 

The Manchester Guardian (2 January 1918) 

The National Congress: Founded in December 1885 the Indian National Congress developed as the 
most effective and unique political body in India. Since the first World War, under the leadership of 
Gandhi it became a mass-based organisation. The INC*s Quit India movement of 1942 eventually led to 
India winning the freedom struggle in 1947. The first fifty years of independence was also dominated by 
the Party which held the power at Centre most of these years. Mrs. [Annie] Besant (1847-1933): was a 
half-Irish woman of boundless energy, wide interests and powerful-oratory. After many years oi Social work 
in England she came to India in 1893 and engaged herself in social and political movement in the country. 
She became president of the Indian National Congress in 1917 and was founder of the Indian Boys Scouts’ 
Association and a National University in Adiyar, near Madras. Mr. [Bal Ganngadhar] Tilak (1856-1920): 
Political leader, social reformer, educationist and journalist in India, one of the founders of Indian National 
Congress. Mr. Sarendranath Banerjce (1848-1925): After a brief period as a member of the Indian 
Civil Service Surendranath became a college teacher, a Journalist and a political leader of great size and 
power. He belonged to the moderate Wing of the Congress and chose the constitutional path for political 
reform. Moslem League: Moslem (Muslim) League was founded by Aga KJian and other Muslim aristrocrates 
with British encouragement as a political organisation specifically for Muslims on December 31, 1906. 
Over the years the League became a powerful p>olitical organisation and its demand for a separate state for 
Indian Muslims was granted in 1947 when India was partitioned and Pakistan was born. 

The Christian Commonwealth {13 February 1918) 

Sacrifice and Other Plays: Includes translations of four plays and playlets: Sanyasi, Malini, Sacrifice, The 
King and the Queen and Kama and Kunti, Translated by Tagore himself. 

The Manchester Guardian (28 March, 1918) 

(John] Burns (1863-1928): Scottish classical scholar known for his works on his editions of Plato and 
Aristotle. 

The Times LUeraty Supplement (22 August, 1918) 

The Parrot’s Training: Translation of Totakahini by the poet himself; a satire reflecting the mockery of 
any system of education where students are used as machine products for the purpose of generating wealth 
for the nation, without freeing their mind and soul. The central theme is still relevant. The translation 
appeared in the journal Asia (published from USA) with sketches by Abanindranath. A new translation was 
published in 1993 from the Tagore Centre UK). Prof. Patrick Geddes (1854-1932): Scottish Botanist; 
Professor of Botany at Dundee University (1854-1932). He to^^k the theory of evolution as a basis for ethics, 
sociology and history. A good friend of Tagore. 

The Times UUrary Supplement (28 November, 1918) 

Professor [SarvcpalU] Radhakrishuan (18e :i-1975): Indian philosopher and statesman, became Spalding 
Professor of Eastern Religions and Ethics at Oxford; knighted in 1931; member of the League of Nations 
(1931-39); and finaUy became the President of India. His Hibbert Lecture of 1929 published as Idealist 
VTeio of Life was his celebrated work. Radhakrishnan represented Oxford University in conferring D.Litt, 
honoris causa, on Rabindranath held in Shantiniketan in 1940. 
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The Times Liteiary Supplement (29 May, 1919) 

[William] Wilkie Collins (1824-89): English novelist, once emigrated to Italy. After his return en- 
tered Lincoln’s Inn to practice law, subsequently took to literature. His celebrated works include - 
Antonina, or the Fall of Rome, Basil and The Woman in White. [Friedrich Wilhelm] Nietzsche (1844-1900): 
German philosopher and critic; Professor of Classical Philosophy at Basel. A disciple of Schopenhauer. 
Celebrated works: Die Geburt der Tragodie, Un^eitgemassige Betrachtungen, Abo sprach Z^rathustra and Genealogie 
der Moral. Although he was not anti-Semitic and nationalist much of his esoteric doctrine appealed to 
the Nazis. 

The Times (19 June, 1919) 

Punjab disturbances: In February, 1919 a committee was set up under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Justice Rowlatt to investigate sedition and conspiracy against the British govenment in India. Its recom- 
mendations called for all the apparatus of a police state, with suummary courts and powers of intern- 
ment - the proposals were accepted by Lord Chelmsford, the then Viceroy of India.. Gandhi immediately 
offered Satyagraha against the Rowlatt Act by declaring an all-India strike on 6 April, 1919. He was 
arrested on 8 April. The whole country was in disorders. On 13 April, 1919, troops under General Dyer 
fired 1600 rounds of ammunition on unarmed civilians, assembled in a peaceful gathering ignoring the 
carfew at Jalianwalla Bagh at Amritsar, Punjab. This mindless massacre was covered up by the British 
Press for a considerable length of lime. Tagore was very much disturbed and appalled by this incident 
and wrote on 29 May, 1919 to the then Viceroy of India a long letter condemning the massacre. 
‘Considering that such treatment has been meted out to a population, " he wrote, “disarmed and resourceless, by a power 
which has the most terribly efficient organization for destruction of human lives, we must strongly assert that it can claim 
no political expediency, far less moral justification. ...The very least I can do for my country is to take all consequences 
upon myself in giving voice to the protest of the millions of my countrymen, surprised into a dumb anguish of terror. The. 
time has come when badges of honour make our shame glaring in the incongruous context of humiliation, and I for my 
part wish to stand, shorn of all special distinctions, by the side of those of my countrymen who for their so-called 
insignificance are liable to suffer degradation not fit for human beings. ' However, his request for revoking the title 
was never accepted by the British government and he had always been addressed as Sir Rabindranath. 
Tagore, however, never used this title any more. 

The Church Times (I August, 1919) 

Thm Home and ike World: Translation of Tagore’s Bengali novel Ghare Baire. This Bengali novel was 
highly criticised by his home readers for Tagore’s altogether new exploration of the heroine Bimala’s 
emotions was found immoral; Sandip’s approach towards Swadeshi had been grossly misrepresented and 
unpatriotic Nikhilesh who stood against the boycott and burning of foreign goods. Swadeshi: Literally 
means anything home-made. During the nationalist movement there was a call for boycotting foreign 
goods and using home products by the followers of Gandhi who w^i> identified as Swadeshi. Bands 
Mataram : Hail Motherland! these words were first used by Bankim Chatterjee in a song in one of his 
novel Anandamath. Later on Tagore set this piece into music and this music was subsequently used as a 
nationalist anthem by the Indian Congress. [Fyodor Mikhailovich] Dostoevsky (1821-81): Russian nov- 
elist; his celebrated works: Crime and Punbhment, The Brothers Karamazove, House of the Dead. 

The Qieen (21 May 1921) 

The Wreck: In 1906 Tagore published the uo\rfA Naukadubi. It was translated from Bengali byJ.G.Drummond 
and published by Macmillan in 1921 as The Wreck. Glimpses of Bengal : Collection of Tagore’s letters 
written mainly to his niece Indira Devi and his friend Srish Chandra Mazumder. Translated by Surendranath 
Tagore. The original Bengali was published in as Chinnapatra (lorn leaves). 

Retranslated in 1991 by Krishna Dutta and Andrew Robinson (see Purabi, a miscellany in memory of Rabindranath 
Tagore, 1941-91, pp54-65, The Tagore Centre UK) 
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The Tunes (24 May, 1921), 

H[arald] Hoffdmg (1843-1931): Danish philosopher, author of Psykologi I Omnds pa Grunding aj Erfanngen 
and Den nyere Fibsqfis Histone. 

The Morning Post (5 September, 1921) 

Union of East and West: This I heaire group founded by K N Dasgupta possibly after the demise of 
the Indian Art and Dramatic Society. The Farewell Curse: Translation of the verse Biday Abhuhap written 
in the form of dialogue. Dhan Gopal Mukherjee (1890-1936): A versatile writer born in India but 
settled in USA. Awarded the Newbury Prize from America for his writings which include: Kan, the Elephant, 
Jungle Beasts and Man, Secret Listeners of the East and The Face of Silence. It was the last named book reading 
which Remain Rolland was profoundly interested in Ramakrishna. 

The Times (12 September, 1921) 

Gandhi^ who had an interview with Sir Rabindranath Tagore^*: Gandhi visited Tagore at 
his residence in Calcutta on 6 September, 1921. They had a long discussion in presence of Andrews 
behind closed door. Gandhi wanted Tagore to support his non-violence movement but failed to persuc 
the poet. Caliphate agitation: From 1512 to 1922 the Emperor of Turkey was the Khalipa or the 
Head of the Muslim World. During the first world war the Emperor pledged his support for Germany; 
was defeated by the allied forces and consequently lost a laigc portion of his empire. Since then Turkey 
was in constant crisis which eventually upset and agitated the Muslims of India. On 19 November, 1919 
a Central Chaliphate Committee was formed in Bombay. Gandhi and some of the top Hindu leaders of 
Indian Congress presumed that if Hindus support the Chilaphate Movement then there would be an 
unity between the two communities and this would strengthen Gandhi’s non-cooperation movement 
against the British. In a special Congress session held in Calcutta the proposal to support the Chilaphate 
movement was accepted and Gandhi started his non-co-opraiion movement. However the non-violent 
movement sometimes degenerated into violence and communal unrest spread all over India. The move- 
ment died down after a while. Tagore did not approve the involvmcnt of the Congress in the Chilaphate 
movement. 

The Daily ChronuLe (24 October, 1921) 

Trial by Luck: This is a prose translation of his verse play luiksmir Panksha. The Bengali version was 
written in 1897 and its translation was first published in The Modern Review in 1920. The Book was never 
published in the West. Bhababhati: Well-known Sanskrit dramatist of the 8lh century. His best known 
play is Malati'madhava. 

The Daily Mail (26 October, 1921) 

The Fugitive: First published by Macmillan in New Yoik and subsequently in London in 1921. Poems 
in this collection arc taken from his Bengali prose poems Lipika, Kahini and his anthology Sanchayita. It also 
includes translations of 1 7 religious lyrics under the headings - Vaishnava Songs, Baul Songs and Hindi songs 
of Janadas. 

The Scotsman (13 March, 1922) 

Tbe “BaoP: A Baul is one who, dressed in tattered cast-off garment deliberately made up of rem- 
nants of clothing previously worn by both Hindus and Moslems, wanders incessantly, living on what- 
ever those who listen to his songs, which ai'^ his only form of worship, chose to gfive him...’ (Edward 
C. Dimock). He plays a primitive but haunting one-stringed instrument, called ek-tara. His songs arc 
exalted expression of boundless love towards his deity which, however, is never defined in terms of any 
definite religious system or sect. In many songs composed by Rabindranath there is evidence of Baul 
influence. 
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The Manchester Guardian (28 March, 1922) 

Creative Unity: First publishca by Macmillan New York in 1922 and subsequently published in 
London. It includes ten lectures - The Foetus Religion, The Creative Ideal, The religion of the Forest, An Indian 
Folk Religion, East and West, The Modern Age, The Spirit of Freedom, The Nation, Woman and Home and the 
Eastern University - all were written first in English and delivered in the West during his 1921 - tour. 
According to Tagore's first Bengali biographer, Mukherjee ‘what is new in these volumes (Creative 
Unity and Personality) is that most of these essays were composed in English, and there is greater case 
and clarity in the use of the language and terminology than there was in Sadhana.' According to 
Mukerjee the epithet Creative in the title was used in line with The Creative Evolution of Henry Bergson 
and The Creative Understanding of Count Keyserling. The book was dedicated to Dr E. H. Lewis of 
Harvard University. 

The New Leader (23 February, 1923) 

G[oldsworthy]. Lowes Dickinson (1862-1932): English writer and essayist. Author of Letters of John 
Chinaman and The Greek View of Life. 

The New Leader (15 February) 

CoraiTranslation of his Bengali novel Gorw, translated by W. W. Pearson. [Nikolai Vasilievich] Gogol 
(1809-52): Russian novelist and playwright. Among his two masterpieces Inspector ^ General is a comedy and 
Dead souls is a novel. [Maxim] Gorky (1868-19.36): Russian writer; his autobiographical trilogy was his best 
writing. [Anton Pavloviich] Tekekov (1860-1904): Russian author and one of the most popular short-story 
writers famous outside his own country. His celebrated works include: The Wood Demon, The Seagull, The 
Three Sisters, The tails of Anton Tchekov. Barchester novels: Hegelian subtlety.,**: Georg Wilhelm 

Friedrich Hegel (1770-1831) was one of the two greatest German idealist philosophers. The other was 
Kant whose system Hegel modified in his dialectics. His famous works En^klopadie dtr philosophischen Wtssenschqften 
and Philosophie des Rechts. 

The Times (7 October, 1924) 

Rabindranath Tagore ... to lecture at the Hebrew University**’ Tagore finally did not come 
to Jerusalem as his sailing date to Latin America was brought forward and hc had to rush to Cherbourg 
to board the ship. But when he reached Cherbourg his sailing was delayed. 

The Times (20 October, 1924) 

^^Sir Rabindranath Tagore ... to attend the celebration of the Centenary*': In 1924 Peru cel- 
ebrated the Tricentenary year of Independence and invited several distinguished people of the world 
including Tagore to attend the celcbraikm. Tagore accepted this invitation and sailed for Peru on 18 
October, 1924 from France. However, Tagore could not finally reach Perp as he became seriously ill while 
he was in .Argentina and cancelled the tour. After recuperating nearly a month in Argentina he returned 
to Europe, started his tour in Milan; became ill again and returned to India after two weeks. 

The Tunes Dterary Supplement (9 July, 1925) 

Red Oleanders: Translation of his Bengali drama Raktakarabi written in 1923 and published by Macmillan 
in 1925. The play was translated from the original manuscript as the Bengali play published in December, 
1926. The symbolism of this play was not appreciated by his English readers and was subjected to some 
harsh criticisms by the British press. The drama was dedicated to Elmhirst. 

The Nation and The Athenaeum ( 18 July, 1925) 

[Sir] Max Beerbohm (1872-1956): English essayist, satirist, caricaturist and critic. Bcerbhom’s collection 
of cartoons of famous contemporaries was published in his book A Christmas Garland. 
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East Anglican Daily Times (27 July, 1925) 

*^**^^*^*^ ^^oks of Modern Poetry. Thr entire series of twenty slirn volumes of modern poetry, 
published by Messers Ernest Benn, include the works of Bridges, Blunden, Tagore, Brooke, Belloc, Keats, 
Shelley, Chesterton, Blake, Davidson, Squire, Freeman, Graves, Harvell, Omar Khayyam, Davies, Canton, 
Drinkwater, Stevenson and a C-hristmas Anthology. 1 he entire series was edited by Edward Thompson. 

The Daily Telegraph (13 September, 1925} 

Broken Ties and Other Stories' This collection includes short stories, one novella and one poem 
of Tagore, translated from original Bengali by several translators. I he stones aie Hioken Ties (Chaturanga), 
In the Night (Nisithe), The Fugitive Gold (Swarua Alrigaj, The Editor (Sampadak) , Giribala (Xltgh O Roudraj, 
The Ij>st Jewels (Monthara)y and Emancipation (Ponsudh) of which only Ginbala was translated by Fagore 
himself. 

The Times Literary Supplement (14 January, 1926) 

a fairy story or a myth like that of Demeter and Persephone...^*: In (ireek mythology 
Persephone, Demeter’s daughter was abducted by Pluto in the Earth Demeier enraged by this incident, 
being the God responsible for crops in Earth, stopped its production As a result, Pluto consented to 
Persephone’s return but gave hei the seed of a pornegranaie to eat Persephone ate the seed and returned 
to Olympus, the abode of Demeter. Now that she had eaten the seed in the earth she was obliged to spend 
one third of the year with Pluto. [Samuel Taylor] Coleridge (1772-1831): English poet; an intimate friend 
of Wordsworth. His famous works include Lyncal Ballads^ Remoi^e. Tlhomas] S[ieains]. Eliot (1888-1965): 
American born British poet. Awarded Nobel prize for literature in 1918. His celebrated works: The Waste 
Tandy Ash Wednesday and Four Qiiartets. Tagore lianslaied one of Eliot’s poems The Journey of Magi into 
Bengali (Tirthqvafri). 

The Birmingham Mail (10 June, 1926) 

Italy on a visit to Signor Mussolini,**: In 1926 Tagore visited Italy for a second time. His 
first visit was sixteen months ago when he was invited by Duke Gallaraii Scotti, an anti-fascist aristrocrai 
of Milan. During that tour he was severely criticised by the Fascist press. Tagore was aware of such 
publicity. However, in 1925-tour he met Prof. Carlo Formici, a distinguished Orientalist of the Rome 
University who also acted as his interpreter Elventually Tagore invited Prof Formici as a visiting lecturer 
to his University. Formici joined almost immediately along with another Italian scholar, Giuseppe lucci. 
Formici arranged the whole library of Italian classics as a gift to Tagore’s University by Mussolini as a 
gesture of goodwill. Tagore was overwhelmed by this g^ .'ure and when he expressed his intention of 
visiting Italy for the second time Mussolini ofTered his hospitality. Why was Mussolini so interested on 
Tagore? After all he was from a country neither free nor sovereign. One explanation might be that 
Mussolini wanted a mouthpiece for the propaganda of his fascist activities, and as lagore at that time 
was a powerful uplifting influence in the world by reason his gifts and nobel personality the choice was 
well made. However, for Tagore this tour went terribly wrong. His tour was carefully planned by the 
State. He was shown the best things in Italys and his lectures and statement were often exaggerated in 
the press. Tagore, due to his ignorance of the language was hardly aware of this and the anti-fascist press 
in Europe was dismayed to observe Tagore’s support for Fascism. When Tagore left Italy he met Remain 
Rolland at Villcnuc. He also met several expatriots from Italy and gradually began to realise the seri- 
ousness of the situation and wrote a long ^'•ttcr to Andrews which was later published in The Manchester 
Guardian (5 August, 1926 ). 

The Westminster Gazette (6 August, 1926) 

[Sir Jccob] Epatein (1880-1959): An outstanding British sculptor whose bronzed heads of celebnnes 
include Einstein, Tagore, Eliot and Shaw. 
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The Daily News (7 August, 1926) 

[George] Bernard Shaw (1856-1950): Irish playwright, essayist and critic. In 1925 Shaw was awarded 
the Nobel prize for literature, but donated the money to inaugurate the Anglo-Swedish Literary Founda- 
tion. His celebrated works were: AndrocUs and the Lion^ fygmalliont Saint Joan and Fabian Essays. 

Glasgow Daily Record (7 August, 1926) 

..Aftajr Sybil Thorndike in a neuu play...*^: Dame Sybil Thorndike (1882-1976) Distinguished 
British stage actress married to Lewis T. Casson, played Shakespearean leads, visited India in 1955. 

The Manchester Guardian (9 August, 1926) 

" ..Atf will be the guest of a well-knou/u citizen of Europe...**: Refers to Leonard Elmhirst in 

Dartington, Devon. 

The Manchester Guardian (25 August, 1926) 

Sylvain Levi (1863-1935): French Orientalist, Lecturer in Santiniketan between 1921-23. Maurice 
Winternitz (1863-1937): Austrian Indologist, Professor of Indian philology in Prague. Visiting professor 
in Santiniketan from February 1923-24. Stenkonow: Benedetto Groce (1866-1952): Italian philosopher,literary 
critic and historian. Carlo Formichi (1871-1913): Italian orientalist. Professor of Sanskrit at Rome 
University, visiting Professor in Santiniketan in 1925. 

The New Leader (27 August, 1926) 

H[enry] N[oel] Brailsford (1873-1958): An English socialist author and political journalist. He joined 
the Independent Labour Party in 1907 and edited (1922-1926) its weekly organ The New Leader, a leading 
writer in several influential papers including The Manchester Guardian and The Daily Herald. 

The Inquirer (25 September, 1926) 

[Rudolf Christoph] Eacken (1846-1926): German philosopher; awarded the Nobel prize for literature in 1908. 
The Manchester Guardian (4 October, 1926) 

^*Dr. Tagore to visit Russia**: Tagore could not make his visit this time due to illness. 

The Birmingham Post (5 November, 1926) 

Rabindranath Tagore: Poet and Dramatist: this book of Thompson was a critical study of the Poet's 
literary career. It is an extended and more carefully researched version of the previous monograph on the 
subject. However, Tagore was extremely unhappy with this book and he vent his anger in a letter to 
Rothestein on 20 April, 1927. ‘It is one of the most absurd books,’ wrote Tagore, ‘that I have ever read 
dealing with a poet's life and writings. All through his pages he has never allowed his readers to guess that 
he has a very imperfect knowledge of Bengali language which necessarily prevents him from realising the 
atmosphere of our words and therefore the colour and music and life of them. ..On the whole the author 
is never afraid to be unjust, and that only shows his want of respect. I am certain he would have been much 
more careful in his treatment if his subject were a continental poet of reputation in Europe.’ 

The Observer (14 November, 1926) 

Saador Kizfaludy (1772-1844): Hungarian poet. Maurice (Maurus) Jokai (1825-1904): Hungarian 
novelist His famous works include The Turks in Hungasy, The Magyar Nabob and Black Diamonds. 

The Friend (23 May 1930) 

The Society of Friends: This was the Society of Quakers, a group of special religious faith who believed 
in Quakers’ a special form of simple worship journal was The Frtend. Tsigorc first came in die contact 
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with one of Its distinguished members, Horace Alexander, who visited Santinikeatan in 1928. In 1930 
Tagore spent few days in Quakers’ selilcmeni at Woodbroke in Selly Oak in Birmingham for two reasons, 
first his exhibition of paintings was arranged in the Birmingham Art Gallery and, secondly he wanted to 
stay in recluse to prepare his Hibberi lectures. However, during his stay he attended their annual conven- 
tion and delivered a lecture in their Annual General Meeting. Ariam [Aryanayakam]WilliafnB: Tagore’s 
secretary. Amiya Chakrabarti (1901-1986): A major poet of post-Tagore era in India, Tagore’s one time 
secretary, edited Tagore Reader from Macmillan, New York. His English writings include: The Dynasts and the 
Post-War Age in Poetry, A Saint at work and The Emergent Design. 

The Manchester Guardian (27 May, 1930) 

Hibbert Lecturea: Robert Hibbert (1770-1849), a British merchant born in West Indies founded Hibberi 
Trust whose funds are used for Hibbert lectures and for the publication of the Hibberi Journal. Tagore was 
originally invited to deliver Hibbert lectures in 1928, but failed to come to Oxford due to illness. However, 
he finally made it in 1930.Tagorc delivered three lectures on 19, 21 and 26 May at Manchester College, 
Oxford. The subject was The Religion oj Man. I he lectures were later published by Unwin and C'o , London. 
Sir Michael Sadler (1888-1957): An English author and publisher. Vice-chancellor of Leeds University. 

The Birmingham Mail (4 June, 1930) 

drawings by Sir Rabindranath Tagore,..^*. At the age of 67 Tagore’s creativity found a new 
way of expression, with ink and brush. Without any frornal training of art he started painting and till death 
he had painted nearly 2000 canvases. The begining of his painting career was very interesting. He used 
to draw funny shapes around his manuscript especially to hide rejected words and sentences and from this 
’casualty of manuscript’ he gradually started independent sketches and paintings with ink and watercolour. 

The Times (5 June, 1930} 

Sir Francis Younghnsband (1863-1942): British explorer; deeply religious; founded the Woild Congress 
of Faith in 1936. ^ 

The Times (29 September, 1930) 

, Axvmstia on Friday published,,,** Tagore was trying to visit Russia since 1926 but there were 
always some hindrance. However, he finally succeeded during his last visit in Europe in 1930. This time 
he was accompanied by Amiya Chakravarti, Ariam Aryanayakam - his secretary, Hary Timbers - an 
American doctor who was also involved with Tagore's rural reconstruction project and Einstein’s daugh- 
ter Margaret. Tagpre was deeply impressed obseiving Russia' success in the field of mass education. 
This time he did not make any comment on Bolsavism or on p litical systems that might evoke criticism 
in the press like his tour in Italy. Before leaving Moscow he was interviewed by a reporter of Izvestia when 
he expressed his unfailing praise for the system of education introduced in Russia. The interview was 
published in the Manchester Guardian but did not appear in Izvestia until 1988. (see Rabindranath Tagore the 
Myriad Minded Man, Dutta and Robinson, Bloomsbury, 1995, p.297 ).His visit lasted for two weeks ( from 
11 to 25 September). From Russia Tagore used to send letters to his son which were later published as 
Rashiar Chiti (Letters from Russia). British Government was not happy with the publication of his letters 
from Russia and there was a debate in the Parliament whether the book should be proscribed. However 
the book was never banned. 

The Fnend (21 October, 1930) 

Rabiadranadi Tagore: A Proposal: Tagore did not approve of this appeal. In a letter to Rothcnstein 
he wrote on 24 August, 1930, The appeal for help which Andrews intend to publish in your papers never 
had my sanction and I have stopped it.’ In spite of that the appeal went out. How much fund was raised 
was not known. 
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The Manchester Guardian (9 January. 193/) 

Sir [Ralph] Norman Angell (1872-1967): An English pacifist; awarded the Nobel prize for Peace in 
1933) Mr Evelyn Wrench; Editor of The Spectator. 

The Spectator (27 June, 1931) 

Chaiianya; Knut Hamaun (1859-1952): Pseudonym of Knut Pederson. Norwegian writer awarded the 
Nobel prize for literature in 1920. His best-known book is The Growth of the Soil. [Herbert George] Wells 
(1866-1946): A powerful English writer of the first quarter of the 20th Century. Some of his scientific 
writings were immensely readable and some of his short stories have lasting beauty. His celebrated works 
include I he Time Machine, War of the Worlds and /4nn Veronica .‘Bertrand Russell: Sarat [Chandra] Ghatteiji 
(1876-1938): Contemporary to Tagore, a powerful and popular novelist in India. His works include Mgdidi, 
Snkanta, Debdas, Fanneeta, Chntrahin. 

The Times (30 October, 1931) 

Gertrude Emerson [Sen] (1890-1982): American journalist and writer, wife of an Indian scientist Boshi 
Sen. One time editor of the journal Asia published from America. 

1 he Peterborough Citizen ( 1 7 J^/oi etnber, /93I} 

Ronald Golman (1891-1958): Distinguished British romantic actor. Went to Hollywood in 1920. His best 
films arc The Dark Angel, Lost Horizon, The Prisoner of ^enda and so on. 

The Spectator (30 January, 1932) 

^^Mahatmaji has been arrested. While Gandhi was in London to attend the Round Table confer- 
ence, there was political unrest throughout India. When he returned to Bombay he found that a number 
of the Congress leaders including Nehru were imprisoned by the Government. As a result the Congress was 
determined to revive the civil disobedience campaign once again with the help of Gandhi. However, the 
government immediately arrested Gandhi. 

The Times Literary Supplement (Id February, 1932) 

The Child: This is a long poem written first in English and subsequently translated in Bengali - Sisuthirtha. 
The poet wrote this poem inspired by watching the Passion Play in a village in Germany ^ 

The Times (16 May, 1932) 

[Gcorge]Gilbert [Aime] Murray (1866-1957): Born in Australia and settled in Britain. Murray was 
a classical scholar; professor of Greek in Glasgow and Oxford ; President of the League of Nations 
from 1923 to 1938; author of Ancient Greek Literature, The Rise of the Greek Epic and Five Stages of Greek 
Religion. 

The Times (8 February, 1933) 

Paadit Jawaharlal Nehru (1889-1964): Indian statesman and later became the first Prime Minister of 
independent India. As a democratic leader of the first republic within the Commonwealth, he followed a 
policy of neutralism and peace-making during the Cold War, often acting as a go between the Great 
Powers. His works include Soviet Russia, India and the World, Discovery of India. 

The Times (4 January, 1936) 

Ranald Newaoa (1909-42): English poet and musician; went to Santiniketan as an English Tutor, but 
returned to England within six months due to illness. These two paintings were for a long time hidden 
under heaps of paper in Croydon Library which was unearthed by some members of the Tagore Centre UK 
in 1988. 
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Thi Times Lxierary SuppUrnem (I February 1936) 

Michael Madhusadan Datta (1824-73): Indian poet who in his early years absorbed European culture, 
became Christian and started his career as an English verse writer, later he wrote verse and plays in Bengali. 
His English wridngs included Captive Ladie, Visions of the Past and the celebrated Bengali works include Meghanad 
Badha Kaiya, Sarmistha and Tillotoma. Hugh MacDiarmid (1892-?): Pseudonym of Christopher Murray 
Grieve; Scottish poet and pioneer of the Scottish literary renaissance. R[obcrt] C[alverley] Trevelyan (1872- 
l951): English poet and playwright. Premendranath Mitra (1904-88): A poet and writer of post-Tagore 
era. Samar Sen (1916-87): One of the distinguished poets of India, at one time editor of the paper jYoza; and 
Frontur. Ezra [Loomis] Pound (1885-1972): An American poet, London editor of the Chicago httU Review. 
Eliot regarded him as a force behind modern poetry, his famous work Psian Cantos. T[homasJ S [teams] Eliot 
(1888-1965): American born British poet, critic and dramatist. Eliot was seen as a writer of modern poetry 
related to modern life and expressed in modern idiom, preferably in free verse. Awarded the Nobel prize for 
literature in 1948. His outstanding works incude The Waste Land, The Criterion and Four Quartets. Tagore 
translated one of Eliot's poem The Journey of Magi in Bengali Tirthajatn. D[avid] H[erbert] Lawrence (1885- 
1930): English poet and novelist. His popular writings include Lady Chatlerley*s Lover, Sons and Lovers and Women 
in Love. [Narashima Chintaman] Kelkar (1872-1947): A great Maharastrian writer of India 

Belfast Newsletter ( 1 6 July 1936) 

Communal Award: On 20 September 1932, the British Government took the decision of dividing the 
Hindu community by given the ‘untouchables’ a separate status with their own electorates. Gandhi, then 
imprisoned in Yarveda Jail in Poone resumed fasting till death in protest against this vivisection. Tagore 
receiving the news of Gandhi’s health came to vi.sit him at the Jail. Meanwhile, a compromise was reached 
at the end on 26 Scpiembci when Gandhi broke his fasting in the presence of Tagore. During that occasion 
Tagore sang hymn from Gitmjah which was one of Mahatma':: favourite. 

Liverpool Daily Post {11 Noietnbei. 1936) 

Collected Poems and Plays : I’liis is an anthology of Tagore’s writings incorporating Gitanjali, The Gardener 
Crescent Moon j Fugitive, Chitra and The Sairifice and other Ploys. It was published in October, 1936 in connection with 
the 75lh birthday of I’agore and was the last book to be published in England before his death. 

John O' London's Weekly (27 November, 1936) 

The Oxford Book of Modern Verse: An anthology edited by W.B. Yeats published in 1936. U includes 
seven poems of Tagore. The poems are: Day after Day (Gitanjali 76), If it is not my portion {Gitanjali 79), I have 
got my leave [Gitanjali 93), On the slope of desolate river (Gitanja!: 64), The Fellow bird sings {The Gardener 17), In 
the dusky path of a dream (The Gardener 62) and Thou art the sky Gitanjali 67) 

The Morning Post (16 February 1937) 

B[asabcndra] N[ath] Tagore: Tagore’s grandson 

The Star (16 February 1937) 

"...fmstival with Tagore’s play...”-. This is the first reference to a Bengali play enacted in London. The 
play was- one of Tagore’s comedy, Baikunther Khata. 

The Luton News (22 April, 1937) 

Lady Russell: Wife of Sir [E] John Russell. 

The Spectator (7 May 1937) 

To Africa : On 2 October, 1935 Italy attacked Abyssinia and occupied the country without much effort. 
Amiya Chakravarty, the poet, and one time Tagore’s secretary requested Tagore to write something on his 
reaction on this aggression. Tagore wrote the original Bengali version on 8 Fcbrtiary, 1935. 
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The News Chronicle (10 September, 1937) 

*^agore.,,Uf€r€ all attacked for their support of Madrid^: In 1937 Tagore appealed to the repub- 
lican side in the Spanish Civil War writing ‘ This devastating tide of International Fascism must be 
checked.... come in your millions to the aid of democracy, to the succour of civilisation and culture. ’(cited 
from Dutta and Robinson, Rabindranath Tagore, the Myriad- Minded Man, Bloomsbury, London, 1995 p343). 
For his support to Spain he became unpopular in Germany. 

The Manchester Guardian (10 March, 1938) 

New Constitution for India. The new constitution was basically a modification of the Government of 
India Act of 1935. It incorporated ail the stages of consitutional development up to that date, and added 
two new principles: that a federal structure should be organised and that popular responsible government 
should be set up in the provinces. Tagore wrote this letter to the Editor of the Manchester Guardian on 28 
February, 1938. 

The News Chronicle (10 December, 1938) 

exhibition of hie pictures ...at the Caltnann Gallery...**: This time the exhibition of Tagore’s 
paintings was organised under the auspiece of the India Society at Calmann Gallery from 9 December, 
1938 to 5 January, 1939. Lord Zetland : Secretary of State for India. 

The Observer {11 December, 1938) 

The Poet’s Battle: A scries of open letters between Tagore and the Japanese poet Noguchi. Tagore 
condemed the Japanese aggression in China which had been defended by Noguchi. Rash Behari Bose: 
A self-confessed terronst who was living in Japan under the protection of ultra-right Japanese nationalist. 
Founder of India Independence League in Japan also supporter of Japanese aggression in China. 

The Manchester Guardian (15 December, 1936) 

Dr. Tagore and the Czechs: This letter was written on 15 October, 1938 to Prof. Lesny, after the Munic 
Agreement when a part of Czechoslovakia (Sudaten) was handed over to Nazi Germany. Tagore was very 
much upset at this incident. 

The Times (28 February, 1940) 

Oxford to honour Dr. Tagore: Tagore was awarded D.Litt honoris causa in 1940 a year before his death. 
The previous proposal of honouring him with D.Litt in 1912 was strongly objected by Lord Curzon, the 
then Chancellor of Oxford University. 

The Times (8 August, 1940) 

Sir Maurice Gwyer (-1952): Chief Justice of the Federal Court of India. 

The Daily Telegraph and Morning Post (8 August, 1941) 

[Ignacio] Zuloaga (1870-1945): Spanish painter, studied painting in Rome and in Paris, reviver of the 
national tradition in Spanish painting. "... / have seen couple of his strange productions...*^: 
Reference of two paintings of Tagore brought by Ranald Newson from Santiniketan. See the newsitem 
published in The Times on 4 January, 1936. 
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- interview on his Italian visit 

The Manchester Guardian (060826) 

~ letter to Andrews on the Philosophy of Fascism 

The Manchester Guardian (050826) 

- letter byCarlo Formichi 

The Manchester Guardian (250826) 

- on Fascism: an editorial 

7'he Manchester Guardian 

The Manchester Guardian (290726) 

- on Italian Interview 

The Edinburgh Evening Dispatch (280626) 

The Star (100437) 

The Times (220136) 

Western Mail and South Wales News (230136) 

Halifax Daily Courier and Guardian (180136) 

Morning Post (200136) 

The Times (200136) 

Tribute to Lord Brabourne’s death 

The Birmingham Post (240239) 

The Winged Philosopher The Passing Show (101232) 

Western Civilization Denounced in Japan 

The Times (020117) 

The Queen (210521) 


Tagore Society 
Tribute to King’s death 

Tribute to Kipling’s death 


The Wreck - review 
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Rabindranath Tagore’s Tour in Britain 

SOME IMPORTANT DATES AND EVENTS 


1878 « 
1890 > 
19124 


10 October, 1878 to February, 1880 
10 September to 9 October, 1890 
IS June to 19 October, 1912 

Rnrman I J^-oiulon with his son. daiightc-in-l.tw and Ins student Sorncndi a. I.andra 

Durman. Lodged in Bloomsbury Hotel. 

17 June — went to meet William Rothenstein at his rcsidenee at Oak Hdl Paik in Hampstead 
8 June - moved with the party to 2 Hallford Road - a hoarding house, ... Hampstead. 

19 June went to meet W. W. Pearson at his house in Hampstead. 

21 June ^ moved to his temporary residence at 3 Villas on Heath, Vale of Health in Ha.npstead 
met B. Yeats at a dinner in Rothenstein's house, 
poetry reading in presence of many distinguished writers and intellectuals at Roihenste.n's 


27 June 
7 July ~ 
house. 
10 July 
12 July 


reception given by the India Society at IVocadcro restaurant. 

wint to Cambiidgc to meet Cioldsworthy Lowes Dickenson, rheic he met Bertrand 


Russell, Prof. Cornford and hi.s wife (grandaughter of Charles Darwin) and J. D Anderson 

*20 . TPl.- -T' • ...... .. ' 


30 July 
Society. 

2 August 
10 August 
25 August 
2 October 
19 October 


The Tagore evening at Royal Albert Hall, organised by the Indian An a.id D.a.natic 

- went to Buitcrton Village at StafTordshire. 
went to Stroud in (iloucestcrshire. 

returned to London and lodged in 37 Alfred Place, South Kensington, 
attended the Sesame Club dinner at the mviiation of May Sinclaie. 

- sailed for USA. 


1913 : 19 April to 3 September, 1913 

19 April returned from LISA, lodged in Norfolk Hotel, Haiingion Road, South Kensington, 
London 

1 May - — moved to 37 Alfred Place. 

4 May — went to meet Ernest Rhys at his hou.se in Golders Cireen 

9 May read Ckitia at 2 1 Cromwell Road. 

18 May -- addressed the Majlis Society, C^ambridy< : Sub- Ike Annent Religious ideals of India. 

19 May — returned to London. 

23 May addressed in Oxford. Subject. Realisrfton in Love. 

3 June invited by Slurge Moore at the dinner to discuss about his new translation J he Crescent uMoon. 

10 June — read The King of the Dark Chamber at Roihensicin’s house. 

14 June " - reception at the Critarian Restaurant. 

17 June — reception at Lyceum Club. 

19 June — Tagore spoke at Indian Women’s Education Association; moved to 16 Mooie’s Garden, 
Chayne Walk, Chelsea. 

29 June — Admitted to Dutchess Nursing Home loi an operation. 

10 July — The Post-Office was staged by the Abbey Group at the Royal Couit I'heatre 
22 July discharged from the Nursing Home. 

3 September — left England. 

1920 : 5 Jm&e to 6 August, 1920 

5 June — reached Plymouth, received by K.N.Dasgupia and W Pearson; Iroin Plymouth to 
Paddington (London) by train, received by W. Rothenstein, lodged in Kensington Palace Garden. 
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12 June — lagore’s reception at ShaKespearc Hut. 

19 June lecture at Oxford . The Message of the Forest. 

24 to 29 July I'agoie's lecture (Some songs of the Village Mystics of Bengal) and drama at Caxton 
Hall organised by Union of East and West. 

6 August - left for Pans. 

Returned to London from Europe on 13 October, 1920 

Left for USA at the end of October. 

1921 : 24 March, 1921 to 16 April, 1921 

8 April lecture in Shakespeare Hut : Meeting of the East and the West. 

16 .Apnl — left for Fanope again. After the European tour left for India boarding on 2 July from 
Mai seilles. 

1926 : 4 August, 1926 to 20 August, 1926 

4 August (?) arrived London from the Continent. 

6 August — went to Epstein's studio for a sitting for his bust. 

8 August left for Dartington, Devon. 

10 August (?) - went to Carbis Bay, Cornwallis, met Bertrand Russell and his wife, 
lb August - back to London. 

20 August (?) - Left foi Norway. 

1930: 11 May to July 1930 

1 1 May ' arrived London from Paris with his secretary Arium Aryanakam. 

13 May — stayed in the Quaker Settlement at Woodbroke in Birmingham 

14 May ~ read from his works for the benefit of the Woodbroke students and Stafl. 

15 May — read a paper on Cinlisation and Progress at George Cadbury Hall, Woodbroke. 

17 May - went to Oxford with Amiya Chakrabaity and C.F. Andrews 

19 May — first Hibbeit Lecture at the Manchester College, Oxford. Subject - The Religion of Man. 

21 May — second Hibbert Lecture. 

24 May — came back to Woodbroke to attend The Quakers' Annual Conference. 

25 May — back in Oxford, addressed in an evening mass held at the Chapel of Manchester 
College, Oxford. Subject - Night and Morning 

26 May final Hibbert Lecture. 

26 May - back in Woodbroke 

29 May lantern lectures were arranged in Woodbroke on Tagore’s work at Sanliniketan. 

30 May — back in London, Lodged in Aryabhavan, met the Labour MP Sir Wedgewood Benn 
at Whitehall. 

2 June first exhibition of lagore's paintings opened in Britain at the Birmingham Corporation 
Art Gallery, 

3 June PEN club dinnei with Shaw. 

4 June — exhibiton of Tagore’s paintings at the British Indian Union Gallery, London, arranged 
by the India Society. 

.5 June - went to Dartington 
Left foi Berlin on 10 July (?) 

1931 : 22 December, 1930 to January, 1931 

22 December, 1930 — Returned to London after touring Russia, rest of Europe and America. 
8 January, 1931 Reception given at Hyde Park Hotel by All People’s Association. 

Left England for the last time on 10 January(?) 1931. 
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Tagore’s Plays and Plays Based on Tagore’s Stories 
Staged in Britain (1912 - 1941 ) 

30 July, 1912 : Maharani of Arakan 

at Albert Hall, London, based on Tagore’s story Daliya, dramatised by George Calderon, 
produced by Indian Art and Dramatic Socity; Directed by K. N. Dasgupta. 

19 May, 1913 : THm Post Office 

At Abbey Theatre, Dublin, by Abbey Group; Directed by Lenox Robinson. 

10 July. 1913 : The Post Office 

At the Royal Court Theatre, London, performed by the Abbey Group, Directed by Lenox 
Robinson. 

19 June - 8 July, 1916 : Maharani of Arakan 

(one night among three weeks of variety performances) At London Colossium, enacted by Ronald 
Coleman and Lena Ashwcll. 

3 September, 1921 ; The Farewell Curse 

(along with Kunala by D.G.Mukherji and Savitn by K.N Dasgupta] Open-air perfoirnance 
at Lord Leverhulme’s Garden by Union of East and West. 

22 October, 1921 : Trial by Luck 

(along with Malati and Madhava by Bhababhuti) at Wigmore Hall, London by Union of 
East and West. 

24 and 26 July, 1924 : Farewell Curse 

(along with Sakuntala) at Lord Levcrhulm’s Garden at Hampstead, by Union of East and 
West. 

4 July, 1936 : Sacrifice 

St Mary’s Hall, Shorcham, Sussex. Direr .'•d by Rev. R.C. Killer. 

30 July, 1936 : Suttee 

At Hampstead Garden. 

15 February, 1937 : Baikunther Khata (Bengali Drama) 

At Kings-Cross, London, By Basabendra Nath Tagore. 

1 December, 1937 : Sacrifice 

By Working Men’s College, Crowndalc Road, London. Directed by H.H.Balsom. 
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Tagore’s Writings Pubusheo from Britain Between 1912 and 1941 

[unless othei*wise stated translations were by the author himself 
and published by Macmillan and Co, London] 


1912 

Gitanjali (November, 1912)'. poems, first published by the India Society, London, then by Macmillan 
(March, 1913). 

1913 

Glimpses of Bengal Life: short stories, translated by Rajani Ranjan Sen, published by Luzac and Co. 
(London). 

The Gardener (September. 1913): lyrics of love and life.. 

Sadhana (October, 1913): essays. 

The Crescent Moon (November, 1913): child poems. 

1914 

Chitra (January, 1914): play, first published by the India Society, London, then by Macmillan. 

The King of the Dark Chamber (May, 1914): play; translated by Kshitish Chandra Sen. 

The Post-oflice (March, 1914): play, translated by Dcvabraia Mukherjea, an earlier edition by Cuala 
Press, Dublin. 

1915 

One hundred poems of Kabir (1915): poems, translations from Bengali was by Ajit Chakrabarty; 
later revised by Tagore, first published by the India Society, London then by Macmillan. 

1916 

Afaharani of Arakan (1916): play, translated from a short-story by George Calderon; published by 
Francis Griffiths, London. 

Hungry Stones and Other Stories (1916): short stories, translated by several writers namely: Pannalal 
Basu(l), Prabhat Kumar Mukhcrji(l), Sister Nivedita (1), Tagore(l), E. J. Thompson (1) and C. F. Andrews^ 

(7). Fruit-gathering: poems. 

1917 

Stray Birds (January, 1917): epigrammatic verses, first published by Macmillan New York, followed by 
Macmillan, London. 

The Cycle of Spring (February, 1917): play, translated by C.F. Andrews and Nishikanta Sen. 
Personality (May, 1917): collection of essays written in English, first published in New York followed by 
Ix)ndon. 

My Reminiscences (July, 1917): autobiography, translated by Surendranath Tagore. 

Nationalism (August, 1917): collection of essays written in English, first published by Macmillan New 
York, followed by Macmillan, London 

Sacrifice and Other Plays (October, 1917): collection of plays. 

1918 

Mashi and Other stories (March, 1918): short stories, translated by several writers. Lover’s Gift and 
Crossing (May, 1918): poems. 

1919 

Gitanjali and FriuUgatharing (May. 1919): combined volume. 

Home and the World (May, 1919): novel, translated by Surendranath Tagore. 
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1921 

The Fugitive (October, 1921): poems. 

The Wrech (May, 1921): novel, iragslarcd by J.G. Drummond. 

Glimpses of Bengal (May 1921): letreis, translated by Surendranatli lagore 

1922 

Creative Unity (February, 1922): essays, written in English. 

1923 

Gora (December, 1923); novel, translated by W.W. Pearson. 

1924 

The Curse of Farewell: play translated by EJ.Thornpson, publishrd by Geoige G. llarrap and Co., 
London. 

1925 

Red Oleanders (June, 1925): play. 

The Augustan Books of Modern Poetry Series: collection of 21 poems and 12 epigrams, translated 
by Edward Thompson, published by Ernest Bcnn, London. 

Broken Ties and Other Stories (September, 1925): short stories, translated by several wrneis. 

1931 

The Religion in Man: lectures, written in English, published by Allen and Lhiwin, London. 

The Child: poems, originally written in English, published by Allen and Unwin, London. 

1932 

The Goldep Best* a collection of Tagore poems translated by Bhabani Bhattacharya, published by Allen 
and Unwin, London. 


1936 

Collected Poems and Plays: an anthology of Tagore’s works. 



